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PREFACE. 


— ♦ — 

In  adding  to  tlie  number  of  British  Floras  already  before  the 
public,  it  is  not  attempted  to  enter  into  competition  with  either  of 
the  standard  scientific  works  whose  merits  have  been  tested  through 
several  successive  editions.  The  Author’s  object  has  been  rather  to 
supply  a deficiency  which  he  believes  has  been  much  felt.  He  has 
been  frequently  applied  to  to  recommend  a work  which  should 
enable  persons  having  no  previous  knowledge  of  Botany  to  name 
the  wild  flowers  they  might  gather  in  their  country  rambles.  He 
has  always  been  much  embarrassed  how  to  answer  this  inquiry. 
The  book  he  had  himself  used  under  similar  circumstances  in  a 
foreign  country,  the  ‘ Flore  Fran^aise  ’ of  De  Candolle,  is  inappli- 
cable to  Britain,  and  has  long  been  out  of  print  even  in  the  country 
for  which  it  was  written.  Our  own  standard  Floras,  whatever  their 
botanical  merit,  require  too  much  previous  scientific  knowledge  for 
a beginner  or  mere  amateur  to  understand  without  assistance  the 
characters  by  which  the  plants  are  distinguished  from  each  other. 
In  the  endeavour  to  compile  a more  practical  guide  to  the  botanical 
riches  of  our  Islands,  the  Author  has  recalled  to  his  mind  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  was  enabled,  near  forty  years  since,  without  any 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  to  determine  the  wild  plants 
he  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angouleme  and  of  Montauban, 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount,  and  the  numerous  mistakes  he 
was  led  into.  Keeping  these  points  in  view,  and  taking,  in  some 
measure,  De  Candolle’s  ‘ Flore  ’ as  his  model,  he  has  here  attempted 
a descriptive  enumeration  of  all  the  plants  wild  in  the  British  Isles, 
distinguished  by  such  characters  as  may  be  readily  perceived  by 
the  unlearned  eye,  and  expressed,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  in 
ordinary  language,  using  such  technical  terms  only  as  appeared 
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indispensable  lor  accuracy,  and  whose  adopted  meaning  could  be 
explained  in  the  Work  itself. 

In  commencing  this  process,  the  Author  originally  considered  that 
a mere  compilation  might  be  sufficient.  The  British  plants  are  so 
well  known,  they  have  been  so  repeatedly  described  with  so  much 
detail,  they  are  mostly  so  familiar  to  the  Author  himself,  that  it 
appeared  to  him  only  necessary  to  select  from  published  descriptions 
the  characters  that  suited  his  purpose.  But  he  soon  found  that  no 
satisfactory  progress  could  be  made  without  a careful  comparison 
and  verification  of  the  characters  upon  the  plants  themselves  ; and, 
during  five  years  that  the  present  Work  has  been  in  hand,  the  whole 
of  the  descriptions  have  been  drawn  up  in  the  first  instance  from 
British  specimens  (except  in  the  few  cases  of  doubtful  natives). 
They  have  been  then  compared  - with  the  characters  given  in 
Hooker  and  Arnott’s  ‘British  Flora’  and  Babington’s  ‘ Manual,’  or 
with  detailed  descriptions  in  some  of  our  best  local  Floras.  They 
have,  in  almost  all  cases,  been  verified  upon  Continental  specimens 
from  various  parts  of  the  geographical  range  of  each  species  ; and  a 
considerable  number  have  been  checked  by  the  examination  of 
living  specimens.  The  works  of  the  best  French,  German,  Swedish, 
Italian,  or  other  botanists  have  also  been  consulted  wherever  the 
occasion  required  it.  The  dried  specimens  made  use  of  have  been 
chiefiy  those  of  the  rich  collections  at  Kew,  including  the  unrivalled 
herbarium  of  Sir  William  Hooker ; but  the  Author  has  also  availed 
himself  of  numerous  and  repeated  observations  made  during  forty 
years’  herborizations  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Supposing,  however,  that  descriptions  are  so  successfully  drawn 
up  that  the  young  botanist  may  readily  identify  them  with  the 
corresponding  plants,  they  alone  are  insufficient ; he  cannot  be 
expected  to  read  them  all  through  till  he  comes  to  the  one  which 
he  is  in  search  of.  Some  method  of  arrangement  must  be  adopted. 
They  must  be  so  classed  as  to  enable  him  to  refer,  by  as  simple  a 
process  as  possible,  to  the  identical  description  belonging  to  his 
plant.  If  he  knows  the  name,  and  wishes  to  ascertain  what  kind 
of  plant  it  designates,  an  Alphabetical  Index  is  at  once  suggested. 
For  the  converse  problem,  where  the  plant  is  given  and  its  name 
is  sought  for,  some  corresponding  device  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
the  more  simple  it  is  the  better  it  will  answer  its  purpose. 

The  plans  proposed  and  more  or  less  adopted  in  botanical  works 
for  a classification  with  this  view,  commonly  called  an  Artificial 
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System,  have  been  very  various.  It  has  generally  been  endeavoured 
to  combines  this- "special  purpose  with  the  main  object  of  a classifi- 
cation of  plants,  the  facilitating  the  study  of  their  nature,  proper- 
ties, and  practical  application ; tending  thus  to  confound  the  find- 
ing out  the  name  of  a plant  with  the  study  of  botany.  But,  after 
the  example  of  Lamarck  and  Be  Candolle,  it  appears  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  keep  these  two  operations  distinct  from  first  to  last, 
otherwise  the  efiect  will  continually  be  either  to  interfere  with 
the  certainty  of  the  one,  or  to  lay  unnecessary  restraints  on  the 
development  of  the  other.  Throughout  the  present  Flora,  there- 
fore, the  descriptions,  whether  of  Orders,  Oenera,  or  Species,  are 
always  preceded  by  such  an  artificial  arrangement,  key  or  index, 
as  has  appeared  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  sole  purpose  of 
referring  the  student  to  the  individual  description  of  the  plant  he 
is  examining. 

The  particular  method  adopted  is  that  originally  proposed  by 
Lamarck,  and  applied  in  the  above-mentioned  work  to  the  whole  of 
the  French  Flora.  It  has  since  then  been  less  generally  made  use 
of  in  local  Floras  than  might  have  been  expected ; but  this  is  owing 
less  to  any  want  of  appreciating  its  practical  usefulness  than  to  the 
great  labour  and  difficulty  attending  upon  framing  it  satisfactorily. 
As  evidence,  however,  of  the  recognition  of  its  utility,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  most  eminent  botanists  have  generally  recourse  to 
it  for  the  elucidation  of  genera  or  species  whose  distinctive  charac- 
ters offer  any  peculiar  difficulties. 

The  general  principle  of  this  system  consists  in  the  searching  for 
some  striking  character  which  will  at  once  separate  all  the  plants 
belonging  to  the  Flora  into  two  groups,  then,  taking  each  group  in 
succession,  dividing  it  again  into  two  smaller  ones  in  the  same  way, 
and  so  on  till  the  species  become  isolated.  In  this  process  cer- 
tainty and  rapidity  are  the  two  great  objects  ; and  the  most  impor- 
tant rules  to  follow  are,  first,  the  selection,  at  each  operation,  of  cha- 
racters so  absolute  as  to  afford  the  least  room  for  hesitation  as  to  which 
of  the  two  divisions  the  plant  in  question  belongs  to ; and,  secondly, 
the  formation  of  subdivisions  as  nearly  equal  in  point  of  number  of 
species  as  possible.  But  of  the  two  objects,  certainty  has  been 
always  considered  as  the  most  important,  and  brevity  must  often  be 
sacrificed  to  it.  Take,  for  example,  a genus  of  a dozen  species, 
differing  in  a most  striking  way  from  each  other  in  the  leaves, 
which  in  some  are  very  much  divided,  in  others  quite  entire,  and 
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suppose  that  about  half  the  species  belong  to  each  of  the  groups  so 
separated,  but  one  species  is  found  in  which  the  leaves  are  slightly 
divided,  or  some  entire  and  some  divided.  Here,  in  order  safely  to 
guide  the  student,  you  must  either  first  separate  this  ambiguous 
species  by  some  character  which  the  others  have  not,  or  repeat 
it  under  each  of  the  subdivisions  formed,  thus  lengthening  by  one 
step  the  process  by  which  the  several  species  are  isolated. 

Freed  from  the  trammels  of  the  artificial  index,  the  plants  can  be 
arranged  in  the  body  of  the  work  as  they  should  be  in  the  her- 
barium, according  to  the  method  the  best  calculated  to  facilitate 
their  study.  The  only  question  remaining  is,  which  of  all  the 
proposed  methods  should  be  adopted.  But  a few  years  since  it  was 
in  this  country  still  a matter  of  controversy,  or  even  bitter  dispute, 
whether  the  so-called  Linnaean  or  Jussisean  systems  should  be  pre- 
ferred ; but  happily  the  point  is  now  so  far  settled  that  the  Linnaean 
Classes  and  Orders  are  only  retained  when  they  correspond  with 
Jussiaean  families,  or  generally  as  an  artificial  key  to  genera.  For 
the  classification  of  plants  for  study,  the  Natural  Method  (as  it  is 
appropriately,  although  perhaps  somewhat  arrogantly,  termed)  is 
now  almost  universally  adopted.  Indicated  by  Linnaeus,  attempted 
by  Adanson,  first  carried  out  by  Jussieu,  subsequently  improved 
by  Brown,  He  Candolle,  and  other  great  botanists  of  our  own  days, 
and  nibbled  at  by  almost  every  petty  botanical  aspirant,  it  cannot  well 
bear  the  name  of  any  one  of  its  promoters,  even  of  Jussieu  himself, 
without  arresting  it  at  that  stage  of  progress  which  it  had  attained 
in  his  day.  Its  greatest  inconvenience,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
its  greatest  charms  to  the  speculative  mind,  is  a want  of  absolutism 
in  its  details,  which  shall  in  every  instance  carry  conviction  into 
every  mind.  Natural  affinities  depend  on  a great  variety  of  points, 
the  relative  importance  of  which  will  be  differently  appreciated  by 
men  of  different  capacities  or  of  a different  turn  of  mind ; and  the 
very  principle  of  the  system  is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  transmitted  by 
the  dicta  of  any  one  master,  whatever  his  recognized  genius,  but 
that  every  one  should  be  admitted  to  contribute  to  its  improvement 
by  new  discoveries,  or  by  a more  accurate  estimate  of  affinities. 
This  opens  the  door  to  arbitrary,  fantastical,  and  paradoxical  inno- 
vations which  have  extensively  prevailed  over  the  whole  botanical 
world,  and  have  been  carried  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  by  would-be 
philosophers  of  the  German  school.  Scarcely  two  general  systematic 
works  agree  entirely  in  the  arrangement  and  limits  of  the  families 
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and  genera.  There  must,  indeed,  necessarily  be  much  that  is 
purely  arbitrary  in  the  linear  series,  which  is  not  natural,  but  which 
we  cannot  avoid,  and  much  that  is  arbitrary  also  in  the  rank 
assigned  to  subdivisions.  It  is  more  practical  convenience  than  the 
observation  of  fact  that  must  decide  whether  a family  be  divided 
into  a certain  number  of  suborders  or  tribes,  each  containing  so 
many  genera  divided  again  into  subgenera  or  sections,  or  whether 
the  suborders  should  rank  as  families,  the  genera  as  suborders  or 
tribes,  the  subgenera  or  sections  as  independent  genera.  But  this 
very  motive  of  practical  convenience,  should  induce  writers  of  local 
Moras  and  partial  Enumerations  to  take  as  their  general  guide 
some  one  standard  work  (say  the  ‘ Prodromus  ’ of  De  Candolle,  as 
that  whose  merit  is  the  most  generally  recognized),  only  introducing 
such  partial  innovations  and  improvements  as  may  meet  with  uni- 
versal approbation.  Our  own  most  recent  standard  Floras  have 
fortunately  taken  that  course,  and  the  Author  of  the  present  Work 
has  only  had  to  follow  their  example.  The  few  deviations  he  has 
made  in  this  respect  from  the  ‘ British  Flora  ’ of  Hooker  and  Arnott 
have  been  chiefly  the  retaining  as  subdivisions  some  of  the  groups 
recently  raised  to  independent  families  or  genera,  or  the  trans- 
position of  small  families  or  isolated  genera  whose  affinities  have 
become  better  understood. 

The  special  purpose  of  the  present  Flora  has  induced  the  omission, 
in  numerous  instances,  of  microscopical,  anatomical,  or  theoretical 
characters,  often  of  the  greatest  importance  in  scientific  botany, 
but  useless  to  the  mere  amateur.  His  object  is  either  to  identify 
the  plants  he  gathers  in  his  walks  with  those  he  hears  or  reads  of, 
or  to  collect  and  classify  the  vegetable  productions  of  his  neighbour- 
hood, so  as  to  comprehend,  in  some  measure,  the  wonderful  variety 
in  the  mechanism  they  display  for  the  development  of  one  general 
plan,  or  to  illustrate  in  one  small  item  the  inexhaustible  vastiiess  of 
Creation.  Should  he  wish  to  plunge  deeper  into  the  science,  and 
become  a professed  botanist,  he  must  enter  upon  the  study  of 
exotic  plants,  and  avail  himself  of  the  excellent  elementary  treatises 
and  other  works  supplied  by  the  scientific  botanists  of  this  and 
other  countries. 

Similar  considerations  have  induced  the  omission  of  detailed 
characters  of  such  large  exotic  Orders  as  are  represented  in  Britain 
only  by  single,  often  anomalous,  genera  or  species.  The  Violet, 
the  Maple,  the  Lime,  the  Milkwort,  etc.,  can,  in  a British  Flora, 
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scarcely  be  treated  of  otherwise  than  as  isolated  genera.  It  would 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  a correct  delineation  of  the  families  they 
belong  to  without  extensive  illustration  from  exotic  plants.  The 
main  points  only  are  in  these  cases  indicated,  and  further  details 
are  entered  into  in  regard  to  such  families  only  as  ItanunculacecB, 
Crucifers,  Umbellates,  etc.,  whose  chief  characteristic  forms  are 
exemplified  in  our  islands. 

The  British  stations  of  the  species  are  given  as  general  as  possible, 
being  indicative  rather  of  where  a plant  is  likely  to  be  found,  than 
of  the  precise  spot  where  it  has  been  gathered.  In  a territory  so 
thickly  peopled  and  so  much  cultivated  as  the  greater  part  of  Britain, 
wild  plants  vary  much  in  frequency  and  in  local  distribution.  A 
species  may,  from  accidental  causes,  almost  disappear  for  a time 
from  one  county,  or  become  abundant  in  another  where  hitherto  it 
had  been  almost  unknown  ; but  the  general  range  of  each  species 
has  prescribed  limits,  now  pretty  well  known  for  British  Plants,  and 
which  may  well  be  stated  in  general  terms.  In  this  respect  it  will 
be  readily  perceived  how  largely  the  Author  has  availed  himself 
of  the  close  investigations  and  judicious  criticisms  displayed  in 
Hewett  Watson’s  elaborate  ‘ Cybele  Britannica,’  and  he  trusts  he 
may  not  be  accused  of  plagiarism  if  he  has  deduced  the  British 
stations  almost  entirely  from  that  work,  sometimes  using  Mr.  Wat- 
son’s own  words,  but  always  checking  and  occasionally  modifying 
the  conclusions  according  to  the  data  supplied  by  personal  observa- 
tion, or  by  the  herbaria  and  other  sources  within  his  reach.  The 
general  geographical  areas  prefixed  in  each  case,  for  reasons  to  which 
allusion  will  presently  be  made,  are  taken  from  the  same  herbaria, 
from  the  Author’s  own  herborizations,  extending  over  a great  portion 
of  Europe,  and  from  the  best  Floras  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
such  as  those  of  Ledebour,  Fries,  Koch,  Grrenier  and  Godron,  Asa 
Gray,  etc.,  aided  by  layman’s  useful  compilation,  more  recently 
published. 

The  omission  or  insertion  of  doubtful  denizens  occasions  consider- 
able diversity  in  the  number  of  species  assigned  to  local  Floras. 
Some  writers  introduce  not  only  every  plant  that  has  been  once 
found  in  an  apparently  wild  state,  however  accidental  or  temporary 
may  have  been  its  appearance,  but  also  all  plants  generally  cultivated. 
They  argue  that  whatever  has  once  sown  itself  is  likely  to  do  so 
again,  and  to  be  again  gathered  as  wild,  and  will  much  embarrass  the 
student  if  he  does  not  find  it  in  the  Flora  of  the  district;  and,  as  to 
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cultivated  plants,  that  it  would  be  absurd,  in  a work  professing  to 
describe  the  vegetation  of  a country,  to  omit  those  which  cover  two- 
thirds  of  its  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  confine  them- 
selves to  strictly  indigenous  plants,  plead  the  uncertainty  attend- 
ing the  insertion  of  introduced  or  cultivated  ones,  which  are  daily 
becoming  more  numerous,  and  that,  if  you  once  open  the  door  for 
their  admission,  you  cannot  draw  the  line  between  the  local  Mora 
and  the  enumeration  of  all  the  species  ever  raised  in  our  gardens. 
In  the  present  Work  it  has  been  endeavoured,  after  the  example  of 
our  best  Floras,  to  steer  a middle  course  as  the  most  useful  to  the 
amateur,  although,  certainly,  not  the  most  correct  were  the  object  to 
supply  data  for  the  Physical  Geographer.  Plants  evidently  culti- 
vated are  omitted  from  the  Flora,  but  those  most  likely  to  be  met 
with  are  usually  shortly  alluded  to  under  the  families  or  genera  to 
which  they  respectively  belong.  Introduced  plants  which  appear 
to  have  permanently  established  themselves,  and  spread  beyond  the 
locality  where  they  were  first  sown  or  accidentally  deposited,  such 
as  Hewett  Watson  designates  as  colonists,  are  generally  included, 
whilst  such  temporary  visitors  as  only  reappear  when  the  causes  of 
their  introduction  recur,  the  aliens  of  Hewett  Watson,  are  in  most 
cases  omitted.  An  exception  is,  however,  made  in  favour  of  corn- 
field weeds,  many  of  which  have  now  become  so  widely  spread  over 
the  globe  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  they  are  really  indigenous 
or  naturalized.  In  some  instances  it  would  appear  that  the  whole 
of  the  land  they  would  have  originally  inhabited  is  now  in  a state  of 
cultivation;  and  if  omitted  from  one  Flora  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  merely  sown  with  the  crops,  they  must,  for  the  same  reason, 
be  rejected  from  almost  every  other  one. 

There  is  another  class  of  doubtful  inhabitants  of  our  country 
which  have  obtained  insertion  in  our  Floras,  from  having  been  said 
to  have  been  once  found  by  some  zealous  explorer,  although  no  one 
has  as  yet  succeeded  in  confirming  the  discovery.  These  are  now 
frequently  rejected  on  the  supposition  that  some  mistake  had  arisen 
in  the  identity  of  the  species,  or  in  the  record  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  found.  Whenever  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
case,  such  species,  as  well  as  those  which,  although  once  natives,  are 
now  known  to  be  extinct  within  our  limits,  are  omitted  in  the  present 
Work;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stations  of  some  species,  on  the 
outskirts  of  their  general  area,  are  reall}^  very  limited,  and  they  may 
only  be  met  with  accidentally,  at  long  intervals.  In  deciding  on  the 
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reliance  to  be  placed  upon  such  discoveries,  where  the  personal  evi- 
dence is  not  convincing,  we  must  be  guided  by  collateral  circum- 
stances depending  mainly  on  the  geographical  range  of  the  species- 
There  is  probably  not  a single  species  of  flowering  plants  peculiar 
to  our  islands.*  Those  which  are  conflned  to  our  western  counties 
and  to  Ireland  may  generally  be  traced  down  the  western  depart- 
ments of  France  to  Spain  and  Portugal ; the  mountain  plants  of 
Scotland  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  greater  abundance  in  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and  often,  though  at  great  elevations,  in  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees ; in  our  eastern  counties  there  are  occasionally  found  a 
very  few  of  the  east  European  species,  which,  although  extending 
over  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Denmark,  do  not,  in  central 
Europe,  spread  much  to  the  westward  of  the  Phine  ; our  southern 
coasts  here  and  there  shelter  the  extreme  northern  representatives 
of  species  common  in  the  warmer  regions  of  southern  Europe ; 
whilst  the  bulk  of  our  Flora,  the  more  common  inhabitants  of  our 
lower  hills,  plains,  and  seacoasts,  are,  in  similar  situations,  more  or 
less  spread  over  the  continent  of  Europe  and  that  vast  portion  of 
temperate  or  northern  Asia  now  under  the  Russian  dominion,  ex- 
tending frequently  beyond  eastern  Siberia  to  the  shores  of  the 
Paciflc.  Plants  generally  spread  over  these  regions,  if  only  once  or 
twice  found,  upon  tolerable  authority,  in  corresponding  stations  in 
this  country,  may  therefore  well  be  admitted  as  likely  to  be  found 
again ; but,  to  convince  us  that  a species  only  known  to  flourish  in 
the  burning  districts  of  the  south  Mediterranean  region  grows  also 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  that  others  should  skip  from  the  hot,  dry  hills  of 
' Italy  and  Greece  to  the  cold,  damp  mountains  of  northern  England 
without  being  found  in  any  intermediate  station,  or  that  a subalpine 
plant  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  which  does  not  there  ascend 
to  the  high  primitive  ranges,  should  have  strayed  in  an  isolated 
locality  in  the  high  granite-mountains  of  northern  Scotland,  would 
require  stronger  evidence  than  the  casual  mention  by  a botanist  of 
the  seventeeth  century,  or  the  testimony  of  a gardener,  founded  on 
specimens  raised  from  seeds  gathered  in  a summer  excursion. 

It  is  chiefly  with  a view  to  illustrating  the  probable  indigenous 
or  adventitious  character  of  the  species,  that  the  general  geographi- 
cal area  each  one  occupies  is  prefixed  to  its  British  stations,  stated 
however  only  in  general  terms,  without  investigating  very  precisely 
its  remote  limits,  especially  towards  the  south  and  the  east,  these 

* The  Irish  Spiranth  (p.  507)  is  at  present  the  sole  exception. 
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having  less  reference  to  the  British  Flora.*  Here  again  it  should 
be  added  that,  in  deciding  upon  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
particular  species,  great  use  has  been  made  of  the  arguments  and 
conclusions  of  Hewett  Watson,  as  well  as  of  the  detailed  review 
of  them  contained  in  the  ‘ Geographie  Botanique  ’ of  Alphonse 
de  Candolle. 

Taking  into  account  the  omission  of  all  plants  erroneously  in- 
dicated as  British,  it  will  still,  no  doubt,  be  a matter  of  astonishment 
that,  whilst  the  last  edition  of  Hooker  and  Arnott’s  Flora  contains 
1571  species,  and  that  of  Babington’s  ‘ Manual’  as  many  as  1708, 
(exclusive  of  Char  a),  that  number  is  inthepresent  Work  reduced  to 
1285.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  real  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
richness  and  diversity  of  our  vegetable  productions,  but  is  occa- 
sioned by  a different  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  species  them- 
selves. The  Author  has  long  been  persuaded  that  the  views  origi- 
nally entertained  by  Linnaeus  of  what  really  constitutes  a species, 
were  far  more  correct  than  the  more  limited  sense  to  which  many 
modern  botanists  seem  inclined  to  restrict  the  term ; and  that  in 
most  cases  where  that  great  master  had  good  means  of  observation, 
he  succeeded  admirably  in  the  practical  application  of  his  principles. 
At  any  rate,  if  those  minute  distinctions  by  which  the  innumerable 
varieties  of  Brambles,  of  Boses,  of  Hawkweeds,  or  of  Willows  have 
of  late  years  been  characterized,  are  really  more  constant  and  more 
important  than  the  Author’s  experience  has  led  him  to  conclude,  they 
cannot  be  understood  without  a more  complete  acquaintance  with 
trifling,  vague,  and  sometimes  theoretical  characters,  than  he  has 
himself  been  able  to  attain,  or  than  can  ever  be  expected  from  the 
mere  amateur.  It  is  considered,  therefore,  that  such  details  would 
be  out  of  place  in  the  present  Work,  and  those  who  feel  sufficient 
interest  in  the  subject  to  devote  their  leisure  hours  to  the  investiga- 
tion, can  only  hope  to  master  it  by  a close  and  patient  study  of  the 
numerous,  often  very  carefully  elaborated  Monographs  published 
in  Germany,  Sweden,  and  France,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  The 
species  are  here  limited  according  to  what  are  conceived  to  have 
been  the  original  principles  of  Linnaeus ; and  the  Author,  in  sub- 
mitting his  views  to  the  judgment  of  the  scientific  world,  trusts  that 
they  will  not  be  attributed  to  hasty  generalizations  or  conjectural 

* The  species  mentioned  as  south  European  generally  penetrate  more  or  less  into 
northern  Africa ; those  which  are  said  to  extend  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  often  spread 
more  or  less  over  Persia,  and  further  into  central  Asia. 
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theories,  but  that  they  will  be  generally  recognized  as  founded  on 
personal  observation  of  living  plants,  made  during  many  years’ 
residence  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  on  re- 
peated comparison  of  specimens  collected  from  the  most  varied  and 
distant  points  of  the  geographical  areas  of  the  several  species. 

An  attempt  has  on  the  present  occasion  been  made  to  give  pro- 
minence to  a series  of  English  names  to  the  British  plants,  render- 
ing them  as  far  as  possible  consistent  with  the  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  systematic  nomenclature,  so  essential  for  the  study  of 
plants.  It  was  at  first  intended  merely  to  have  adopted  those  which 
are  appended  to  all  the  genera  and  species  in  Hooker  and  Arnott’s 
Flora ; but  the  first  attempts  to  apply  them  practically  gave  evi- 
dence that  they  had  never  been  framed  with  a view  to  being  used 
by  botanists  or  amateurs  in  the  place  of  the  Latin  ones.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  among  them  a continual  confusion  between 
popular,  trivial,  and  generic  names,  between  epithets  and  specific 
names,  between  substantives  and  adjectives ; that  on  frequent  occa- 
sions one  name  is  applied  to  several  genera,  or  several  names  to  one 
genus  ; that  the  number  of  words  forming  the  name  of  a plant  varies 
from  one  to  five,  instead  of  being  constantly  two  ; and  that  some  of 
the  names  put  forward  as  English  are  very  local,  almost  unknown, 
or  obsolete,  and  no  easier  to  learn  than  the  more  useful  Latin  ones 
they  represent.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  thoroughly  to  re- 
vise the  whole  system,  and  to  recast  it  upon  the  Linnsean  principles, 
universally  adopted  for  the  Latin  botanical  names.  In  this  work 
the  Author  has  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Professor  Henslow, 
or,  rather,  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  chief  part  of  it,  and  the  names 
have  been  generally  settled  in  consultation  with  him  and  with  Dr. 
J.  D.  Hooker.  The  full  statement  of  the  principles  which  have 
induced  the  rejection  of  certain  names  and  the  substitution  of 
others,  and  the  details  of  their  application  to  individual  cases,  would 
occupy  more  space  than  is  consistent  with  the  limits  of  this  Preface. 
They  are,  however,  given  at  length  in  a paper  prepared  by  the 
Author,  to  be  laid  before  the  Linnaean  Society  on  the  publication  of 
this  Plora.  In  the  same  paper  are  recorded  such  observations  on 
matters  of  detail,  in  the  limitation,  character,  or  synonymy  of  genera 
and  species,  as  have  been  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  preparation 
of  this  Work,  but  which  would  have  too  much  increased  its  bulk  if 
inserted  in  its  pages,  and  would  moreover  have  presented  but  little 
interest  to  the  mere  amateur. 
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There  is  only  one  point  in  which  the  Author  has  been  unable 
fully  to  enter  into  the  views  of  Professor  Henslow,  that  is,  in  the 
names  to  be  given  to  the  Families  or  Natural  Orders.  In  Latin  they 
were  mostly  taken  from  the  name  of  some  familiar  or  characteristic 
genus,  to  which  was  added  an  adjective  termination  in  -acece,  -idece, 
-inecB,  etc.,  varying,  for  euphonic  reasons,  according  to  the  recog- 
nized usage  of  the  Latin  language ; whilst  a few  of  the  largest  fami- 
lies received  names  derived  from  some  prominent  feature.  Some 
modern  botanists,  thinking  to  give  more  fixity  to  the  idea  of  a na- 
tural family,  have  reduced  the  names  of  all,  without  exception,  to 
that  of  a supposed  typical  genus,  modified  by  the  termination  -acece  ; 
a course,  however,  which  in  the  opinion  of  others  has  a disagreeable 
effect  from  its  resulting  monotony,  without  affording  corresponding 
advantages.  All  these  names  in  Latin  are  adjective  plurals,  which 
the  genius  of  that  language  allows  to  be  taken  as  substantives  by  the 
omission  of  the  word  ^lantcR  to  which  they  refer.  That  cannot  be 
the  case  in  English  ; and  Professor  Lindley  in  the  first  instance,  and 
more  recently  Professor  Henslow,  have  proposed  substitutes  which 
should  have  the  effect  of  English  plurals.  Dr.  Lindley  varied  his 
names,  giving  sometimes  compounds  of  worts,  Jlowers,  blooms,  etc., 
but  more  frequently  translating  the  Latin  termination  -acece  into 
-ads.  Professor  Henslow  proposes  the  uniform  adoption  of  the  ter- 
mination -antlis.  The  Author  of  this  Work  agrees  entirely  with  both 
of  these  distinguished  botanists  in  the  opinion  that  English  single- 
worded  names  for  all  the  families  would  be  very  desirable  did  they 
exist,  and  that  it  may  be  hoped  that  such  may  be  gradually  intro- 
duced for  the  more  important  of  them.  But  he  fears  that  the  coin- 
ing, at  once,  above  a hundred  names,  with  the  un-English  termina- 
tions -ads  or  -anths,  and  putting  them  forward  as  easy  English  names, 
would  hardly  be  accepted  by  the  Public.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, the  English  two-worded  names  are  retained,  for  which  the 
reader  can  readily  substitute  single-worded  ones  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained in  the  Introduction,  p.  34. 

What  is  usually  termed  Synonymy,  or  the  concordance  with  other 
botanical  works,  is  here  generally  omitted,  as  being  only  of  interest 
to  the  general  scientific  botanist.  Exceptions  are,  however,  made  in 
favour  of  references  to  the  plates  of  Smith  and  Sowerby’s  ‘ English 
Botany,’  and  to  the  names  in  Hooker  and  Arnott’s  ‘ British  Flora  ’ 
(7th  edit.),  or  in  Babington’s  ‘ Manual  of  British  Botany  ’ (4th 
edit.),  whenever  they  differ  from  those  here  adopted. 
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In  conclusion,  the  Author  begs  to  remind  the  reader  that  what  he 
has  here  chiefly  attempted  is  to  facihtate  in  some  measure  the  ama- 
teur’s first  steps  in  the  study  of  the  vegetation  of  the  British  Isles. 
In  this  he  may  have  been  more  or  less  successful ; but,  at  the  best, 
the  beginner  must  not  hope  that  any  Work  will  enable  him  to  ascer- 
tain the  name  of  a plant  without  trouble,  or,  indeed,  without  a con- 
siderable degree  of  care  and  patience  in  its  examination  ; descriptions 
can  in  this  respect  never  supply  the  place  of  well-executed  figures, 
still  less  of  named  specimens  for  comparison.  The  Author  will, 
however,  feel  amply  rewarded  for  the  labour  he  has  bestowed  in 
preparing  them,  if  in  any  instance  it  may  have  had  the  effect  of  in- 
spiring a young  naturalist  with  that  taste  for  the  science  which  he 
himself  imbibed  from  the  Work  he  has  taken  for  his  model,  and 
which  has  been  to  him,  through  life,  a never-ending  source  of 
occupation,  interest,  and  happiness. 


INTRODUCTION 


I.  Definitions. 

The  principal  object  of  a Flora  of  a country  is  to  afford  the  means  of 
determining  (i,e.  ascertaining  the  name  of)  any  plant  growing  in.it,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  ulterior  study  or  of  intellectual  exercise. 

With  this  view,  a Flora  consists  of  descriptions  of  all  the  plants  contained 
in  the  country  in  question,  so  drawn  up  that  the  student  may  identify  his 
plant  with  the  corresponding  description. 

These  descriptions  should  be  clear,  concise,  accurate,  and  characteristic, 
so  as  that  each  one  should  be  readily  adapted  to  the  plant  it  relates  to  and 
to  no  other  one  ; they  should  be  as  near  as  possible  arranged  under  natural 
divisions,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  each  plant  with  those  nearest 
allied  to  it ; and  they  should  be  accompanied  by  an  'artificial  Tcey  or  index, 
by  means  of  which  the  student  may  be  guided  step  by  step  in  the  observa- 
tion of  such  peculiarities  or  characters  in  his  plant,  as  may  lead  him,  with 
the  least  delay,  to  the  individual  description  belonging  to  it. 

For  descriptions  to  be  clear  and  readily  intelligible,  they  should  be  ex- 
pressed as  much  as  possible  in  ordinary  well-established  language.  But,  for 
the  purpose  of  accuracy,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  give  a more  precise  tech- 
nical meaning  to  many  terms  used  more  or  less  vaguely  in  common  conver- 
sation, but  also  to  introduce  purely  technical  names  for  such  parts  of 
plants  or  forms  as  are  of  little  importance  except  to  the  botanist.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  present  Chapter  is  to  define  all  such  technical  or  technically 
limited  terms  as  are  in  use  in  the  present  or  in  most  other  British  Floras. 

At  the  same  time  mathematical  accuracy  must  not  be  expected.  The  forms 
and  appearances  assumed  by  plants  and  their  parts  are  infinite.  Names  can- 
not be  invented  for  all ; those  even  that  have  been  proposed  are  too  nume- 
rous for  ordinai’y  memories.  Many  are  derived  from  supposed  resemblances 
to  well-known  forms  or  objects.  These  resemblances  are  differchtly  appre- 
ciated by  different  pei’sons,  and  the  same  term  is  not  only  differently  applied 
by  two  different  botanists,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  tlie  same  writer  is 
led  on  different  oecasions  to  give  somewhat  different  meanings  to  the  same 
word.  Nor  can  this  bo  otherwise  : beautiful  as  is  the  symmetry  of  structure 
in  plants,  it  is  not  one  of  rule  and  compass.  Their  parts  are  never  precisely 
regular,  nor  is  the  same  part  precisely  of  the  same  form  in  two  individuals  of 
the  same  species  ; and  the  botanist’s  definitions  and  descriptions  must  par- 
take of  this  uncertainty.  His  endeavour  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make 
as  near  an  approach  to  precision  as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  on  the  other 
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hand  to  avoid  that  prolixity  of  detail  and  overloading  with  technical  terms 
which  tends  rather  to  confusion  than  clearness.  In  this  he  will  be  more  or 
less  successful.  The  aptness  of  a botanical  description,  like  the  beauty  of 
a work  of  imagination,  will  always  vary  with  the  style  and  genius  of  the 
author. 

§ 1.  The  Plant  in  General. 

The  Plant,  in  its  botanical  sense,  includes  every  being  which  has  regetahle 
life,  from  the  loftiest  tree  which  adorns  our  landscapes,  to  the  humblest 
moss  which  grows  on  its  stem,  to  the  mould  or  fungus  which  attacks  our 
provisions,  or  the  green  scum  that  floats  on  our  ponds. 

Every  portion  of  a plant  which  has  a distinct  part  or  function  to  perform 
in  the  operations  or  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  is  called  an  Organ. 

What  constitutes  vegetable  life,  and  what  are  the  functions  of  each  organ, 
belong  to  Vegetable  Physiology ; the  microscopical  structure  of  the  tissues 
composing  the  organs,  to  Vegetable  Anatomy ; the  composition  of  the  sub- 
stances of  which  they  are  formed,  to  Vegetable  Chemistry  ; and  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  enter  into  any  details  as  to  the  terms  specially  used  in  either  of 
these  branches  of  botany.  For  our  present  purpose  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider the  forms  of  organs,  their  Morphology,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
and  their  general  structure  so  far  as  it  affects  classification  and  specific  re- 
semblances and  differences. 

In  the  more  perfect  plants,  their  organs  are  comprised  in  the  general  terms 
Hoot,  Stem,  l^eaves.  Flowers,  and  Fruit.  Of  these  the  three  first, 
w'hose  function  is  to  assist  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  are  called  Organs 
of  vegetation ; the  flower  and  fruit,  whose  ofiice  is  the  formation  of  the  seed, 
are  the  Organs  of  reproduction. 

All  these  organs  exist  in  some  shape  or  another,  at  some  period  of  the  life 
of  most,  if  not  flowering  plants,  technically  phcenogamous  or  pha- 

nerogamous plants  j which  all  bear  some  kind  of  flower,  in  the  botanical 
.sense  of  the  term.  In  the  lower  classes,  the  ferns,  mosses,  fungi,  moulds  or 
mildews,  seaweeds,  etc.,  called  by  botanists  cryptogamous  plants,  the  flower, 
and  not  unfrequently  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  vegetation,  are  either 
wanting,  or  replaced  by  organs  so  different  as  to  be  hardly  capable  of  bearing 
the  same  name. 

The  observations  comprised  in  the  following  pages  refer  exclusively  to  the 
flowering  or  phsenogamous  plants.  The  study  of  the  cryptogamous  classes 
has  now  become  so  comphcated  as  to  form  almost  a separate  science.  They 
are  therefore  not  included  in  the  introductory  observations,  nor,  with  the 
exception  of  ferns,  in  the  present  Flora. 

Plants  are 

Monocarpic,  if  they  die  after  one  flowering  season.  These  include  Annuals, 
which  flower  in  the  same  year  in  which  they  are  raised  from  seed,  and 
Biennials,  which  only  flower  in  the  year  followmg  that  in  which  they  are 
sown. 

Caulocarpic,  if,  after  flowering,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  plant  lives  tlmough 
the  winter  and  produces  fresh  flowers  another  season.  These  inelude.  Her- 
baceous perennials,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  plant  dies  after  flowering, 
leaving  only  a small  perennial  portion  called  the  Stock,  close  to,  or  within 
the  earth ; Undershrubs',  in  which  the  flowering  branches,  forming  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  plant,  die  down  after  flowering,  but  leave  a more  or 
less  prominent  perennial  and  woody  base  ; Shrubs,  in  which  the  perennial 
woody  part  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  plant,  but  branches  near  the  base. 
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and  does  not  mucli  exceed  a man’s  height ; and  Trees,  where  the  height  is 
greater  and  forms  a woody  trunk,  scarcely  branching  from  the  base.  Bushes 
are  low,  much-branched  shrubs. 

The  terms  Monocarpie  and  Caulocarpic  are  but  little  used,  but  the  other 
distinctions  enumerated  above  are  universally  attended  to,  although  more 
useful  to  the  gardener  than  to  the  botanist,  who  cannot  always  assign  to 
them  any  precise  character.  Monocarpic  plants  which  require  more  than 
two  or  three  years  to  produce  their  flowers,  will  often,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, become  herbaceous  perennials,  and  are  generally  confounded  with 
them.  Truly  perennial  herbs  will  often  commence  flowering  the  first  year, 
and  have  then  all  the  appearance  of  annuals.  Many  tall  shrubs  and  trees 
lose  annually  their  flowering  branches,  like  undershrubs.  And  the  same 
botanical  species  may  be  an  annual  or  a perennial,  a herbaceous  perennial 
or  an  undershrub,  an  undershrub  or  a shrub,  a shrub  or  a tree,  according  to 
chmate,  treatment,  or  variety. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  perfect  plant,  the  annual,  consists  of 

The  Root,  which  grows  downwards  from  the  stem,  divides  and  spreads 
in  the  earth  or  water,  and  absorbs  food  for  the  plant  through  the  extremities 
of  its  branches. 

The  Stem,  which  grows  upwards  from  the  root,  branches  and  bears  first 
one  or  more  leaves  in  succession,  then  one  or  more  flowers,  and  finally  one 
or  more  fruits.  It  contains  the  vessels  or  channels  by  which  the  nutri- 
ment absorbed  by  the  roots  is  conveyed  to  certain  points  of  the  surface  of 
the  plant  to  be  elaborated  or  converted  into  sap,  and  by  which  this  sap  is 
redistributed  over  different  parts  of  the  plant  for  its  support  and  growth. 

The  I^eaves,  usually  flat,  green,  and  horizontal,  variously  arranged  on  the 
stem  and  its  branches.  They  elaborate  the  nutriment  brought  to  them  from 
the  root,  absorbing  gases  from  the  air  and  exhaling  the  superfluous  portion 
in  a manner  which  has  been  compared  to  the  breathing  of  animals. 

The  Flowers,  usually  placed  at  or  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  They  are  destined  to  form  the  future  seed.  When  perfect  they 
consist : 1st,  of  one  or  more  pistils  in  the  centre,  each  containing  the  germ  of 
one  or  more  seeds  ; 2nd,  of  one  or  more  stamens  outside  the  pistils,  whose 
action  is  necessary  to  fertilize  the  pistils  or  enable  them  to  ripen  their  seed; 
3rd,  of  a single  or  double  perianth  ov  floral  envelope,  which  usually  encloses 
the  stamens  and  pistils  when  young,  and  expands  and  exposes  them  to 
view  when  fully  formed.  When  the  perianth  is  double,  the  outer  one,  called 
the  calyx,  is  usually  more  green  and  leaf-like ; the  inner  one,  called  the  corolla, 
more  conspicuous,  and  variously  coloured.  It  is  the  perianth,  and  especially 
the  corolla,  as  the  most  showy  part,  that  is  generally  called  the  flower  in 
popular  language.  The  time  which  elapses  from  the  first  expanding  of  tlie 
perianth  till  the  pistil  is  set  or  begins  to  enlarge,  is  tX\Q  period  of  floioering. 

The  Fruit,  consisting  of  the  pistil  or  its  lower  portion  which  persists  or 
remains  attached  to  the  plant  after  the  remainder  of  the  flower  has  wdtliered 
and  fallen  off.  It  enlarges  and  alters  more  or  less  in  shape  or  consistence,  ' 
becomes  a enclosing  the  seed  until  it  is  ripe,  when  it  either  opens 

to  discharge  the  seed,  or  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  seed.  Tn  popular 
language  the  term  fruit  is  often  limited  to  such  seed-vessels  as  are  or  look 
juiey  and  eatable.  Eotanists  give  that  naine  to  all  seed-vessels. 

The  lierbaceous  perennial  I’csembles  tlic  annual  during  the  first  year  of  its 
growth  ; but  it  also  forms  (usually  towards  the  close  of  the  season),  on  hs 
stock  (the  portion  of  the  stem  and  root  which  docs  not  die),  one  or  more 
buds,  either  exposed,  and  then  popularly  called  eyes,  or  concealed  among 
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leaves.  These  buds  are  future  branches  as  yet  undeveloped  ; they  remain 
dormant  through  the  winter,  and  the  following  spring  grow  out  into  new 
stems  hearing  leaves  and  flowers  hke  those  of  the  preceding  year,  whilst  the 
lower  part  of  the  stock  emits  fresh  roots  to  replace  those  which  had  perished 
at  the  same  time  as  the  stems. 

Shriihs  and  trees  form  similar  buds  either  at  the  extremity  of  their 
branches,  or  along  the  branches  of  the  year.  In  the  latter  case  the  buds 
usually  appear  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  i.e.  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf 
and  the  branch. 


§ 2.  The  Toot. 

Hoots  produce  neither  leaves,  flowers,  nor  buds.  Their  branches,  called 
fibres'  wYi&a  slender  and  long,  proceed  irregularly  from  any  part  of  their 
surface. 

Althovigh  roots  proceed  usually  from  the  base  of  the  stem  or  stock,  they 
may  also  be  produced  from  the  base  of  any  bud,  especially  if  the  bud  lie 
along  the  ground,  or  is  otherwise  placed  by  nature  or  art  in  circumstances 
favourable  for  their  development. 

Hoots  are 

fibrous^  when  they  consist  chiefly  of  slender  fibres. 
tuberous.^  when  either  the  main  root  or  its  branches  are  thickened  into 
one  or  more  short  fleshy  or  woody  masses  called  tubers. 

taproots^  when  the  main  root  descends  perpendicularly  into  the  earth, 
emitting  only  very  small  fibrous  branches. 

The  stock  of  a herbaceous  perennial,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  an 
annual  or  perennial,  or  the  lowest  branches  of  a plant  are  sometimes  under- 
ground and  assume  the  appearance  of  a root.  They  then  take  the  name  of 
rhizome.  The  rhizome  may  always  be  distinguished  from  the  true  root  by 
the  presence  or  production  of  one  or  more  buds,  or  leaves,  or  scales. 

§ 3.  The  Stocic. 

The  Stock  of  a herbaceous  perennial,  in  its  most  complete  state,  includes 
a small  portion  of  the  summits  of  the  previous  year’s  roots,  as  well  as  of  the 
base  of  the  previous  year’s  stems.  Such  stocks  will  increase  yearly,  so  as  at 
length  to  form  dense  tufts.  They  will  often  preserve  a few  leaves  through 
the  winter,  amongst  which  are  placed  the  buds,  which  grow  out  into  stems 
the  following  year,  whilst  the  under  side  of  the  stock  emits  new  roots  from 
or  amongst  the  remains  of  the  old  ones. 

These  perennial  stocTcs  only  difier  from  the  permanent  base  of  an  under- 
shrub in  the  shortness  of  the  perennial  part  of  the  stems,  and  in  their  tex- 
ture usually  less  woody. 

In  some  perennials  however  the  stock  consists  merely  of  a branch,  which 
proceeds  in  autumn  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  either  above-ground  or  under- 
ground, and  produces  one  or  more  buds.  This  branch,  or  a portion  of  it, 
alone  survives  the  winter.  In  the  following  year  these  buds  produce  the 
new  stem  and  roots,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  plant,  even  the  branch  on  which 
these  buds  were  formed,  has  died  away. 

These  annual  stocks,  called  sometimes  hybernacula,  offsets,  or  stoles,  keep 
up  the  communication  between  the  annual  stem  and  root  of  one  year  and 
those  of  the  following  year,  thus  forming  altogether  a perennial  plant. 

The  stock,  whether  annual  or  perennial,  is  often  entirely  underground  or 
I’oot-like.  This  is  the  rootstock,  to  which  some  botanists  limit  the  meaning 
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of  the  term  rhizome.  Properly  speaking,  the  rootstock  either  is  the  same  as 
the  rhizome,  or  it  may  include  the  rhizome  and  a portion  of  the  root,  or  the 
rhizome  may  form  part  of  an  annual  stem,  and  not  of  the  stock. 

The  term  tuber  is  applied  to  a short,  thick,  more  or  less  succulent  root- 
stock  or  rhizome,  as  well  as  to  a root  of  that  shape,  although  some  botanists 
propose  to  restrict  its  meaning  to  the  one  or  to  the  otlier.  An  Orchis  tuber, 
called  by  some  a Tcnob^  is  an  annual  tuberous  rootstock,  with  one  bud  at 
the  top.  A potato  is  an  annual  tuberous  rootstock,  with  several  buds. 

A bulb  is  a stock  of  a shape  approaching  to  globular,  usually  rather  coni- 
cal above,  and  flattened  underneath,  in  which  the  bud  or  buds  are  concealed 
under  scales.  These  scales  are  the  more  or  less  thickened  bases  of  the  de- 
cayed leaves  of  the  preceding  year,  or  of  the  undeveloped  leaves  of  the  future 
year,  or  of  both.  Bulbs  are  annual  or  perennial,  usually  underground  or 
close  to  the  ground,  but  occasionally  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves 
become  transformed  into  bulbs. 

A corm  is  a rootstock,  usually  annual,  shaped  like  a bulb,  but  in  which 
the  bud  or  buds  are  not  covered  by  scales. 

§ 4.  The  Stem. 

Stems  are 

erect,  when  they  ascend  perpendicularly  from  the  root  or  stock. 

decumbent,  or  ascending,  when  they  spread  horizontally,  or  nearly  so, 
at  the  base,  and  then  turn  upwards  and  become  erect. 

'procumbent,  when  they  spread  along  the  ground  the  whole  or  the  greater 
portion  of  their  length. 

prostrate,  when  they  lie  still  closer  to  the  ground. 

creeping,  when  they  emit  roots  at  their  joints.  This  term  is  also  fre- 
quently applied  to  any  rhizomes  or  roots  which  spread  horizontally. 

Weak  climbing  stems  are  said  to  twine,  when  they  support  themselves  by 
winding  spirally  round  aiiy  object,  simply  to  climb,  when  they  support  them- 
selves by  their  leaves,  or  by  special  organs  called  tendrils,  which  are  usually 
either  imperfectly-formed  leafstalks  or  flowerstalks. 

Suckers  are  young  plants  formed  at  the  end  of  creeping  underground 
rootstocks. 

Scions,  runners,  and  stolones  or  stoles,  are  names  given  to  young  plants 
formed  at  the  end  or  at  the  joints  of  brandies  or  stocks  creeping  wholly  or 
partially  above-ground,  or  sometimes  to  the  creeping  stocks  themselves. 

A node  is  a point  of  the  stem  or  its  branches  which  bears  one  or  more 
leaves  or  branches,  the  branch  almost  always  proceeding  from  the  axil  of  a 
leaf.  An  internode  is  the  portion  of  the  stem  comprised  between  two  nodes. 

Branches  or  leaves  are 

opposite,  when  two  proceed  from  the  same  node  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  stem. 

lohorled,  or  verticillate,  when  several  proceed  from  the  same  node,  ar- 
ranged regularly  round  tlie  stem. 

alternate,  when  one  ordy  proceeds  from  each  node,  one  on  one  side, 
and  the  next  above  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  stem. 

decussate,  when  opposite,  but  each  pair  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
one  next  above  or  below  it. 

scattered,  when  irregularly  arranged  round  the  stem;  frequently  how- 
ever botanists  apply  the  term  alternaie  to  all  branches  or  loaves  that  are 
neither  0])positc  nor  whorlcd. 

secund,  when  all  start  from  or  are  turned  to  one  side  of  the  stem. 
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Brandies  are 

forlced^  when,  instead  of  proceeding  from  the  side  of  a main  stem,  the 
stem  itself  is  divided  into  two  equal  branches. 

dichotomous^  when  each  fork  is  again  forked,  or  the  same  mode  of  divi- 
sion is  several  times  repeated. 

trichotomom,  when  divided  in  the  same  manner  into  three  branches  at 
each  division  instead  of  two.  When  the  middle  branch  is  evidently  the 
principal  one,  the  stem  is  usually  said  to  have  tivo  opposite  branches  ; if 
the  central  one  is  smaller  or  not  larger  than  the  two  others,  the  word  tri- 
chotomous  is  applied. 

umbellate^  when  divided  in  the  same  manner  into  several  branches, 
with  the  central  one  not  larger  than  the  others. 

§ 5.  The  Leaves. 

The  ordinary  perfect  lieaf  consists  of  a flat  blade  or  lamina.,  usually 
green,  and  more  or  less  horizontal,  supported  on,  or  connected  with  the  stem 
by  a,  stalk  called  a petiole. 

When  the  form  or  dimensions  of  a leaf  are  spoken  of,  it  is  generally  the 
blade  that  is  meant,  without  the  petiole  or  stalk. 

Leaves  are 

sessile^  when  the  blade  rests  on  the  stem  without  the  intervention  of  a 
petiole.  , 

amplexicaul,  or  stem- clasping,  when  the  sessile  base  of  the  blade  is  not 
a mere  point,  but  forms  more  or  less  of  a ring,  clasping  the  stem  horizon- 
tally. 

perfoliate,  when  the  base  of  the  blade  not  only  clasps  the  stem,  but 
closes  round  it  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  stem  appears  to  pierce 
through  the  leaf  itself. 

decurrent,  when  the  edges  of  the  leaf  are  continued  down  the  stem  so 
as  to  form  raised  lines  or  narrow  appendages  called  wings. 

sheathing,  when  the  base  of  the  blade,  or  of  the  more  or  less  expanded 
petiole,  forms  a vertical  sheath  round  the  stem  for  some  distance  above  the 
node. 

Leaves  and  flowers  are  called  radical,  when  inserted  on  a rhizome  or 
stock,  or  so  close  to  the  base  of  the  stem  as  to  appear  to  proceed  from  the 
root,  rhizome,  or  stock. 

Badical  leaves  are  rosulate,  when  they  spread  in  a cmcle  on  the  grotmd. 

Leaves  are 

simple  and  entire,  when  the  blade  consists  of  a single  piece,  with  the 
margin  nowhere  indented,  simple  being  used  in  opposition  to  compound, 
entire  in  opposition  to  dentate,  lobed,  or  divided. 

ciliate,  when  bordered  with  thick  hairs,  or  fine  hair-like  teeth. 

dentate,  or  toothed,  when  the  margin  is  only  cut  a httle  way  in,  into  what 
have  been  compared  to  teeth.  Such  leaves  are  serrate,  when  the  teeth  are 
regular  and  pointed  like  the  teeth  of  a saw;  crenate,  when  regular  and  blunt 
or  rounded  (compared  to  the  battlements  of  a tower)  ; sinuate,  when  broad, 
not  deep  and  irregular  (compared  to  bays  of  the  coast)  ; wavy,  when  the 
edges  are  not  flat,  but  bent  up  and  down  (compared  to  the  waves  of  the  sea). 

lobed,  or  cleft,  when  more  deeply  indented  or  divided,  but  so  that  the 
incisions  do  not  reach  the  midrib  or  petiole.  The  teeth  of  these  leaves  take 
the  name  of  lobes. 

divided,  when  the  incisions  reach  the  midrib  or  petiole,  but  the  parts 
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so  divided  off,  called  segments,  do  not  separate  from  tlie  petiole,  even  when 
the  leaf  falls,  without  tearing. 

compound,  when  divided  to  the  midrib  or  petiole,  and  the  parts  so  di- 
vided off,  called  leaflets,  separate,  at  least  at  the  falL  of  the  leaf,  from  the 
petiole,  as  the  whole  leaf  does  from  the  stem,  without  tearing. 

Leaves  are  more  or  less  marked  by  veins,  which,  starting  from  the  stalk, 
diverge  or  branch  as  the  blade  widens,  and  spread  all  over  it  more  or  less 
visibly.  These  veins  contain  the  vessels  by  which  the  sap  is  carried  from 
the  stem  and  petiole  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  principal  ones,  when 
prominent,  are  often  called  ribs  or  nerves,  the  smaller  branches  only  then 
retaining  the  name  of  veins.  When  one  principal  vein  runs  direct  from  the 
stalk  towards  the  summit  of  the  leaf,  it  is  called  the  midrib.  When  several 
start  from  the  stalk,  diverge  slightly  without  branching,  and  converge  again 
tow'ards  the  summit,  they  are  said  to  be  parallel,  although  not  mathemati- 
cally so. 

The  veins  of  leaves,  as  also  their  lobes,  segments,  or  leaflets,  are 

pinnate,  when  there  are  several  succeeding  each  other  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib  or  petiole,  compared  to  the  branches  of  a feather.  A leaf  with  j)in- 
nate  lobes  is  shortly  called  pinnatifid.  A pinnately-lobed  or  divided  leaf  is 
called  lyrate  when  the  terminal  lobe  or  segment  is  much  larger  and  broader 
than  the  lateral  ones,  compared,  by  a stretch  of  imagination,  to  a lyre  ; run- 
cinate,  when  the  lateral  lobes  are  curved  backwards  towards  the  stem. 

palmate,  or  digitate,  when  several  diverge  from  the  same  point,  com- 
pared to  the  fingers  of  the  hand.  A leaf  with  palmate  lobes  is  shortly 
called  palmatifid. 

ternate,  when  three  only  start  from  the  same  point,  in  which  case  the 
distinction  between  the  palmate  and  pinnate  arrangement  often  ceases,  or  can 
only  be  determined  by  analogy  with  allied  plants.  A leaf  with  ternate  lobes 
is  called  trifid.  A leaf  with  three  leaflets  is  sometimes  improperly  called  a 
ternate  leaf : it  is  the  leaflets  that  are  ternate.  Ternate  leaves  are  leaves 
growing  three  together. 

pedate,  when  the  division  is  at  first  ternate,  but  the  two  outer  branches 
are  forked,  the  outer  one  of  each  fork  again  forked,  and  so  on,  and  all  the 
branches  are  near  together  at  the  base,  compared  vaguely  to  the  foot  of  a 
bird.  A leaf  with  pedate  lobes  is  called  pedatifid. 

The  teeth,  lobes,  segments,  or  leaflets,  may  be  again  toothed,  lobed,  di- 
vided, or  compounded.  Some  leaves  are  even  three  or  more  times  divided 
or  compounded. 

The  number  of  leaves  or  their  parts  is  expressed  adjectively  by  the  follow- 
ing numerals,  derived  from  the  Latin  : — 

uni-,  bi-,  tri-,  quadri-,  quinque-,  sex-,  septem-,  octo-,  novem-,  decern-,  etc.,  multi- 
1-,  2-,  3-,  4-,  6-,  6-,  7-,  8-,  9-,  10-,  many- 

prefixed  to  a termination,  indicating  the  particular  kind  of  part  referred  to. 
Thus — 

unidentate,  bidentate,  multidentate,  mean  one-toothed,  two-toothed, 
many-toothed,  etc. 

bifid,  trifid,  multifid,  mean  two-lobed,  three-lobed,  many -lobed,  etc. 
unijoliolate,  bifioliolate,  multifollolate,  mean  with  one  leaflet,  with  two 
leaflets,  witli  many  leaflets,  etc. 

unifoliate,  bifoliate,  multifoliate,  mean  with  one  leaf,  with  two  leaves, 
with  many  leaves,  etc. 

Leaves  or  their  parts,  or  any  other  flat  organs  in  plants,  are 

linear,  when  long  and  narrow,  at  least  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  broad, 
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falsely  compared  to  a mathematical  line,  for  a linear  leaf  has  always  a per- 
ceptible breadth.  When  not  broader  than  thick,  it  is  called  subulate^  com- 
pared to  an  awl. 

lanceolate,  when  about  three  or  more  times  as  long  as  broad,  broadest 
below  the  middle,  and  tapering  towards  the  summit,  compared  to  the  head 
of  a lance. 

cuneate,  when  broadest  above  the  middle,  and  tapering  towards  the 
base,  compared  to  a wedge  with  the  point  downwards. 

s'pathulate,  when  the  broad  part  near  tlie  top  is  short,  and  the  narrow 
tapering  part  long,  compai-ed  to  a spatula,  or  flat  ladle. 

ohlong,  when  from  about  two  to  nearly  four  times  as  long  as  broad. 
ovate,  when  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  rather  broader  below 
the  middle,  compared  to  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg ; ohovate  is  the 
same  form,  with  the  broadest  part  above  the  middle. 

orbicular,  oval,  or  elliptical,  when  compared  to  the  mathematical  circle, 
oval,  or  elhpsis. 

transversely  ohlong,  when  conspicuously  broader  than  long. 

Intermediate  forms  between  any  two  of  the  above  are  expressed  by  com- 
bining two  terms.  A linear -lanceolate  leaf  is  long  and  narrow,  yet  broader 
below  the  middle  and  tapering  to  the  point ; a linear-ohlong  one  is  scarcely 
narrow  enough  to  be  called  linear,  yet  too  broad  to  be  strictly  oblong,  and 
does  not  conspicuously  taper  either  towards  the  summit  or  towards  the 
base. 

The  ayex  or  summit  of  a leaf,  the  end  furthest  from  the  petiole,  is 

acute,  or  pointed,  when  it  forms  what  mathematicians  call  an  acute 
angle,  or  tapers  to  a point. 

obtuse,  or  blunt,  when  it  forms  a very  obtuse  angle,  or  moi-e  generally 
when  it  is  more  or  less  rounded  at  the  top,  without  forming  a mathematical 
angle. 

acuminate,  or  cuspidate,  when  suddenly  narrowed  near  the  top,  and  then 
more  or  less  prolonged  into  an  acumen,  or  point,  which  may  be  acute  or 
obtuse,  linear  or  tapering.  Some  botanists  make  a slight  difierence  be- 
tween the  acuminate  and  cuspidate  apex,  but  in  general  they  are  used  in  the 
same  sense,  some  preferring  one  term  and  some  the  other. 
truncate,  when  the  end  is  cut  off  square. 
retuse,  when  very  obtuse  or  truncate  and  slightly  indented. 
emarginate,  or  notched,  when  more  decidedly  indented  at  the  end  of  the 
midrib. 

mticronate,  when  the  midrib  is  produced  beyond  the  apex  in  the  form 
of  a small  point. 

aristate,  when  the  point  is  fine  like  a hah. 

The  base  of  the  leaf  is  liable  to  the  same  variations  of  form  as  the  apex, 
but  tlie  terms  more  commonly  used  are,  tapering  or  narrowed  for  acute  and 
acuminate,  rounded  for  obtuse,  and  cordateior  emarginate.  In  all  cases  the 
petiole  or  the  point  of  attachment  prevent  any  such  absolute  termination  at 
the  base  as  at  the  apex. 

A leaf  may  be  cordate  at  the  base  whatever  be  its  length  or  breath,  or 
whatever  the  shape  of  the  two  latei’al  lobes,  called  auricles  (or  little  ears'), 
formed  by  the  indenture  or  notch ; but  the  term  cor di form  or  heart-shaped 
leaf,  is  restricted  to  an  ovate  and  acute  leaf,  cordate  at  the  base,  with  rounded 
auricles.  The  word  auricles  is  more  particularly  used  as  applied  to  sessile 
and  stem-clasping  leaves. 

the  auricles  are  pointed,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  sagittate  when  the  points 
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are  directed  downwards,  compared  to  an  arrow-head  ; hastate^  when  the 
points  diverge  horizontally,  compared  to  a halbert. 

A reniform  leaf  is  broader  than  long,  slightly  but  broadly  cordate  at  the 
base,  with  rounded  auricles,  compared  to  a kidney. 

In  peltate  leaf,  the  stalk,  instead  of  proceeding  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
blade,  is  attached  to  the  under  surface,  usually  near  the  lower  edge,  but 
sometimes  in  the  very  centre  of  the  blade.  The  peltate  leaf  has  usually 
several  principal  nerves  radiating  from  the  point  of  attachment. 

All  the  modifications  of  division  and  form  in  the  leaf  pass  so  gradually 
one  into  the  other  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  which  term  is  the  most 
applicable — whether  the  leaf  be  toothed  or  lobed,  divided  or  compound, 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  obtuse  or  acute,  etc.  The  choice  of  the  most  apt  ex- 
pression will  depend  on  the  talent  of  the  describer. 

In  their  consistence,  leaves  or  flat  organs  are 
JiesJiy,  when  thick  and  soft ; succulent  is  generally  used  in  the  same 
sense,  but  implies  the  presence  of  more  juice. 

coriaceous,  when  firm  and  dry,  or  very  tough,  of  the  consistence  of 
leather. 

membranous,  when  thin  and  not  stiff. 

scariose,  when  very  thin,  more  or  less  transparent,  and  not  green,  yet 
rather  stiff. 

§ 6.  Scales,  Bracts,  and  Stipules. 

Scales  {squamce)  are  leaves  very  much  reduced  in  size,  usually  sessile, 
seldom  green  or  capable  of  performing  the  respiratory  functions  of  perfect 
leaves.  In  other  words,  they  are  organs  resembling  leaves  in  their  position 
on  the  plant,  but  differing  in  size,  colour,  texture,  and  functions.  They  are 
most  frequent  on  the  stock  of  herbaceous  perennials,  or  at  the  base  of  annual 
branches,  especially  on  the  buds  of  future  shoots,  and  serve  apparently  to 
protect  the  dormant  living  germ  from  the  rigour  of  winter.  In  the  latter 
case  they  are  usually  shoiT,  broad,  close  together,  and  more  or  less  im- 
bricated, that  is,  overlapping  each  other  hke  the  tiles  of  a roof.  It  is  this 
arrangement,  as  well  as  their  usual  shape,  that  has  suggested  the  name  of 
scales,  borrowed  from  the  scales  of  a fish. 

Sometimes,  however,  most  or  all  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  reduced  to 
small  scales,  in  which  case  they  do  not  appear  to  perform  any  particular 
function.  The  name  of  scales  is  also  given  to  any  small  broad  flat  scale-like 
appendage  or  reduced  organ,  whether  in  the  flower  or  any  other  part  of  the 
plant. 

tracts  are  the  upper  leaves  of  a plant  in  flower  (those  of  the  flowering 
branches,  or  only  one  or  two  immediately  under  the  flower),  when  different 
from  the  stem-leaves  in  size,  shape,  colour,  or  arrangement.  They  are 
generally  much  smaller  and  more  sessile.  They  often  partake  of  the  colour 
of  the  flower,  although  they  very  frequently  also  retain  the  green  colour  of 
the  stem-leaves.  When  small  tliey  are  often  called  scales. 

Floral  leaves  or  Leafy  bracts  are  generally  the  lower  bracts,  or  the  upper 
leaves  at  tfie  base  of  the  flowering  branches,  intermediate  in  shape,  size,  or 
arrangement,  between  the  stem-leaves  and  the  upper  bracts. 

jRracteoles  are  the  one  or  two  last  bracts  under  each  flower,  wlien  they 
differ  materially  in  shape,  size,  or  arrangement  from  the  other  bracts. 

Stipules  are  leaf-like  or  scale-like  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  leafstalk, 
or  on  tlio  node  of  the  stem.  When  present  there  are  generally  two,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  leaf,  and  they  sometimes  appear  to  jjrotect  the  young  leaf 
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before  it  is  developed.  They  are  however  exceedingly  variable  in  size  and 
appearance,  sometimes  exactly  like  the  true  leaves,  or  looking  like  leaflets  of 
a compound  leaf,  sometimes  apparently  tlie  only  leaves  of  the  plant  ; 
generally  small  and  narrow,  sometimes  reduced  to  minute  scales,  spots,  or 
scars,  sometimes  united  into  one  opposite  the  leaf,  or  quite  detached  from 
the  leaf,  and  forming  a ring  or  sheath  round  the  stem  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf. 
In  a great  number  of  plants  they  are  entirely  wanting. 

§ 7.  Inflorescence  and  its  Bracts. 

The  Inflorescence  of  a plant  is  the  arrangement  of  the  flowering 
branches,  and  of  the  flowers  upon  them.  An  Inflorescence  is  a flowering 
branch  or  the  flowering  summit  of  a plant  above  the  last  stem-leaves,  with  its 
branches,  bracts,  and  flowers. 

A single  flower  or  an  inflorescence  is  terminal  when  at  the  summit  of  a 
stem  or  leafy  branch,  axillary  when  in  the  axil  of  a stem-leaf.  The  in- 
florescence of  a plant  is  said  to  be  terminal  or  determinate  when  the  main 
stem  and  principal  branches  end  in  a flower  or  inflorescence,  axillary^  or  in- 
determinate, when  all  the  flowers  or  inflorescences  are  axillary. 

A 'peduncle  is  the  stalk  of  a solitary  flower,  or  of  an  inflorescence,  that  is  to 
say,  the  portion  of  the  flowering  branch  from  the  last  stem-leaf  to  the  flower, 
or  to  the  first  ramification  of  the  inflorescence,  or  even  up  to  its  last  ramifi- 
cations. 

A scape  or  radical  peduncle  is  a peduncle  that  proceeds  from  the  stock, 
or  from  so  near  tlie  base  of  the  stem  as  to  appear  radical,  provided  always 
that  it,  bears  no  leaves  at  all,  or  that  the  leaves  are  all  reduced  to  small  scales 
or  bracts. 

A pedicel  is  the  last  branch  of  an  inflorescence,  supporting  a single 
flower. 

Inflorescences,  like  stems,  may  have  their  branches  opposite,  alternate,  or 
scattered ; dichotomous,  trichotomous,  or  umbellate. 

Inflorescence  is 

centrifugal,  when  the  terminal  flower  opens  first,  and  those  on  the 
lateral  branches  are  successively  developed. 

centripetal,  when  the  lowest  flowers  open  first  and  the  main  stem  con- 
tinues to  elongate,  developing  fresh  flowers. 

Determinate  inflorescence  is  usually  centrifugal.  Indeterminate  inflo- 
rescence is  always  centripetal. 

'Both  inflorescences  may  be  combined  in  one  plant,  for  it  often  happens 
that  the  main  branches  of  an  inflorescence  are  centripetal,  whilst  the  flowers 
in  the  lateral  branches  are  centrifugal;  or  'cice  versa. 

An  Inflorescence  is 

a Splice,  or  spicate,  when  the  flowers  are  sessile  along  a single  undivided 
axis,  called  the  rhacliis. 

a Raceme,  or  racemose,  when  the  flowers  are  borne  on  pedicels  along  a 
single  undivided  axis,  also  often  called  the  rhacliis. 

a Panicle,  or  paniculate,  when  the  axis  is  divided  into  branches  bearing 
two  or  more  flowers. 

a Head,  or  capitate,  when  the  flowers  are  collected  into  a compact 
globular  or  roundish  cluster,  compared  to  a man’s  head.  Strictly  speaking 
the  head  is  either  a globular  spike  or  a globular  panicle  of  which  the  branches 
are  excessively  short. 

An  Umbel,  or  umbellate,  inflorescence,  is  a raceme  in  which  all  the  pedicels 
appear  to  start  from  the  same  point  and  are  of  nearly  the  same  lengtli,  or 
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attain  the  same  level,  giving  the  inflorescence  the  appearance  of  an  umbrella. 
The  pedicels  are  then  called  the  rays  of  the  umbel.  A compound  umbel  is 
one  in  which  each  ray  bears  an  umbel  of  flowers  (called  an  umbellule')  in- 
stead of  a single  flower. 

A Corymb^  or  corymbose  inflorescence,  is  a flat-topped  panicle.  The 
branches,  although  starting  from  diflerent  points,  all  attain  the  same  level, 
the  lower  ones  being  much  longer  than  the  central  ones. 

A Cyme^  or  cymose  inflorescence,  is  a centrifugal  panicle,  and  generally 
assumes  the  corymbose  form.  The  central  flower  opens  first.  The  lateral 
branches  successively  developed  are  usually  forked  or  opposite  (dichotomous 
or  trichotomous),  but  sometimes  after  the  first  forkmg  the  branches  are  no 
longer  divided,  but  produce  a succession  of  pedicels  on  the  upper  side,  form- 
ing apparently  unilateral  centripetal  racemes  ; whereas,  if  attentively  exa- 
mined, it  will  be  found  that  each  pedicel  is  really  terminal,  but  that  only  one 
branch  on  the  outer  side  is  developed  immediately  under  the  pedicel.  Such 
branches  when  in  bud  are  generally  rolled  back  at  the  top  like  the  tail  of  a 
scorpion,  and  are  therefore  called  scorjpioid. 

There  are  numerous  cases  where  inflorescences  are  intermediate  between 
some  two  of  the  above,  and  are  called  by  different  botanists  by  one  or  the 
other  name,  according  as  they  are  guided  by  apparent  or  theoretical  simi- 
larity. A spike-like  panicle  where  the  axis  is  divided  into  very  short  branches 
forming  a cylindrical  compact  inflorescence,  is  called  sometimes  a spike, 
sometimes  a panicle.  If  the  flowers  are  in  distinct  clusters  along  a simple 
axis,  the  inflorescence  is  described  as  an  interrupted  spike,  or  raceme,  ac- 
cording as  the  flowers  are  nearly  sessile,  or  distinctly  pedicellate  ; although, 
when  closely  examined,  the  flowers  or  pedicels  will  be  found  to  be  inserted, 
not  on  the  main  axis,  but  on  a very  short  branch,  thus,  strictly  speaking, 
constitutmg  a panicle. 

The  catkins  of  the  Amentacece,  or  Catkin  family,  the  spadices  of  several 
Monocotyledons  are  forms  of  the  spike. 

Bracts  are  generally  placed  singly  under  each  branch  of  the  inflorescence, 
and  imder  each  pedicel ; bracteoles  are  usually  two,  one  on  each  side,  on  the 
pedicel  or  close  under  the  flower,  or  even  upon  the  calyx  itself ; but  bracts 
are  also  frequently  scattered  along  the  branches  without  axillary  pedicels  ; 
and  when  tlie  differences  between  the  bracts  and  bracteoles  are  trifling  or 
immaterial,  they  are  usually  all  called  bracts. 

When  three  bracts  appear  to  proceed  from  the  same  point,  they  will,  on 
examination,  be  found  to  be  really  one  bract  and  its  two  stipules  ; or,  if  im- 
mediately under  a flower  or  pedicel,  one  bract  and  two  bracteoles  in  its  axil. 

When  two  bracts  appear  to  proceed  from  the  same  point  they  will  usually 
be  found  to  be  the  stipules  of  an  undeveloped  bract,  unless  the  branches  of 
the  inflorescence  are  opposite,  when  the  bracts  will  of  course  be  opposite  also. 

When  several  bracts  are  collected  in  a whorl,  or  are  so  close  together  as 
to  appear  whorled,  or  are  closely  imbricated  round  the  base  of  a head  or 
unbel,  they  are  collectively  called  an  Involucre.  The  bracts  composing  an 
involucre  are  described  under  the  name  of  leaves.,  leajlets,  bracts.,  or  scales^ 
according  to  their  appearance.  Phyllaries  is  a very  useless  term,  lately  in- 
troduced, for  the  bracts  or  scales  of  the  involucre  of  Composites. 

A Spatha  is  a bract  or  floral  leaf  enclosing  the  indorescence  of  some  Mono- 
cotyledons. 

Palece,  Foies,  or  Chaff,  arc  the  inner  bracts  or  scales  in  Composites, 
Grasses,  and  some  other  plants,  when  of  a thin  yet  still"  consistence,  usually 
narrow  and  of  a pale  colour. 
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Glumes  are  the  bracts  of  Sedges  and  Grrasses. 

§ 8.  The  Floiver  in  General. 

A comjplete  flower  is  one  in  which  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils 
are  all  present ; a 'perfect  flower,  one  in  which  all  these  organs,  or  such  of 
them  as  are  present,  are  capable  of  performing  their  several  functions. 

Therefore,  properly  speaking,  an  incomplete  flower  is  one  in  which  any 
one  or  more  of  these  organs  is  wanting  ; and  an  imperfect  flower,  one  in 
which  any  one  or  more  of  these  organs  is  so  altered  as  to  be  incapable  of 
properly  performing  its  functions.  These  imperfect  organs  are  said  to  be 
abortive  if  much  reduced  in  size  or  efficiency,  rudimentary  if  so  much  so  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 

But,  in  many  works,  the  term  incomplete  is  specially  applied  to  those 
flowers  in  which  the  perianth  is  simple  or  wanting,  and  imperfect  to  those 
in  which  either  the  stamens  or  pistils  are  imperfect  or  wanting. 

A Flower  is 

dichlamydeous^  when  the  perianth  is  double. 

monochlamydeous,  when  the  perianth  is  single,  whether  by  the  union  of 
the  calyx  and  corolla,  or  the  deficiency  of  either. 
asepalous,  when  there  is  no  calyx. 
apetalouSy  when  there  is  no  corolla. 
naJced,  when  there  is  no  perianth  at  aU. 

hermaphrodite,  when  both  stamens  and  pistils  are  present  and  per- 
fect. 

male,  or  staminate,  when  there  are  one  or  more  stamens,  but  either  no 
pistil  at  all,  or  an  imperfect  one. 

female,  or  pistillate,  when  there  are  one  or  more  pistils,  but  either  no 
stamens  at  all,  or  only  imperfect  ones. 

neuter,  when  both  stamens  and  pistils  are  imperfect  or  wanting. 
barren,  or  sterile,  when  from  any  cause  it  produces  no  seed. 
fertile,  when  it  does  produce  seed. 

In  many  British  Floras  the  terms  barren,  fertile,  and  perfect  are  used 
respectively  as  synonymous  of  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite;  but  even 
in  the  same  works  they  are  also  occasionally  used  in  the  more  natural  sense 
given  above. 

The  flowers  of  a plant  or  species  are  said  collectively  to  be 

unisexual,  or  diclinous,  when  the  flowers  are  all  either  male  or  female. 
monoecious,  when  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  distinct  but  on  the 
same  plant. 

dioecious,  when  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  distinct  plants. 
polygamous,  when  the  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  are 
variously  mixed  on  the  same  plant. 

A head  of  flowers  is  heterogamous  when  male,  female,  hermaphrodite,  and 
neuter  flowers,  or  some  of  them,  are  included  in  one  head ; homogamous, 
when  all  the  flowers  included  in  it  are  alike  in  this  respect.  A spike  or 
head  of  flowers  is  androgynous  when  male  and  female  flowers  are  mixed  in 
it.  These  terms  are  only  used  in  the  case  of  very  few  families. 

As  the  scales  of  buds  are  leaves  undeveloped  or  reduced  in  size,  shape,  and 
consistence,  and  bracts  are  leaves  likewise  reduced  in  size,  and  occasionally 
altered  in  colour  ; so  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  considered  as  leaves  still 
further  altered  in  shape,  colour,  and  arrangement  round  the  axis,  and  often 
more  or  less  combined  with  each  other.  The  details  of  this  theory  consti- 
tute the  comparatively  modern  branch  of  botany  called  Vegetable  Meta- 
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morphosis  or  Homology  (sometimes  improperly  called  Morphology')^  the 
consideration  of  which  is  however  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

To  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  floral  parts,  let  us  take  a complete 
flower,  in  which  moreover  all  the  parts  wee  free  from  each  other,  definite  in 
number,  i.  e.  always  the  same  in  the  same  species,  and  symmetrical  or 
isomerous,  i.  e.  when  each  whorl  consists  of  the  same  number  of  parts. 

Such  a complete  symmetrical  flower  consists  of  either  four  or  five  whorls 
of  altered  leaves  placed  immediately  one  within  the  other. 

The  Calyx  forms  the  outer  whorl.  Its  parts  are  called  sepals. 

The  Corolla  forms  the  next  whorl.  Its  parts,  called  petals.^  usually  al- 
ternate with  the  sepals  ; that  is  to  say,  the  centre  of  each  petal  is  imme- 
diately over  the  interval  between  two  sepals. 

The  Stamens  form  one  or  two  whorls  within  the  petals.  If  two,  those 
of  the  outer  whorl  (the  outer  stamens)  alternate  with  the  petals,  and  are 
consequently  opposite  to,  or  over  the  centre  of  the  sepals  ; those  of  the 
inner  whorl  (the  inner  stamens)  alternate  with  the  outer  ones,  and  are  there- 
fore opposite  to  the  petals.  If  there  is  only  one  whorl  of  stamens,  they  most 
frequently  alternate  with  the  petals  ; but  sometimes  they  are  opposite  the 
petals  and  alternate  with  the  sepals. 

The  Pistils  form  the  inner  whorl,  and  usually  alternate  with  the  inner 
row  of  stamens. 

In  an  axillary  or  lateral  flower  the  upper  parts  of  each  whorl  (sepals,  petals, 
stamens,  or  pistils)  are  those  which  are  next  to  the  main  axis  of  the  stem  or 
branch,  the  lower  parts  those  which  are  furthest  from  it ; the  intermediate 
ones  are  said  to  be  lateral. 

The  number  of  parts  in  each  whorl  of  a flower  is  expressed  adjectively  by 
the  following  numerals  derived  from  the  Greek  : 

mono-,  di-,  tri-,  tetra-,  penta-,  kexa-,  hepta-,  octo-,  ennea-,  deca-,  etc.,  poly- 
1-,  2-,  3-,  4-,  5-,  6-,  ^ 7-,  8-,  9-,  10-,  ray- 

prefixed  to  a termination  indicating  the  particular  whorl  referred  to. 

Thus,  a Flower  is 

disepalous,  trisepalous,  tetrasepalous,  polysepalous,  etc.,  according  as 
there  are  two,  three,  four,  or  many  sepals. 

dipetalous,  tripetalous,  tetrapetalous,  polypetalous,  etc.,  according  as 
there  are  two,  three,  four,  or  many  petals. 

diandrous,  triandrous,  tetrandrous,  polyandrous,  etc.,  according  as  there 
are  two,  three,  four,  or  many  stamens. 

digynous,  trigynous,  tetragynous,  polygynous,  etc.,  according  as  there  are 
two,  three,  four,  or  many  pistils. 

And  generally,  if  symmetrical,  a flower  is 

dim,erous,  trimerous.,  tetramerous,  polymerous,  according  as  there  are 
two,  three,  four,  or  many  parts  to  each  whorl. 

Flowers  are  unsymmetrical  or  anisomerous,  strictly  speaking,  when  any  one 
of  tlie  whorls  has  a dilferent  number  of  parts  from  the  other  ; but  when  the 
pistils  alone  are  reduced  in  number,  tlie  flower  is  still  frequently  called  sym- 
metrical, or  isomerous,  if  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamina!  whorls  have  all  the 
same  number  of  parts. 

Flowers  are  irregular  when  the  parts  of  any  one  of  its  Avhorls  are  unequal 
in  size,  dissimilar  in  shape,  or  do  not  s]3read  regularly  round  the  axis  at 
equal  distances.  It  is  however  more  especially  irregularity  of  (he  corolla  that 
is  referred  to  in  descriptions.  A slight  inequality  in  size  or  direction  in  the. 
other  whorls  docs  not  prevent  the  flower  being  classed  as  regular,  if  the 
corolla  is  conspicuous  and  regular. 

c 
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§ 9.  The  Calyx  and  Corolla  or  Perianth. 

The  Calyx  is  usually  green,  and  smaller  than  the  corolla ; sometimes  very 
minute,  rudimentary,  or  entirely  wanting ; sometimes  very  indistinctly 
whorled,  or  not  whorled  at  all,  or  composed  of  a large  number  of  sepals  of 
which  the  outer  ones  pass  gradually  into  bracts,  and  the  inner  ones  into 
petals. 

The  Corolla  is  usually  coloured,  and  of  a more  delicate  texture  than  the 
calyx,  and,  in  popular  language,  is  often  more  specially  meant  by  the  fioiver 
Its  petals  are  more  rarely  indefinite  in  number,  and  the  whorl  more  rarely 
broken  than  in  the  case  of  the  calyx,  at  least  when  the  plant  is  in  a natural 
healthy  state.  What  are  commonly  called  double  flowers  are  in  most  cases 
a kind  of  monster  or  deformity,  of  accidental  origin,  though  more  or  less 
permanent  in  cultivation,  in  which  the  ordinary  number  of  petals  is  mul- 
tiplied by  the  conversion  of  stamens,  sepals,  or  even  pistils  into  petals,  by 
the  division  of  the  ordinary  petals,  or  simply  by  the  addition  of  supernu- 
merary ones.  Petals  are  also  sometimes  very  small,  rudimentary,  or  entirely 
deficient. 

In  most  cases  however  the  so-called  simple  perianth  is  one  in  which  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  similar  in  form  and  texture,  and  present  apparently 
a single  whorl.  Strictly  speaking  it  will  be  generally  found  that  one 
half  of  the  parts  (called  leaves  or  segments')  of  the  simple  perianth  are  in 
fact  outside  the  others,  at  least  in  the  young  bud,  and  that  there  is  some 
slight  difference  in  their  texture,  size,  shape,  or  colour,  indicating  to  the 
close  observer  the  presence  of  both  calyx  and  corolla  : hence  much  discre- 
pancy in  descriptive  works.  Where  one  botanist  describes  a simple  peri- 
anth of  six  segments,  another  will  speak  of  a double  perianth  of  three  se- 
pals and  three  petals. 

In  the  following  terms,  the  prefixes  .expressive  of  the  modifications  of 
form  of  the  corolla  and  its  petals  are  equally  applicable  to  the  calyx  and  its 
sepals,  and  to  the  simple  perianth  and  its  segments. 

The  Corolla  is  said  to  be  monopetalous  when  the  petals  are  united  either 
entirely,  or  at  the  base  only,  into  a cup,  tube,  or  ring ; polypetalous  when 
they  are  all  free  from  the  base.  These  expressions,  established  by  long 
usage,  are  not  strictly  correct,  for  monopetalous  (consisting  of  a single  pe- 
tal) should  apply  rather  to  a corolla  really  reduced  to  a single  petal,  which 
would  then  be  on  one  side  of  the  axis ; and  polypetalous  is  sometimes  used 
more  appropriately  for  a corolla  with  an  indefinite  number  of  petals.  Some 
modern  botanists  have  therefore  proposed  the  term  gamopetalous  for  the 
corolla  with  united  petals,  and  dialipetalous  for  that  with  free  petals  ; but 
the  old-established  expressions  are  still  the  most  generally  used. 

When  the  petals  are  partially  united,  the  lower  entire  portion  of  the  co- 
rolla is  called  the  tube,  whatever  be  its  shape,  and  the  free  portions  of  the 
petals  are  called  the  teeth,  lobes,  or  seaments,  according  as  they  are  sliort  or 
long  in  proportion  to  the  whole  length  of  the  corolla.  When  the  tube  is 
excessively  short,  the  petals  appear  at  first  sight  free,  but  tlieir  slight  union 
at  the  base  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  being  of  importance  in  classifica- 
tion. 

The  .SSstivation  of  a corolla  is  the  arrangement  of  the  petals,  or  of  such 
portion  of  them  as  is  free,  in  the  unexpanded  bud.  It  is 

valvate,  when  they  are  strictly  whorled  in  their  whole  length,  their  edges 
being  placed  against  each  other  without  overlapping. 

imbricate,  when  the  whorl  is  more  or  less  broken  by  some  of  the  petals 
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being  outside  tbe  others,  or  by  their  overlapping  each  other  at  least  at  the 
top. 

twisted^  or  contorted^  when  each  petal  overlaps  the  adjoining  one  on  one 
side,  and  is  overlapped  by  the  adjoining  one  on  the  other  side.  Some  bota- 
nists include  the  twisted  aestivation  in  the  general  term  imbricate^  others 
carefully  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

In  a few  cases  the  overlapping  is  so  slight  that  the  three  aestivations  can- 
not easily  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other ; in  a few  others  the  aestiva- 
tion is  variable  even  in  the  same  species,  but  in  general  it  supplies  a con- 
stant character  in  species,  in  genera,  or  even  in  Natural  Orders. 

In  general  shape  the  Corolla  is 

tubular^  when  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
tube  or  cylinder. 

campanulate^  when  approaching  in  some  measure  the  shape  of  a cup 
or  beU. 

urceolate^  when  the  tube  is  cup-shaped,  or  nearly  globular,  contracted 
at  the  top,  and  slightly  expanded  again  in  a narrow  rim. 

rotate^  or  stellate,  when  the  petals  or  lobes  are  spread  out  horizontally 
from  the  base  (or  nearly  so)  like  a wheel  or  star. 

hypocrateriform,  or  salver-shaped,  when  the  lower  part  is  cylindrical, 
and  the  upper  portion  expanded  horizontally.  In  this  case  the  name  of 
tube  is  restricted  to  the  cylindrical  part,  and  the  horizontal  portion  is  called 
the  limb,  whether  it  be  divided  to  the  base  or  not. 

infundAbuliform,  or  funnel-shaped,  when  the  tube  is  cylindrical  at  the 
base,  but  enlarged  at  the  top  into  a more  or  less  campanulate  limb,  of  which 
the  lobes  often  spread  horizontally.  In  this  case,  the  campanulate  part,  up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  lobes,  is  sometimes  considered  as  a portion  of 
the  tube,  sometimes  as  a portion  of  the  limb,  and  by  some  botanists  again 
described  as  independent  of  either,  under  the  name  of  throat  (fauces). 
Generally  speaking,  however,  in  campanulate,  infundibuliform,  or  other  co- 
rollas, where  the  lower  entire  part  passes  gradually  into  the  upper  divided 
and  more  spreading  part,  the  distinction  between  the  tube  and  the  limb  is 
drawn  either  at  the  point  where  the  lobes  separate,  or  at  the  part  where  the 
corolla  first  expands,  according  to  which  is  the  most  marked. 

The  upper  orifice  of  the  tube  is  often  called  its  mouth  or  its  throat. 

Irregular  corollas  have  received  various  names,  according  to  the  more 
familiar  forms  they  have  been  compared  to.  Some  of  the  most  important 
are  the 

bilabiate,  or  two-lipped  corolla,  when  in  a four-  or  five-lobed  corolla 
the  two  or  three  upper  lobes,  or  the  two  or  tlu’ee  lower  lobes,  are  closer 
placed  or  more  united  together  than  they  are  with  the  three  or  two  lower 
or  upper  ones,  as  the  case  may  be. 

personate,  when  two- lipped,  and  the  orifice  of  the  tube  closed  by  a pro- 
jection from  the  base  of  the  upper  or  lower  lip,  called  ‘a  palate. 

rinyent,  when  very  strongly  two-lipped,  and  the  orifice  of  the  tube  very 
open. 

spurred,  when  the  tube  or  lower  part  of  a petal  has  a conical  hollow 
projection,  compared  to  the  spur  of  a cock. 

The  above  terms  arc  more  especially  applied  to  the  shape  of  monopctalous 
corollas,  but  most  of  them  arc  also  applicable  to  those  in  which  the  petals 
are  free. 

Terms  applied  to  forms  of  corolla  peculiar  to  Pea-fiowering  plants,  Com- 
posites, and  other  Natural  Orders,  will  be  explained  under  the  respective 
Orders. 
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Most  of  the  terms  used  for  describing  the  forms  of  leaves  are  also  ap- 
plicable to  those  of  individual  petals  T but  the  flat-  expanded  portion  of  a 
petal,  corresponding  to  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  is  called  its  lamina^  and  the 
stalk,  corresponding  to  the  petiole,  its  claw  (unguis). 

§ 10.  The  Stamens. 

Although  in  a few  cases  the  outer  stamens  may  gradually  pass  into  petals,- 
yet,  in  general.  Stamens  are  very  different  in  shape  and  aspect  from  leaves, 
sepals,  or  petals.  It  is  only  in  a theoretical  point  of  view  (not  the  less  im- 
portant in  the  study  of  the  physiological  economy  of  the  plant)  that  they 
can  be  called  altered  leaves. 

Their  usual  form  is  a stalk  called  the  filament,  bearing  at  the  top  an  an- 
ther divided  into  two  pouches  or  cells.  These  cells  are  filled  with  'pollen, 
consisting  of  minute  grains,  usually  forming  a yellow  dust,  which  is  scat- 
tered, when  the  flower  expands,  from  an  opening  in  each  cell,  in  the  form  of 
a slit  or  a pore.  When  the  two  cells  are  not  closely  contiguous,  the  por- 
tion of  the  anther  which  unites  them  is  called  the  connectivum. 

The  filament  is  often  wanting,  and  the  anther  sessile,  yet  still  perfect ; but 
if  the  anther,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  stamen,  is  wanting,  or  does 
not  contain  any  pollen,  the  stamen  is  imperfect,  and  is  more  especially  said 
to  be  barren,  abortive,  or  rudimentary  (see  above,  p.  12),  according  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  imperfection  is  carried.  Imperfect  stamens  are  often 
termed  staminodia. 

In  unsymmetrical  flowers,  the  stamens  of  each  whorl  are  sometimes  re- 
duced in  number  below  that  of  the  petals,  even  to  a single  one,  and  in  seve- 
ral Natural  Orders  or  genera  they  are  multiplied  indefinitely. 

The  terms  monandrous  and  polyandrous  are  restricted  to  flowers  which 
have  really  but  one  stamen,  or  an  indefinite  number  respectively.  Where 
the  stamens  are  united  into  one,  the  flower  is  said  to  be  synandrous. 

Stamens  are 

monadelphous,  when  united  by  their  filaments  into  one  cluster.  This 
cluster  either  forms  a tube  round  the  pistil,  or,  if  the  pistil  is  wanting, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

diadelphous,  when  so  united  into  two  clusters.  The  term  is  more  par- 
ticularly applied  to  certain  Leguminosce,  in  which  nine  stamens  are  united 
by  their  filaments  into  a tube  split  open  on  the  upper  side,  and  a tenth, 
placed  in  the  slit,  is  free. 

triadelphous,  pentadelphous,  and  polyadelphous,  when  so  united  into 
three,  five,  or  several  clusters. 

syngenesious,  when  united  by  their  anthers  in  a ring  round  the  pistil, 
the  filaments  usually  remaining  free. 

didynamous,  when  (usually  in  a bilabiate  flower)  there  are  four  stamens 
in  two  pairs,  those  of  one  pair  longer  than  those  of  the  other. 

tetradynamous,  when  (in  Crucifers)  there  are  six,  four  of  them  longer 
than  the  two  others. 

An  Anther  is 

adnate,  when  continuous  with  the  filament,  the  anther-cells  appearing 
to  lie  their  w'^hole  length  along  the  upper  part  of  the  filament. 

versatile,  when  attached  by  their  back  to  the  very  point  of  the  fila- 
ment, so  as  to  swing  loosely. 

innate,  when  firmly  attached  to  the  filament,  and  yet  not  entirely  ad- 
nate. 

Anther-cells  may  be  parallel,  or  diverging  at  a less  or  greater  angle ; or 
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divaricate,  when  placed  end  to  end,  so  as  to  form  one  straight  line.  The 
end  of  each  anther-cell  placed  nearest  to  the  other  cell  is  generally  called  its 
apex  or  summit,  and  the  other  end  its  base,  although  in  some  works  the 
sense  of  these  terms  is  reversed. 

Anthers  have  often  on  their  connectivum  or  cells,  appendages  termed  bris- 
tles (setae),  sptirs,  crests,  points,  glands,  etc.,  according  to  their  appearance. 

Anthers  have  occasionally  only  one  cell : this  may  take  place  either  when 
the  cells  are  closely  contiguous  at  their  upper  ends,  and  the  partition  sepa- 
rating them  is  wanting  or  disappears,  when  the  cells  are  said  to  be  conjluent ; 
or  by  the  abortion  or  total  deficiency  of  one  cell,  when  the  anther  is  said  to 
be  dimidiate. 

Anthers  will  open  to  let  out  the  pollen,  like  capsules,  in  valves,  pores,  or 
slits. 

Pollen  is  not  always  in  the  form  of  dust.  The  whole  of  the  pollen  of 
each  anther-cell  sometimes  is  collected  into  one  or  two  little  wax-like  masses. 
The  terms  used  in  describing  the  forms  of  these  masses,  or  of  the  grains  of 
pollen,  are  either  in  common  use,  or  explained  under  other  heads. 

§ 11.  The  Pistils. 

Pistils,  although  they  may  occasionally  assume  rather  more  than  sta- 
mens the  appearance  and  colour  of  leaves,  are  still  more  difierent  in  shape 
and  structure. 

They  are  usually  sessile.  If  stalked,  their  stalk  is  called  a podocarp.  This 
stalk,  upon  which  each  separate  pistil  is  supported  above  the  receptacle, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  apparent  stalk,  upon  which  all  the  pistils 
of  a flower  are  sometimes  raised  above  the  calyx  and  petals,  which  is  usually 
an  elongation  of  the  receptacle.  (See  below,  p.  21.) 

They  consist  of  three  parts  : 

1,  tlie  Ovary,  or  enlarged  base,  which  includes  a cavity  or  cell,  con- 
taining one  or  more  small  bodies  called  ovules.  These  are  the  earliest  con- 
dition of  the  future  seeds. 

2,  the  Style,  proceeding  from  the  summit  or  near  the  summit  of  the 
ovary,  and  supporting — 

3,  the  Stigma,  which  forms  sometimes  a small  head  at  the  point  of 
the  style  or  top  of  the  ovnry,  or  is  sometimes  merely  the  point  of  the  style 
or  a portion  of  its  surface,  distinguished  by  a looser  textm’e,  covered  with 
minute  protuberances,  called 

The  style  is  often  wanting,  and  the  stigma  is  then  sessile  on  the  ovary, 
but  in  the  perfect  pistil  there  is  always  at  least  one  ovule  in  the  ovary,  and 
some  portion  of  stigmatic  surface.  Without  these  the  pistil  is  imperfect, 
and  said  to  be  barren,  abortive,  or  rudimentary,  according  to  the  degree  of 
imperfection. 

The  ovary  being  the  essential  part  of  the  pistil,  most  of  the  terms  relating 
to  the  number,  arrangement,  etc.,  of  tlie  pistils,  apply  specially  to  the  ovary. 
In  general  the  word  ovary  is  used  to  designate  all  the  ovaries  of  a flower, 
especially  if  they  arc  at  all  united.  When  the  word  ovary  is  thus  generally 
used,  each  separate  ovary  is  called  a carpel. 

The  number  of  carpels  oi*  ovaries  in  a (lower  is  frequently  reduced  below 
that  of  the  parts  of  the  other  floral  whorls,  even  in  flowers  otherwise  sym- 
metrical. The  carpels  or  ovaries  are  more  numerous  than  the  petals,  or 
indefinite,  in  a small  number  only  of  genera.  They  are  in  that  case  either 
arranged  in  a single  whorl,  or  form  a head  or  spike  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower. 
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The  terms  monogynous  and  polygynous  (with  one  or  many  pistils),  are 
vaguely  used,  applying  sometimes  to  the  whole  pistil,  sometimes  to  the  car- 
pels or  ovaries  alone,  sometimes  to  the  styles  or  stigmas  only.  Where  a 
more  precise  nomenclature  is  adopted,  the  flower  is 

monocarpellary^  when  there  is  a single  simple  carpel. 

tri-,  etc.,  to  poly-carpellary,  when  the  ovary  consists  of  two,  three, 
etc.,  or  an  indeflnite  number  of  carpels,  whether  separate  or  united. 

syncarpous^  when  tlie  ovaries  or  carpels  are  united  into  one  compound 
ovary. 

apocarpous^  when  the  ovaries  or  carpels  are  all  free  and  distinct. 

A compound  ovary  is 

unilocular^  or  one-celled^  when  there  are  no  partitions  between  the 
ovules,  or  when  these  partitions  do  not  meet  so  as  to  divide  the  ovary  mto 
several  cells. 

plurilocular^  or  several- celled^  when  completely  divided  into  two  or 
more  cells  by  partitions,  called  dissepiments,  usually  vertical,  radiating  from 
the  centre  or  axis  of  the  ovary  to  its  circumference. 

hi-y  tri-y  quadri-y  etc.,  to  multi-locular , according  to  the  number  of 
these  cells,  two,  three,  four,  etc.,  or  many. 

In  general  the  number  of  cells  or  of  dissepiments,  complete  or  partial,  or 
of  rows  of  ovules,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  carpels  of  which  the  ovary 
is  composed.  But  sometimes  each  carpel  is  divided  completely  or  partially 
into  two  cells,  or  has  two  rows  of  ovules,  so  that  the  number  of  carpels  ap- 
pears double  what  it  really  is.  Sometimes  again  the  carpels  are  so  com- 
pletely combined  as  to  form  a single  cell,  with  a single  ovule,  although  it 
really  consist  of  several  carpels.  But  in  these  cases  the  ovary  is  usually 
described  as  it  appears,  as  well  as  such  as  it  is  theoretically  supposed  to  be. 

In  apocarpous  flowers  the  styles  are  usually  free,  each  bearing  its  own 
stigma.  Very  rarely  tlie  greater  part  of  the  styles,  or  the  stigmas  alone,  are 
united,  whilst  the  carpels  remain  distinct. 

Syncarpous  flowers  are  said  to  have 

several  styles,  when  the  styles  are  free  from  the  base. 
one  style,  with  several  branches,  when  the  styles  are  connected  at  the 
base,  but  separate  below  the  point  where  the  stigmas  or  stigniatic  surfaces 
commence. 

one  simple  style,  with  several  stigmas,  when  united  up  to  the  point 
where  the  stjgmas  or  stigmatic  surfaces  commence,  and  then  separating. 

one  simple  style,  with  a branched,  lohed,  toothed,  notched,  or  entire 
stigma  (as  the  case  may  be),  when  the  stigmas  also  are  more  or  less  united. 

In  many  works  however  this  precise  nomenclature  is  not  strictly  adhered 
to,  and  considerable  confusion  is  sometimes  the  result. 

In  general  the  number  of  styles,  or  branches  of  the  style  or  stigmas,  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  carpels,  but  sometimes  that  number  is  doubled, 
especially  in  the  stigmas,  and  sometimes  the  stigmas  are  dichotomously 
or  pinnately  branched  or  penicillate,  that  is,  divided  into  a tuft  of  hair- 
like branches. 

All  these  variations  sometimes  make  it  a difficult  task  to  determine  the 
number  of  carpels  forming  a'  compound  ovary,  but  the  point  is  of  consider- 
able importance  in  fixing  the  affinities  of  plants,  and,  by  careful  considera- 
tion, the  real  as  well  as  the  apparent  number  has  now  in  most  cases  been 
agreed  upon. 

An  entire  stigma  is  said  to  be  punctiform  when  it  appears  like  the  mere 
point  of  the  style,  capitate  when  globular  hke  the  head  of  a pin. 
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The  placenta  is  the  part  of  the  inside  of  the  ovary  to  which  the  ovules 
are  attached,  sometimes  a mere  point  or  line  on  the  inner  surface,  often 
more  or  less  thickened  or  raised.  Pldcentation  therefore  is  the  indication 
of  the  part  of  the  ovary  to  which  the  ovules  are  attached. 

Placentas  are 

axile,  when  the  ovules  are  attached  to  the  axis  or  centre,  that  is : in 
plurilocular  ovaries,  when  they  are  attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  each  cell ; 
in  unilocular  simple  ovai’ies  (which  have  almost  always  an  excentrical  style 
or  stigma),  when  the  ovules  are  attached  to  that  side  of  the  ovary  nearest 
to  the  style ; in  unilocular  compound  ovaries,  when  the  ovules  are  attacli^d 
to  a central  axis  or  column  rising  up  from  the  base  of  the  cavity,  and  either 
free  at  the  top,  or  attached  also  to  the  summit  of  the  cavity. 

parietal^  when  the  ovules  are  attached  to  the  inner  siirface  of  the  cavity 
of  a one-celled  compound  ovary.  Parietal  placentae  are  usually  slightly 
thickened  or  raised  lines,  sometimes  broad  surfaces  nearly  covering  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cavity,  sometimes  projecting  far  into  the  cavity,  and  consti- 
tuting partial  dissepiments,  or  even  meeting  in  the  centre,  but  without  co- 
hering there.  In  the  latter  case  the  distinction  between  the  one-celled  and 
the  several- celled  ovary  is  not  always  very  clear. 

When  there  are  but  one  or  two  ovules  in  each  cell  or  in  the  ovary,  they 
may  he  pendulous  either  from  the  top  of  the  ovary,  or  from  a central  erect 
column,  or  more  frequently  from  one  side  near  the  top ; or  they  may  be 
horizontally  attached  to  one  side,  or  erect  from  the  base.  If  there  are  two, 
they  may  be  moreover  collateral^  if  placed  side  by  side,  or  more  rarely  su- 
perposed one  above  the  other. 

§ 12.  The  Receptacle  and  relative  attachment  of  the  Floral  Whorls. 

The  Receptacle  is  the  extremity  of  the  peduncle  (above  the  calyx),  upon 
which  the  corolla,  stamens,  and  ovary,  are  inserted.  It  is  sometimi's  little 
more  than  a mere  point  or  minute  hemisphere,  but  it  is  often  also  more  or 
less  elongated,  thickened,  or  otherwise  enlarged. 

(The  term  Receptacle  is  extended  also  to  the  summit  of  a branch  or  in- 
florescence on  which  the  flowers  of  a head  are  inserted,  but  we  here  refer 
only  to  the  receptacle  of  a distinct  flower.) 

A Disk  is  a circular  enlargement  of  the  receptacle,  usually  in  the  form  of 
a cup  {cuptdar'),  of  a flat  disk  or  quoit,  or  of  a cushion  {pulvinate).  It  is 
most  frequently  immediately  under  the  ovary,  within  the  stamens,  some- 
times between  the  petals  and  stamens,  sometimes  bearing  the  petals  or  sta- 
mens, or  both,  at  its  circumference,  sometimes  quite  at  the  exti^emity  of  the 
receptacle,  with  the  ovaries  arranged  in  a ring  round  it,  or  under  it. 

The  disk  may  be  entire,  or  toothed,  or  lobed,  or  divided  into  a number 
of  parts,  usually  equal  to  or  twice  that  of  tlie  stamens  or  carpels.  When 
the  parts  of  the  disk  are  quite  distinct  and  short,  they  are  often  called 
glands. 

Sectaries  are  either  the  disk,  or  small  deformed  petals  or  stamens,  or 
small  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  petals  or  stamens,  or  any  small  bodies 
within  the  flower  which  do  not  look  like  petals,  stamens,  or  ovaries.  They 
were  formerly  supposed  to  siqiply  bees  with  their  honey,  and  the  term  is 
frequently  to  bo  met  with  in  the  older  Floras,  but  it  is  now  deservedly  going 
out  of  use. 

When  the  disk  bears  the  petals  and  stamens,  it  is  frequently  adherent  to, 
and  apparently  forms  part  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  or  it  is  adlicrcut  to,  and 
apparently  forms  part  of  the  outside  of  the  ovai’y,  or  of  both  calyx-tube. 
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and  ovary.  Hence  the  three  following  important  distinctions  in  tlie  rela- 
tive insertion  of  the  floral  whorls. 

Petals,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  expressed,  flowers,  are 

Tiypogynous  (i.e.  under  the  ovary),  when  they  or  the  disk  that  bears  them 
are  entirely  free  both  from  the  calyx  and  the  ovary.  The  ovary  is  then  de- 
scribed as  free  or  superior^  the  calyx  free  or  inferior.^  the  petals  as  being 
inserted  on  the  receptacle. 

perigynous  {i.e.  round  the  ovary),  when  the  disk  bearing  the  petals  is 
quite  free  from  the  ovary,  but  is  combined  with  the  base  of  the  calyx-tube. 
The  ovary  is  then  still  described  as./ree  or  superior.^  even  though  the  com- 
bined disk  and  base  of  the  calyx-tube  may  form  a deep  cup  with  the  ovary 
lying  in  the  bottom  ; the  calyx  is  said  to  be  free  or  inferior^  and  the  petals 
are  described  as  inserted  on  the  calyx. 

epigynous  {i.e.  upon  the  ovary),  when  the  disk  bearing  the  petals  is 
combined  both  with  the  base  of  the  calyx-tube  and  the  outside  of  the  ovary  ; 
either  closing  over  the  ovary  so  as  only  to  leave  a passage  for  the  style,  or 
leaving  more  or  less  of  the  top  of  the  ovary  free,  but  always  adhering  to  it 
above  the  level  of  the  insertion  of  the  lowest  ovule  (except  in  a very  few 
cases  where  the  ovules  are  absolutely  suspended  fi’om  the  top  of  the  ovary). 
In  epigynous  flowers  the  ovary  is  described  as  adherent  or  inferior.,  the  calyx 
as  adherent  or  superior.,  the  petals  as  inserted  on  or  above  the  ovary.  In 
some  works,  however,  most  epigynous  flowers  are  included  in  the  perigynous 
ones,  and  a very  different  meaning  is  given  to  the  term  epigynous  (for  which 
see  below,  p.  21),  and  there  are  a few  cases  where  no  positive  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  the  epigynous  and  perigynous,  or  again  between  the 
perigynous  and  hypogynous  flowers. 

An  inferior  or  adherent  ovary  (or  its  inferior  or  adherent  portion)  has 
usually  the  appearance  of  a mere  cavity  in  the  somewhat  enlarged  summit  - 
of  the  peduncle  below  the  calyx  and  petals.  And  some  modern  botanists 
propose  to  describe  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx,  with  the  adherent  petal- 
bearing disk,  in  perigynous  as  well  as  epigynous  flowers,  as  an  enlargement 
of  the  peduncle,  bearing,  at  the  circumference  or  at  the  top,  the  calyx,  petals, 
and  stamens,  and,  in  the  centre  or  loithinside,  the  ovary.  As  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  peduncle  and  its  enlargements  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
receptacle  and  its  disks  on  the  other,  is  that  tfie  former  bears  the  bracts  and 
calyx  and  the  latter  the  rest  of  the  flower,  an  enlarged  summit  of  the 
peduncle  and  a dish  are  morphologically  the  same  thing.  This  proposed 
mode  of  describing  may  be  theoretically  more  correct,  but  the  theory  of  ad- 
herence explained  above  is  the  most  usually  adopted  in  our  Floras. 

When  there  are  no  petals  it  is  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  that  determines 
the  difference  between  the  hypogynous,  perigynous,  and  epigynous  flowers. 

When  there  are  both  petals  and  stamens, 

in  hypogynous  flowers  the  petals  and  stamens  are  usually  free  from  each 
other,  but  sometimes  they  are  combined  at  the  base.  In  that  case,  if  the 
petals  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  the  stamens  are  monadelphous, 
the  petals  are  often  said  to  be  inserted  on  or  combined  with  the  staminal  tube  ; 
if  the  coroUa  is  gamopetalous  and  the  stamens  distinct  from  each  other,  the 
latter  are  said  to  be  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

in  perigynous  flowers  the  stamens  are  usually  inserted  immediately 
within  the  petals,  or  alternating  with  them  on  the  edge  of  the  disk,  but  oc- 
casionally much  lower  down  within  the  disk,  or  even  on  the  unenlarged  part 
of  the  receptacle. 

in  epigynous  flowers,  when  the  petals  are  distinct,  the  stamens  are 
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usually  inserted  as  in  perigynous  flowers  ; when  the  corolla  is  gainopetalous, 
the  stamens  are  often  combined  at  the  base  with  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  or, 
as  it  is  more  frequently  expressed,  inserted  in  the  tube. 

When  the  receptacle  is  distinctly  elongated  below  the  ovary,  it  is  often 
called  a gynohasis  or  stalk  of  the  ovary.  If  the  elongation  takes  place  below 
the  stamens  or  below  the  petals,  these  stamens  or  petals  are  then  said  to  be 
inserted  on  the  stalk  of  the  ovary ^ and  are  occasionally,  but  falsely,  described 
as  epigynous.  Really  epigynous  stamens  {i.  e.  when  the  fllaments  are  com- 
bined with  the  ovary)  are  very  rare,  unless  the  rest  of  the  flower  is  epi- 
gynous. 

An  epigynous  disk  is  a name  given  either  to  the  thickened  summit  of  the 
ovary  in  epigynous  flowers,  or  very  rarely  to  a real  disk  or  enlargement  of 
the  receptacle  closing  over  the  ovary. 

§ 13.  The  Fruit. 

The  Fruit  consists  of  the  ovary  and  whatever  other  parts  of  the  flower 
persist  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  usually  enlarged,  and  more  or  less  altered 
in  shape  and  consistence.  It  encloses  or  covers  the  seed  or  seeds  till  t!ie 
period  of  maturity,  when  it  either  opens  for  the  seed  to  escape  or  falls  to 
the  ground  with  the  seed. 

Fruits  are,  in  elementary  works,  said  to  be  simple  when  the  result  of  a 
single  flower,  compound  when  they  proceed  from  several  flowers  closely 
packed  or  combined  in  a head.  This  terminology,  if  generally  used,  might 
lead  to  some  confusion,  for  the  fruit  resulting  from  a single  flower  with  several 
distinct  carpels,  is  compound  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  applied  to 
the  ovary.  But  in  descriptive  botany  a fruit  is  always  supposed  to  result 
from  a single  flower  unless  the  contrary  be  stated. 

In  compound  fruits  (the  result  of  several  flowers)  the  involucre  or  bracts 
often  persist  and  form  part  of  the  fruit,  but  very  seldom  so  in  single  fruits. 

The  adherent  part  of  the  calyx  of  epigynous  flowers  always  persists  and 
forms  part  of  the  fruit ; the  free  part  of  the  calyx  of  epigynous  flov/ers,  or 
the  calyx  of  perigynous  flowers,  either  persists  entirely  at  the  top  of  thefriut, 
or  the  lobes  alone  falloffj  or  the  lobes  fall  oflF  with  whatever  part  of  the  tube 
is  above  the  insertion  of  the  petals,  or  the  wFole  of  what  is  free  from  the  ovary, 
including  the  disk  bearing  the  petals.  The  calyx  of  hypogynous  flowers 
usually  falls  off  entirely  or  persists  entirely.  In  general  a calyx  is  called 
deciduous  if  any  part  falls  ofi‘.  When  it  persists  it  is  either  enlarged  round 
or  under  the  fruit,  or  it  withers  and  dries  up. 

The  corolla  usually  falls  off  entirely;  when  it  persists  it  is  usually  withered 
and  dry,  or  very  seldom  enlarges  round  the  fruit. 

Tlie  stamens  either  fall  off',  or  more  or  less  of  their  filaments  persist,  usually 
witliered  and  dry. 

Tlie  style  and  stigma  sometimes  fall  off,  or  dry  up  and  disayjpear,  some- 
times persist,  forming  a point  to  the  fruit ; sometimes  become  enlarged  into 
a wing  or  other  appendage  to  the  fruit. 

The  pericarp  is  tlie  portion  of  the  fruit  formed  of  the  ovary,  and  wdiatcver 
adheres  to  it  exclusive  of  and  outside  of  the  seed  or  seeds,  exclusive  also  of 
the  persistent  reeeptaele,  or  of  whatever  portion  of  the  calyx  persists  round 
the  ovary  without  adhering  to  it. 

Fruits  are  generally  divided  into  succulent  (including  ptilpy^  and 

juicy  fruits)  and  dry. 

They  arc 

dehiscent^  when  they  open  at  maturity  to  let  out  the  seeds. 
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indehiscent^  when  they  do  not  open  spontaneously,  but  fall  off  with  the 
seeds. 

Succulent  fruits  are  almost  always  indehiscent.  Their  principal  kinds 
are 

the  Berry ^ in  which  the  whole  substance  of  the  pericarp  is  fleshy  or 
pulpy,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  skin  or  rind,  called  the  Bpicarp.  Tlie 
seeds  themselves  are  usually  immersed  in  the  pulp,  although  in  some  berries 
the  seeds  are  separated  from  the  pulp  by  the  walls  of  the  cavity  or  cells  of 
the  ovary,  which  form,  as  it  were,  aii  inner  skin  or  rind  called  the  Bndo- 
carp.  * 

the  Drupe,  in  which  the  pericarp,  when  ripe,  consists  of  two  distinct 
portions,  an  outer  succulent  one  called  the  Sarcocarp  (covered  like  the  berry 
by  a skin  or  epiearp),  and  an  inner  dry  endocarp  called  the  Butamen,  which 
is  either  cartilaginous  (of  the  consistence  of  parcliment)  or  hard  and  woody. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  commonly  called  a stone,  and  the  drupe  a stonefruit. 

Among  dry  fruits  the  principal  kinds  are 

the  Capsule,  or  Pod,*  a dry  fruit,  which  is  dehiscent.  When  ripe  it 
usually  splits  longitudinally  into  as  many  or  twice  as  many  pieces,  called 
valves,  ae  it  contains  cells  or  placentae.  Sometimes  it  discharges  its  seeds 
by  slits,  cMnJcs,  or  pores,  more  or  less  regularly  arranged.  Sometimes  it 
bursts  irregularly,  or  separates  into  two  parts  by  a horizontal  line.  The 
dehiscence  is  septicidal  when  the  capsule  opens  by  slits  opposite  the  dis- 
sepiments (or  partitions),  loculicidal  when  theshts  or  openings  are  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  cells. 

the  Nut,  or  Achene,  which  is  indehiscent,  and  contains  but  a single  seed. 
When  the  pericarp  is  thin  in  proportion  to  the  seed  it  encloses,  the  whole 
fruit  has  the  appearance  of  a seed,  and  is  so  called  in  popular  language. 
When  the  pericarp  of  a nut  is  hard,  it  is  popularly  called  the  shell,  and  the 
seed  the  Tcernel.  But  the  name  of  kernel  is  also  given  to  the  seed  of  a stone- 
fruit,  and  the  shell  is  more  properly  restricted  to  a part  of  the  seed  itself. 

As  to  their  shape.  Fruits,  Seeds,  Tubers,  or  other  parts  of  plants  not 
flattened  like  leaves,  are 

setaceous,  or  cayillary,  when  very  slender,  like  hau’s. 
subulate,  when  rather  thicker  and  firmer,  compared  to  an  awl. 
linear,  when  at  least  four  times  as  long  as  thick. 

oblong,  when  from  about  two  to  about  four  times  as  long  as  thick ; the 
above  terms  being  the  same  as  those  applied  to  flat  surfaces. 

ovoid,  when  egg-shaped,  with  the  broad  end  downwards ; obovoid,  if  the 
broad  end  is  upwards.  These  terms  correspond  to  the  ovate  and  obovate 
shapes  of  flat  surfaces. 

globular,  or  sphoerical,  when  corresponding  to  orbicular  in  a flat  sur- 
face. Pound  applies  to  both. 

conical,  when  tapering  upwards,  obconical  when  tapering  downwards, 
if,  in  both  cases,  a transverse  section  shows  a circle. 

pyramidal,  when  tapering  upwards,  obpyramidal  when  tapering  down- 
wards, if,  in  both  cases,  a transverse  section  is  angular,  showing  a triangle 
or  polygon. 

cylindrical,  when  not  perceptibly  tapering. 
terete,  when  the  transvdi’se  section  is  not  angular. 

articulate,  or  jointed,  if  they  separate  when  ripe,  without  tearing,  into 
two  or  more  pieces  placed  end  to  end.  The  joints  where  they  separate  are 

* In  English  descriptions  pod  is  more  frequently  used  when  it  is  long  and  narrow,  or 
thin,  capsule  when  short  and  thick. 
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called  articulations , each  separate  piece  an  article.  The  name  joint  is 
in  common  language  given  both  to  the  articulation  and  the  article,  but 
more  especially  to  the  former.  Some  modern  botanists  however  propose  to 
restrict  it  to  the  article,  giving  the  name  of  joining  to  the  articulation. 

Fruits  have  often  external  appendages,  either  formed  by  persistent  parts 
of  the  flower  more  or  less  altered,  or  which  grow  out  of  the  ovary  or  of  the 
adherent  part  of  the  calyx.  If  these  appendages  are  thin  and  flat,  they  are 
called  wings.  A Samara  is  an  achene  or  nut,  with  a wing  at  its  upper 
end.  If  the  appendage  be  a ring  of  hairs  or  scales  at  the  top  of  the  fruit, 
it  is  called  a pappus. 

Where  a flower  has  several  distinct  ovaries  or  carpels,  these  several  car- 
pels will  often  become  as  many  distinct  berries,  drupes,  capsules,  or  achenes, 
as  the  case  may  be,  inserted  on  the  common  receptacle,  and  forming  one 
fruit.  The  receptacle  may  remain  dry  and  small,  or  become  enlarged  and 
succulent.  If,  when  ripe,  it  falls  off  with  the  carpels,  it  is  considered  as 
forming  part  of  the  fruit.  When  a fruit  consists  of  several  distinct  one- 
seeded  capsules,  each  capsule  is  called  a coccus.  Sometimes  the  cells  of  a sin- 
gle compound  ovary  will  separate,  when  ripe,  into  as  many  distinct  cocci. 

The  peculiar  fruits  of  some  of  tlie  large  Orders  have  received  distinct 
names,  which  will  be  explained  under  each  Order.  Such  are  the  siliqua 
and  silicule  of  Crucifers,  the  legume  of  Pea-flowers,  pome  of  Pyrus  and 
allied  genera,  the  pepo  of  the  Oourd  family,  the  follicle  of  the  Periwinkle 
and  Asclepias  families,  the  cone  of  Conifers,  the  grain  or  caryopsis  of 
Grrasses,  etc. 

§ 14.  The  Seed. 

The  real  Seed  is  always  enclosed  in  the  pericarp,  except  in  Conifers.  It 
contains,  when  ripe,  an  emhryo  or  young  plant,  either  lying  within  the  shell 
or  skin  of  the  seed,  and  filling,  or  nearly  filling,  the  cavity  (but  not  attached 
to  it),  or  more  or  less  immersed  in  a mealy,  oily,  fleshy,  or  horn-like  sub- 
stance, called  the  albumen.  The  presence  or  absence  of  this  albumen,  that 

is,  the  distinction  between  albuminous  and  exalbuminous  (or  not  albumi- 
nous) seeds  is  one  of  great  importance.  The  embryo  and  albumen  can  often 
only  be  found  or  distinguished  when  the  seed  is  quite  ripe,  or  sometimes 
only  when  it  begins  to  germinate. 

The  shell  of  the  seed  consists  usually  of  two  separable  coats.  The  outer 
coat,  called  the  testa,  is  usually  the  principal  one,  and  in  most  cases  the 
only  one  attended  to  in  descriptions.  It  may  be  hard  and  crustaceous,  or 
thin  and  membranous  (skin-like),  dry,  or  rarely  succulent.  It  is  occasionally 
expanded  into  wings,  or  sometimes  bears  a tuft  of  hair,  cotton,  or  wool, 
called  a coma. 

The  funicle  is  the  stalk  by  which  the  seed  is  attached  to  the  placenta. 
It  is  occasionally  enlarged  into  a membranous,  pulpy,  or  fleshy  appendage 
sometimes  spreading  over  a considerable  part  of  tlie  seed,  or  nearly  enclosing 

it,  called  an  aril.  A strophiole  or  caruncule  is  a similar  appendage  proceeding 
from  the  testa. 

The  hilum  is  tlie  scar  left  on  the  seed  where  it  separates  from  the  funicle. 

The  perisperm  is  a name  given  by  botanists  to  the  albumen.  By  analogy 
with  pericarp,  it  would  be  better  ap])licd  to  the  shell  of  the  seed. 

The  Embryo  consists  of  the  radicle,  or  future  root,  one  or  two  cotyle- 
dons, or  future  seed-leaves,  and  the  plumula,  or  future  bud  at  the  base  of 
the  cotyledons.  In  some  seeds,  especially  when  there  is  no  albumen,  these 
several  parts  are  very  conspicuous  j in  others  they  are  very  dillicult  to  dis- 
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tinguisli ; and  in  some  cases  the  whole  embryo  will  elude  the  most  careful 
search  until  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate. 

Although  the  embryo  lies  loose  within  the  seed,  it  is  generally  in  some 
determinate  position  with  respect  to  the  seed  or  to  the  whole  fruit.  This 
position  is  described  by  stating  the  direction  of  the  radicle,  which  is  said 
to  be 

superior,  if  pointing  towards  the  summit  of  t\\e  fruit. 

inferior,  if  pointing  towards  the  base  of  i\ie  fruit. 

next  the  hilum,  if  pointing  towards  the  hilum,  or  base  of  the  seed. 

§ 15.  Accessory  Organs. 

Under  this  name  are  included,  in  many  elementary  works,  various  ex- 
ternal parts  of  plants  which  do  not  appear  to  act  any  essential  part  either  in 
the  vegetation  or  reproduction  of  the  plant.  They  may  be  classed  under  four 
heads.  Tendrils  and  Hooks,  Thorns  and  Trickles,  Hairs,  and  Glands. 

Tendrils  are  usually  abortive  petioles,  or  abortive  peduncles,  or  sometimes 
abortive  ends  of  branches.  They  are  simple,  or  more  frequently  branched, 
flexible,  and  coil  more  or  less  firmly  round  any  objects  within  their  reach  in 
order  to  support  the  plant  to  which  tliey  belong.  Books  are  the  same  thing, 
only  of  a firmer  consistence,  not  branched,  and  only  hooked  at  the  extremity. 

Thorns  and  Prickles  have  been  fancifully  called  the  weapons  of  plants. 
A Thorn  is  the  strongly  pointed  extremity  of  a branch,  or  abortive  petiole,  or 
abortive  peduncle.  A Prickle  is  a sharply  pointed  excrescence  from  the 
epidermis,  or  skin,  and  is  usually  produced  on  a branch,  on  the  petiole,  or 
veins  of  a leaf,  or  on  a peduncle.  When  the  vein  of  a leaf  projects  beyond 
tiie  margin  with  a sharp  point,  it  is  called  also  a prickle,  not  a thorn.  A 
plant  is  spinous  if  it  has  tlioims,  aculeate  if  it  has  prickles. 

Hairs,  in  the  general  sense,  or  the  indumentum  (or  clothing)  of  a plant  in- 
clude all  those  productions  of  the  epidermis  which  have,  by  a more  or  less 
appropriate  comparison,  been  termed  bristles,  hairs,  doivn,  cotton,  or  wool. 
They  appear  sometimes  to  afford  some  kind  of  protection  against  meteo- 
rological vicissitudes,  occasionally  to  assist  in  the  dispersion  of  pollen,  but, 
generally  speaking,  to  have  no  very  evident  use. 

The  epidermis,  or  the  surface  of  an  organ,  is 

smooth,  when  without  any  protuberance  whatever. 
glabrous,  when  without  any  hairs  of  any  kind. 

striate,  when  marked  with  parallel  longitudinal  lines,  either  slightly 
raised,  or  merely  discoloured. 

furroioed,  or  ribbed,  wlien  the  parallel  lines  are  more  distinctly  raised. 
viscous,  viscid,  or  glutinous,  when  covered  with  a sticky  or  clammy 
exudation. 

tuberculate,  or  warted,  when  covered  with  minute  protuberances,  com- 
pared to  warts. 

muricate,  when  the  protuberances  are  more  raised  and  pointed,  yet  not 
slender  enougli  to  be  called  bristles,  nor  large  enough  to  be  called  prickles. 
setose,  or  bristly,  when  bearing  stiff  erect  hairs. 

glandular-setose,  when  the  setse  or  bristles  terminate  in  a minute 
resinous  head  or  drop.  Those  who  specif  lly  study  roses  and  brambles,  limit, 
in  that  case,  the  meaning  of  setae  to  such  as  are  glandular. 
glochidiate,  when  tlie  setse  are  hooked  at  the  top. 

pilose,  when  the  surface  is  thinly  scattered  with  rather  long  simple 
hairs. 

hispid,  when  more  thickly  covered  with  rather  stifiP  hairs. 
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’hirsute^  when  the  hairs  are  dense  and  not  so  stiff. 
downy,  or  pubescent,  when  the  hairs  are  short  and  soft. 
strigose,  when  the  hairs  are  rather  short  and  stiff,  and  lie  close  along 
the  surface,  all  in  the  same  direction. 

tomentose,  or  cottony,  when  the  hairs  are  very  short,  rather  dense,  and 
more  or  less  intricate,  usually  white. 

woolly,  when  the  hairs  are  loosely  intricate  and  long,  compared  to  wool. 
mealy,  ox  farinose,  when  the  hairs  are  excessively  short,  intricate,  and 
white,  and  come  off  readily,  having  the  appearance  of  meal. 

canescent,  or  hoary,  when  the  hairs  are  so  short  as  not  readily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished separately  by  the  naked  eye,  and  yet  give  a general  whitish  hue 
to  the  epidermis. 

glaucous,  when  of  a pale  bluish-green,  often  covered  with  a fine  bloom. 

Hairs  are  often  branched.  If  forked  from  the  base,  and  the  forks  spread 
along  the  surface  in  opposite  directions,  the  hairs  are  said  to  be  attached  by 
the  centre.  If  several  branches  radiate  horizontally  from  the  base,  the  hairs 
are  said  to  be  stellate.  These  stellate  hairs  are  sometimes  connected  to- 
gether into  little  flat  circular  disks  attached  by  the  centre.  These  are  called 
scales,  and  the  surface  said  to  be  scaly  or  lepidote,  in  a very  different  sense 
to  that  of  the  scales  (or  squamce)  defined  above  (p.  9)  as  reduced  leaves. 

The  sense  here  attached  to  the  terms  expressive  of  the  different  kinds  of 
hairiness  is  in  each  case  that  which  appears  to  be  the  most  generally 
adopted,  but  it  is  often  very  vague.  Different  botanists  will  often  use  very 
different  terms  to  express  the  same  kind  of  hairiness.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  terms  pilose,  hispid,  hirsute,  pubescent,  and  tomentose.  Hairi- 
ness is  however  so  very  variable  a character  in  most  plants,  that  some  vague- 
ness cannot  be  avoided,  and  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence. 

The  name  of  Glands  is  given  to  several  different  productions,  and  princi- 
pally to  the  four  following  ; — 

1.  Small  wart-like  or  shield-shaped  bodies,  either  sessile  or  sometimes 
stalked,  of  a fungous  or  somewhat  fleshy  consistence,  occasionally  secreting 
a smaU  quantity  of  oily  or  resinous  matter,  but  more  frequently  dry.  They 
are  generally  few  in  number,  often  definite  in  their  position  and  form,  and 
occur  chiefly  on  the  petiole  or  principal  veins  of  leaves,  on  the  branches  of 
inflorescences,  or  on  the  stalks  or  principal  veins  of  bracts,  sepals,  and  petals. 

2.  Minute  raised  dots,  usually  black,  red,  or  dark- coloured,  of  a resinous 
or  oily  nature,  always  superficial  and  apparently  exudations  from  the 
epidermis.  They  are  often  very  numerous  on  leaves,  bracts,  sepals,  and 
green  branches,  and  occur  even  on  petals  and  stamens,  more  rarely  on  pistils. 
When  raised  upon  slender  stalks  they  are  called  pedicellate  glands  or  glan- 
dular hairs,  according  to  tlie  thickness  of  the  stalk. 

3.  Small  globular  oblong  or  even  linear  vesicles  filled  with  oil,  imbedded 
in  the  substance  itself  of  leaves,  bracts,  floral  organs,  or  fruits.  They  are 
often  very  numerous,  like  transparent  dots,  sometimes  few  and  determinate 
in  form  and  position.  In  the  pericarp  of  Umbelliferse  they  are  remarkably 
regular  and  conspicuous,  and  take  the  name  of  vittcB. 

4.  Lobes  of  the  disk  or  other  small  fleshy  excrescences  within  the  flower, 
whether  from  the  receptacle,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  or  pistils. 
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II.  Classification. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  descriptions  of  plants  should,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, be  arranged  under  natural  divisions,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  comparison 
of  each  plant  with  those  nearest  allied  to  it. 

The  descriptions  of  plants  here  alluded  to  are  descriptions  of  species^  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  Flora  refer  to  natural  groups  of  species. 

A Species  comprises  all  the  individual  plants  which  resemble  each 
other  sufficiently  to  make  us  conclude  that  they  are  all,  or  may  have  been 
all,  descended  from  a common  parent.  These  individuals  may  often  differ 
from  each  other  in  many  striking  particulars,  such  as  colour  of  the  flower, 
size  of  the  leaf,  etc.,  but  these  particulars  are  such  as  experience  teaches  us 
are  liable  to  vary  in  the  seedlings  raised  from  one  individual. 

When  a large  number  of  individuals  of  a species  differ  from  the  others  in 
any  striking  particular,  they  constitute  a variety.  If  the  variety  generally 
comes  true  from  seed  it  is  often  called  a race. 

A Variety  can  only  be  propagated  with  certainty  by  grafts,  cuttings, 
bulbs,  tubers,  or  any  other  method  which  produces  a new  plant  by  the 
development  of  one  or  more  buds  taken  from  the  old  one.  A race  may  with 
care  bo  propagated  by  seed,  although  seedlings  wiU  always  be  liable,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  lose  those  particulars  which  distinguished  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  species.  A real  species  will  always  come  true  from  seed. 

Tlie  known  species  of  plants  (now  near  100,000)  are  far  too  numerous  for 
the  human  mind  to  study  without  classification,  or  even  to  give  distinct  in- 
dividual names  to.  To  facilitate  these  objects,  an  admirable  system,  invented 
by  Linnseus,  has  been  universally  adopted,  viz.  one  common  substantive  name 
is  given  to  a number  of  species  which  resemble  each  other  more  than  they 
do  any  other  species ; the  species  so  collected  under  one  name  are  collec- 
tively called  a Genus,  the  common  name  being  the  generic  name.  Each 
species  is  then  distinguished  from  the  others  of  the  same  genus  by  the 
addition  of  an  adjective  epithet  or  specific  name.  Every  species  has  thus  a 
botanical  name  of  two  words.  In  Latin,  the  language  usually  used  for  the 
purpose,  the  first  word  is  a substantive,  and  designates  the  genus  ; the  second, 
an  adjective,  indicates  the  species.  In  English,  the  adjective  specific  name 
comes  before  the  substantive  or  generic  one. 

The  genera  thus  formed  being  still  too  numerous  for  study  without  further 
arrangement,  they  have  been  classed  upon  the  same  principles,  viz.  genera 
which  resemble  each  other  more  than  they  do  any  other  genus,  have  been 
collected  together  into  groups  of  a higher  degree,  called  Families  or  Natural 
Orders,  to  each  of  which  a common  name  has  been  given.  This  is  however 
for  the  purpose  of  study  and  comparison.  To  speak  of  a species,  to  refer  to 
it  and  identify  it,  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  is  the  generic  and  specific  name. 

The  name  of  a family  in  Latin  is  an  adjective  plural,  usually  taken  from 
the  name  of  some  one  typical  genus,  supposed  to  be  the  best  known  or  the 
most  marked.  Such  names  can  only  be  translated  into  English  by  the 
addition  of  the  word  plants  to  a plural  adjective,  or  by  using  the  name  of 
the  typical  genus  as  an  adjective  added  to  the  word  family  or  Order.  Thus 
Manunculacece  is  the  Latin  name  of  the  family  of  which  Ranunculus  is  the 
typical  genus.  In  English  we  would  render  it  by  the  Ranunculus  family 
(or  Order)  or  Ranunculaceous  Plants. 

The  number  of  species  included  in  a genus,  or  the  number  of  genera  in  a 
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family,  is  very  variable.  Sometimes  two  or  three,  or  even  a single  species, 
may  be  so  different  from  aU  others,  as  to  constitute  the  entire  genus ; in 
other  cases  several  hundred  species  may  resemble  each  otlier  so  much  as  to 
be  all  included  in  one  genus,  and  there  is  the  same  discrepancy  in  the  num- 
ber of  genera  to  each  family. 

Those  particulars  in  which  all  the  individuals  of  a species  resemble  each 
other,  and  by  which  they  differ  from  all  other  species,  are  called  characters 
of  the  species  ; they  altogether  form  the  specific  character  of  a plant.  So 
also  those  particulars  in  which  aU  the  species  of  a genus  resemble  each  otner, 
and,  by  which  they  differ  from  all  other  genera,  are  characters  of  the  genus, 
and  collectively  the  generic  character  of  the  plant. 

Families  themselves  are  often  in  the  same  manner  collected  into  Classes, 
and  where  famihes  contain  a large  number  of  Grenera,  or  Grenera  a large 
number  of  species,  they  require  further  classification.  The  genera  of  a 
family  are  collected  into  minor  groups,  called  Tribes,  the  species  of  a genus  into 
Sections,  and  in  a few  cases,  this  intermediate  classification  is  carried  still 
further.  The  names  of  these  several  groups,  the  most  generally  adopted, 
are  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  largest,  commonly  called  the  highest : — 

Classes.  Genera. 

Subclasses  or  Alliances.  Subgenera. 

Families  or  IN'atural  Orders.  Sections. 

Suborders.  Subsections. 

Tribes.  Species. 

Subtribes.  ' Varieties. 

Divisions. 

Subdivisions. 

Classes,  Famihes,  Grenera,  and  their  several  subdivisions,  are  called 
natural,  when,  in  forming  them,  all  resemblances  and  differences  are  taken 
into  account,  valuing  them  according  to  their  evident  or  presumed  impor- 
tance ; artificial,  when  resemblances  and  differences  in  some  one  or  very 
few  particulars  only  are  taken  into  account  independently  of  all  others. 

There  is  unfortunately,  in  a number  of  instances,  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  certain  plants  differing  from  each  other  in  certain  particulars, 
are  varieties  of  one  species,  or  belong  to  distinct  species  ; and  again,  whe- 
ther two  or  more  groups  of  species  should  constitute  as  many  sections  of  one 
genus,  or  distinct  genera,  or  tribes  of  one  family,  or  even  distinct  famihes. 
In  the  former  case,  as  a species  is  supposed  to  have  a real  existence  in 
nature,  the  question  is  susceptible  of  argument,  and  sometimes  of  absolute 
proof.  But  the  place  a group  should  occupy  in  the  scale  of  degree  is  very 
arbitrary,  being  a mere  question  of  convenience.  The  more  subdivisions 
upon  correct  principles  are  multiplied*  the  more  they  facilitate  the  study  of 
plants,  provided  always  the  main  resting-points  for  constant  use,  the  family 
and  the  genus,  are  comprehensive  and  distinct.  But  if  every  group  into 
which  a genus  can  be  divided  is  erected  into  a distinct  genus,  with  a sub- 
stantive name,  to  be  remembered  whenever  a species  is  spoken  of,  all  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Linnean  nomencla- 
ture are  gone. 
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III.  Collection,  Peeseevation,  and  Examination  of  Plants. 

Plants  can  undoubtedly  be  the  most  easily  and  satisfactorily  examined 
and  determined  in  the  field,  where  abundance  of  complete  specimens  are  at 
hand.  But  time  and  other  circumstances  will  rarely  admit  of  this  being 
done  during  a walk  or  an  excursion,  besides  that  it  is  often  desirable  to 
verify  or  assist  the  determination  by  comparison  with  other  plants  already 
preserved  and  named. 

A Specimen  must  therefore  be  gathered  for  examination  at  home.  The 
facihty  of  this  subsequent  examination  and  determination  will  depend 
much  on  the  way  in  which  the  specimen  is  selected  and  preserved. 

It  must  be  in  full  flower,  and  if  possible,  in  fruit  also.  If  both  flower 
and  fruit  are  not  to  be  had,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  one  in  as  early  a 
stage  of  flowering,  and  another  in  as  late  a stage,  as  can  be  found. 

If  the  plant  is  a small  one,  the  specimen  should  be  the  whole  plant,  in- 
cluding a portion  of  the  root. 

If  it  be  too  large  to  preserve  the  whole,  a good  flowering  branch  should 
be  selected,  with  the  foliage  as  low  down  as  can  be  gathered  with  it ; and 
one  or  two  of  the  lower  stem-leaves  or  radical  leaves,  if  any,  should  be  added. 

The  specimens  should  be  taken  from  a healthy  uninjured  plant,  of  a 
medium  size.  Or  if  a specimen  be  gathered  because  it  looks  a httle  dif- 
ferent from  the  majority  of  those  around  it,  apparently  belonging  to  the 
same  species,  a specimen  of  the  more  prevalent  form  should  be  taken  from 
the  same  locahty  for  comparison. 

If  the  specimen  brought  home  be  not  immediately  determined  whilst 
fresh,  but  dried  for  future  examination,  a note  should  be  taken  of  the  time, 
place,  and  situation  in  which  it  was  gathered;  of  the  stature,  habit,  and  other 
particulars  relating  to  any  tree,  shrub,  or  other  plant  of  which  the  specimen 
is  only  a portion;  of  the  kind  of  root  it  has;  of  the  colour  of  the  flower;  any 
particulars  of  thickness,  consistence,  etc.;  or  any  other  information  which 
the  specimen  itself  cannot  supply,  or  which  may  be  lost  in  the  process  of 
drying.  These  memoranda,  whether  taken  down  in  the  field,  or  from  the 
living  specimen  when  brought  home,  should  be  written  on  a label  attached 
to  or  preserved  with  the  specimen. 

To  dry  specimens,  they  are  laid  flat  between  several  sheets  of  bibulous 
paper,  and  placed  under  a weight,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  pressure.  The 
paper  is  subsequently  changed  at  intervals,  until  they  are  dry. 

In  laying  out  the  specimen,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  natural 
position  of  the  parts  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  laying  flat.  In  general,  if 
the  specimen  is  quite  fresh,  it  may  be  simply  laid  on  the  lower  sheet,  holding 
it  by  the  stalk,  and  drawing  it  slightly  downwards ; then,  as  the  upper  sheet 
is  laid  over,  if  it  be  slightly  drawn  downwards  as  it  is  pressed  down,  it  will 
be  found,  after  a few  trials,  that  the  specimen  will  have  retained  a natural 
form,  with  very  little  trouble. 

If  the  specimen  has  been  gathered  long  enough  to  have  become  flaccid,  it 
will  require  more  care  in  laying  the  leaves  flat  and  giving  the  parts  their 
proper  direction.  Specimens  kept  in  tin  boxes,  although  apparently  fresh, 
will  often  have  taken  unnatural  bends,  which  must  be  corrected,  and,  after  aU, 
specimens  will  never  be  good  if  kept  long  after  gathering,  before  they  are 
aid  out. 
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If  the  specimen  is  very  bushy,  some  branches  must  be  thinned  out,  but 
always  so  as  to  show  where  the  branch  has  been. 

If  any  part,  such  as  the  head  of  a thistle,  the  stem  of  a broomrape,  or 
the  bulb  of  a lily,  be  very  thick,  a portion  of  what  is  to  be  the  under  side  of 
the  specimen,  may  be  sliced  off.  Some  thick  specimens  may  be  split  from 
top  to  bottom  before  drying. 

If  the  specimen  be  succulent  or  tenacious  of  life,  such  as  a sedum  or  an 
orchis,  it  may  be  dipped  in  boiling  water,  all  hut  the  flowers.  This  will  kill 
the  plant  at  once,  and  enable  it  to  be  dried  rapidly,  losing  less  of  its  colour 
or  foliage  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Dipping  in  boiling  water  is 
also  useful  in  the  case  of  heaths  and  other  plants  which  are  apt  to  shed  their 
leaves  during  the  process  of  drying. 

The  number  of  sheets  of  paper  to  be  placed  between  each  specimen,  or 
sheet  of  specimens,  will  depend  on  the  one  hand  on  the  thickness  and  hu- 
midity of  the  specimens,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  paper  one  has  at  command.  The  more  and  the  better  the  paper  is,  the 
less  frequently  wiU  it  be  necessary  to  change  it,  and  the  sooner  the  j^lants 
will  dry.  The  best  paper  now  made  in  England  is  Bentall’s.  On  the  Con- 
tinent the  common  unsized  grey  paper  is  to  be  had  very  much  cheaper. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  paper  used  is  well  dried.  It  it  be  likewise 
hot,  all  the  better;  but  it  must  then  be  very  dry;  and  wet  plants  put  into 
hot  paper  will  require  changing  very  soon,  to  prevent  their  turning  black, 
for  hot  damp,  without  ventilation,  produces  rapid  fermentation. 

For  pressing  plants,  various  more  or  less  complicated  and  costly  presses 
are  made.  None  is  better  than  a pair  of  boards  the  size  of  the  paper,  and 
a stone  or  heavy  books  or  other  weight  upon  them  if  at  home,  or  a pair  of 
strong  leather  straps  round  them  if  travelling.  Each  of  these  boards  should 
be  double,  that  is,  made  of  two  layers  of  thin  boards,  the  opposite  way  of 
the  grain,  and  joined  together  by  a row  of  clenched  brads  round  the  edge, 
without  glue.  Such  boards,  in  deal  rather  less  than  half  an  mch  thick  (each 
layer  about  2^  lines),  will  be  found  light  and  durable. 

It  is  useful  also  to  have  extra  boards  or  pasteboards  the  size  of  the  paper, 
to  separate  thick  plants  from  thin  ones,  wet  ones  from  those  nearly  dry,  etc. 
If  some  of  these  intermediate  boards  be  made  of  two  layers  of  narrow  strips, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  intervals  between  the  strips  of  eacJi 
layer,  the  ventilation  produced  will  much  accelerate  the  drying,  without 
frequent  changing.  Such  an  apparatus  as  described  and  figured  in  the 
‘ Gardeners’  Chronicle,’  1852,  p.  164,  admirable  for  home  use,  is,  however, 
rather  bulky  for  travelling. 

The  more  frequently  the  plants  are  changed  into  dry  paper  the  better. 
Excepting  for  very  stiff  or  woody  plants,  the  first  pressure  should  be  light, 
and  tlie  first  changing,  if  possible,  after  a few  hours.  Then,  or  at  the  second 
clianging,  when  the  specimens  will  have  lost  their  elasticity,  but  will  not 
yet  have  dried  stiff,  will  be  tlie  time  for  putting  right  any  part  of  the  speci- 
men which  may  have  taken  a wrong  fold  or  a bad  direction.  After  tliis  the 
pressure  may  be  gradually  increased,  and  the  plants  left  from  one  to  several 
days  without  changing.  The  exact  amount  of  pressure  cannot  be  given,  as 
it  will  depend  on  the  consistence  of  the  specimens  and  the  amount  of  paper. 
It  must  only  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  too  much  pressure  cruslies  the  delicate 
parts,  too  little  allows  them  to  shrivel,  in  both  cases  interfering  with  tlieir 
future  examination. 

The  most  convenient  specimens  will  always  be  made,  if  the  drying  paper 
is  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  herbarium  in  which  they  are  to  bo  kept, 
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That  of  writing  demy,  rather  more  than  16  inches  by  10|  inches,  is  a com- 
mon and  very  convenient  size.  A small  size  reduces  the  specimens  too  much, 
a large  size  is  both  costly  and  inconvenient  for  use. 

To  examine  the  interior  of  flowers  or  fruits  in  dried  specimens,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  soften  them.  If  the  parts  are  very  delicate,  this  is  best  done  by 
gradually  moistening  them  in  cold  water ; in  most  cases,  steeping  them  in  hot 
water  or  in  steam  is  much  quicker.  Yery  hard  fruits  and  seeds  will  require 
boiling  to  be  able  to  dissect  them  easily. 

For  dissecting  and  examining  flowers  in  the  fleld,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
a penknife  and  a pocket-lens  of  two  or  three  glasses,  from  one  inch  to  two 
inches  focus.  At  home  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  a mounted  lens  or 
simple  microscope  with  a stage  holding  a glass  plate,  upon  which  the  flowers 
to  be  dissected  may  be  laid,  and  a pair  of  dissectors,  one  of  which  should  be 
narrow  and  pointed,  or  a mere  point  like  a thick  needle  in  a handle  ; the 
other  should  have  a pointed  blade  with  a sharp  edge  to  make  clean  sections 
across  the  ovary.  A compound  microscope  is  unnecessary  for  the  characters 
given  in  this  work. 


lY.  Deteemination  of  Plants. 

The  Analytical  Keys  of  this  work,  or  tables  for  finding  out  the  names 
of  plants,  contain  under  each  bracket  two  alternatives  (rarely  three  or  more), 
as  near  as  possible  contradictory  or  incompatible  with  each  other.  The 
plant  to  be  determined  must  be  examined  to  see  which  of  the  two  alterna- 
tives applies  to  it,  commencing  with  the  first  bracket  of  the  general  table, 
and  following  through  the  bracket  to  which  that  alternative  refers,  and  so 
on  till  the  name  of  the  Order  is  arrived  at.  The  plant  must  then  be  care- 
fully compared  with  the  description  of  the  Order  given  in  the  Flora.  If  it 
agrees,  the  same  process  must  be  gone  through  with  the  Analytical  Key  of 
the  genera  of  that  Order  to  find  the  genus,  and  again  with  the  key  of  the 
species  of  that  genus  to  find  the  species.* 

Suppose  the  plant  to  be  a Dandelion,  a Daisy,  or  a Thistle.  On  opening 
what  appears  to  be  the  flower,  we  see  at  once  that  each  part,  which  we  may 
at  first  have  taken  for  a petal,  contains  a separate  style,  and  has  a separate 
ovary  (appearing  like  a seed)  under  it,  but  no  separate  calyx,  all  these  flo- 
rets being  collected  within  a common  involucre.  The  flower  is  therefore 
compound.  Our  attention  is  also  called  to  the  anthers.  They  may  at  first 
escape  the  beginner,  but  with  a little  care  they  will  be  discovered  forming  a 
ring  round  the  style.  We  may  then  conclude  that  our  plant  agrees  with 
the  first  alternative  which  refers  to  the  second  bracket.  We  must  now 
look  to  the  ovary  under  any  one  of  the  florets,  cut  it  open,  and,  finding  but 
a single  ovule  or  seed,  we  are  referred  to  the  great  Order  of  Composites. 
This  second  bracket  is  only  necessary  to  exclude  two  or  three  Campanula- 
ceous  plants  {JPhyteuma  and  Jasione),  which  have  the  united  anthers  and 
heads  of  flowers  of  Composites,  but  are  most  readily  known  by  the  nume- 
rous small  ovules  or  seeds  in  their  ovary  or  fruit.  On  turning  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  Order  Composites,  we  are  cautioned  against  confounding 
with  them  two  or  three  other  plants  which  have  similar  heads  of  flowers, 
and  being  satisfied  we  are  right,  we  proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  find  out 
the  genus  of  our  plant. 

* In  the  tables  of  genera  and  species  in  this  work,  the  alternatives,  instead  of  being 
bracketed  together,  are  usually  equally  indented  within  the  margin,  a form  more  conve- 
nient for  reference  when  the  genera  so  classed  are  not  numerous. 
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Suppose  the  plant  to  be  a Violet.  Although  the  anthers  are  united  in  a 
ring,  the  flowers  are  quite  separate,  each  with  its  own  calyx,  and  we  are 
referred  by  the  second  alternative  to  the  third  bracket,  the  double  perianth 
refers  us  to  the  fifth,  the  free  ovary  to  the  sixth,  the  single  ovary  to  the 
seventh,  the  irregular  corolla  to  the  fortieth,  the  spur  to  one  of  the  petals 
to  the  forty-first,  the  five  stamens  to  the  forty-second,  under  which  the  five 
sepals  and  petals  indicate  at  once  the  genus  Violet.  We  then  compare  our 
plant  with  the  description  of  the  genus  in  the  Flora,  before  we  proceed 
to  ascertain  the  species.  In  making  use  of  these  descriptions,  the  beginner 
must  be  careful  not  to  he  misled  by  the  popular  meaning  of  terms  to  which 
a technical  sense  has  been  given  by  botanists,  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  he 
should  refer  to  the  definitions  through  the  Index  of  Terms. 

After  a little  habit,  this  mechanical  process  will  be  much  abridged.  The 
great  divisions  of  the  general  analytical  table  will  be  at  once  recognized,  and 
very  soon  the  large  Orders  and  genera  will  become  so  familiar,  that  in  most 
cases  the  amateurs  will  only  have  to  commence  with  them.  Yet  in  all  cases 
of  doubt  and  hesitation,  wherever  the  plant  does  not  agree  perfeetly  with 
the  generic  character  and  description,  he  must  revert  to  the  beginning,  and 
carefully  go  through  every  step  of  the  investigation  before  he  can  be  satisfied. 

And  notwithstanding  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed  on  the  framing  of 
the  analytical  keys  of  the  present  work,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
they  have  been  verified,  specimen  in  hand,  through  every  stage,  it  cannot 
be  hoped  that  they  have  been  rendered  so  precise  as  to  preclude  doubt. 
The  beginner  especially  will  often  be  at  a loss  as  to  which  alternative  agrees 
the  best  with  the  plant  he  is  examining,  and  one  false  step  may  lead  him 
far  away  from  the  object  he  is  seeking.  But  let  him  not  be  discouraged ; 
perseverance,  a fresh  examination  of  his  specimen,  or  of  others  of  the  same 
plant,  a critical  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  every  expression  in  the 
characters  given,  may  lead  him  to  detect  some  minute  point  overlooked  or 
mistaken,  and  put  him  in  the  right  way.  Even  experienced  botanists,  pro- 
vided with  the  most  detailed  descriptions  in  systematic  works  of  the  highest 
repute,  are  oceasionally  led  into  false  determinations.  Species  vary  within 
limits  which  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  express  in  words.  In  making  an 
analytical  table,  it  often  proves  impossible  so  to  divide  the  genera  or  speoies 
which  have  to  come  under  one  bracket,  as  that  each  alternative  must  ex- 
clude all  that  come  under  the  other  one.  In  sueh  cases  it  has  been  found 
expedient  to  make  both  alternatives  lead  to  the  doubtful  genus  or  species, 
although  for  brevity’s  sake  this  has  been  avoided  when  not  thought  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

It  may  also  happen  that  the  specimen  gathered  may  present  some  occa- 
sional or  accidental  anomalies  peculiar  to  that  single  one,  or  to  a very  few 
individuals,  which  may  prevent  the  species  from  being  at  once  reeognized 
by  its  technical  characters.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  point  out  a few  of 
tliese  anomalies  wliich  the  botanist  may  be  most  likely  to  meet  with.  For 
this  purpose  we  may  divide  them  in  two  classes,  according  as  these  aberra- 
tions or  axiomalies  may  be  attributed  to  some  general  chmatological  or  other 
influences,  or  as  they  are,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  purely  accidental. 

1.  Aberrations  from  the  ordinary  type  or  ajppearance  of  a species,  for 
which  some  general  cause  may  he  assigned. 

A bright  light  and  open  situation,  particularly  at  considerable  elevations 
above  the  sea,  or  at  high  latitudes,  without  too  much  wet  or  di’ought,  tends 
to  increase  the  size  and  heighten  the  colour  of  flowers,  in  proportion  to  the 
stature  and  foliage  of  the  plant. 
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Shade,  on  the  contrary,  especially  if  accompanied  by  richness  of  soil  and 
sufficient  moisture,  tends  to  increase  the  foliage  and  draw  -up  the  stem,  but 
to  diminish  the  number,  size,  and  colour  of  the  flowers. 

A hot  climate  and  dry  situation  tend  to  increase  the  hairs,  prickles,  and 
other  productions  of  tbe  epidermis,  to  shorten  and  stifien  the  branches, 
rendering  thorny  plants  yet  more  spinous.  Moisture  in  a rich  sod  has  a 
contrary  effect. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  or  a saline  soil  or  atmosphere,  imparts  a 
thicker  and  more  succulent  consistence  to  the  foliage  and  almost  every  part 
of  the  plant,  and  appears  not  unfrequently  to  enable  plants  usually  annual 
to  live  through  the  winter.  Flowers  in  a maritime  variety  are  often  much 
fewer,  but  not  smaller. 

The  luxuriance  of  plants  growing  isolated  in  a rich  soil,  and  the  dwarf 
stunted  character  of  those  crowded  in  poor  soils,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
particularizing.  It  is  also  an  everyday  observation  how  gradually  the  spe- 
cimens of  a species  become  dwarf  and  stunted  as  we  advance  into  the  cold 
damp  regions  of  the  summits  of  high  mountain  ranges,  or  into  high  northern 
latitudes ; and  yet  it  is  very  frequently  from  the  want  of  attention  to  these 
circumstances  that  numbers  of  false  species  have  been  added  to  our  Enume- 
rations and  Floras.  Luxuriance  entails  not  only  increase  of  size  of  the 
whole  plant,  or  of  particular  parts,  but  increase  of  number  in  branches,  or 
leaves,  or  leaflets  of  a compound  leaf ; or  it  may  diminish  the  hairiness  of 
the  plant,  or  induce  thorns  to  grow  out  into  branches,  etc. 

Capsules  which,  while  growing.  He  upon  or  close  to  the  ground,  will  often 
become  larger,  more  succulent,  and  less  readily  dehiscent  than  those  which 
are  not  so  exposed  to  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

Herbs  eaten  down  by  sheep  or  cattle,  or  crushed  underfoot,  or  otherwise 
checked  in  their  growth,  or  trees  or  shrubs  cut  down  to  the  ground,  if  then 
exposed  to  favourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate,  will  send  up  luxu- 
riant side- shoots,  often  so  different  in  the  form  of  their  leaves,  in  their  ra- 
mification and  inflorescence,  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable  for  the  same 
species. 

Annuals  which  have  germinated  in  spring,  and  flowered  without  check, 
will  often  be  very  different  in  aspect  from  individuals  of  the  same  species, 
which,  having  germinated  later,  are  stopped  by  summer  droughts  or  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  only  flower  the  following  season  upon  a second 
growth.  The  latter  have  often  been  mis  aken  for  perennials. 

Hybrids,  or  crosses  between  two  distinct  species,  come  under  the  same 
category  of  anomalous  specimens  from  a known  cause.  Frequent  as  they 
are  in  gardens,  where  they  are  artificially  produced,  they  are  probably  rare 
in  nature,  although  on  this  subject  there  is  much  diversity  in  opinion,  some 
believing  them  to  be  very  frequent,  others  almost  denying  their  existence. 
Absolute  proof  of  the  origin  of  a plant  found  wild  is  of  course  impossible  ; 
but  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  following  particulars  must  always 
co-exist  in  a wild  hybrid. 

It  partakes  of  the  characters  of  its  two  parents. 

It  is  to  be  found  isolated,  or  almost  isolated,  in  places  where  the  two 
parents  are  abundant. 

If  there  are  two  or  three,  they  will  generally  be  dissimilar  from  each  other, 
one  partaking  more  of  one  parent,  another  of  the  other. 

It  seldom  ripens  good  seed. 

It  will  never  be  found  where  one  of  the  parents, grows  alone. 

Where  two  supposed  species  grow  together,  intermixed  with  numerous 
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intermediates  bearing  good  seed,  and  passing  more  or  less  gradually  £t*om 
' the  one  to  the  other,  it  may  generally  be  concluded  that  the  whole  are  mere 
varieties  of  one  species. 

The  beginner  however  must  be  very  cautious  not  to  set  down  a specimen 
as  intermediate  between  two  species,  because  it  appears  to  be  so  in  some, 
even  the  most  striking  characters,  such  as  stature  and  foliage.  Extreme 
varieties  of  one  species  are  connected  together  by  transitions  in  all  their 
characters,  but  these  transitions  are  not  all  observable  in  the  same  specimen. 
The  observation  of  a single  intermediate  is  therefore  of  little  value,  unless  it 
be  one  link  in  a long  series  of  intermediate  forms,  and,  when  met  with, 
should  lead  to  the  search  for  other  connecting  links. 

2.  Accidental  aberrations  from  the  ordinary  type,  that  is,  those  of  which 
the  cause  is  unTcnown. 

These  require  the  more  attention,  as  they  may  sometimes  lead  the  be- 
ginner far  astray  in  his  search  for  the  genus,  whilst  the  aberrations  above 
reduced  more  or  less  to  general  laws  affect  chiefly  the  distinction  of  species. 

Almost  all  species  with  coloured  flowers  are  liable  to  occur  occasionally 
with  them  all  white. 

Many  may  be  found  even  in  a wild  state  with  double  flowers,  that  is,  with 
a multiplication  of  petals. 

Plants  which  have  usually  conspicuous  petals  will  occasionally  appear 
without  any  at  all,  either  to  the  flowers  produced  at  particular  seasons,  or 
to  all  the  flowers  of  individual  plants,  or  the  petals  may  be  reduced  to  nar- 
row slips. 

Flowers  usually  very  irregular  may,  on  certain  individuals,  lose  more  or 
less  of  their  irregularity.  Spurs  may  disappear  or  be  produced  on  all,  in- 
stead of  only  one  of  their  petals. 

One  part  may  be  occasionally  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  usual 
number  of  parts  in  each  floral  verticil,  more  especially  in  regular  polypeta- 
lous  flowers.' 

Plants  usually  monoecious  or  dioecious  may  become  occasionally  herma- 
plmodite,  or  hermaphrodite  plants  may  produce  occasionally  unisexual 
flowers  by  the  abortion  of  the  stamens  or  of  the  pistils. 

Leaves  cut  or  divided  where  they  are  usually  entire,  variegated  or  spotted 
where  they  are  usually  of  one  colour,  or  the  reverse,  must  also  be  classed 
amongst  those  accidental  aberrations  which  the  botanist  must  always  be  on 
his  guard  against  mistaking  for  specific  distinctions. 
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V.  Aeeangement  oe  the  Text  and  Abbeeviations  used  in  the 

PEESENT  WOEK. 

In  the  following  pages  the  name  of  each  Family  or  Order  (for  the  two 
words  may  be  indiscriminately  used)  is  given  in  English  and  in  Latin. 
The  English  name  is  always  in  two  words,  exclusive  of  the  particle. 
"Where  the  first  word  is  not  the  name  of  a genus  also,  it  may  be  used  alone 
to  designate  the  family  by  putting  it  in  the  plural,  as  Crucifers  for  the 
Crucifer  family,  Waterlilies  for  the  Waterlily  family.  Where  however  it 
is  also  the  name  of  a genus,  and  it  is  wished  to  designate  the  family  by 
a single  word,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  either  the  Latin  name  must  be 
taken,  or  it  must  be  Anglicized  by  some  of  the  modes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, such  as  substituting  the  terminations  ids  for  ide<B,  and  anths  or  ads 
for  acecB,  as  : Orchids  for  Orchidece,  Ranunculanths  or  Ranunculads  for 
Ranunculacece. 

After  the  name  of  the  family,  the  first  paragraph,  in  large  type,  is  the 
character  of  the  family  ; the  second,  in  ordinary  type,  contains  remarks  on 
its  geographical  distribution  and  affinities. 

This  is  followed,  in  small  type,  by  the  analytical  key  of  the  British  genera 
belonging  to  the  Order,  as  above  explained,  p.  30  ; and  short  memoranda  are 
occasionally  subjoined  on  commonly  cultivated  plants  belonging  to  exotic 
genera. 

Each  genus  commences  with  the  name,  in  English  on  the  left,  in  Latin 
on  the  right.  Where  there  is  no  English  name  suitable  for  the  genus,  the 
Latin  one  is  repeated,  as  it  must  in  that  case  be  used  as  English. 

Then  follow  the  generic  character,  a paragraph  of  remarks,  an  analytical 
key  of  species,  and  occasional  memoranda ‘on  exotic  cultivated  species,  all  in 
the  same  form  as  in  the  case  of  the  families. 

Each  species  commences  with  the  name,  consisting,  both  in  English  and 
in  Latin,  of  two  words.  In  English,  the  first  word  indicates  the  species,  the 
second  the  genus ; but  hath  must  be  used  in  naming  the  plant,  excepting  in 
a few  cases  where  the  first  word  is  a popular  name  applied  to  no  other  plant ; 
the  generic  name  may  then,  for  ordinary  purposes,  be  dispensed  with,  as  : 
CharlocTc  Brassica  may  be  called  simply  Charlock.  In  Latin,  the  first  word 
indicates  the  genus,  the  second  the  species ; and  the  name  is  generally  followed 
by  the  indication,  in  abbreviation,  of  the  botanist  who  first  fixed  the  name 
for  the  species  in  question.  In  these  abbreviations,  Linn,  stands  for  Linnceus; 
Br.  for  Robert  Brown;  DC.  for  De  Candolle ; Sm.  for  Sir  James  Smith. 
Other  names  are  usually  abbreviated  by  giving  the  first  syllable  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  second  syllable,  as  Sook.  for  Hooker. 

After  the  name  is  a parenthesis,  in  which  reference  is  given  to  the  plate 
in  Smith  and  Sowerby’s  ‘English  Botany  ’ where  the  species  is  figured,  and  to 
any  name,  different  from  the  one  here  adopted,  under  which  the  species  may 
be  described  in  the  English  Botany,  in  Hooker  and  Arnott’s  ‘British  Flora,’ 
or  in  Babington’s  ‘ Manual  of  British  Botany.’  Thus,  under  the  Lesser 
Thalictrum,  “(Eng.  Bot.  t.  11 ; T.  majus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  611  ; and  T.Jtexuosum^ 
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Bab.  Man.)”  means,  that  the  species  is  figured  under  the  name  here  adopted 
{Thalictrum  minus)  at  plate  11 ; that  what  is  here  considered  as  the  same 
species  includes  the  plant  figured  plate  611  of  that  work  under  the  name  of 
Thalictrum  majus,  and  the  plant  described  in  Babington’s  Manual,  under 
the  name  of  Thalictrum  Jlexuosum.  So  under  the  Yellow.  Corydal,  or 
Corydalis  lutea,  the  reference  ^'■{Fumaria,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  588)”  means,  that 
the  species  is  figured  in  ‘English  Botany’  under  the  name  of  Fumaria 
lutea,  the  specific  name  not  being  differeilt  is  not  repeated  in  the  reference. 
In  these  synonyms^  as  such  references  are  commonly  called.  Hooker  and 
Arnott’s  ‘British  Flora’  is  designated  by  the  abbreviation  Brit.  FI.  Popular 
names  of  the  species  are  also  included  in  the  same  parenthesis. 

The  synonyms  are  followed  by  a paragraph  describing  the  species.  In 
these  descriptions  it  will  be  observed  that  when  another  species  of  the  same 
genus  is  referred  to,  the  generic  name  is,  for  shortness,  indicated  by  its 
initial  letter,  and  the  specific  one  is  printed  in  italics,  to  avoid  confusion 
with  a descriptive  epithet.  Thus  under  the  Yellow  Thalictrum.^  “fewer 
than  in  the  lesser  21”  means,  fewer  than  in  the  species  called  the  Lesser 
Thalictrum. 

The  next  paragraph  contains  : 1st,  The  indication  of  the  geograpliical  area 
of  the  species.  This  has  only  been  done  in  a very  general  nanner,  and  more 
especially  with  regard  to  its  distribution  in  countries  the  nearest  to  Britain ; 
for  it  would  have  been  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  attempt 
to  fix,  with  any  precision,  the  limits  of  the  areas  remote  from  Britain. 
Generally  speaking,  the  species  indicated  as  extending  to  southern  Europe 
penetrate  more  or  less  into  Africa;  if  reaching  the  Caucasus,  they  often  ad- 
vance more  or  less  into  Persia  and  Ai’abia,  etc.  2ndly,  The  distribution  in 
Britain.  These  are  also  given  in  general  terms,  the  object  being  to  give  the 
reader  some  indication  whether  the  species  to  which  he  refers  the  plant  he 
has  been  examining,  is  hkely  to  have  been  growing  in  the  place  where  he 
found  his  specimen.  Directions  to  precise  localities  occupy  too  much  space 
for  any  but  very  local  Floras,  or  Botanists’  Guide-books.  Exceptions  are 
of  course  made  for  plants  only  known  in  a single  locality.  In  all  these 
indications  Britain  is  meant  to  include  Ireland.  The  Channel  Island 
plants  are  only  mentioned  when  they  are  not  also  found  on  the  main 
British  Isles. 

These  stations  are  followed,  in  the  same  paragraph,  by  the  period  of 
flowering,  printed  in  italics.  The  season  is  generally  given  rather  than  the 
month,  as  the  flowering  of  plants  always  varies  with  the  season.  A spring 
flower  which  may  appear  in  the  beginning  of  March  in  a favoured  situation 
on  the  south  coast  of  England,  may  not  open  till  May  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  These  periods  of  flowering,  derived  from  personal  observation  or 
from  the  best  sources  I had  at  hand,  must  however  be  taken  with  con- 
siderable allowance,  for  they  are  liable  to  much  variation,  according  to 
local  or  temporary  influences ; and  at  any  rate  they  can  never  be  depended  on 
for  specific  distinctions.  In  general,  spring  flowers  may  be  said  to  blow  in 
March,  April,  or  May,  in  the  south  of  England ; summer  flowers  in  June, 
July,  or  part  of  August ; autumnal  ones  in  the  end  of  August,  September, 
or  paid  of  October.  After  the  middle  of  October,  and  until  the  beginning 
of  March,  there  are  but  few  besides  occasional  stragglers  in  flower:  towards 
tlie  North,  the  flowering  season  is  much  shorter,  and  particularly  the  early 
flowers  open  later. 

Observations  on  varieties,  etc.,  are  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  the  para- 
graph. The  plants  described  as  species  in  the  ‘ Britisli  Flora,’  or  in  the 
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‘ Manual  of  British.  Botany,’  and  not  adopted  as  such  in  the  present  work, 
are  mentioned  or  referred  to  either  in  these  concluding  observations  or 
among  the  synonyms  immediately  under  the  specific  name.  All  other 
species  inserted  in  the  above  works  and  not  included  or  alluded  to  in  the 
present  one,  are  omitted,  because  they  are  beheved  not  to  grow  wild  in  the 
British  Isles. 
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Analytical  Key 

To  the  NaUiral  Orders  and  Anomalous  Genera  of  the  British  Flora. 

The  heads  of  division  adopted  in  the  following  Key  are  necessarily  arti- 
ficial, being  solely  intended  to  assist  the  beginner  in  finding  out  the  name 
of  his  plant,  and  its  place  in  the  system,  like  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
an  index.  They  are  not  classes  or  groups  of  Orders,  for  the  same  Order 
will  be  found  repeated  under  different  heads.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  the  endeavour  so  to  frame  them  as  to  call  the  student’s  attention  to 
some  of  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  great  natural  divisions. 


I.  FLOWEEING  PLANTS. 

Flowers  compound,  consisting  of  several  florets  in  a common  in- 
j 1 volucre,  without  separate  calyces.  Anthers  united  in  a cylinder 

round  the  style  2 

^Flowers  distinct,  or  if  in  a head,  having  the  anthers  free ....  3 

C Ovary  and  fruit  containing  a single  seed,  and  appearing  like  a seed 

2<  under  the  floret Composite  Ahm.  (p.  285.) 

(_  Ovary  and  fruit  two-celled,  with  several  seeds.  Jasione  Gen.  (p.  336.) 

{Perianth  double,  consisting  of  a calyx  (sometimes  reduced  to  a 

scarcely  prominent  ring)  and  a corolla . 4 

Perianth  single  (its  segments  all  calyx-like  or  all  petal-hke)  or  none  84 

^ f CoroUa  consisting  of  several  distinct  petals 5 

\ Corolla  of  one  piece,  the  petals  united,  at  least  at  the  base  ...  8 

{Ovary  free,  within  or  above  the  petals  6 

Ovary  inferior,  adherent  to  the  base  of  the  calyx,  and  below  the 
petals 45 

{Ovaries  several  in  the  same  flower,  the  carpels  distinct  or  deeply 

divided 

Ovary  solitary  (simple  or  compound)  entire  or  shghtly  divided 
^ J Corolla  regular,  the  petals  equal  and  similar  to  each  other 
\ Corolla  irregular 


9 

7 

14 

40 

50 

56 


g r Ovary  inferior  or  adherent,  below  the  insertion  of  the  corolla 
\ Ovary  superior  or  free,  within  the  tube  or  base  of  the  corolla 

Bolyjpetals  with  several  free^  distinct  ovaries  or  carpels. 

f Stamens  united  in  a ring  or  column  enclosing  the  style.  Ovaries  in 

Q J a ring  round  the  axis  10 

Stamens  free.  Ovaries  quite  free,  each  with  a distmct  style  or 

stigma,  without  a central  axis 11 

' Stamens  5 or  10,  shortly  united  at  the  base.  G-eeanium  Fam.  (p.  142.) 
Stamens  indefinite,  imitcd  in  a column  . . Mallow  Fam.  (p.  138.) 

Stamens  definite  in  number  (as  many,  twice,  or  thrice  as  many  as 

the  petals) 12 

Stamens  indefinite 13 

' Leaves  fleshy.  Sepals  and  petals  4 or  more.  Ceassula  Fam.  (p.  220.) 
Aquatic  plants  not  fleshy.  Sepals  and  petals  3.  Alisma  Fam.  (p.  494.) 
Leaves  without  stipules.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle. 

Kanuncelus  Fam.  (p.  53.) 
[ Leaves  with  stipules.  Stamens  on  the  calyx  . Rose  Fam.  (p.  183.) 

E 


10 


11^ 


12-^ 


13^ 
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14 


15^ 


L 


18 


20 


Regular  Polypetals  with  one  free^  simple^  or  compound  ovary. 

/ More  than  10  stamens 15 

\ 10  stamens  or  fewer 21 

f Calyx  of  2 distinet  sepals.  Petals  4 ...  Poppy  Pam.  (p.  70.) 

j Calyx  of  one  piece,  with  5 or  more  teeth.  Petals  5 or  6.  Stamens 

about  12 16 

Calyx  of  3 to  5 sepals  or  lobes.  Petals  5.  Stamens  numerous  . . 17 

Calyx  of  several  sepals.  Petals  and  stamens  numerous.  Aquatic 

plants Wateelilt  Pam.  (p.  69.) 

r Petals  distinct.  Ovary  sessile  ....  Lytkeum  Gen.  (p.  213.) 
16  Apparent  petals  really  appendages  to  the  involucre.  Ovary  appa- 

[ rently  stalked Spuege  Gen.  (p.  456.) 

I Leaves  opposite 18 

L Leaves  alternate 19 

[ Sepals  3,  with  or  without  two  small  outer  ones.  Style  simple. 

CiSTUS  Pam.  (p.  106.) 

\_  Sepals  5,  nearly  equal,  Styles  3 or  5,  distinct.  Hypeeicum  Pam.  (p.  132.) 

fTrees  or  slirubs.  Stamens  free 20 

Herbs.  Stamens  free Banebeeey  Gen.  (p.  67.) 

j Herbs  or  undershrubs.  Stamens  united  in  a column  round  the 

L pistil Mallow  Pam.  (p.  138.) 

Petals  and  stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle.  Flower-stalk  winged 

by  an  oblong  bract Lime  Pam.  (p.  141.) 

Petals  and  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx.  Flower-stalk  not  winged. 

Pose  Pam.  (p.  183.) 

f Leaves  opposite 22 

21  [ Leaves  alternate,  or  radical,  or  none 29 

r Trees  or  shrubs 23 

22  I Herbs 24 

[ Stamens  2.  Leaves  pinnate Ash  Gen.  (p.  362.) 

Stamens  4 or  5.  Leaves  ovate,  toothed.  . Celastehs  Fam.  (p.  153.) 
[ Stamens  about  8.  Leaves  broadly  lobed  or  angular.  Maple  Gen.  (p.  152.) 
r Petals  inserted  on  the  tubular  calyx,  near  the  top. 

^ Lythetjm  Fam.  (p.  213.) 

L Petals  inserted  within  the  base  of  the  calyx 25 

j Leaves  divided,  cut,  or  toothed  ....  Geeanitjm  F'am.  (p.  142.) 

[ Leaves  quite  entire 26 

r Capsule  one-celled,  with  a central  placenta  and  several  seeds. 

I Pink  Fam.  (p.  112.) 

] Capsule  with  a single  seed Paeonychia  Fam.  (p.  217.) 

Capsule  and  ovary  divided  into  several  cells 27 

[^Petals  3 or  4,  with  twice  as  many  stamens.  Flowers  very  minute. 

Elatine  Gen.  (p.  131.) 

Petals  4 or  5.  Stamens  the  same,  or  rarely  one  or  two  additional 

ones 28 

r Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed Feankenia  Gen.  (p.  111.) 

I Calyx  many-toothed.  Flowers  very  small . Padiola  Gen.  (p.  138.) 

[ Sepals  5,  quite  free Cathartic  Flax  (p.  137.) 

fTrees  or  slu’ubs 30 

Low  procumbent  heath-hke  undershrub,  with  3 petals  and  stamens. 

Ceowbeeey  Gen.  (p.  462.) 
Herbs  rarely  slightly  w'oody  at  the  base 33 
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39 


gQ  r Petals  and  stamens  6.  Berry  one-  ortwo-seeded.  Baeberey  G-en.  (p.  68.) 

1 Petals  4 or  5.  Stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as  many 31 

rBranches  twiggy,  with  small  green  scale-like  leaves.  Capsule  one- 

J celled.  Seeds  cottony Tamaeix  Gen.  (p.  131.) 

I Shrubs  or  trees,  with  flat  leaves.  Ovary  and  fruit  (usually  a berry) 

t divided  into  cells  32 

Petals  white,  alternating  with  the  stamens  . Holly  Gen.  (p.  361.) 
Petals  very  small,  green  and  behind  the  stamens,  or  none. 

Buckthoen  Gen.  (p.  154.) 

Petals  4 34 

1 Petals  5 35 

'^Leafless  herbs,  with  brown  scales.  Stamens  8. 

Monoteope  Gen.  (p.  351.) 

Herbs  with  entire  or  divided  leaves.  Stamens  6,  of  which  two  are 

shorter,  or  rarely  wanting Ceucipee  Fam.  (p.  76.) 

Herb  with  compound  leaves.  Stamens  4 . . Epimede  Gen.  (p.  68.) 

Stamens  10 36 

Stamens  5 37 

Style  single,  with  a broad  stigma.  Leaves  entire  or  minutely 

toothed WiNTEEaEEEX  Gen.  (p.  349.) 

Two  styles  or  two  distinct  stigmas.  Leaves  often  toothed  or  di- 

1 vided Saxipeage  Gen.  (p.  227.) 

[_Five  styles.  Leaves  of  three  leaflets  . . . Oxalis  Gen.  (p.  148.) 

f Leaves  all  radical,  or  only  one  on  the  stem 38 

\ Stem-leaves  several,  entire 39 

f Styles  3 to  5,  each  one  deeply  divided.  Leaves  fringed  with  glan- 

I dular  hairs Sundew  (p.  233.) 

38  Stigmas  4,  sessile.  Leaves  broad,  entire,  one  on  the  stem. 

Paenassia  Gen.  (p.  233.) 
Leaves  all  radical,  entire  . . . Plumbago  Fam.  (p.  430.) 

Procumbent  plant,  with  very  small  white  and  green 

CoRRiGiOLE  Gen.  (p.  217.) 

Flowers  blue Flax  Gen.  (p.  136.) 


32^ 
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Styles  5. 
r Styles  3. 
39  ^ flowers 
[ Styles  5. 


Irregular  Folyjpetals  with  one  free,  simjple,  or  compound  ovary. 

. „ J Flowers  with  a spur  or  pouch  at  the  base 41 

\ Flowers  not  spurred .43 

{Stamens  numerous Laekspue  Gen.  (p.  66.) 

Stamens  6,  united  in  two  clusters  . . . Fumitory  Fam.  (p.  74.) 

Stamens  5 42 

Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  spreading,  one  of  them  spurred. 

Violet  Gen.  (p.  108.) 

Outer  sepals  2.  One  inner  sepal,  large,  hooded,  and  spurred. 
Petals  one  outer,  entire,  2 inner  lobed  . . Balsam  Gen.  (p.  149.) 

"Petals  small,  deeply  cut.  Stamens  more  than  8,  free. 

Mignionette  Gen.  (p.  105.) 
Petals  5,  papilionaceous.  Stamens  10,  all  or  9 united. 

43 Peaplower  Tribe  (p.  155.) 

Petals  and  sepals  in  pairs  or  in  fours.  Stamens  6 44 

Sepals  5,  of  wliich  2 are  large.  Petals  3 or  5,  small.  Stamens  8, 
united  in  two  clusters Milkwort  Gen.  (p.  1 50.) 
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r Petals  4,  spreading,  2 large  and  2 small.  Stamens  free, 
j Crucipee  Fam.  (p.  76.) 

Petals  4,  small,  erect  in  two  paii’s.  Stamens  united  in  two  clusters. 

Fumitory  Fam,  (p.  74.) 


. . 46 

(p.  213.) 
49 

(p.  227.) 

. . 47 


(p.  499.) 

. . 48 


48 


(p.  235.) 
(p.  225.) 

(p.  265.) 

(p.  266.) 

(p.  205.) 

(p.  216.) 

(p.  183.) 


Folypetals  with  an  inferior  ovary. 

{Stamens  10  or  fewer,  of  tlie  same  number  or  twice  the  petals 

Stamens  12 Lythrum  Gen. 

Stamens  indefinite,  usually  numerous 

fPetals  5.  Stamens  10 Saxifrage  Gen. 

I Petals  5.  Stamens  5 

46  Petals  3.  Aquatic  plants  with  dicUnous  fiowers. 

I Hydrocharis  Fam. 

Petals  2 or  4.  Stamens  2,  4,  or  8 

Herbs.  Fruit  separating  into  two  dry  one- seeded  carpels. 

Umbellate  Fam. 

47  ^ Shrubs.  Fruit  a berry,  with  several  seeds  . . Kibes  Gen. 

I Evergreen  chmber.  Fruit  a berry,  with  2 to  5 seeds. 

Ivy  Gen. 

J Fruit  a berry.  Shrubs  or  herbs Cornel  Gen. 

[ Fruit  dry,  capsular.  Herbs  ....  (Enothera  Fam. 

r Calyx  of  2 sepals Purslane  Fam. 

49  Calyx  of  4,  5,  or  twice  that  number  of  teeth  or  divisions. 

[ Eose  Fam. 

Monopetals  with  an  inferior  ova/ry. 

r Leaves  alternate  or  radical 51 

50  \ Leaves  opposite  or  whorled 53 

r Shrubs.  Stamens  8 or  10.  Fruit  a berry.  Vaccinium  Gen.  (p.  342.) 
J Chmber.  Flowers  dioecious.  Stamens  5,  combined  into  3.  Fruit 

a berry Bryony  Gen.  (p.  215.) 

Herbs.  Stamens  5.  Fruit  a capsule 52 

‘Stamens  inserted  within  the  base  of  the  corolla. 
g2  J Campanula  Fam.  (p.  335.) 

I Stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Flowers  small,  white, 
t Samole  Gen.  (p.  358.) 

gg  r Leaves  in  whorls  of  four  or  more  ....  Stellate  Tribe  (p.  272.) 

\ Leaves  opposite 54 

P- ^ J Stamens  1,  2,  or  3 Valerian  Fam.  (p.  278.) 

\ Stamens  4 or  5 55 

f Flowers  numerous,  in  heads,  with  a common  involucre.  Fruit  dry, 

1 one-seeded.  Stem  herbaceous Teasel  Fam.  (p.  282.) 

55  <j  Flowers  distinct  or  few  together,  without  a common  involucre.  Fruit 
I often  succulent.  Stem  usually  shrubby  or  climbing. 
t_  Honeysuckle  Fam.  (p.  267.) 


Monopetals  with  a free  ovary. 

gg  J Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of ’the  corolla 57 

\ Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  or  fewer  . . 59 

r Flowers  regular.  Leaves  entire  or  toothed  . 58 

57  < Flowers  very  mregular.  Leaves  much  divided. 


Fumitory  Fam.  (p.  74.) 
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{Ovary  single,  of  several  cells.  Leaves  not  peltate.  Heath  Fam.  (p.  341.) 
Ovaries  several,  distinct.  Kadical  leaves,  peltate,  fleshy. 

Cotyledon  Gen.  (p.  220.) 

r Ovaries  dvided  into  two  or  four,  resembling  naked  seeds  in  the  bot- 
69  tom  of  the  calyx,  with  the  style  arising  from  between  them  . . 60 

(_  Ovary  entire,  of  one  or  more  cells,  the  style  or  stigma  at  the  top  . 61 
“Leaves  all  opposite.  Corolla  two-hpped,  or  seldom  nearly  regular. 

Labiate  Fam.  (p.  409.) 

Leaves  alternate  (except  sometimes  the  floral  ones).  Corolla  regu- 
lar or  rarely  oblique Borage  Fam.  (p.  373.) 

r Corolla  regular  62 

1 Corolla  irregular 78 

pStamens  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  of  the  same  number. 

Primrose  Fam.  (p  351.) 

Stamens  alternating  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  or  fewer  in 

number 63 

f Stamens  2.  Leaves  opposite 64 

! Stamens  3.  Small  herb,  with  minute  white  flowers.  Montia  Gen.  (p.  216.) 

j Stamens  4 65 

P Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  corolla  5 or  more 70 

r Trees  or  shrubs Jessamine  Fam.  (p.  362.) 

\ Herb.  Corolla  rotates Veronica  Gen.  (p.  399.) 

pNo  leaves.  Stems  thread-hke,  adhering  to  other  plants. 

Dodder  Gen.  (p.  372.) 

Leaves  alternate  or  radical 66 

P Leaves  opposite 69 

r Shrubs  with  evergreen  leaves Holly  Gen.  (p.  311.) 

1 Herbs 67 

p CoroUa  scarious,  deeply  four-lobed.  Stamens  longer  than  the  co- 
rolla   Plantain  Fam.  (p.  432.) 

Corolla  of  the  consistence  of  petals.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  co- 
rolla . . 68 

(p.  398.) 
(p.  398.) 
(p.  364.) 
(p.  429.) 
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64 


65^] 


67 


68 


69 


70  <! 

71 


72 « 


Leaves  narrow,  entire Limosel  Gen. 

Leaves  orbicular,  crenate Sibthorpia  Gen. 

Leaves  entire GtENTian  Fam. 

Leaves  toothed  or  cut Yervein  Gen. 

Fruit  a berry 71 

Fruit  a capsule 72 

Shrubs  with  evergreen  leaves Holly  Gen.  (p.  361.) 

Stem  or  branches  herbaceous Solantjm  Fam.  (p.  382.) 

Leaves  opposite,  entire 73 

Leaves  alternate,  or  none 74 

Trailing  plants,  with  evergreen  leaves.  Two  ovaries  joining  at  the 

top  into  one  style Periwinkle  Gen.  (p.  363.) 

73 Small  procumbent  shrub,  with  very  small  evergreen  leaves.  Ovary 

single Loiseleuria  Gen.  (p.  345.) 

^Herbs.  Ovary  single GtEntian  Fam.  (p.  364.) 

' Leaves  divided 75 

Leaves  undivided  or  none  : 76 

Leaves  of  three  leaflets.  Corolla  hairy  within.  Aquatic  plant. 

Buckbean  Gen.  (p.  369.) 

Leaves  pinnately  cut.  Corolla  smooth.  Erect  herb. 

PoLEMONiiJM  Gen.  (p.  370.) 

E 2 


74 


75  «< 
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r Aquatic  plant,  with  floating  orbicular  leaves.  Limnanth  Gen.  (p.  369.) 
Twining  or  procumbent  plants.  Corolla  campanulate.  Seeds  2 or 

I 4 in  each  capsule Convolvulus  Fam.  (p.  370.) 

bTall  erect  plants.  Seeds  numerous 77 

"Corolla  nearly  rotate,  the  upper  lobes  overlapping  the  lower  ones. 

J Mullein  Gen.  (p.  390.) 

I Corolla  campanulate,  or  with  a distinct  tube,  the  lobes  folded  in  the 

L bud Solanum  Fam.  (p.  382.) 

f Stamens  8 or  10,  more  or  less  united 79 

I Stamens  5,  free ^ 77 

78  <{  Stamens  3.  Small  plant  with  minute  white  flowers. 

I Montia  Gen.  (p.  216.) 

Stamens  2 or  4 80 

(p.  150.) 
(p.  164.) 


wq  J Leaves  simple Milkwort  Gen. 

\ Leaves  of  three  leaflets Clover  Gen. 


80 


81 


Corolla  without  a spur 82 

Two  stamens.  Capsule  one-celled  . . Pin&uicula  Fam.  (p.  358.) 

Four  stamens.  Capsule  two-celled  . Scrophularia  Fam.  (p.  389.) 

{One  or  two  seeds  in  the  ovary  or  capsule  . . Vervein  Ge7t.  (p.  430.) 

Several  seeds  in  the  capsule,  or  at  least  several  ovules  in  the 
ovary 83 

{Plant  leafless,  except  scales  of  the  colour  of  the  stem.  Capsule 

one-celled Broomrape  Fam.  (p.  385.) 

Leaves  green.  Capsule  two-celled  . . Scrophularia  Fam.  (p.  389.) 

Perianth  simple  or  none. 

r Floating  or  submerged  plants 84 

Terrestrial  herbs,  or,  if  aquatic,  erect  from  the  bottom  of  the 

I water,  and  projecting  from  it 92 

^ Trees  or  shrubs 137 

1.  Floating  Aquatic  Plants. 

{Small  leaf-hke  fronds,  attached  two  or  three  together,  and  float- 
ing without  any  stem Duckweed  Gen.  (p.  488.) 

Leaves  and  flowers  growing  out  of  a distinct  stem 86 

gg  J Leaves  deeply  divided  into  capillary  lobes 87 

Leaves  entire 88 

Leaves  pinnately  divided.  Perianth  4-lobed. 

Mtriophyll  Gen.  (p.  211.) 

Leaves  repeatedly  forked.  Perianth  none  or  many-lobed. 

Ceratophyll  Gen.  (p.  463.) 

fLeaves  opposite  or  whorled 89 

gg  J Leaves  in  a radical  submerged  tuft 134 

Leaves  radical  in  floating  tufts Frogbit  Gen.  (p.  499.) 

Leaves  alternate 91 

Tube  of  the  flower  long  and*  thread-like,  resemblhig  a pedicel. 

Elodea  Gen.  (p.  499.) 

j Flowers  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  in 
1^  stalked  heads  or  spikes,  without  any  stalk-hke  tube  ....  90 

r One  four-lobed  ovary.  Two  styles  . . . Callitriche  Gen.  (p.  463.) 

90*1  Four  ovaries,  with  distinct  styles  or  stigmas  . Naiad  Fam.  (p.  489.) 
[ One  simple  ovary  and  style Marestail  Gen.  (p.  212.) 
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91^ 


92 -i 


93 


94^ 


95- 


Flowers  axillary.  Perianth  none,  or  of  four  small  scales. 

Naiad  Fam.  (p.  489.) 

Flowers  in  globular  heads,  the  upper  head  male,  the  lower  female. 
Perianth  none,  or  of  1 to  6 small  scales. 

Floating  Spaeganitjm  (p.  486.) 
Flowers  glumaceous.  Stamens  2 or  3 . Floating  Sciepijs  (p.  550.) 

Perianth  of  6 parts.  Stamens  6 . . . . Jointed  Push  (p.  537.) 

Perianthof  5parts.  Stamens  about 5.  AmphihiousFo'LYao'iiiJj'M.  (p.451.) 

2.  Terrestrial  Uerhs^  or^  if  aquatic,  erect. 

’Flowers  hermaphrodite,  containing  one  or  more  ovaries  and  one 
or  more  stamens,  surrounded  by  a distinct  perianth  ....  93 

Flowers  diclinous,  the  stamens  and  ovaries  either  in  separate  pe- 
rianths, or  intermixed  or  variously  arranged  on  the  same  spike, 
or  within  the  same  involucre,  but  separated  by  single  scales 

only,  without  distinct  perianths 124 

' Stamens  more  than  6 . 94 

Stamens  6 or  fewer 101 

Stamens  indefinite,  usually  numerous 95 

Stamens  about  12 96 

Stamens  7 to  10 97 

Stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle.  Ovaries  numerous. 

Kanunculus  Fam.  (p.  53.) 
[ Stamens  on  the  calyx.  Ovaries  few  or  single  . Pose  Fam.  (p.  183.) 

{Perianth  three-lobed.  Capsule  sessile  . . Asarum  G-en.  (p.  455.) 

Perianth  (involucre)  with  five  small  lobes  or  teeth.  Capsule 

stalked Spueoe  Qen.  (p.  456.) 

g;-  [ Leaves  radical,  or  in  a single  whorl  on  the  stem 98 

\ Leaves  alternate  or  opposite 99 

Leaves  once  or  twice  ternately  divided.  Flowers  in  a small  ter- 
minal head Adoxa  Gen.  (p.  268.) 

Leaves  entire,  rush-like,  radical.  Flowers  in  a terminal  umbel. 

Plant  aquatic Butome  Gen.  (p.  495.) 

Leaves  entire,  in  a single  whorl  of  four  or  five.  Flowers  solitary, 

terminal Paris  Gen.  (p.  522.) 

'Leaves  orbicular,  crenate.  Capsule  inferior,  many-seeded. 

Chrtsosplene  Gen.  (p.  232.) 

I Leaves  enthe.  Capsule  several- seeded  . . . Piuk  Fam.  (p.  212.) 

(^Leaves  entire.  Capsule  one-seeded 100 

r Leaves  small,  opposite.  Capsule  inferior.  Scleranth  Gen.  (p.  219.) 
\ Leaves  alternate,  with  sheatliing  stipules.  Polygonum  Gen.  (p.  448.) 

r Perianth  coloured,  and  looking  like  a corolla 102 

101  < Perianth  herbaceous,  and  looking  like  a calyx  or  scales,  or  en- 

[ tirely  wanting 110 

'One  or  two  anthers  sessile  on  a central  column  or  style.  One  of 
the  six  divisions  of  the  perianth  different  from  the  others. 

Orchid  Fam.  (p.  500.) 

Three  to  six  stamens  distinct  from  the  style 103 

r Leaves  opposite  or  in  whorls 104 

Leaves  alternate  or  radical 106 

Stamens  6.  Capsule  two-celled,  with  several  seeds.  Perlis  Gen.  (p.  214.) 

Stamens  5 or  fewer.  Ovary  inferior 53 

Stamens  5.  Ovary  superior 105 
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105- 


110< 


115  <{ 


L 


116^ 


117 


1 

118 1 


119 


{ 


120 1 


121 


122-^ 


Capsule  one-seeded.  Stigmas  small,  scarious. 

Pauonychia  Fam.  (p.  217.) 
Capsule  several-seeded,  one-celled.  No  stipules. 

GrLAPX  Qen.  (p.  357.) 

Leaves  pinnate,  with  stipules  ....  Sanguisorb  Gen.  (p.  197.) 
Leaves  pinnate  or  divided,  without  stipules.  Umbellate  Fam.  (p.235.) 

Leaves  entire 107 

Stipules  forming  sheaths  or  rings  round  the  stem.  Nut  superior, 

one-seeded Polygonum  Fam.  (p.  443.) 

No  stipules 108 

Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  flower  4 or  5 109 

Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  flower  3 or  6.  Leaves  with  parallel 

veins 150 

Styles  5.  Ovary  and  eapsule  superior  . Plumbago  Fam.  (p.  430.) 

Styles  2.  Ovary  inferior Umbellate  Fam.  (p.  235.) 

Style  1.  Ovary  mferior Thesium  Gen.  (p.  454.) 

Leaves  opposite  or  whorled Ill 

Leaves  alternate  or  radieal 116 

Fleshy,  articulate,  maritime  plants,  without  leaves.  Stamens  1 

or  2 . . : Salicorn  Gen.  (p.  436.) 

Leaves  linear,  whorled.  Stamen  1 . . Marestail  Gen.  (p.  212.) 

Leaves  opposite.  Stamens  4,  5,  or  6 112 

Ovary  and  capsule  one-seeded 113 

Ovary  and  capsule  several- seeded 114 

Leaves  small,  with  scarious  stipules  . Paronychia  Fam.  (p.  217.) 

No  stipules GrOOSEEOOT  Fam.  (p.  435.) 

Ovary  inferior.  Stamens  4 Ludwigia  Gen.  (p.  210.) 

Ovary  superior 115 

Calyx  6-toothed.  Stamens  6.  Capsule  2-celled.  Peplis  Gen.  (p.'214.) 

Calyx  five-lobed.  Stamens  5.  Capsule  one-celled,  several- 

seeded  G-laux  Gen.  (p.  357.) 

Calyx  of  4 or  5 sepals.  Stamens  4 or  5.  Capsule  1-celled,  several- 

seeded  Pink  Fam.  (p.  112.) 

Flowers  glumaceous,  consisting  of  chaffy  scales  alternating  with 
each  other,  enclosing  the  stamens.  Leaves  linear.  Stamens 

2 or  3 161 

Perianth  entu’e,  obhque,  projecting  on  one  side  into  a lip.  Sta- 
mens 6 Aristolochia  Fam.  (p.  455.) 

Perianth  4",  5-,  or  6-merous.  Stamens  4,  5,  or  6 117 

Two  or  more  ovaries Pose  Fam.  (p.  183.) 

A single  ovary 118 

Perianth  of  4 or  5 parts  or  teeth.  Stamens  usually  4 or  5 . . 119 

Perianth  of  6 divisions.  Stamens  6 123 

Ovary  inferior TheSIUM  Gen.  (p.  454.) 

Ovary  superior 120 

Seeds  several  in  the  capsule Plantain  Gen.  (p.  433.) 

Seed  sohtary 121 

Stipules  lealy.  Leaves  broadly  lobed  or  divided  Pose  Fam.  (p.  183.) 
Stipules  membranous,  sheathing  the  stem. 

Polygonum  Fam.  (p.  443.) 

Stipules  minute  or  none 122 

Stamens  4 Pellitory  Gen.  (p.  465.) 

Stamens  5 Gooseeoot  Fam.  (p.  435.) 
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124 


125 


127. 


130 


{Stem  leafy.  Stipules  sheathing.  IS’ut  enclosed  in  three  of  the 

perianth-lobes Dock  Gen.  (p.  444.) 

Leaves  linear,  mostly  radical.  Capsule  with  3 or  more  seeds  . .157 

f Stamens  and  pistils  in  distinct  globular  or  cyhndrical  masses  with- 
out separate  perianths 162 

Stamens  about  12,  with  one  pistil  in  a calyx-hke  involucre. 

I Spurge  Gen.  (p.  456.) 

(^Flowers,  male  or  female,  each  with  a distinct  perianth  . . . .125 

"Stems  long  and  chmbing 126 

Stems  parasitical  on  trees,  with  hard  green  forked  branches. 

Mistletoe  Gen.  (p.  266.) 
Stems  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  but  neither  climbing  nor  floating  . 128 

{Leaves  opposite.  Capsules  in  a head  concealed  by  leafy  bracts. 

Hop  Gen.  (p.  466.) 

Leaves  alternate.  Berries  red 127 

"Leaves  angular  or  lobed.  Stem  chmbing  by  tendrils.  Perianth 

5-lobed Bryony  Gen.  (p.  215.) 

Leaves  enthe,  shining.  Stem  twining,  without  tendrils.  Perianth 

6-lobed Tamus  Gen.  (p.  521.) 

r Flowers  glumaceous,  consisting  of  chafiy  scales  enclosing  the 

128  J stamens 161 

] Flowers  of  both  sorts,  or  at  least  the  males,  with  a distinct  peri- 
ls anth,  of  3,  4,  or  more  divisions 129 

Male  perianth  of  3 to  5 divisions 130 

^ 1 Male  perianth  of  6 divisions  136 

r Stamens  as  many  as  the  divisions  of  the  perianth 131 

\ Stamens  indefinite 135 

r Male  flowers  in  globular  heads  in  a termmal  raceme.  Females 
131 J axiUary,  joined  two  together  in  a large  prickly  burr,  with  in- 

] curved  points Btjrwood  Gen.  (p.  310.) 

(^Flowers,  male  and  female,  distinct,  or  in  heads,  not  prickly  . . 132 

122  r Male  perianth  of  4 parts 133 

\ Male  perianth  of  5 or  3 parts  ....  Gooseeoot  Fam.  (p.  435.) 

{Leaves  ah  radical,  linear  and  fleshy,  or  transparent.  Marsh  or 

water  plants 134 

Stems  leafy.  Leaves  flat Nettle  Fajn.  (p.  464.) 

{Male  flowers  one  or  two  on  a stalk,  with  very  long  stamens.  Fe- 
males sessile Littorel  Gen.  (p.  434.) 

Male  and  female  flowers  minute,  mixed  together  in  a small  termi- 
nal head Eriocatjlon  Gen.  (p.  542.) 

Leaves  opposite,  simple Mercury  Gen.  (p.  460.) 

Leaves  alternate,  pinnate Poterium  Gen.  (p.  197.) 

'Leaves  alternate,  with  sheathing  stipules.  Stamens  6.  Nut  en- 
closed in  the  calyx Dock  Gen.  (p.  444.) 

Leaves  small  and  fine,  in  tufts.  Stamens  6.  Fruit  a berry. 

Asparagus  Gen.  (p.  524.) 

Leaves  small  and  heath-like.  Stamens  3.  Fruit  a berry. 

Crowberry  Gen.  (p.  462.) 

I Leaves  radical,  long,  arrow-shaped.  Stamens  and  carpels  nume- 
rous.  Aquatic  plant Arrowhead  Gen.  (p.  495.) 

3.  Trees  or  Shrubs. 

, OK  J Leaves  opposite 138 

\ Leaves  alternate  or  in  tufts 141 
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138 1 
139 

140< 

» 

141 1 

142  < 

143  I 
144 1 
145-^ 
146 

147- 


Leaves  divided,  lobed  or  angular,  deciduous 139 

Leaves  entire,  evergreen 140 

Leaves  lobed  or  angular.  Stamens  about  8.  Fruit  vdth  two  di- 
verging wings Maple  Gen.  (p.  151.) 

Leaves  pinnate.  Stamens  in  pairs,  collected  in  clusters.  Fruit 

with  one  erect  wing -Ash  Gen.  (p,  362.) 

Parasitical  shrub  with  green  dichotomous  stems.  Fruit  a berry. 

Mistletoe  Gen.  (p.  266.) 

Erect  branching  shrub  with  shining  leaves.  Fruit  a few- seeded 

capsule  . Box  Gen.  (p.  461.) 

Male  flowers  in  catkins,  separated  by  scales  only.  Females  solitary 
or  in  clusters,  or  in  catkins,  usually  diflerent  from  the  males  , 142 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  dichnous,  each  with  a distinct  perianth  143 
Leaves  entfre  and  mostly  evergreen,  needle-like,  or  narrow  or  scale- 
like. Anthers  sessile  on  the  catkm-scales  . . Pine  Vam.  (p.  481.) 

Leaves  flat,  mostly  toothed.  Stamens  distinct  from  the  scales 

Catkin  Fam.  (p.  467.) 

Flowers  dioecious.  Male  perianth  of  2 or  6 scales 144 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous.  Perianth  regular,  of  3 

to  5 divisions  145 

Erect  shrub.  Male  perianth  of  2 scales.  Hippophae  Gen.  (p.  453.) 
Procumbent  undershrub.  Perianth  of  6 scales. 

Ceowberey  Gen.  (p.  462.) 

Trees.  Stamens  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  perianth.  Fruit  tliin, 

hke  a small  leaf Elm  Gen.  (p.  466.) 

Evergreen  climber.  Fruit  a berry Ivy  Gen.  265.) 

Shrubs.  Fruit  a berry 146 

Flowers  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  . . E-hscijs  Gen.  (p.  525.) 

Flowers  on  the  stem  or  branches 147 

Flowers  very  small,  green  and  open.  Stamens  4 or  5 alternating 
with  the  lobes  of  the  perianth  . . . Buckthorn  Gen.  (p.  154.) 

Flowers  with  a conspicuous  tube,  often  coloured.  Stamens  8. 

Daphne  Gen.  (p.  452.) 


148 


Monocotyledons. 

"Perianth,  or  at  least  the  inner  segments,  coloured  and  looking 

hke  a coroha,  or,  if  green,  soft  and  yellowish 149 

Perianth  dry,  green  or  brown,  or  reduced  to  mere  scales,  or  none 
_ at  all 155 

JOne  or  two  anthers  sessile  on  a central  column  or  style.  One  of 
the  six  divisions  of  the  perianth  diflerent  from  the  others. 

Orchid  Fam.  (p.  500.) 

^ Three  or  more  distinct  stamens 150 

{Ovaries  several,  quite  distinct,  or,  if  cohering,  each  with  a dis- 
tinct style  or  stigma Alisma  Fam.  (p.  494.) 

Ovary  single,  3-celled . 151 

151  i inferior 152 

1 Ovary  superior Lily  Fam.  (p,  521.) 

152  -[  submerged  plants  . . . Hydrochaeis  Fam.  (p.  499.) 

\ Terrestrial  or  marsh  plants 153 

, -o  / Stamens  3 Iris  Fam.  (p.  515.) 

\ Stamens  6 154 
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, K . f Climbing  plant  with  alternate  net-veined  leaves,  Tamus  Gen.  (p.  521.) 
t Bulbous  herbs . Amaetllis  Fam.  (p.  518.) 

{Floating  or  submerged  plants 85 

Terrestrial  plants^  or,  if  aquatic,  erect  from  the  bottom  of  the  water 

and  projecting  above  it 156 

r Leaves  in  a single  whorl  of  4 or  5,  with  netted  veins.  Perianth, 

156  j segments,  and  stamens,  8 or  10 Paeis  Gen.  (p,  522.) 

] Leaves  radical  or  alternate,  linear  or  cyhndrical,  with  parallel 

veins 157 

f Perianth  of  6 or  4 segments.  Stamens  as  many  or  half  as  many  158 

I Flowers  glumaceous,  consisting  of  alternate  chaffy  scales,  enclos- 
157  ^ ing  the  stamens  and  pistil  in  the  same  or  distinct  scales  . . 161 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  dense  heads  or  spikes,  without  distinct 

perianths 162 

r One  style  with  2 or  3 linear  stigmas 159 

158-1  One  ovary  with  3 distinct  styles  or  stigmas 160 

[ Three  distinct  ovaries SchetIchzeeia  Gen.  (p.  497.) 

'Flowers  minute,  unisexual,  in  a globular  head. 

Eeiocaulon  Gen.  (p.  542.) 
Flowers  complete,  distinct,  or  clustered,  or  panicled. 

Kush  Fam.  (p.  535.) 

Three  short  styles Toeieldia  Gen.  (p.  534.) 

Three  sessile  stigmas Tkiglochust  Gen.  (p.  498.) 

r Flowers  with  a single  scale  under  each  set  of  stamens  and  pistil. 

Sheath  of  the  leaves  closed  round  the  stem  . Sedge  Fam.  (p.  543.) 
Flowers  enclosed  in  two  or  more  scales.  Sheath  of  the  leaves 
split  open  on  the  side  opposite  the  blade  . Geass  Fam.  (p.  570.) 
r Fruit  a berry.  Leaves  usually  broad  . . . Aeum  Fam.  (p.  486.) 

162  < Fruit  a dry  nut.  Leaves  linear  and  sedge-like. 

[ Buleush  Fam.  (p.  484.) 
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II.  CKYPTOGAMS.  {No  stamens  or  pistil.) 

Plants  with  distinct  roots  and  stems  or  rootstocks,  with  leaves  or 

green  branches 2 

Plants  variously  shaped,  without  distinct  roots,  stems,  and  leaves, 
seldom  green  unless  aquatic  . Cellulae  Cetptogams  (p.  614.) 

Fructification  in  terminal  spikes 3 

Fructification  radical  or  in  the  axils  of  small  leaves 4 

j Fructification  on  the  back  of  the  leaves  or  leaf-like  branches. 

Feen  Fam.  (p.  621.) 

f Stems  leafless,  jointed,  simple,  or  with  whorled  branches. 

! Equisetum  Gen.  (p.  618.) 

3 <i  Stems  bearing  numerous  small  leaves  . Clubmoss  Gen.  (p.  615.) 
Stein  bearing  a simple  or  branched  leaf  below  the  spike. 

Feen  Fam.  (p.  621.) 

^ r Capsules  sessile Clubmoss  Fam.  (p.  615.) 

' t Capsules  stalked 5 

6 J Capsules  globular  or  urn-shaped,  opening  with  a lid.  Mosses  (p.614.) 
1 Capsules  opening  in  valves  . IIepatic.e  (p.  614.) 
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Areangement  oe  the  Natural  Orders  in  the  present  Work. 

T]ie  very  unequal  manner  in  whicli  the  several  Natural’ Orders  are  repre- 
sented in  the  British  Isles,  renders  it  impossible,  in  a work  confined  to 
British  plants,  to  give  any  fair  idea  of  the  subclasses  into  which  these  Orders 
have  been  grouped,  or  of  the  principles  which  have  guided  the  authors  of 
the  linear  arrangement  the  most  generally  followed.  The  following  re- 
capitrdation  is  therefore  merely  intended  as  a sort  of  table  of  contents,  show- 
ing the  order  in  which  the  families  follow  each  other  in  the  present  work  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  attention  is  called  to  one  or  two  of  the  most 
striking,  the  most  important,  or  the  earliest  observed  features  of  each  one. 
These  characters  are  however  general,  not  always  without  exception,  and 
sometimes  specially  applicable  to  British  genera  only. 

.CLASS  I.- DICOTYLEDONS. 

In  the  germination  of  the  seed  the  plumula  arises  between  two  (rarely 
more)  lobes  or  cotyledons  of  the  embryo,  or  from  a terminal  notch. 

Subclass  1.  Thalamiplores. — Petals  distinct  from  the  calyx,  and  from 
each  other,  seldom  wanting.  Stamens  hypogynous. 

* Ovary  apocarpous. 

I.  Ranunculus  family.  Petals  definite.  Stamens  indefinite. 

II.  Barberry  family.  Perianth  and  stamens  in  twos  or  threes,  or  their 
multiples.  Anthers  opening  by  recurved  valves. 

III.  Waterlily  family.  Aquatic  plants  with  indefinite  petals  and  stamens, 
the  inner  petals  passing  gradually  into  the  outer  stamens. 

**  Ovary  syncarpous.  Placentas  parietal. 

IV.  Poppy  family.  Perianth  regular,  in  twos  or  fours.  Stamens  in- 
definite. 

V.  Fumitory  family.  Perianth  very  irregular,  in  twos  or  fours.  Stamens 
6,  in  two  sets. 

VI.  Crucifer  family.  Sepals  and  petals  4 each.  Stamens  6,  of  which  2 
shorter. 

VII.  Mignionette  family.  Petals  small,  unequal,  some  divided.  Sta- 
mens few  but  indefinite.  Capsule  open  at  the  top  before  it  is  ripe. 

VIII.  Cistus  family.  Sepals  3,  equal,  or  with  additional  small  ones. 
Petals  5,  regular.  Stamens  indefinite. 

IX.  Violet  family.  Stamens  5;  the  anthers  on  the  inner  face,  of  very  short 
broad  filaments,  usually  united  in  a ring.  Capsule  three-valved. 

X.  Frankenia  family.  As  in  the  Pink  family,  except  the  parietal  pla- 
centas. 

***  Ovary  syncarpous.  Placentas  axile. 

XI.  Pink  family.  Leaves  opposite,  entire.  Flowers  regular.  Stamens 
definite.  Capsule  one-celled,  with  a free  central  placenta. 

XII.  Elatine  family.  As  in  the  Pink  family,  but  the  capsule  divided  into 
cells. 

XIII.  Tamarisc  family.  Shrubs  with  alternate  green  scale-like  leaves. 
Flowers  regular.  Capsule  one-ceUed.  Seeds  with  a tuft  of  wool. 

XIV.  Hypericum  family.  Leaves  opposite.  Flowers  regular.  Sepals 
imbricate.  Flowers  indefinite,  in  3 or  5 clusters  or  bundles. 
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XV.  Flax  family.  Leaves  entire.  Petals  convolute,  distinct.  Stamens 
definite.  Capsule  separating  into  carpels  without  leading  a central  axis. 

XVI.  Mallow  family.  Sepals  valvate.  Petals  convolute,  adhering  at  the 
base  to  the  staminal  tube.  Stamens  indefinite,  monadelphous,  with  one- 
celled  anthers. 

XVII.  Lime  family.  Trees.  Sepals  valvate.  Petals  free.  Stamens  in- 
definite. 

XVIII.  Greranium  family.  Leaves  opposite,  toothed  or  divided.  Petals 
convolute.  Stamens  definite.  Capsule  with  several  cells  and  lobes  round  a 
persistent  central  axis. 

XIX.  Balsam  genus  or  family.  Perianth  very  irregular.  Stamens  5,  the 
anthers  cohering  in  a ring.  Capsule  opening  elastically. 

XX.  Milkwort  family.  Perianth  very  irregular.  Stamens's,  in  two  parcels; 
petals  united  with  them  at  the  base. 

XXI.  Maple  genus  oi’  tribe  (of  Sapindacem) . Trees.  Leares  opposite. 
Stamens  definite,  but  seldom  isomerous.  Fruit  separating  into  2 (rarely  3) 
winged  nuts. 

Subclass  2.  Caltcitloees. — Petals  usually  distinct,  and  stamens  peri- 
gynous  or  epigynous. 

* Stamens  and  petals  mostly  perigynous  ( except  in  the  (EnotTiera^  Gourde 

and  Rihes  families) . 

XXII.  Celastrus  family.  Shrubs  or  trees,  with  small  regular  green  flowers. 
Stamens  alternating  with  the  petals,  on  a disk  lining  the  base  of  the  calyx. 

XXIII.  Buckthorn  family.  As  in  the  Celastrus  family,  but  the  stamens 
are  opposite  the  small  concave  or  scale-like  petals. 

XXIV.  Peaflower  tribe  (of  the  Leguminous  family).  Flowers  very  irregular, 
papilionaceous.  Stamens  10,  all,  or  9 of  them,  combined.  Ovary  of  one 
carpel. 

XXV.  Pose  family.  Flowers  regular.  Stamens  indefinite.  Ovary  (at 
least  when  young)  apocarpous. 

XXVI.  CEnothera  family.  Perianth  in  twos  or  fours.  Stamens  definite. 
Ovary  inferior.  One  style. 

XXVII.  Lythrum  family.  Stamens  usually  definite,  inserted  with  the 
petals  at  the  top  of  the  calyx-tube.  Ovarj  syncarpous  within  the  base  of 
the  tube.  One  style.  Lower  leaves  opposite. 

XXVIII.  Gourd  family.  Climbers  with  tendrils.  Flowers  unisexual. 
Ovary  inferior. 

XXIX.  Purslane  family.  As  in  the  Pink  family,  but  only  two  sepals, 
and  5 or  more  perigynous  petals  and  stamens. 

XXX.  Paronychia  family.  Herbs.  Leaves  entire,  usually  opposite.  Flowers 
regular.  Stamens  definite  (all  as  in  the  Pink  family).  Petals  very  small, 
or  none.  Ovary  free,  with  one  ovule. 

XXXI.  Crassula  family.  Leaves  succulent.  Sepals,  petals,  stamens  of  one 
or  two  rows,  and  free  carpels,  all  isomerous, 

XXXIl.  Ribes  genus  or  family.  Shrubs.  Flowers  regular.  Stamens 
definite.  Ovary  inferior.  Placentas  parietal.  One  style. 

XXXIII.  Saxifrage  family.  Flowers  regular.  Stamens  definite.  Ovary 
syncarpous  at  the  base,  but  a separate  style  for  eaeh  carpel. 

**  Petals  and  stamens  epigynous  (round  an  epigynous  disk). 

XXXIV.  Umbellate  family.  Leaves  alternate.  Fruit  di’j,  separating 
from  the  axis  into  seed-like  carpels. 
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XXXV.  Aralia  family.  Leaves  alternate.  Fruit  succulent.  Carpels  often 
more  than  two,  and  not  separating. 

• XXXVI.  Mistletoe  family.  Parasites.  Stamens  on,,  or  opposite  to  the 
petals.  Leaves  usually  opposite.  Ovary  one-celled. 

XXXVII.  Cornel  family.  Leaves  usually  opposite.  Stamens  alternate 
with  the  petals.  Style  one. 

Subclass  3.  Monopetals. — Petals  united  (at  least  at  the  base)  into  a 
single  corolla. 

§ 1.  Corolla  epigynous,  hearing  the  stamens. 

XXXVIII.  Honeysuckle  family.  Leaves  opposite.  No  stipules.  Ovary 

2-  or  more  celled. 

' XXXIX.  Stellate  tribe  (of  the  Madder  family) . Stipules  like  the  leaves 
in  appearance,  and  forming  whorls  with  them  round  the  stem.  Ovary  2- 
celled,  with  one  seed  in  each  cell. 

XL.  Valerian  family.  Stamens  fewer  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Ovary 
and  fruit  one- seeded. 

XLI.  Teasel  family.  Florets  in  compact  heads  or  spikes.  Stamens 
isomerous.  Anthers  free.  Ovary  and  fruit  one-seeded. 

XLII.  Composite  family.  Florets  in  compact  heads.  Stamens  isomerous. 
Anthers  united  in  a ring  round  the  style.  Ovary  and  fruit  one-seeded. 

§ 2.  stamens  free  from  the  corolla. 

XLIII.  Campanula  family.  Herbs.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  corolla- 
lobes.  Anthers  opening  longitudinally. 

XLIV.  Heath  family.  Shrubs.  Stamens  usually  twice  as  many  as  the 
corolla-lobes.  Anthers  opening  in  pores  or  cross  valves. 

§ 3.  Corolla  hypogynous^  hearing  the  stamens. 

* Placenta  free  central. 

XLV.  Primrose  family.  Stamens  isomerous  and  opposite  the  corolla- 
lobes. 

XL VI.  Pinguicula  family.  Corolla  very  irregular.  Stamens  fewer  than 
the  lobes  and  alternate  with  them. 

**  Placentas  parietal^  or  in  the  axial  angle  of  the  cells, 
a.  Corolla  regular^  or  nearly  so.  | 

XL VII.  Holly  family.  ♦ Trees  or  shrubs,  flowers  small.  Ovary  4-  or 
more  celled,  with  one  ovifle  in  each  cell. 

XLVIII.  Jessamine  family.  Trees  or  shrubs.  Stamens  2,  alternating 
with  the  2 ovary-cells,  and  having  no  constant  relation  to  the  corolla- 
lobes. 

XLIX.  Periwinkle  family.  Corolla  contorted.  Stamens  isomerous.  Ovary 
of  2 earpels,  usually  distinct,  whilst  the  styles  are  united  at  the  top. 

L.  Gentian  family.  Bitter  plants.  Corolla  contorted.  Stamens  isome- 
rous. Placentas  parietal,  rarely  meeting  in  the  axis. 

LI.  Polemonium  family.  Corolla  contorted.  Stamens  isomerous.  Ovary 

3- celled,  with  several  seeds. 

LII.  Convolvulus  family.  Corolla  plaited.  Stamens  isomerous.  Ovary 
2-  or  3-celled,  with  2 (rarely  1)  ovule  in  each,  often  separated  by  an  ad- 
ditional false  partition. 

LIII.  Borage  family.  Stamens  isomerous.  Ovary  2-  or  4-lobed,  with 
one  ovule  in  each  lobe. 
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LIY.  Solanum  family.  Stamens  isomerous.  Corolla  plaited  or  im- 
bricate. Ovary  two-celled,  with  several  ovules  in  each  cell. 

)8.  Corolla  irregular.  Stamens  one  less  or  3 less  than  the  lobes. 

LY.  Broomrape  family.  Leafless  parasites.  Placentas  parietal,  or  rarely 
meeting  in  the  axis. 

LYI.  Scrophularia  family.  Ovary  2-celled,  with  several  ovules  in  each 
cell. 

LYII.  Labiate  family.  Ovary  4-lobed,  with  one  ovule  in  each  lobe. 

LYIII.  Yervein  family.  Ovary  entire,  2-  or  4-celled,  with  one  ovule  in 
each  cell. 

Anomalous  families. 

LIX.  Plumbago  family.  Ovary  with  one  cell  and  ovule,  but  several 
styles. 

LX.  Plantain  family.  Corolla  scarious.  Stamens  isoinerous. 

Subclass  4.  Monochlamtds. — Perianth  really  or  apparently  simple,  or 
none. 

LXI.  Groosefoot  family.  Perianth  small ; stamens  alternate  with  its 
lobes.  Ovary  with  one  cell  and  ovule,  but  2 or  more  styles,  or  stigmas. 
No  stipules.  .j. 

LXII.  Polygonum  family.  Perianth  small.  Ovary  with  one  cell  and 
ovule,  but  2 or  more  styles  or  stigmas.  Stipules  sheathing. 

LXIII.  Daphne  family.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  perianth, 
and  usually  double  the  number  of  its  lobes.  Ovary  free,  with  one  pendulous 
ovule.  One  style. 

LXIY.  Elseagnus  family.  Shrubs  or  trees,  with  scurfy  leaves.  Flowers 
mostly  unisexual.  Ovary  free  in  the  bottom  of  the  perianth-tube,  with  one 
erect  ovule. 

LXY.  Sandalwood  family.  Perianth-lobes  valvate.  Ovary  inferior,  1- 
celled  with  2 or  3 pendulous  ovules.  Styles  simple. 

LXYI.  Aristolochia  family.  Perianth  irregular,  or  3-lobed.  Stamens 
6 or  12.  Ovary  inferior,  3-  or  6-celled,  with  numerous  ovules. 

LXYII.  Euphorb  family.  Flowers  unisexual.  Fruit  separating  into  3 
(rarely  2 or  more)  carpels,  leaving  a persistent  axis,  each  carpel  containing 
one  or  two  pendulous  seeds. 

LXYIII.  Empetrum  genus  or  family.  Difiers  from  the  Euphorb  family 
in  the  ovules  and  seeds  erect. 

LXIX.  Ceratophyll  and  Callitriche.  Anomalous  aquatic  genera.  Peri- 
anth none.  Ovary  with  1 or  4 cells,  and  one  seed  in  each. 

LXX.  Nettle  family.  Flowers  unisexual,  small  and  green.  Stamens 
opposite  the  perianth-divisions  (usually  4).  Ovary  free,  with  a single  ovule, 
and  2 (rarely  1)  styles  or  stigmas. 

LXXI.  Elm  tribe  or  family.  Trees.  Flowers  often  bisexual,  the  stamens 
opposite  the  lobes.  Ovary  free,  2-celled,  with  one  erect  ovule  in  each  cell. 

LXXII.  Catkin  family.  Trees  or  shrubs.  Flowers  unisexual,  the  males 
in  catkins  with  an  imperfect  perianth,  or  none  at  all.  Fruit  of  the  females 
one-celled. 

LXXIII.  Pine  family  or  class.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  stiff  or  scale-like 
leaves.  Flowers  imisexual,  the  males  in  catkins  without  perianth.  Ovules 
and  seeds  in  the  females  not  enclosed  in  any  ovary  or  pericarp. 
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CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

In  germination  the  plumule  is  developed  from  a sheath-like  cavity  on  one 
iide  of  the  embryo. 

* Perianth  none^  or  of  small  sepals  or  bracts. 

LXXIV.  Bulrush  family.  Flowers  unisexual,  intermixed  with  bracts  in 
dense  heads  or  spikes.  Fruit  a dry  nut.  - - v ^ " 

LXXV.  Arum  family.  Flowers  unisexual,  often  intermixed  with  bracks, 
in  dense  heads  or  spikes,  mostly  in  a spatha.  Fruit  usually  succulent,  ^ 
LXXVI.  Duckweed  genus.  No  distinct  stem.  Flowers  (very  scarce)  on 
the  edge  of  the  small  leaf-like  floating  fronds.  ^ 

LXXVII.  Naias  family.  Floating  or  submerged  plants.  Flcwers  distinct, 
OT  in  loose  spikes.  Stamens  1,  2,  or  4.  Ovaries  1,  2,  or  4.  ^ 

**  Perianth  %oholly  or  partially  petal-lxke.  Ovary  apocarpous. 
LXXVIII.  Alisma  family  ; the  only  British  one. 

***  Perianth  wholly  or  partially  petal-lilce.  Ovary  inferior. 
LXXIX.  Hydrocharis  family.  Floating  or  submerged  plants.  Flowers 
usually  unisexual.  Perianth  regular,  with  a slender  tube,  j . -i-  ji 

LXXX.  Orchid  family.  Perianth  very  irregular.  Anther  2-celled,  com- 
bined with  the  style  in  an  axile  column. 

LXXXI.  Iris  family.  Like  the  Amaryllis  family,  but  stamens  3.  Leaves 
often  in  two  opposite  rows. 

LXXXII.  Amaryllis  family.  Ten-estrial  plants.  Perianth  of  6 divisions. 
Stamens  6.  ? , , - . - 

LXXXIII.  Yam  family.  Twining  plants.  Flowers  unisexual.  Perianth 
regular,  of  6 divisions. 

###  Perianth  regular.  Ovary  syncarpouSf  superior. 

LXXXIV.  Lily  family.  Perianth  petal-like.  . ' ' ' ^ ^ 

LXXXV.  Bush  family.  Perianth  stiff,  or  calyx-like.  Capsule  3-celled, 
with  several  seeds,  or  one  erect  seed  in  each  cell.  " 

LXXXVI.  Restio  family.  Perianth  calyx-like.  Flowers  unisexual.  Ovary 
with  one  pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell. 

****■  Perianth  rudimentary  or  none,  replaced  hy  chaffy  scales  or  bracts 

enclosing  the  flowers. 

LXXXVII.  Sedge  family.  Leaf-sheaths  entire.  Each  flower  in  the  axil 
of  one  bract. 

LXXXVIII.  Grass  family.  Leaf-sheaths  split  open  opposite  the  blade. 
Each  flower  enclosed  in  two  bracts.  ^ 

CLASS  III.— CRYPTOGAMS. 

No  true  flowers  ; that  is,  no  stamens  or  pistils. 

LXXXIX.  Clubmoss  family.  Spores  in  closed  capsules  on  the  stem,  or 
in  the  axils,  or  in  the  base  of  the  leaves.  " ■ 

XC.  Equisetum  family.  Stems  jointed,  with  whorled  branches.  Spores 
under  peltate  scales,  in  terminal  heads  or  spikes. 

XCI.  Fern  family.  Spores  in  minute  cases  or  capsules  clustered  on  the 
back  or  margins  of  the  fronds.  ^ - 

The  remaining  families  of  British  Cryptogams  are  not  included  in  the 
present  Flora. 
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Class  I.  DICOTYLEDONS. 

Stem  consisting  of  a pith  in  the  centre,  of  one  or  more  con- 
centric circles  containing  fibrous  tissue,  and  of  the  hark  on  the 
outside.  Seeds  with  two  cotyledons,  the  young  stem  in  ger- 
mination proceeding  from  between  the  two  lobes  of  the  em- 
bryo, or  from  a notch  in  its  summit. 

The  above  characters  are  all  that  can  he  said  to  be  constant  to  separate 
'Dicotyledons  from  Monocotyledons.  They  are  however  in  most  cases  very 
difficult  to  observe,  and  yet  the  distinction  is  essential,  for  these  two  great 
classes  have  each  their  peculiar  aspect,  which,  after  a very  little  habit,  the 
botanist  will  in  most  cases  recognize  at  a glance.  All  British  trees  and 
shrubs  are  Dicotyledons.,  so  also  are  all  plants  with  opposite,  or  whorled,  or 
netted- veined  leaves  (except  Paris  and  a feAV  aquatic  plants),  and  almost  all 
those  which  have  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  fours,  fives,  or  eights. 


I.  THE  RANTJNCTTLDS  FAMILY.  EANUNCULACEJE. 

Herbs  with  alternate  or  radical  leaves,  or,  in  one  genus, 
climbers  with  opposite  leaves,  the  leafstalk  in  both  cases  ge- 
nerally dilated  at  the  base  without  stipules,  the  leaf  often  cut, 
and  the  flowers  solitary  or  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles. 
Sepals  distinct,  more  than  2 (usually  5).  Petals  distinct, 
usually  5,  but  sometimes  either  deformed  or  very  minute,  or, 
altogether  wanting.  Stamens  indefinite,  usually  numerous,  in- 
serted on  the  receptacle.  Carpels  several,  distinct  or  partially 
united  (very  rarely  reduced  to  a single  one),  each  bearing  a 
distinct  style  and  enclosing  a single  cell,  with  one  or  more 
ovules  or  seeds  attached  to  the  base  or  to  the  inner  angle  of 
the  cavity.  Seed  containing  a copious  albumen,  with  a minute 
embryo. 

Although,  from  the  variable  nature  of  the  flowers,  especially  of  the  petals, 
the  above  character  may  be  somewhat  vague,  yet  the  great  majority  of  Pa- 
nunculacece  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  numerous,  free,  hypogynous 
stamens,  and  by  their  distinct  carpels.  Where,  as  in  Mousetail,  the  stamens  • 
are  few,  the  carpels  are  numerous  ; and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  if  in  Actoea  and 
some  Larkspurs  the  carpels  arc  solitary,  they  are  unilateral,  with  the  ovules 
attached  to  one  side  or  angle  of  their  single  cell,  showing  that  tliey  are 
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simple,  not  composed  of  the  union  of  several,  as  is  the  case  with  the  central 
ovaries  of  the  Poppy  and  Cistus  famihes,  which  have  either  several  cells  of 
several  rows  of  ovrdes.  Another  very  distant  Order,  which  may  at  first 
sight  be  confounded  with  the  present  one,  is  that  of  the  Alismas,  among 
Monocotyledons  ; but  besides  the  microscopical  character  derived  from  the 
embryo,  there  are  but  three  petals  and  sepals,  as  in  most  other  Monocoty- 
ledons, a rare  circumstance  in  tlie  Ranunculus  family. 

Ranunculacece  are  widely  diffused  over  the  globe,  but  more  especially  in 
temperate  or  cool  climates.  Within  the  tropics  they  are,  with  the  exception 
of  Clematis^  almost  confined  to  high  mountain-ranges.  Most  of  the  prin- 
cipal genera  are  represented  in  our  Flora. 

Climber  with  opposite  leaves.  Cai'pels  one-seeded.  Sepals  coloured  1.  Clematis. 
Herbs  with  alternate  or  radical  leaves. 

Carpels  several  or  numerous,  short,  one-seeded.  Flowers  always 
regular. 

Sepals  4,  5,  or  more,  often  coloured  and  petal-like,  but  no  real 


petals.  , 

An  involucre  of  three  leaves  outside  the  flower  or  on  the  stalk  . 3.  Anemone. 

Ho  involucre.  Floral  leaves  alternate.  Stamens  longer  than 

the  sepals 2.  Thalictrum. 

Petals  5 or  more,  usually  more  conspicuous  than  the  sepals. 

Carpels  very  numerous,  in  a long,  cylindrical  column.  Petals 

very  small,  with  a tubular  claw 5.  Mousetail. 

Carpels  in  a globose  or  oblong  head.  Petals  flat. 

Petals  (usually  yellow  or  white)  with  a little  scale,  or  a thick- 
ened hoUow  spot  at  the  base  of  each 6.  Eanuncxilus. 

Petals  (usually  red)  without  any  scale  or  thickened  spot  at 

the  base 4.  Adonis. 

Carpels  several,  each  with  several  seeds. 

Flowers  very  irregular  or  spurred. 

Upper  sepal  helmet-shaped,  without  a spur 12.  Aconite. 

Upper  sepal  with  a long  spur  at  the  base 11.  Larkspur. 


Sepals  flat  and  regular.  Petals  with  a spur  at  the  base  of  each  10.  Columbine. 
Flowers  regular. 

Sepals  large,  often  coloured.  Petals  small  or  none. 

Sepals  bright  yellow  and  petal-like.  Eeal  petals  none  ...  7.  Caltha. 

Sepals  pale  yellow  and  petal-like.  Petals  small,  flat,  and  linear  8.  Troli.ius. 


Sepals  greenish.  Petals  small  and  tubular 9.  Hellebore. 

Sepals  green,  smaller  than  the  large  red  or  white  petals  . . . 14.  P.®ont. 

Carpels  solitary,  with  several  seeds. 

Fruit  a eapsule.  Flowers  spurred 11.  Larkspur. 

Fruit  a berry.  Flowers  nearly  regular,  small 13.  Act.$a. 


Among  old  inhabitants  of  our  gardens,  which  may  sometimes  be  found 
to  spread  spontaneously,  are  the  exotic  genera  Eranthis  (Winter  Aconite 
of  our  gardeners)  and  Isopyrum,  both  closely  allied  to  Hellebore,  and  Ni- 
gella  (Devil- in-the-bush),  which  differs  from  Hellebore  in  the  more  petal- 
like sepals,  and  the  carpels  closely  connected  together  to  the  middle,  but 
diverging  at  the  top  into  five  long  points. 


I.  CliEMATZS.  CLEMATIS. 

Stem  usually  climbing,  and  often  woody  at  the  base.  Leaves  opposite. 
Sepals  4 or  5,  valvate  in  the  bud,  coloured  and  petal-like.  No  real  petals. 
Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  numerous,  1-seeded. 

A numerous  genus,  well  characterized,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  and 
almost  the  only  representative  of  the  Order  in  tropical  climates.  Several 
European,  Asiatic,  and  North  American  species  are  among  the  hardy  clim- 
bers cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
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1.  Common  Clematis.  Clematis  Vitalba,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  612.  Traveller' s Joy^  Old  Man's  Beard.) 

A large  climber,  the  only  indigenous  plant  which  may  give  a faint  idea  of 
the  bush-ropes  of  the  tropics.  Its  woody  stems  will  attain  even  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wrist  and  g,  length  of  several  yards,  whilst  the  young  branches 
spread  to  a great  extent  over  shrubs  and  trees,  clinging  by  their  twisted  pe- 
tioles. Leaves  pinnate,  usually  with  five  ovate  stalked  segments.  Flowers 
greenish- white,  in  loose  panicles  at  the  ends  of  short,  axillary  or  terminal 
branches.  Carpels,  when  ripe,  very  conspicuous  from  the  persistent  styles, 
which  grow  out  into  long,  feathery  awns. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  and  open  woods  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to 
the  Caucasus,  Abundant  in  several  of  the  southern  and  some  of  the  central 
counties  of  England,  and  naturalized  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


II.  THAIiICTRUM.  THALICTRUM. 

Herbs  with  a short,  perennial  rootstock,  annual,  erect  stems,  and  much 
divided  leafstalks,  bearing  distinct  segments  or  leaflets.  Sepals  4 or  5, 
small,  coloured  and  petal-like,  but  no  real  petals.  Stamens  numerous,  with 
long  anthers  projecting  beyond  the  calyx.  Carpels  several,  1-seeded,  fur- 
rowed, and  usually  acute  at  both  ends. 

A considerable  genus  generally  diffused  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
distinguished  from  Actcea  by  the  distinct  one-seeded  carpels,  from  all  others 
of  the  Order,  by  the  thin  texture  of  the  sepals,  almost  concealed  by  the  pro- 
minent stamens,  and  the  peculiar  fohage.  The  species  are  very  variable 
and  difficult  to  characterize.  They  have  also  been  much  multiplied  by 
modern  botanists,  but  if  many  of  their  forms  be  considered  as  mere  varieties, 
and  the  British  species  limited  to  three,  their  characters  are  more  striking. 


Stem  simple,  seldom  6 inclies  high. 1.  Alpine  T. 

Stem  one  or  more  feet  high. 

Leaflets  roundish  ; panicle  diffuse  ; flowers  mostly  drooping  ...  2.  Leaser  T. 
Leaflets  obovate  or  wedge-shaped;  panicle  eompae;;  flowers  mostly 

erect 3.  Yellow  T. 


Some  foreign  European  species  are  to  be  met  with  in  old  gardens,  espe- 
cially the  tall,  handsome  T.  aquilegifolium. 

1.  Alpine  Thalictrum.  Thalictrum  alpiuum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  262.) 

Stem  usually  simple  and  almost  leafless,  from  4 to  6 inches  high.  Leaves 
mostly  radical,  about  half  the  height  of  the  stem,  with  the  footstalk  twice  ■» 
divided  into  three  or  five  branches  ; leaflets  small,  roundish  and  crenate  or 
lobed.  Panicle  nearly  reduced  to  a simple  raceme.  Flowers  few  and  droop- 
ing, each  with  4 small  sepals.  Stamens  from  10  to  20.  Carpels  generally 
reduced  to  2 or  3.  Pedicel  of  the  fruit  recurved,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
flower. 

An  alpine  plant,  frequent  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  at  considerable  elevations  in  the  great  mountain-chains  of  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  central  Asia.  Abundant  in  the  Iligldands  of  Scot- 
land ; more  local  in  Ireland,  in  northern  England,  and  North  Vvaies.  FL 
summer. 
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2.  Lesser  Thalictrum.  Thalictrum  minus^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  11.  T.  majus^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  611,  and  T.  jiexuosum^ 

Bab.  Man.) 

A very  variable  speeies ; in  dry  limestone  soils  often  not  more  tban  a 
foot  high,  of  a glaucous  hue,  or  slightly  downy ; in  moist,  rich  situations 
(where  however  it  is  seldom  found)  it  is  much  larger  and  greener,  but  rea* 
dily  distinguished  from  the  following  species  by  its  loose  panicle  occupying 
a great  part  of  its  height ; the  pedicels  also  are  as  long  or  longer  than  the 
flower,  and  recurved  at  least  before  the  flower  is  expanded,  although  it  be- 
comes erect  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Stem  usually  in  zigzag,  making  a bend  at 
every  node.  Petioles,  especially  of  the  lower  and  root-leaves,  three  or  four 
times  divided,  with  very  numerous,  small  leaflets,  roundish  or  broadly 
wedge-shaped,  trifid  and  toothed.  Flowers  usually  of  a pale  greenish-yel- 
low, with  a pink  tinge  on  the  sepals.  Stamens  numerous,  with  long,  nar- 
row anthers.  Carpels  from  3 to  5 or  6,  very  acute  and  strongly  furrowed. 

In  dry  situations,  chiefly  in  limestone  countries,  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Scattered  over  Britain,  chiefly  in 
Scotland  and  north-western  England,  but  not  common.  FI.  summer.  Several 
varieties,  distinguished  by  size,  colour,  pubescence,  luxuriance  of  foliage, 
etc.,  or  by  the  lower  leaves  being  fully  developed  or  reduced  to  mere  sheaths, 
have  been  described  as  species  by  Continental  botanists ; and  three  or  four 
of  these  forms  have  been  mentioned  as  British,  but  their  characters  are  ex- 
ceedingly vague  and  uncertain. 

3.  'Vellow  Thalictrum.  Thalictrum  flavum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  367.  Meadow  Rue.) 

The  largest  of  the  British  species,  being  generally  from  2 to  3 feet  in  height 
and  of  a deeper  green  than  the  last.  Stem  stout  and  farrowed.  Leaves 
large,  the  stalks  two  or  three  times  divided,  the  leaflets  much  fewer  than  in 
the  lesser  T.,  but  larger,  being  often  an  inch  in  length,  obovate  or  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base.  Panicle  compact  and  rather  corymbose.  Pedicels  short 
and  erect  even  before  the  flower  expands.  Flowers,  especially  the  stamens, 
decidedly  yellow. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  along  ditches,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  scarcely 
extending  so  far  north  as  the  lesser  T.  Found  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland,  but  not  very  common.  FI.  summer.  Here  again  some 
botanists  distinguish  several  species,  according  as  the  rootstock  is  more  or  less 
creeping,  or  whether  sessile  leaflets  resembling  stipules  are  or  not  formed  at 
the  base  of  the  branches  of  the  petiole. 


III.  ANEMONE.  ANEMONE. 

Rootstock  perennial.  Leaves  radical.  Flower-stem  naked,  excepting  an 
involucre  of  three  leaves  usually  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  flowers. 
Sepals  5 or  more,  frequently  6,  coloured  and  petal-like,  longer  than  the 
stamens.  No  petals.  Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  numerous,  one-seeded, 
pointed  or  ending  in  a long  feathery  awn. 

A large  genus,  found  in  almost  all  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  chiefly 
characterized  by  the  three  leaves  placed  in  a whorl,  from  halfway  up  the 
flowering  stem  to  very  near  the  flowers,  aceording  to  the  species.  When 
much  divided,  these  leaves  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  more  numerous, 
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but  they  always  form  a single  whorl,  and  when  closely  examined  they  will 
always  be  found  united  at  the  base  into  three. 

Flowers  purple,  silty  outside.  Carpels  end-ng  in  feathery  awns  . . 1.  Pasque  A. 

Flowers  white  or  pink,  glabrous.  Carpels  ending  in  a point  ....  2.  Wood  A. 

Several  species  from  continental  or  southern  Europe,  are  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  especially  the  A.  pratensis,  the  Hepatica  (A.  Hepatica)^  which  has 
the  involucre  so  close  to  the  flower  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a calyx. 
Two  other  South  European  species  the  Apennine  A.  (A.  apennina,  Eng. 
Bot.  t.  1062)  and  Wvs. yellow  A.  (A.  ranunculoldes,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1484),  both 
with  the  habit  and  carpels  of  the  wood  A.,  but  the  one  with  bright  blue, 
the  other  with  yellow  flowers,  appear  to  have  occasionally  strayed  into  our 
woods  and  plantations,  and  have  therefore  been  included  in  most  British 
Eloras. 

1.  Pasque  Anemone.  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t,  51.  Pasque-Jlower.) 

Bootstock  thick  and  woody.  Badical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  covered  when 
young  with  silky  hairs,  and  two  or  three  times  divided  into  long  linear  seg- 
ments. Flower-stalk  5 to  8 inches  high,  with  the  involucre  at  first  near  the 
flower,  but  becoming  gradually  more  remote  as  the  fruit  ripens,  and  consisting 
of  three  sessile  leaves,  deeply  cut  into  linear  segments.  Flower  solitary, 
large,  with  6 sepals  of  a dull  violet-purple,  very  silky  outside.  Awns  of  the 
carpels  long  and  feathery,  like  those  of  a Clematis. 

In  open  limestone  pastures,  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Kussian 
Asia,  but  not  very  far  northwards.  Distributed  over  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  wanting  in  Scotland.  FI.  spring. 

' 2.  Vl^ood  Anemone.  Anemone  nemorosa,  Linn. 

(Eng,  Bot.  t.  355.) 

Bootstock  black  and  horizontal,  emitting  from  its  extremity  two  or  three 
leaves  and  a single  flower-stalk,  all  glabrous  or  but  slightly  downy.  Leaf- 
stalks long,  with  three  ovate  or  lanceolate  leaflets,  toothed  or  lobed,  or  often 
divided  almost  to  the  base  into  three  similarly  shaped  segments.  Peduncle 
3 to  6 or  8 inches  high,  the  involucral  leaves  at  about  tw'o-thirds  of  its 
height,  like  the  radical  ones,  but  smaller,  with  shorter  stalks.  Sepals  6, 
white  or  reddish  outside,  and  perfectly  glabrous.  Carpels  downy,  with  a 
point  nearly  as  long  as  themselves,  but  not  feathery. 

Common  in  and  near  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except 
the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  early  spring. 


IV.  ADONIS.  ADONIS. 

Characters  those  of  Ranunculus^  except  that  the  petals  have  no  nectary, 
although  they  are  often  more  deeply  coloured  at  the  base,  and  that  the  seed 
is  suspended,  not  erect,  in  the  carpel. 

The  species  are  few,  chiefly  from  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
and  have  mostly  red  or  straw-coloured  flowers. 

1.  Common  Adonis.  Adonis  autumnalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  308.  Pheasant' s Fye.) 

An  erect  annual,  from  8 inches  to  a foot  or  rather  more,  glabrous  or 
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slightly  downy.  Leaves  finely  divided  into  numerous  narrow  linear  seg- 
ments. Sepals  green  or  slightly  coloured.  Petals  5 to  8,  rather  longer 
than  the  calyx,  of  a bright  scarlet,  with  a dark  spot  at  the  base.  Carpels 
numerous,  and  rather  large,  arranged  in  a head  at  first  ovate  or  oblong,  but 
which  often  lengthens  considerably  and  becomes  cylindrical  as  the  fruit 
ripens. 

In  cornfields,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia.  Not  very 
common  in  Britain,  but  appears  occasionally,  especially  in  the  warmer 
counties  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  sometimes  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer 
and  early  autumn.  A variety  with  larger  flowers  was  formerly  much  cul- 
tivated in  flower-gardens  under  the  name  of  Flos  Adonis. 


V.  MOUSEITAIl..  MYOSURUS. 

Annuals  with  entire  leaves.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  small,  linear,  with  tubular 
claws.  Stamens  few.  Carpels  small,  one- seeded,  very  numerous,  arranged 
in  a long  and  dense  cyhndrical  spike.  Ovule  attached  near  the  top  of  the 
ceU. 

A genus  containing  besides  the  European  species  but  one  other  one  from 
western  America,  and  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  small- flowered  Ranun- 
culuses by  the  tubular  claw  of  the  petals,  and  from  most  of  that  genus  by 
the  attachment  of  the  ovule. 

1.  Common  Mousetail.  Myosurus  minimus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  435.  Mousetail.) 

A small  annual  with  hnear  radical  leaves,  sometimes  not  an  inch  long, 
sometimes  attaining  2 or  even  3 inches,  including  their  long  footstalk. 
Peduncles  also  radical,  rather  longer  than  the  leaves,  often  enlarged  and 
hollow  at  the  top,  with  a single  small  yellowish  flower.  Sepals  prolonged 
below  their  insertion  into  a kind- of  spur.  Petals  rarely  longer  than  the 
calyx,  and  very  narrow.  Carpels  very  numerous,  forming  a head  which 
lengthens  into  a close  slender  spike,  1 or  even  2 inches  in  length. 

In  moist  sandy  or  gravelly  fields  and  waste  places,  in  Europe,  Russian 
Asia,  northern  and  western  America  and  Australia.  Not  uncommon  in  the 
south  and  south-east  of  England,  rare  in  Scotland,  and  not  yet  detected  in 
Ireland.  FI.  spring. 


YI.  RANUNCULUS.  RANUNCULUS. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  sometimes  entirely  aquatic.  Leaves  entire  or 
more  or  less  divided.  Flowers  usually  yellow  or  white.  Sepals  5,  very  rarely 
reduced  to  3.  Petals  5,  or  sometimes  more,  each  with  a thickened  hollow 
spot  at  the  base,  often  covered  by  a minute  scale.  Stamens  usually  nume- 
rous. Carpels  numerous,  without  awns,  in  a globular  or  oblong  head, 'each 
containing  a single  ovule  attached  near  its  base. 

A numerous  genus  widely  spread  over  tlie  temperate  regions  of  the  globe 
and  even  found  under  the  tropics.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  Anemone 
by  the  want  of  the  involucre.  The  so-called  necta/ry  at  the  base  of  the  petals, 
which  separates  it  from  Adonis.,  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a slightly  dis- 
coloured, concave  spot.  In  the  small-flowered  species  one  or  more  of  the 
petals  are  often  wanting,  and  the  stamens  reduced  to  very  few. 
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Flowers  white.  Plant  floating  in  water  or  creeping  in  mud  . . 

Flowers  yellow.  Plant  terrestrial  or  not  floating. 

Leaves  all  undivided. 

Petals  5,  or  fewer. 

Carpels  with  a stout  beak.  Stem  erect,  2 feet  or  more. 

Flowers  large 

Carpels  with  a short  point.  Stems  seldom  above  a foot, 
often  decumbent.  Flowers  little  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  or  smaller. 

Petals ; much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Leaves  mostly 

narrow 

Petals  very  small.  Leaves  mostly  ovate  or  broad  lan- 
ceolate   

Petals  more  than  5,  usually  8 or  9 

Leaves  divided  or  deeply  cut. 

Carpels  smooth  or  shghtly  tuherculate  near  the  edge.  Eoot- 
stock  (in  all  but  6 and  11)  perennial. 

Leaves  glabrous  or  very  slightly  downy. 

Petals  conspicuous,  bright  yellow.  Carpels  downy,  in  a 

globular  head  

Petals  very  small.  Carpels  small,  numerous,  in  an  ovate 

or  oblong  head 

Leaves  hairy. 

Calyx  spreading  but  not  reflexed. 

Stems  erect  without  runners.  Lower  leaves  palmately 

divided 

Eunners  creeping  and  rooting.  Central  division  of  the 
lower  leaves  projecting  beyond  the  others  . . . 

Calyx  closely  reflected  on  the  peduncle. 

Eootstoek  or  thickened  base  of  the  stem  perennial. 

Carpels  perfectly  smooth 

Annual.  Carpels  marked  with  a few  tubercles  within 

the  margin 

Carpels  covered  with  tubercles  or  prickles.  Annuals. 
Leaves  glabrous,  segments  narrow.  Carpels  very  prickly. 

Plant  erect 

Leaves  hairy,  segments  broad.  Carpels  tuberculate.  Stems 
, weak 


1.  Water  It. 

2.  Great  JR. 

3.  Spear  R. 

4.  Snaketongue  R. 

5.  Figwort  R, 

7.  WoodR. 

6.  Celery-leaved  R, 

8.  HLeadow  R. 

9.  Creeping  R. 

10.  Bulbous  R. 

11.  JSairy  R. 

13.  Corn  R. 

12.  Small-Jlovjered  R. 


The  showy  double  Ranunculus  of  our  gardens  belongs  to  a Levant  species 
{R.  asiaticus) . Double-flowered  varieties  of  several  others,  especially  of  our 
common  yellow  Buttercups,  and  of  the  white-flowered  Continental  R.  aconi- 
tifolius,  are  known  to  our  gardeners  under  the  name  of  Bachelor  s buttons. 


1.  \^ater  Ranunculus.  Ranunculus  aquaticus,  Linn. 

A most  variable  species,  but  easily  known  by  its  stem  either  floating  in 
water,  or  creeping  along  mud,  by  its  white  flowers,  and  very  small  ovoid  car- 
pels marked  with  transverse  wrinkles.  It  is  glabrous  in  all  its  parts,  except- 
ing sometimes  the  carpels  and  their  receptacle.  When  floating,  the  lower 
leaves  and  sometimes  aU,  remain  under  water,  and  are  divided  into  nume- 
rous very  fine  linear  segments,  whilst  those  which  spread  on  the  surface  are 
rounded  and  more  or  less  cut  into  3 or  5 wedge-shaped,  obovate,  or  rounded 
lobes.  When  creeping  in  mud  or  in  very  shallow  water,  the  leaves  are  often 
all  orbicular  and  broadly  lobed.  Flower-stalks  axillary  and  1-flowered. 
Petals  5 or  sometimes  more,  without  any  scale  over  the  spot  at  their  base. 

In  ponds,  streams,  and  wet  ditches  tlirougliout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
North  America,  and  Australia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  the  whole  season. 
Many  of  the  forms  it  assumes  are  striking,  and  have  been  distinguished  as 
sp'ecies,  but  the  characters,  although  often  to  a certain  degree  permanent, 
appear  at  other  times  so  inconstant,  and  even  to  depend  so  much  on  the 
situation  the  plant  grows  in,  that  we  can  only  consider  them  as  mere  varie- 
ties. The  folio  whig  are  the  most  prominent. 
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a.  Floating  water  R.  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2870.)  All  the  leaves  sub- 
merged and  finely  cut,  the  segments  long  and  parallel.  Flowers  large,  on 
long  stalks. — Chiefly  in  running  streams. 

b.  Cajpillary  water  R.  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2869.)  All  the  leaves  sub- 
merged and  finely  cut,  but  with  shorter  segments  spreading  in  every  direc- 
tion. Flowers  large. — Chiefly  in  deep  still  waters. 

c.  Common  roater  R.  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  101.)  Lower  leaves  submerged  and 
finely  cut ; upper  leaves  floating,  rounded  and  broadly  lobed.  Flowers  very 
variable  in  size. — The  commonest  state  of  the  plant,  passing  into  all  the 
other  varieties. 

d.  Ivy  ivater  R.  (R.  hederaceus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2003.)  All  the  leaves  float- 
ing or  spread  on  the  mud,  rounded  and  broadly  lobed.  Flowers  very  small. 
Carpels  and  receptacle  quite  or  nearly  glabrous,  whilst  in  the  preceding 
varieties  there  are  often  hairs,  at  least  on  the  receptacle. — In  shallow  water 
and  mud.  The  R.  coenosus  is  the  same  variety,  with  flowers  twice  as  large, 
and  the  R.  tripartitus  comprises  several  forms  intermediate  between  these 
two  and  the  common  variety.* 

2.  Gh*eat  RanuncTilus.  Ranunculus  Lingua,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  100.  Great  Spearwort.) 

Bootstock  emitting  a dense  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and  perennial  by  means 
of  creeping  runners.  Stems  erect,  stout,  and  hollow,  2 or  3 feet  high,  the 
lower  nodes  emitting  whorls  of  fibrous  roots.  Leaves  long,  lanceolate,  entire 
or  with  only  a few  small  teeth  at  the  edge,  glabrous,  with  a few  nearly  paral- 
lel veins.  Flowers  above  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  a kind  of  loose  panicle  ; the 
petals  of  a bright  sliining  yellow.  Carpels  ending  in  a short  broad  flat 
beak. 

In  marshes,  wet  ditches,  and  on  the  edges  of  lakes,  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Pretty  frequent,  though  by  no 
means  general  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  far  north  as  Moray. 
FI.  summer. 

3.  Spear  Ranunculus.  Ranunculus  Flammula,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  387.  Spearwort.) 

A glabrous  perennial  of  short  duration,  or  frequently  only  annual,  much 
smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  great  R.  Stems  usually  more  or  less  de- 
cumbent at  the  base,  and  rooting  at  the  lower  joints,  seldom  above  a foot 
high,  with  a few  loose  branches.  Lowest  leaves  often  ovate,  the  remainder 
lanceolate  or  linear,  and  all  entire  or  slightly  toothed.  Flowers  yellow,  on 
long  peduncles,  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  often  much 
smaller.  Carpels  in  a small  globular  head,  each  with  a very  short,  usually 
hooked  beak. 

In  marshes  and  wet  pastures,  and  on  the  borders  of  lakes-  and  ponds, 
common  throughout  Europe,  except  perhaps  the  southern  extremity,  ex- 
tending all  over  Russian  Asia,  and,  at  high  latitudes,  into  North  America. 
Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  the  whole  summer.  It  varies  much  in  the  size  of 
its  parts,  the  breadth  of  the  leaves,  etc. ; and  a not  uncommon  form,  with 
slender  creeping  stems  and  small  flowers,  has  been  published  as  a species 
under  the  name  of  R.  reptans. 


* For  further  details  on  the  proposed  species  of  water  Hanunculus,  see  Babington’s 
‘ Manual,’  4th  edit.  pp.  5 to  8,  where  characters  are  given  for  twelve. 
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4.  Snaketongue  HanunculTcis.  Hranuncnlus  ophioglossifolms,  Vill. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2833.) 

Yery  nearly  allied  to  the  spear  R.  but  said  to  be  always  annual.  The  stem 
is  more  erect  and  branched,  the  lower  leaves  broadly  ovate,  and  sometimes 
slightly  cordate,  and  all  broader  in  proportion  than  in  the  spear  R.,  and  the 
flowers  smaller,  the  petals  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx.  Carpels  minutely 
granulated. 

In  marshes  in  southern  Europe,  extending  northward  through  western 
France  to  St.  Peter’s  marsh  in  Jersey,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Eabing- 
ton.  Rl.  June, 

5.  Figwort  H.ani3iiculus.  !Ra]aviiaculv!.s  Picaria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  584.  Lesser  Celandine.') 

Bootstock  small,  emitting  a number  of  oblong  or  cylindrical  tubers, 
which  are  renewed  annually.  Leaves  mostly  radical,  cordate,  obtuse,  angu- 
lar or  crenate,  thick,  smooth,  and  shining.  Flower- stems  usually  scarcely 
longer  than  the  root-leaves,  bearing  one  or  two  small  leaves  and  a smgle 
flower,  with  3 sepals  ard  8 or  9 oblong  petals,  of  a bright  glossy  yellow. 
Carpels  rather  large,  in  a globular  head. 

In  fields,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  a very  common  weed  throughout 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain  except  perhaps  the  west 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  FL  spring,  one  of  the  earliest  that  appears.  It 
varies  occasionally  with  a slighBy  branched  stem  of  8 or  9 inches  or  even 
more. 

6.  Celery-leaved  Hannncnlus.  Hanunculus  sceleratus,  Linn. 

'(Eng.  Bot.  t.  681.) 

An  erect,  much  branched  annual,  usually  under  a foot,  but  sometimes 
near  two  feet  high,  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  Stem  thick  and  hollow.  Lower 
leaves  stalked,  divided  into  three  or  more  obtusely  toothed  or  lobed  segments, 
the  upper  ones  sessile,  with  three  narrow  segments.  Flowers  small  and  nume- 
rous, the  petals  pale  yeUow,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  without  any 
scale  over  the  hollow  spot  at  their  base.  Carpels  very  small  and  numerous, 
in  a dense  head,  which  becomes  oblong  as  the  fruit  ripens. 

On  the  sides  of  pools  and  wet  ditches,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  Bussian  and  central  Asia,  and  now  spread  into  North  America.  Scat- 
tered pretty  frequently  through  the  chief  part  of  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

7.  "VSTood  Ranunculus.  Ranunculus  auricomus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  624.  Goldilocks.) 

A perennial,  with  the  large  bright  yellow  flowers  of  the  meadow  R.,  but 
not  so  tall,  more  glabrous,  having  only  a few  appressed  hairs,  especially  in 
tlie  upper  parts,  and  the  lower  leaves  less  cut  and  more  obtuse.  Stem  sel- 
dom above  a foot  high,  erect  and  branched.  Badical  leaves  on  long  stalks, 
rounded  or  reniform  and  but  little  cut.  Stem-leaves  few,  sessile,  divided 
to  the  base  into  narrow  segments,  which  are  entire  or  slightly  toothed. 
Carpels  of  the  size  of  those  of  the  meadoio  R.,  but  downy. 

In  woods  and  bushy  places  iii  northern  and  central  Europe  and  Bussian 
and  western  Asia.  Fre(iuont  in  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotlaml, 
and  scarce  in  the  Highlands.  FI.  spring. 
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8.  Meadow  Hanunculus.  Ranunculus  acris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  652.  Crowfoot.  Buttercups.*) 

A perennial,  very  variable  in  size,  but  generally  one  of  tbe  tallest  of  our 
species,  more  or  less  covered  with  soft  hairs,  which  are  mostly  spreading,  but 
deflexed  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem,  and  appressed  on  the  peduncles. 
Stems  erect,  often  2 or  3 feet  high,  but  in  poor  or  mountain  stations  some- 
times not  6 inches.  Leaves  nearly  all  stalked  and  deeply  divided  into  3,  5, 
or  7 palmate  segments,  which  are  again  cut  into  3 toothed  lobes,  the  divi- 
sions lanceolate  and  acute,  those  of  the  lower  leaves  broader  and  sometimes 
wedge-shaped,  the  upper  ones  narrower  and  fewer.  Flowers  rather  large, 
bright  yellow,  on  long  terminal  peduncles,  forming  usually  large  loose  pani- 
cles. Sepals  yellowish -green,  concave,  shorter  than  the  petals,  spreading 
horizontally,  biit  not  reflexed  on  the  peduncle.  Carpels  ovate,  compressed, 
glabrous,  in  a globular  head. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  cultivated  and  waste  places,  very  common 
throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  naturalized  in  North  America. 
Very  abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  early  summer^  and  sometimes  till  late  in 
autumn.  In  mountain  pastures  it  is  often  small,  with  only  one  or  very  few 
flowers. 

9.  Creeping  Ranunculus.  Ranunculus  repens,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  516.) 

With  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  meadow  A.,  this  species  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  runners  shooting  from  among  the  radical  leaves,  rapidly 
rooting  and  forming  fresh  plants  at  every  node,  by  the  flowering  stems  sel- 
dom above  a foot  high  and  less  branched,  by  the  hairs  generally  longer  and 
looser,  and  by  the  leaves  divided  into  tliree  stalked  segments,  each  one  lobed 
and  toothed,  but  the  central  one  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  others, 
so  as  to  give  the  whole  leaf  an  ovate  form,  not  the  rounded  one  of  the 
meadow  R. 

In  pastures,  cultivated  and  waste  places  tliroughout  Europe,  Russian 
Asia,  and  a portion  of  North  America.  In  Britain  almost  as  abundant  as 
the  meadow  A.,  and  a very  troublesome  weed  in  rich  soils.  FI.  all  summery 
and  often  till  late  in  autumn. 

10.  Sulbous  Ranunculus.  Ranunculus  bulbosus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  515.) 

A perennial,  much  smaller  and  usually  more  hairy  than  the  meadow  R.y 
of  which  it  has  the  bright  yellow  petals.  Stem  seldom  above  a foot  high, 
and  usually  thickened  at  the  base  into  a kind  of  bulb.  Leaves  more  like 
those  of  the  creeping  R.,  but  smaller,  divided  into  three  segments  more  or 
less  cut,  but  broader  than  in  the  meadow  R.  It  is  moreover  distinguished 
from  all  but  the  hairy  R.  by  the  sepals,  which,  as  soon  as  the  flower  ex- 
pands, are  closely  reflected  on  the  peduncle.  Carpels  glabrous  and  smooth. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
but  disappearing  in  the  north-east,  scarcely  penetrating  into  western  Asia, 
but  naturalized  in  North  America.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland,  rare,  if  really  wild,  in  the  north.  FI.  early  summer. 

* These  names  are  popularly  applied  to  nearly  all  the  species  of  Fanunculus  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  and  divided  leaves. 
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11.  SZairy  Raxiunculus.  Ranunculus  philonotis^  Ehrh. 

(JR.  hirsutus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1504.) 

An  erect  annual,  mucli  branched  from  the  base,  six  inches  to  near  a foot 
high,  with  the  foliage  and  reflexed  calyx  of  the  'bulhom  A.,  but  the  flowers 
more  numerous,  rather  smaller,  and  of  a paler  yellow,  and  the  hairs  of  the 
stem  usually  fewer  and  looser,  although  in  this  respect  both  species  are 
variable.  Carpels  marked  with  a series  of  minute  tubercles  (visible  especially 
when  dry)  within  the  rather  broad  margin. 

In  fields,  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  to  southern  Sweden. 
In  most  parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  but  not  generally  common, 
and  rare  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer.  / ^ . 

12.  Small-flowered  Ranunculus.  Ranunculus  parviflorus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  120.) 

A hairy  annual,  with  weak,  prostrate  or  ascending  stems,  from  a few  inches 
to  about  a foot  in  length.  Leaves  nearly  orbiciilar,  the  lower  ones  5-lobed 
or  crenate,  the  upper  ones  divided  into  3 or  5 segments,  which  are  more  or 
less  lobed,  but  generally  less  so  than  in  the  hairy  R.  Peduncles  short, 
mostly  opposite  to  the  leaves.  Elowers  small  and  yellow,  the  petals  narrow, 
seldom  exceeding  the  calyx.  Carpels  covered  with  small  tubercles. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places  in  western  and  southern  Europe.  Not 
common  in  Britain,  although  occurring  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ire- 
land ; not  known  in  Scotland.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 

13.  Corn  Ranunculus.  Ranunculus  arvensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  135.) 

An  erect,  branching,  nearly  glabrous  annual,  of  a pale  green,  6 to  18 
inches  high.  Leaves  deeply  cut  into  narrow  segments.  Elowers  small,  of 
a pale  yellow.  Carpels  few,  rather  large,  much  flattened,  covered  on  both 
sides  with  conical,  straight  or  hooked  prickles. 

A common  and  troublesome  cornfield  weed,  in  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope and  west  central  Asia.  Very  abundant  in  slovenly  farms  in  southern 
England,  but  decreasing  northwards.  FI.  and  ripens  Us  seed  with  the  corn. 


YII.  CAIiTREA.  CALTHA. 

Glabrous  herbs,  with  a perennial  stock  and  annual  stems.  Sepals  about 
5,  large  and  yellow  like  the  petals  of  Ranunculus^  but  no  real  petals.  Sta- 
mens numerous.  Carpels  5 to  10,  laterally  compressed,  each  with  several 
seeds. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  inhabitants  of  temperate  and  cold  regions  in 
both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

1.  Marsh  Caltha.  Caltha  palustris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  500.  Marsh  Marigold.) 

A perennial,  forming  large  tufts , with  a thick  almost  tuberous  rootstock. 
Stems  about  a foot  long,  erect  or  decumbent,  often  rooting  at  tlie  lower 
nodes,  and  but  slightly  branched.  Leaves  mostly  radical,  on  long  stalks,  or- 
bicular or  kidney-sliaped,  cordate  at  the  base  and  crenate  on  the  margin. 
Elowers  large,  of  a bright  golden-yellow. 
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In  marsliy  places,  the  sides  of  brooks,  etc.,  throughout  Europe,  northern 
and  central  Asia,  and  northern  America.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  spring., 
commencing  early  and  often  lasting  till  summer.  A small  mountain  variety, 
with  a more  decumbent  stem,  rooting  at  the  joints,  and  a smaller  flower: 
has  been  described  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  C.  radicans  (Eng.  Bot. 
t.  2175). 


VIII.  TROLiIilUS.  TEOLLIUS.  ^ 

Perennial  herbs,  with  divided  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  Sepals  5 t^  15, 
large  and  coloured  like  petals.  Beal  petals  about  as  many,  small,  linear,- 
and  flat.  Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  several,  with  several  seeds  in  each. 

Besides  our  species,  the  genus  comprises  but  very  few,  all  from  northern 
Asia  or  America. 

1.  Globe  Trollius.  Trollius  europseus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  28.  Globeflower^ 

A glabrous,  erect  plant,  1 to  2 feet  high,  the  stem  simple  or  nearly  so. 
Badical  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  meadoto  Ranunculus.,  palmately  divided 
into  3 or  5 segments,  wliich  are  again  lobed  and  cut.  Stem-leaves  few, 
smaller,  and  nearly  sessile.  Flowers  large,  of  a pale  yellow,  with  10  to  1 5 
broad  concave  sepals  converging  into  a kind  of  globe,  usually  concealing  the 
petals,  stamens,  and  carpels. 

In  moist  woods  and  mountain  pastures,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
and  in  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  South  to  the  Caucasus.  Not  a 
common  plant  generally  in  Britain,  yet  pretty  frequent  from  Wales  to  tlie 
Grampians,  and  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


IX.  HELLEBOBUS. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  palmately  or  pedately  divided  leaves,  of  a paler 
green  and  more  rigid  than  in  most  other  Banunculaceous  plants.  Sepals  5, 
large,  greenish  (in  the  British  species),  remaining  till  the  fruit  is  nearly 
ripe,.  Beal  petals  8 to  10,  very  small,  tubular,  2-lobed  at  the  top.  Stamens 
numerous.  Carpels  several,  rather  lai’ge,  each  with  several  seeds. 

A well-marked  genus,  but  not  numerous  in  species,  chiefly  south  Euro- 
pean and  west  Asiatic. 

Flowers  many,  in  a large  panicle,  with  large  ovate  bracts.  Sepals  converging.  2.  Fetid  H. 
Flowers  usually  3 or  4.  Sepals  spreading 1.  Green  H. 

Tlie  Whiter  Aconite  of  our  gardens,  which  has  been  occasionally  met  with 
in  England,  apparently  wild,  but  probably  only  the  remains  of  cultivation, 
was  formerly  considered  as  a species  of  Hellebore.,^  but  now  forms  the  genus 
FrantMs.  It  is  a small  plant,  with  narrov/,  petal-like,  yellow  sepals,  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre  of  green,  divided  leaves.  The  white  Christmas 
Rose  is  a true  Hellebore  {H.niger)^  from  south-eastern  Europe. 

1.  Green  Hellebore.  Helleborus  viridis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  200.) 

Badical  leaves  large,  on  long  stalks,  divided  into  7 to  11  oblong,  acute, 
toothed  segments,  3 to  4 inches  long,  the  central  ones  free,  the  lateral  ones 
on  each  side  connected  together  at  the  base  so  as  to  form  a pedate  leaf. 
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Stem  scarcely  exceeclmg  the  leaves,  bearing  usually  2,  3,  or  4 large,  drooping 
flowers,  of  a pale  yellowish-green,  and  at  each  ramiflcation  a sessile  lea:^ 
much  less  divided  than  the  radical  ones,  and  the  segments  usually  digitate. 

In  pastures  and  thickets,  especially  in  calcareous  soils,  and  about  old 
walls  and  ruins  in  western  and  central  Europe,  but  not  extending  to  the 
eastern  frontier,  nor  far  to  the  north.  Recorded  from  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  in  most  cases  introduced.  It  may  however  be  really  indigenous 
in  some  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties.  FI.  early  sjjring. 

2.  Fetid  hellebore.  Helleborus  foetidus^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Rot.  t.  613.  Bear's-foot^ 

Lower  leaves  not  all  radical,  but  mostly  raised  on  the  short  perennial  base 
of  the  stems,  forming  a lai’ger  and  thicker  tuft  than  in  the  green  H.,  their 
segments  narrower,  less  toothed,  stifler,  and  more  shining,  their  outer  lobes 
at  a less  distance  from  the  central  ones.  Flower- stem  above  a foot  high, 
Muth  a large,  close  panicle  of  drooping  flowers,  of  a pale  green,  often  tinged 
with  purple,  the  concave  sepals  giving  them  a globular  form.  Bracts  at  the 
ramiflcatiops  of  the  panicle  ovate  and  entire,  or  shortly  two-lobed  at  the 
summit. 

In  stony  places,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  southern  Europe,  extend- 
ing here  and  there  into  central  Europe,  but  neither  a northern  nor  an  east- 
ern plant.  It  has  been  found  in  several  parts  of  England,  and  said  to  be 
really  wild  in  Hampshire,  but,  like  the  last,  is  in  most  cases  an  introduced 
plant.  FI.  early  spring. 


X.  COIsUMBIS^E.  AQUILEGIA. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  the  leaves  chiefly  radical,  ternately  divided,  with 
distinct  stalked  segments  or  leaflets.  Sepals  5,  coloured.  Petals  5,  each 
terminating  below  in  a horn-shaped  spur,  projecting  below  the  calyx.  Sta- 
mens numerous.  Carpels  5,  each  with  several  seeds. 

A small  but  very  distinct  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  especially  in  mountain  districts,  in  the  new  as 
well  as  m the  old  world. 

1.  Common  Columbine.  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  297.) 

Radieal  and  lower  leaves  in  a large  tuft,  each  with  a long  stalk,  once, 
twice,  or  even  three  times  ternately  divided,  the  segments  broad,  3-lobed 
and  crenate,  of  a glaucous-green,  glabrous,  or  with  a few  hairs  underneath. 
Elower-stem  1^  to  2 feet  or  more  high,  bearing  a loose  panicle  with  a few 
leaves  at  its  ramifications  much  less  divided  than  the  lower  ones.  Flowers 
large,  drooping,  blue,  or  of  a dull  purple. 

In  coppices  and  open  woods  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  central 
Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  often  introduced, 
but  now  not  uncommon,  and  behoved  to  be  really  indigenous  in  several 
counties  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  early  summer. 
In  our  gardens  it  sports  much  in  the  forms  and  colours  assumed  by  the 
flowers. 

The  Canada  C.  {A.  canadensis).,  and  some  other  exotic  species,  are  occa- 
sionally cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 
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XI.  LARKSPUR.  DELPEIXIUM. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs^  with  much  divided  leaves,  the  segments 
usually  palmate  and  narrow.  Sepals  5,  coloured,  terminating  below  in  a 
Imllow  spur.  Petals,  in  the  British  species  2,  combined  into  1,  which  is 
lengthened  into  a spur  within  that  of  the  calyx. ; in  some  exotic  species  the 
petals  are  4,  the  two  upper  ones  forming  a spur.  Carpels  1 to  5,  each  with 
several  seeds. 

A considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere  with- 
out the  tropics.  It  is  as  well  marked  as  the  Columhines  and  the  Aconites^ 
by  the  peculiar  irregularities  of  the  calyx  and  corolla. 

1.  Field  Larkspur.  S^elphinium  Consolida^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1839.) 

An  erect  annual,  not  above  a foot  high,  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy,  the 
branches  few  and  spreading.  Radical  leaves  shortly  stalked,  the  stem  ones 
sessile,  all  divided  into  fine,  linear,  deeply  cut  segments.  Flowers  blue,  or 
sometimes  reddish  or  white,  not  numerous,  in  loose  racemes,  forming  some- 
times an  irregular  panicle.  Spur  of  the  calyx'  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the 
flower  (each  about  6 lines).  Petals  two  only,  their  appendages  united  on  the 
under  side  into  an  inner  spur  open  along  its  upper  edge.  Carpel  solitary. 

A common  weed  of  cultivation  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  and  probably  of  south  European  origin.  In  Britain,  abundant  only 
in  some  of  the  eastern  counties,  but  appearing  occasionally  in  cornfields  in 
other  parts  of  England.  FI.  with  the  corn.,  or  later,  on  the  stuhhle. 

The  common  annual  Larkspur  of  our  gardens  will  also  occasionally  sow 
itself.  It  differs  chiefly  from  the  field  L.  in  its  long  dense  spike,  its  shorter 
spur,  and  in  some  marks  at  the  base  of  the  united  petals,  which  have  been 
compared  to  the  letters  A I A I,  whence  the  name  of  D.  Ajacis.  Some 
larger  perennial  species  are  also  cultivated  in  flower-gardens. 


XII.  AGONITB.  ACOXITUM. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  much  divided  leaves,  the  segments  palmate.  Sepals 
5,  coloured,  the  upper  one  helmet -shaped,  the  two  lateral  ones  broader  than 
the  two  lower.  Petals  2 to  5,  concealed  within  tire  calyx,  the  two  upper 
ones  forming  small  and  irregular  spurred  bodies,  on  long  stalks  within  the 
upper  sepal,  the  three  lower  very  small  and  linear,  or  wanting.  Stamens 
numerous.  Carpels  3 to  5,  each  with  several  seeds. 

A natural  genus,  consisting  chiefly  of  mountain  plants,  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  central  Asia,  represented  also  in  northern  Ame- 
rica by  a very  few  species. 

1.  Common  Aconite.  Aconitum  l^apellus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2730.  Aconite,  Monkshood,  or  Wolfshane.') 

Stem  firm  and  erect,  to  2 feet  higli.  Leaves  stalked,  or  the  upper  ones 
nearly  sessile,  of  a dark  green,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy,  divided  to  the 
base  into  5 or  7 deeply  cut,  linear,  pointed  segments.  Flowers  large,  dark 
blue,  on  erect  pedicels,  forming  a handsome,  dense,  terminal  raceme.  The 
upper  helmet-shaped  sepal  at  first  conceals  the  lateral  ones,  but  is  ultimately 
thrown  back.  Spur  of  the  small  upper  petals  short,  conical,  and  more  or  less 
bent  downwards.  Carpels  3,  often  slightly  united  at  the  base. 
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In  moist  pastures  and  thickets  and  waste  places,  in  mountainous  districts, 
in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  Russian  and  central  Asia,  extending 
northwards  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain  perhaps  only  an  introduced  plant, 
but  apparently  wild  in  some  shady  places  in  western  England  and  South 
Wales.  FI.  summer. 

Two  or  three  exotic  species  are  often  cultivated  in  our  perennial  borders. 


XIII.  BAHKBKKRir.  ACT.^A. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  the  leaves  chiefly  radical,  their  stalk  divided,  the 
segments  or  leaflets  distinct.  Sepals  4,  small,  petal-like.  Petals  4,  small, 
on  distinct  claws.  Stamens  numerous,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  petals, 
with  small  anthers.  Carpel  sohtary,  becoming  a berry  when  ripe,  with 
several  seeds. 

A small  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  much  of  the 
general  habit  of  Thalictrum.,  but  differing  in  the  presence  of  both  sepals  and 
petals,  ui  the  anthers  and  fruit. 

1.  Common.  Kane’oerry.  Actsea  spicata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  918.  Baneherry.  Herh  Christopher.') 

Radical  leaves  large,  not  unlike  those  of  several  TJmhellifers,  the  stalk 
usually  twice  divided  into  3 or  5 pinnately  arranged  branches,  the  segments 
or  leaflets  ovate,  pointed,  often  3-lobed,  and  coarsely  toothed,  of  a deep  green, 
and  quite  glabrous.  Stem  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  few  leaves,  much  smaller  than 
the  radical  ones.  Elowers  small,  nearly  white,  in  a short,  loose,  oblong, 
terminal  raceme.  Berries  small,  nearly  black. 

In  mountain  woods  and  pastures,  in  central  and  Eastern  Europe,  Russian 
Asia,  and  northern  America,  extending  to  the  Arctic  circle.  In  Britain  very 
local,  and  only  in  northern  England.  FI.  May. 


XIY.  P-SSOMY.  PiEOXIA. 

Large  perennials,  the  leaves  chiefly  radical,  with  divided  stalks  and  dis- 
tinct segments  or  leaflets,  the  flowers  large  and  handsome.  Sepals  5,  herba- 
ceous. Petals  5 or  more,  much  larger.  Stamens  numerous,  inserted  on  a 
fleshy  disk.  Carpels  2 to  5,  each  with  several  seeds. 

A very  distinct  genus,  consisting  of  but  very  few  species,  indigenous  in 
southern  Europe  and  temperate  Asia. 

1.  Common  Pseony.  Pseonia  oiEcinalis^  Linn. 

(P.  corallina,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1513.) 

Rootstock  emitting  a eluster  of  tliick  tuberous  roots.  Stem  1 to  2 feet 
high.  Radical  leaves  twice  tcrnate,  the  segments  ovate,  entire,  or  divided 
into  two  or  three  deep  lobes.  Elowers  deep  red.  Carpels  large  and  thick, 
very  downy,  and,  when  ripe,  more  or  less  recurved. 

In  hilly  districts,  in  southern  Europe  and  centr£il  Asia,  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Caucasus  and  Himalaya.  Not  indigenous  to  Britain,  but  appears  to 
have  been  naturalized  in  tlie  rocky  clefts  of  tlie  “Steep  Holme”  Island,  in 
the  Severn.  FI.  May  or  June.  Tlie  variety  tliere  found  is  the  one  usually 
considered  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  P,  corallina^  the  name  of  P.  ojji- 
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einalis  being  reserved  for  some  of  the  garden  Pseonies,  which  are  however 
mostly  varieties  produced  by  cultivation.  The  half-slmubby  Moutan  is  a 
very  distinct  species,  from  China. 


The  Magnolias  and  Tulif -trees  of  our  plantations  belong  to  the  Mag- 
nolia family,  which  has  no  European  representative.  They  have,  like  the 
RanunculacecB^  several  distinct  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils,  but  they 
are  always  trees  or  shrubs,  their  leaf-buds  are  enclosed  in  membranous  sti- 
pules, and  the  carpels  usually  cohere  in  a kind  of  cone. 


IT.  THE  BARBEEHY  FAMILY.  BEHBEEIDEiE. 

Shrubs  or  herbs,  with  alternate  or  radical  leaves,  and  no  sti- 
pules. Sepals  and  petals  distinct,  2,  3,  4,  6,  or  8 each,  but 
never  5.  Stamens  the  same  number  as  the  petals,  and  op- 
posite to  them.  Anthers  opening  by  a valve  or  lid  turned 
upwards.  Ovary  of  a single  carpel,  with  two  or  more  ovules 
attached  to  the  bottom  or  to  one  side  of  the  cavity.  Seeds 
albuminous. 


A small  family,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  or  tropical  mountains 
of  the  globe.  It  is  universally  admitted  by  botanists,  although  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Barberry  and  the  herbaceous  genera  associated  with  it  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  rather  artificial.  There  are  however  none  of  them  British. 
The  Bpimedium  alpinum  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  438)  has  indeed  been  admitted  into 
our  Floras  as  growing  in  some  mountainous  spots  in  the  north  of  England, 
but,  as  it  is  said,  only  where  it  had  been  planted.  It  is  a native  of  south- 
eastern Europe.  A Japanese  Bpimedium  is  also  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 


I.  BARBERRY.  BEKBEEIS. 

Shrubs,  with  usually  prickly  leaves.  Sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  6 each. 
Fruit  a berry. 

A rather  numerous  genus,  chiefly  Asiatic  and  American.  Many  exotic 
species  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  either  with  simple  leaves,  like  our  own, 
or  belonging  to  a section  with  pinnated  leaves,  sometimes  considered  as  a 
genus,  under  the  name  of  Mahonia. 

1.  Common  Barberry.  Berberis  vulgaris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  49.) 

A glabrous  pale  green  shrub,  attaining  6 or  8 feet,  the  branches  arched 
and  hanging  at  the  ends,  armed  with  3-lobed  thorns  at  the  base  of  the  tufts 
of  leaves.  Leaves  alternate  or  clustered,  ovate,  rather  stiff,  sharply  toothed. 
Flowers  yellow,  in  elegant  drooping  racemes,  with  a disagreeable  smell. 
Berries  small,  red,  oval  or  oblong,  containing  two  or  three  seeds. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  and  open  woods,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
temperate  Asia,  to  the  Himalaya.  In  Europe  it  extends  northwards  into 
Scandinavia,  but  has  been  so  frequently  planted,  that  the  real  limits  of  its 
area  cannot  be  ascertained.  Scattered  over  Britain,  but  probably  not  really 
indigenous.  Bl.  spring  or  early  summer. 
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III.  THE  WATERLILY  FAMILY.  NYMPH^ACEiE. 

Aquatic  herbs,  with  a prostrate  submerged  rootstock,  orbicu- 
lar or  peltate  floating  leaves,  and  large  solitary  flowers.  Sepals 
few.  Petals  numerous,  in  several  rows,  passing  gradually  into 
tbe  stamens,  wbicb  are  also  very  numerous,  their  anthers  adnate. 
Carpels  numerous,  but  either  imbedded  into  tbe  receptacle,  or 
combined  together  so  as  to  form  a single  ovary  with  many  cells, 
each  terminating  in  a sessile  stigma.  Seeds  albuminous. 

Waterlilies,  although  not  numerous  in  species,  are  to  be  found  floating  on 
shallow,  still,  or  gently  running  waters,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  form  an  exceedingly  natural  group,  of  which  several  are  in  cultivation 
in  our  hothouses,  including  the  gigantic  Victoria,  from  tropical  America, 
and  the  elegant  Nelumho,  from  tropical  Asia. 


Sepals  greenish  outside,  about  the  size  of  tlie  outei’ (white)  petals  . . 1.  Nymphos  a. 
Sepals  yellow,  concealing  the  much  smaller  petals 3.  Nuphae. 


1.  WlfMFESiSA.  ISTYMPH^A. 

Sepals  about  4,  like  the  outer  petals,  but  greenish  outside.  Carpels  nume- 
rous, imbedded  in  the  thick  receptacle  so  as  to  form  as  many  cells,  radiating 
from  a common  centre,  whilst  the  petals  and  stamens  are  attached  to  the 
outside  of  the  receptacle,  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  cells.  Stigmas  as 
many  as  the  cells,  radiating  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  each  one  extended 
into  an  erect,  incurved,  linear  appendage,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  flower  is 
occupied  by  the  small  conical  summit  of  the  receptacle.  Fruit  shghtly 
pulpy,  indeliiscent. 

This  genus,  generally  spread  over  the  globe,  includes  the  greater  number 
of  the  species  of  the  Order,  with  white,  blue,  or  red  flowers. 

1.  ES’ympheea.  SJlymphsea  alba,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  160.  W kite  Waterlily.) 

Leaves  deeply  cordate,  glabrous,  usually  about  6 or  8 inches  in  diameter. 
Flowers  lying  on  tlie  surface  of  the  water,  white,  scentless,  usually  3 to  4 
inches  in  diameter. 

In  lakes  or  still  waters,  and  slow  rivers,  extending  all  over  Europe  and 
northern  and  central  Asia,  altliougli  absent  from  particular  localities.  Gene- 
rally distributed  in  Britain.  FI.  summer.  It  may  be  occasionally  seen  witli 
smaller  flowers,  and  several  varieties  have  been  distinguished  by  minute  but 
uncertain  characters,  in  the  forms  of  the  anthers  and  stigmatic  appendages. 


II.  WUFHAR.  NUPIIAE. 

Sepals  about  5 or  G,  concave,  yellow,  much  larger  than  the  outer  petals. 
Car])els  niimerous,  and  radiating  as  in  WaterliUj,  but  united  int  o an  ovary, 
raised  on  the  top  of  the  recc])tacle,  and  not  imbedded  in  it.  Stigmas  as 
many  as  the  cells,  their  appendages  united  into  a flat  disk  upon  which  the 
stigmas  themselves  radiate. 
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The  genus,  besides  tlte  European  species,  comprises  but  one  North  Ame- 
rican one. 


1.  Yellow  rJuphar.  Wupharlutea,  Sm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  159.  Yellow  Waterlily?) 

Leaves  very  nearly  as  in  the  white  Waterlily,  Flowers  yellow,  raised  two 
or  three  inches  above  the  water,  much  less  expanded  and  faintly  scented,  the 
concave  sepals  assuming  a more  globular  form.  Petals  and  stamens  very 
numerous,  but  scarcely  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  sepals.  Fruit  globu- 
lar, crowned  by  the  stigmatic  disk,  indehiscent  or  bursting  irregularly. 

Fully  as  common,  and  in  many  places  more  so,  than  the  white  Waterlily^ 
with  the  same  geographical  range ; certainly  more  general  in  Britain.  Yl. 
all  summer.  It  varies  much  in  size,  and  in  the  number  of  the  stigmatic 
rays.  A very  small  form,  with  a more  indented  stigmatic  disk,  found  in  the 
lakes  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  has  been  distinguished  as  a species  under  the 
names  of  N.  yumila  and  N.  minima  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2292). 


IV.  THE  POPPY  FAMILY.  PAPAVEEACEJE. 

Herbs,  with  alternate  or  radical  leaves,  usually  much  divided, 
and  no  stipules.  Elowers  regular.  Sepals  2,  i*arely  3,  falling 
off  as  the  flower  expands.  Petals  (in  the  European  genera  4) 
crumpled  in  the  bud.  Stamens  numerous,  distinct.  Ovary 
really  1-celled,  with  several  many-seeded  parietal  placentte  ; but 
these  placentae  often  project  so  far  into  the  cavity,  as  almost, 
or  even  quite,  to  meet  in  the  centre,  dividing  the  ovary  into  as 
many  imperfect  cells.  Emit  capsular,  opening  in  pores  or 
valves.  Seeds  albuminous,  with  a small  embryo. 

The  Poppy  family  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  north  temperate  zone, 
in  both  the  old  and  new  world,  a single  species,  the  Mexican  Argemone  or 
Prickly  Poppy.,  having  spread  as  a weed  all  over  the  tropics.  The  combi- 
nation of  2 sepals  and  4 petals  easily  distinguish  the  British  genera  from 
aU  other  Polyandrous  plants. 


Ovary  and  fruit  globular  or  oblong. 

Stigmas  radiating  on  a sessile  flat  disk 1.  Poppy. 

Stigmas  supported  on  a short  but  distinct  style 2.  Meconopsis. 

Ovary  and  fruit  linear. 

Seeds  crested.  Flowers  small,  yellow 3.  Celandine. 

Seeds  not  crested. 

Seacoast  plant,  with  thickish  leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers  . . 5.  Glaucium. 

Cornfield  weed,  with  rather  large  violet  flowers 4.  Kcemeeia. 


The  Californian  Eschscholtzias,  now  so  common  in  our  gardens,  belong  to 
this  family.  Platystemon,  a curious  annual  from  the  same  country,  also  not 
unfrequently  cultivated,  is  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between  the  Poppy  and 
the  Ranunculus  families. 

I.  POPPY.  PAPAVER. 

Capsule  globtdar,  ovoid  or  slightly  oblong,  crowned  by  a circular  disk, 
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upon  which  the  stigmas  radiate  from  the  centre,  internally  divided  nearly 
to  the  centre,  into  as  many  incomplete  cells  as  there  are  stigmas,  and  open- 
ing in  as  many  pores,  immediately  under  the  disk.  Flowers  rather  large,  red, 
white,  or  purplish  in  the  British  species,  or  pale  yellow  in  some  exotic  ones. 

A small  genus,  extending  over  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  and  intro- 
duced among  weeds  of  cultivation  into  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Plant  glabrous  and  glaucous.  Leaves  toothed  or  slightly  lohed,  clasp- 


ing the  stem  at  their  base 1.  Opium  F. 

Plant  green,  usually  with  stiff  hairs.  Leaves  once  or  twice  pinnately 
divided. 

Capsule  glabrous. 

Capsule  globular 2.  Field  F. 

. Capsule  oblong 3.  Long-headed  F. 

Capsule  more  or  less  hispid  with  stiff  hairs  or  bristles. 

Capsule  nearly  globular.  Bristles  numerous  and  spreading  . . 4.  Foiigh  F. 

Capsule  oblong  or  obovoid.  Bristles  few  and  erect 5.  Fale  F. 


The  yellow-flowered  P.  nudicaule,  from  the  mountains  of  northern  and 
central  Europe  and  Asia,  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Opium  Poppy.  Papaver  somuiferum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2145.  Garden  Poppy.) 

An  erect  annual,  of  a glaucous  green,  glabrous,  or  with  a few  hairs  on  the 
peduncle,  scarcely  branched,  about  2 feet  high  or  more  when  cultivated. 
Leaves  clasping  the  stem  by  their  cordate  base,  oblong,  irregularly  toothed, 
and  slightly  sinuate  or  lobed.  Flowers  large,  usually  of  a bluish  white, 
with  a purple  base.  Filaments  slightly  dilated  at  the  top.  Capsule  large, 
globular,  and  glabrous. 

A native  of  southern  Europe  and  the  Levant,  but  much  cultivated  in 
European  gardens,  and  occasionally  establishes  itself  in  waste  places.  In 
Britain  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a wild  plant  in  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land, especially  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  fens  of  the  eastern  counties.  FI. 
summer.  It  is  the  species  which  supplies  Opium  and  Poppy  heads.,  and  in 
our  gardens  varies  much  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  often  very 
double. 

2.  Field  Poppy.  Papaver  Rhoeas^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  645.) 

An  erect,  branched,  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high  or  rarely  more,  with  stiff 
spreading  hairs  or  bristles.  Lower  leaves  large,  stalked,  once  or  twice  pin- 
nately divided,  the  lobes  lanceolate,  pointed,  and  more  or  less  cut.  Flowers 
large,  of  a rich  scarlet,  with  a dark  eye,  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  not  di- 
lated. Capsule  perfectly  smooth,  globular  or  shghtly  top- shaped,  with  10 
or  more  stigmatic  rays. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  disappearing  in  the  north.  In  Britain  chiefly  a cornfield  weed,  abun- 
dant in  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland,  and  scarce  in  tlie  High- 
lands. FI.  all  summer.  Double-flowering  varieties  are  often  cultivated. 

3.  Zion^-headed  Poppy.  Papaver  dubium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  644.) 

Very  near  t\\Q  field  P.,  but  generally  smaller  and  more  slender,  the  leaves 
more  cut,  with  narrower  lobes,  the  hairs  less  spreading,  and  the  flowers 
rather  smaller.  It  is  also  more  essentially  distinguished  by  the  capsule, 
which  is  oblong,  often  twice  as  long  as  broad,  narrowed  at  the  base,  with 
fewer  stigmatic  rays. 
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In  waste  and  cultivated  places  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extending 
further  north  than  the  field  P.,  but  not  so  generally  common.  In  England 
and  Ireland  less  frequent,  but  in  Scotland  said  to  be  more  so  than  the  field  P. 
FI.  summer. 

4.  R.oiigh  Poppy.  Papaver  hybridum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  43.) 

Nearly  as  tall  as  the  field  P.,  but  generally  less  branched,  the  leaves 
smaller,  with  stilfer  and  shorter  segments,  the  hairs  few  and  short.  Flowers 
smaller,  of  a purplish  red,  usually  with  a dai’k  spot  in  the  centre.  Filaments 
of  the  stamens  dilated  from  the  middle  upwards.  Capsule  nearly  globular, 
covered  with  stiff  spreading  bristles  a little  turned  upwards  at  their  points. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus, disappearing  in  northern  Grermany.  In  Britain  rather  rare,  chiefly  in 
sandy  or  chalky  fields  in  England  and  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

5.  Pale  Poppy.  Papaver  Argemone;  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  643.) 

The  weakest,  and  often  the  smallest  of  our  red  Poppies,  the  segments  of 
the  leaves  few  and  narrow,  the  flowers  rather  small,  of  a pale  red,  often  with 
a dark  spot.  Filaments  of  the  stamens  dilated  as  in  the  rough  P.  Capsule 
oblong,  contracted  at  the  base,  with  a few  stiff  hairs  or  bristles,  especially 
towards  the  top,  and  more  erect  from  the  base  than  in  the  rough  P. 

Stations  and  geographical  range  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  field  P., 
but  much  less  common  in  Britain  and  central  Europe.  FI.  summer. 


11.  MECONOPSIS.  MECONOPSIS. 

Ovary  ovoid,  with  a short  but  distinct  style,  and  a slightly  dilated  stigma 
of  4 to  6 rays.  Capsule  opening  at  the  top  in  as  many  short  valves,  the 
placentas  inside  lining  the  cavity,  but  not  projecting  to  the  centre. 

A small  genus,  containing,  besides  the  European  species,  a few  others, 
from  central  Asia  and  north-western  America. 

1.  'Welsli  Meconopsis.  Meconopsis  cambrica,  Yig. 

{Papaver,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  66.  Welsh  Poppy.') 

Stock  perennial,  forming,  when  old,  large  tufts,  with  thick,  tapering  roots. 
Stems  erect,  about  a foot  high.  Leaves  on  long  stalks,  pale  green  and 
slightly  hairy,  pinnate,  the  segments  distinct  or  slightly  decurrent  along  the 
leafstalk,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  toothed  or  pinnately  lobed.  Flowers  rather 
large,  pale  yellow,  on  long  peduncles.  Capsules  narrow  ovate  or  oblong, 
glabrous. 

In  rocky  woods  and  shady  places,  in  the  hilly  districts  of  western  Europe, 
from  Spain  to  Ireland,  Wales,  and  a few  of  the  western  counties  of  England. 
FI.  summer. 


III.  CBI.AWDINE.  CHELIDONIUM. 

Ovary  linear,  ending  in  a short  style,  with  a small,  slightly  2-lobed  stigma. 
Capsule  long  and  linear,  opening  from  the  base  upwards,  in  two  valves,  the 
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placentas  inconspicuous.  Seeds  with  a small  crest-like  appendage  next  the 
hilum. 

A genus  now  reduced  to  a single  species. 

1.  Common  Celandine.  Ghelidonium  majus^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1581.) 

Bootstock  perennial.  Stems  erect,  slender,  branching,  1 to  2 feet  high,  full 
of  a yellow  fetid  juice,  and  generally  bearing  a few  spreading  hairs.  Leaves 
thin,  glaucous  underneath,  once  or  twice  pinnate,  the  segments  ovate,  coarsely 
toothed  or  lobed,  the  stalks  often  dilated  into  a kind  of  false  stipules. 
Flowers  small  and  yellow,  3 to  6 together,  in  a loose  umbel,  on  a long  pe- 
duncle. Pod  nearly  cylindrical,  glabrous,  to  2 inches  long. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  chiefly  near  villages  and  old  ruins. 
Frequent  in  England  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland.  FI. 
all  summer. 


IV.  RCEMBRIA.  BCEMEBTA. 

Ovary  linear,  with  a sessile  stigma  of  3 or  4 short  rays.  Capsule  long  and 
linear,  opening  from  the  summit  downwards  in  3 or  4 valves,  the  placentas 
inconspicuous.  Seeds  without  any  crest-like  appendage. 

A genus  of  two  or  three  species,  from  the  east  Mediterranean  region, 
perhaps  all  mere  varieties  of  one. 

1.  Common  Rcemeria.  Hoemeria  hybrida,  DC. 

{Ghelidonium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  201.) 

An  annual  very  much  resembling  the  pale  Poppy  in  liabit  and  foliage,  and 
in  its  pale  red-purplish  flowers,  but  differing  widely  in  its  linear  capsule,  1^ 
to  2 or  3 inches  long,  bearing  a few  erect,  stiff  hairs,  and  not  divided  into 
cells  inside. 

A Mediterranean  species,  appearing  occasionally  as  a cornfield  weed  in 
central  Europe,  and  said  to  be  established  as  such  in  Cambridgeshire.  FI. 
with  the  corn. 


Y.  GLA^CIUM.  GLAUCIUM. 

Ovary  linear,  contracted  at  the  top  into  a 2-lobed  stigma.  Capsule  linear, 
opening  in  2 valves,  leaving  2 free  linear  placentas,  forming  a thin,  dry, 
spongy  substance,  in  whicli  the  seeds  arc  more  or  less  imbedded. 

The  very  few  species  comprised  in  the  genus  besides  the  British  one,  are 
from  the  Mediterranean  region.  ^ 

1.  Yellow  Glaucium.  Glaucium  luteum,  Scop. 

{Ghelidonium  Glaucium,,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  8.  Horned  Poppy.  Sea  Poppy.') 

A stout  annual,  with  hard  spreading  branches,  very  glaucous  in  all  its 
parts.  Leaves  thick,  the  radical  ones  stalked,  pinnately  lobed  or  divided, 
the  lobes  ovate  or  lanceolate,  sinuate  or  lobed,  rough  with  short  thick  hairs, 
the  upper  ones  shorter,  broader,  less  divided,  and- smeolher.  Flowers  on 
short  peduncles,  largo  and  yellow,  the  petals  very  fugacious.  Pods  G to  10 
or  12  inches  long,  crowned  by  the  spreading  lobes  of  the  stigma. 
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On  sandy  sea-shores,  common  all  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  up  the 
western  coast  of  Europe  to  Scandinavia.  Frequent  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  Ireland,  but  decreasing  much  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


y.  THE  FUMITORY  FAMILY.  FUMAEIACE^. 

Delicate  glabrous  herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a perennial 
rootstock;  the  leaves  much  divided  into  distinct  segments,  and 
no  stipules.  Flowers  very  irregular.  Sepals  2,  small  and  scale- 
like. Petals  4,  in  two  pairs,  the  two  outer  united  at  the  base 
and  often  one  or  both  spurred ; the  two  inner  narrow,  their 
crested  tips  united  over  the  stigma.  Stamens  6,  hypogynous, 
united  into  2 sets  of  3 each,  the  middle  anther  of  each  set 
having  2 cells,  the  lateral  ones  1 cell  each.  Ovary  of  a single 
cell,  with  2 placentas  and  several  ovules,  at  least  in  a very  young 
stage.  Fruit  a 1-seeded  nut,  or  a pod  with  several  seeds.  Em- 
bryo small,  at  the  base  of  the  albumen. 

A small  family,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, scarcely  penetrating  into  the  tropics,  but  reappearing  in  southern 
Africa.  It  was  formerly  considered  as  a tribe  of  tlie  Poppy  family,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  in  twos  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  ovary,  but  differs  in  the  irregular  flowers  and  definite  stamens. 


Fruit  a small  roundish  nut  with  one  seed 1.  Fttmitort. 

Fruit  an  elongated  pod  with  several  seeds 3.  Cortdal. 


Some  species  of  Dielytra,  a North  American  and  east  Asiatic  genus,  are 
cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 

I.  FUMITORY.  EUMAEIA. 

One  of  the  outer  petals  has  a pouch  or  spur  at  its  base.  Fruit  a small 
roundish  green  nut  with  a single  seed,  although  the  very  young  ovary  has 
usually  three  or  four  ovules. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  all  apparently  indigenous  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean region,  although  the  common  one  is  now  so  widely  spread  over  the 
globe. 

1.  Common  Fumitory.  Fumaria  of&cinalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  589.) 

A delicate  annual,  perfectly  glabrous,  and  of  a pale  green  colour,  usually 
forming,  when  it  commences  flowering,  a dense  tuft  of  a few  inches  in  height, 
but  the  stem  will  often  grow  out  to  the  length  of  from  1 to  2 or  3 feet ; it 
is  then  generally  weak  or  trailing,  and  sometimes  slightly  climbing,  sup- 
ported by  the  twisted  petioles.  Leaves  much  divided  into  numerous  seg- 
ments, generally  3-lobed,  the  lobes  varying  in  shape  from  narrow-linear  to 
broadly  lanceolate  or  oblong.  Flowers  in  racemes  of  1 to  2 inches,  either 
terminal  or  opposite  the  leaves,  dense  at  first,  but  often  lengthening  much 
as  the  flowering  advances.  Pedicels  short,  in  the  axil  of  a very  small,  scale- 
like, white  or  coloured  bract.  Sepals  small,  white,  or  coloured  like  the 
bracts,  and  often  toothed.  Petals  oblong -linear,  closed  so  as  to  form  a tu- 
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bular  corolla,  with  dark-coloured  tips,  the  spur  at  the  base  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  attached  laterally  to  the  pedicel.  Nut  usually  about  a 
line  in  diameter,  not  quite  globular,  being  somewhat  compressed  laterally. 

Common  in  cultivated  and  waste  places  in  Europe  and  central  Asia,  dis- 
appearing at  high  northern  latitudes,  but  carried  out  as  a weed  of  cultivation 
to  many  parts  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in  England  and  southern  Scotland, 
but  decreases  much  in  the  north.  FI.  all  summer  and  autumn.  It  varies 
much  in  the  form  of  the  leaf- segments,  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flower, 
white  or  red,  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  sepals,  and  in  the  precise  shape  of 
the  nuts ; and  several  distinct  species  are  generally  admitted,  but  they  run 
so  much  one  into  another,  that  there  is  every  probability  of  their  being  mere 
varieties.  The  most  prominent  British  forms  are — 

a.  Fampant  Fumitory  {F.  capreolata^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  943).  A large  luxuri- 
ant form,  attaining  a length  of  2 or  more  feet ; leaflets  broad ; flowers  4 or  5 
lines  long,  white  or  pale-red,  the  sepals  rather  large,  the  nut  nearly  orbicu- 
lar. About  hedges  and  walls,  much  more  common  and  more  marked  in 
southern  Europe  than  in  Britain. 

b.  Common  Fumitory . Leaf-segments  neither  very  broad  nor  very  narrow ; 
flowers  red,  about  3 lines  long  ; nuts  very  blunt,  or  even  depressed  at  the  top, 
rather  broader  than  long.  Connected  both  with  the  preceding  and  the 
following  by  numerous  intermediates,  some  of  which  are  considered  as 
species  under  the  names  of  F.  media,  F.  agraria,  etc. 

c.  Close-floivered  Fumitory  (^F.  densijiora  or  F.  micrantha,  Eng.  Bot. 
Suppl.^T.  2876).  I.eaf- segments  usually  small ; flowers  smaller  and  in  closer 
racemes  than  in  the  common  variety,  the  sepals  remarkably  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  corolla.  Not  uncommon  in  southern  Europe,  and  scattered  here 
and  there  over  Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  area  of  the  species. 

d.  Small  Fumitory  {F.  'parvijiora,  Faillantii,  etc.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  590,  and 
Suppl.  t.  2877).  Leaf-segments  narrow;  flowers  scarcely  2 hnes,  white,  or 
rarely  red,  sepals  very  small,  sometimes  quite  minute.  Very  common  in  hot 
countries ; rare,  but  occasionally  met  with  in  Britain. 


II.  CORYDAI..  COBYDALIS. 

One  of  the  outer  petals  has  a pouch  or  spur  at  the  base  as  in  Fumitory, 
but  the  fruit  is  a narrow  pod,  opening  in  two  valves  and  containing  several 
seeds,  bearing  near  their  hilum  a little  crest-like  appendage. 

The  species  are  rather  numerous,  spread  over  Europe,  Russian  and  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  northern  America.  The  two  British  ones  belong  to  the  sec- 
tion Capnoides,  in  which  the  stems  are  branched  and  leafy,  without  tubers 
to  the  root.  The  bulbous  C.  {C.  solida,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1471),  from  Continen- 
tal Europe,  often  met  with  in  our  flower-gardens,  has  occasionally  remained 
from  cultivation  in  groves  and  shady  places  in  some  parts  of  England.  It 
is  a small  plant,  with  a tuberous  rootstock,  simple  stems,  and  rather  large 
purplish  flowers,  belonging  to  the  section  Bulbocapnos. 


Stem  short,  erect,  much  branched.  Flowers  yellow 1.  Yello2o  C. 

Stem  long,  slender,  climbing.  Flowers  whitish • 2.  Climbing  C. 


1.  Yellow  Corydal.  Corydalis  lutea,  1)0. 

{Fumaria,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  588.) 

An  erect  or  spreading  plant  6 or  8 inches  high,  either  annual  or  forming 
a tufted  stock  ot  several  years’  duration.  Leaves  delicate  and  pale  green , 
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much  divided,  the  segments  ovate  or  wedge-shaped,  and  cut  into  two  or 
three  lobes.  Flowers  in  short  racemes,  pale  yellow,  about  6 lines  long,  with 
a short  broad  spur.  Pod  3 or  4 lines  long. 

In  stony  places,  in  southern  Europe,  but  having  been  long  cultivated  in 
flower-gardens,  it  has  become  naturalized  on  old  walls  and  rubbish  much 
further  to  the  north,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of 
England.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Climbing  Corydal.  Corydalis  claviculata,  DC. 

{Fumaria^  Dng.  Bot.  t.  103.) 

An  annual  with  slender  intricate  stems,  1 to  2 feet  long,  climbing  by  means 
of  the  leaf-stalks,  which  usually  terminate  in  delicate  tendrils.  Leaf-segments 
small,  ovate  or  oblong,  and  often  toothed  or  cut.  Eacemes  or  spikes  short 
and  compact  at  the  extremity  of  the  peduncles.  Flowers  small,  white,  with 
a slight  yellow  tinge,  and  a very  short  spur.  Pod  2 or  .3  lines  long. 

In  hilly  districts  and  stony  situations,  in  western  Europe,  penetrating 
ea  stward  into  nortliern  Germany,  and  here  and  there  along  the  Mediterranean . 
Widely  distributed  over  Britain,  but  not  common,  except  in  some  parts  of 
w'estern  and  northern  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


VI.  THE  CHTJCIFEH  FAMILY.  CETJCIFEB.^. 

Herbs,  or  rarely  tinder  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves  and  no 
stipules  ; the  flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  which  are  generally 
very  short  or  reduced  to  a corymb  when  the  flowering  com- 
mences, but  lengthen  out  as  it  advances.  Sepals  4.  Petals  4, 
equal,  or  two  (on  the  outer  side)  larger.  Stamens  6,  of  which 
two  are  generally  shorter  or  very  rarely  deficient.  Ovary  soli- 
tary, 2-celled.  Style  single,  often  very  short  or  almost  none, 
with  a capitate  or  2-lobed  stigma.  Pruit  a pod,  divided  into 
2 cells  by  a thin  partition,  from  which  the  valves  generally 
separate  at  maturity ; or,  in  a few  genera,  the  pod  is  one-celled 
or  indehiscent,  or  separates  transversely  into  several  joints. 
Seeds  without  albumen,  attached,  in  each  cell,  alternately,  to 
the  right  and  left  edges  of  the  partition. 

An  extensive  and  very  natural  family,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  but 
chiefly  in  the  northern  hemisphere ; scarce  within  the  tropics,  and  in  some 
districts  entirely  unknown.  The  number  of  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens 
readily  distinguish  Crucifers  from  all  other  British  plants,  but  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  numerous  genera  into  which  they  are  distributed  is  a much 
more  difficult  task.  The  characters  are  necessarily  derived  cldefly  from  the 
pod  and  the  seed,  and  are  often  very  minute.  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  name  a Crucifer.,  to  have  the  specimen  in  fruit,  and  to 
examine  the  seed  it  must  be  ripe  ; it  should  then  be  soaked  and  the  outer 
coating  carefully  taken  off,  in  order  to  lay  bare  the  embryo,  and  observe  the 
position  of  the  radicle  on  the  cotyledons,  which  is  now  considered  as  the 
most  essential  among  the  generic  characters.  ' 

. A few  terms  specially  made  use  of  in  describing  plants  of  this  family  may 
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require  some  explanation.  The  calyx  is  said  to  be  bisaccate  when  two  of 
the  sepals,  a little  outside  the  two  others,  are  broader  at  the  base,  forming 
little  protuberances  or  pouches.  The  pod  is  termed  a silique  or  siliquose 
when  linear,  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  broad ; a silicule  or 
siliculose  when  short  and  broad — not  twice  as  long  as  broad ; and  a lomen- 
tum  or  lomentose  when  it  does  not  open  in  valves.  The  nerves  on  the  pod, 
often  used  as  a generic  character,  can  be  best  seen  on  dried  specimens ; they 
are  even  sometimes  quite  imperceptible  on  the  fresh  pod.  The  seeds  are 
said  to  be  in  one  row  when,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  pod  or  the  length  of 
the  seed-stalk,  they  occupy  the  centre  of  the  cell,  the  two  rows  being  as  it 
were  blended  into  one ; or  in  two  rows^  when  the  two  rows  are  distinct 
without  overlapping  each  other.  In  the  embryo,  the  radicle  is  said  to  be 
accumhent  when  it  is  bent  down  on  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons,  incumbent 
when  bent  over  the  back  of  one  of  them ; in  the  latter  case  the  cotyledons 
are  either  flat  or  conduplicate^  that  is,  folded  longitudinally  over  the 
radicle. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  nice  dis- 
tinctions, the  genera  of  Crucifers^  as  at  present  defined,  are  often  as  artificial 
as  they  are  difficult.  But  as  the  remodelling  them  is  not  a work  to  be 
undertaken  in  a local  Flora,  I have  selected,  from  those  adopted  in  the  best 
modern  Floras,  such  as  have  appeared  to  me  the  most  natural.  The  follow* 
ing  Table  is  founded,  as  much  as  possible,  on  less  minute  characters,  but, 
even  in  the  few  British  species,  it  is  feared  that  the  examination  of  the  seed 
cannot  always  be  wholly  dispensed  with. 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


r Pod  with  a longitudinal  partition,  generally  opening  in  two  valves 3 

■<  Pod  not  dehiscent,  with  one  seed,  or  with  several  seeds  placed  end  to  end  and 

L separated  by  transverse  partitions  (Lomextose) 30 

f Pod  at  least  3 or  4 times  as  long  as  broad  (Siliquose)  . 3 

^Pod  not  3 times  as  long  as  broad  (Siliculose) 15 

f Plowers  white,  purple,  or  red  (never  yellow) 4 

biLiQuosE  I Flowers  yellow 11 

r Petals  large,  on  long  claws,  purple  or  rarely  white.  Stigmas  3,  very  short,  erect 

< and  parallel 5 

(.Petals  small,  or  the  claws  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stigma  entire  . ...  6 

r Leaves  hoary  and  soft.  Stigmas  thickened  at  the  base.  (Cotyledons  accumbent.) 

) 1.  Stock. 

1 Leaves  green,  with  coarse  hairs.  Stigmas  not  thickened.  (Cotyledons  incumbent.) 

8.  Hesperis. 

C Leaves  all  undivided 7 

I Leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  pinnate 8 

C Leaves  aU  stalked,  large  and  broad  10.  Alliaeia. 

1 Upper  leaves  sessile  or  auricled 5.  Eockcress. 

C Seeds  in  two  distinct  rows  in  each  ceU.  Pod  rathershort  and  curved.  4.  Watercress. 
I Seeds  blended  into  one  row  in  each  cell.  Pod  straight,  long,  or  slender  ....  9 

f Stem-leaves  undivided,  narrowed  at  the  base 5.  Eockcress. 

( Leaves  all  pinnate  or  divided 10 

f Pod  linear.  Leaves  without  bulbs 6.  Bittercress. 

I Pod  lanceolate-linear.  Leaves  usually  with  bulbs  in  their  axils  . . 7-  Toothcress. 

/'All  the  leaves  entire,  or  toothed  only.  Plant  pale  or  hoary  with  minute  appressed 

3 hairs 12 

) Leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  pinnate  or  lobed  at  the  base.  Plant  glabrous,  or 

hairy  with  rough  or  spreading  hairs 13 

f Pod  flattened.  Cotyledons  accumbent 3.  Wallflower. 

I Pod  nearly  quadrangular.  Cotyledons  incumbent 11.  Erysimum. 

f Cotyledons  accumbent.  Pods  ending  in  a style  seldom  above  a line  long.  Plant 

glabrous,  with  lyrate  or  pinnate  leaves 14 

I Cotyledons  incumbent.  Valves  of  the  pod  opening  to  close  under  the  stigma. 

{ Plant  hairy  or  glabrous,  the  leaves  deeply  pinnate 9,  Sisy'mubium. 

Cotyledons  eonduplicate.  Pod  ending  in  a beak  or  conical  style,  1 to  6 lines 
1 long.  Leaves  irregularly  pinnate,  or  lyrate,  or  the  upper  ones  undivided, 

1.  12.  Beassica. 

« 2 
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CPods  not  6 lines  long,  on  slender  spreading  pedicels 4.  Watercress. 

C Pods  an  inch  or  more,  on  stiif  short  pedicels 3.  Wintercress, 

{Pod  globular  or  oblong,  or  compressed.  The  valves  flat  or  convex, 
parallel  to  the  iW  partition  • • • • • • • • • • 

Tod  compressed  or  flattened  laterally,  at  right  angles  to  the  narrow 

partition.  The  valves  boat-shaped 23 

jg  ( Pod  nearly  globular  or  cylindrical 17 

\ Pod  evidently  compressed  or  flattened 21 

jrt  f Minute  aquatic  plant  with  subulate  leaves 17.  Awwort. 

' \ Terrestrial  plant  with  flattened  leaves 18 

jQ  f Flowers  white.  Cotyledons  accumbent 19 

t Flowers  yellow 20 

r Plant  glabrous.  Pod  globular  or  shortly  ovoid 13.  Cochlearia. 

19^  Plant  hoary  or  rough  with  short  hairs.  Pod  somewhat  flattened  or  oblong. 

C 14.  Alyssum. 

f Leaves  pinnately  lobed,  or,  if  entire,  narrowed  at  the  base.  (Cotyledons  accumbent.) 
I 4.  Watercress. 

20 Leaves  hnear,  in  dense  radical  tufts.  Flower-stems  leafless  ....  L5.  Draba. 

Leaves  entire  or  toothed,  the  upp 'rones  auricled  and  clasping  the  stem.  (Cotyledons 

incumbent.) 16.  Camelina. 

2 f Petals  deeply  divided.  (Dwarf  annual.) 15.  Draba. 

\ Petals  entire  or  notched 22 

29  ( Pod  nearly  orbicular 14.  Altssum. 

t Po<i  considerably  longer  than  broad 15.  Draba. 

0.5  ( Two  or  more  seeds  in  each  cell  of  the  pod 24 

\ One  seed  only  in  each  cell 28 

9 . C Leaves  entire 25 

t Leaves  more  or  less  pinnate 26 

f Pod  winged  all  round.  (Cotyledons  accumbent.) 18.  Pennycress. 

25  < Pod  obcordate  or  wedge-shaped,  not  winged.  (Cotyledons  incumbent.) 

( 22.  Capseela. 

gg  f Two  seeds  in  each  cell 27 

I Many  seeds  in  each  cell.  (Cotyledons  incumbent.) 22.  Capsella. 

f Pod  slightly  winged,  orbicular.  (Cotyledons  accumbent.)  . . .19.  Tkesdalia. 

( Pod  not  winged,  ov..,!.  (Cotyledons  oblique.) 21.  Hutchinsia. 

{Pod  opening  in  two  valves.  Upper  leaves  undmded 29 

Pod  indehiscent,  or  separating  laterally  into  two  nuts.  Trailing  plant,  with  aU  the 

leaves  pinnate 24.  Senebiera. 

-Q  f Two  adjoining  outer  petals  much  larger  than  others 30.  Candytuft. 

^ Petals  all  equal 23.  Cress. 

on  T r Pod  flattened 31 

^ Pod  globular,  cylindrical,  or  conical 32 

f Pod  oblong,  pendulous.  Tall  plant,  with  yeilow  flowers 25.  Woad. 

( Pod  small,  broad.  Trailing  plants,  with  small  white  flowers  . . . 24.  Senebiera, 

fPod  globular,  one-seeded,  raised  on  a short,  thick  stalk  within  the  calyx  27.  Crambe. 
Pod  of  two  joints,  the  upper  mitre-shaped  and  one-seeded,  the  lower  pike-shaped, 

with  an  imperfect  ovule 26.  Cakile, 

l^Pod  of  several  seeds,  separated  by  transverse  partitions 28.  Kadish. 


These  Grenera  are  distributed  into  the  following  Tribes ; — 

1.  Arabide.®,  Pod  siliquose.  Cotyledons  accumbent.  Genera:  — 1.  Stock; 
2.  Wallflower;  3.  Wintercress;  4.  Watercress;  5.  Kockcress;  6.  Bitter- 
cress;  7.  Toothcress. 

2.  SiSYMBRiE®:.  Pod  siliquose.  Cotyledons  incumbent.  Genera: — 8.  Hesperis; 
9.  Sisymbrium;  10.  Alliakia;  11.  Erysimum. 

3.  Brassice®).  Pod  siliquose.  Cotyledons  conduplicate.  Genus: — 12.  Brasi-ica. 

4.  Alyssine®:.  Pod  siliculose,  the  partition  across  the  broadest  diameter.  Cotyledons 
accumbent.  Genera: — 13.  Cochlearia;  14.  Aly.  sum;  15.  Draba. 

5.  Cameline®.  Pod  siliculose,  the  partition  across  the  broadest  diameter.  Cotyle- 
dons incumbent.  Genera  : — 16.  Camelina  ; 17.  Awlwoet. 

6.  Thlaspide®.  Pod  siliculose,  the  partition  across  the  narrowest  diameter.  Cotyle- 
dons accumbeut.  Genera: — 18.  Pennycress;  19.  Teesdalia  ; 20.  Candytuft. 

7.  Lepidine®.  Pod  siliculose,  the  partition  across  the  narrowest  diameter.  Cotyle- 
dons incumbent  or  nearly  so.  Genera: — 21.  Hutchinsia;  22.  Capsella;  23.  Cress; 
24.  Senebiera. 

8.  Lomentos®.  Pod  lomentose.  Genera: — 25.  Woad;  26.  Cakile;  27.  Crambe; 
28.  Eadish. 

Several  European  and  Asiatic  Crucifers  belonging  to  other  genera,  are 
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cultivated  in  our  gardens  ; among  them  the  most  common  are  the  Honesty 
{Lunaria)  and  an  Eastern  species  of  Aubrietia,  both  belonging  to  the 
Alyssinece. 

I.  STOCK.  MATTHIOLA. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  more  or  less  hoary,  the  leaves  entire  or  sinuate,  the 
flowers  rather  large,  usually  purple,  never  yellow.  Calyx  erect,  distinctly 
bisaccate.  Petals  spreading,  on  long  erect  claws.  Pod  long  and  narrow, 
compressed  or  nearly  cylindrical.  Stigmas  sessile,  short,  but  erect,  ancl 
parallel  to  each  other,  having  sometimes  a horizontal  horn  at  the  base  of 
each.  Seeds  more  or  less  flattened,  usually  surrounded  by  a narrow  wing, 
forming  one  row.  Radicle  accumbent. 

Mostly  seacoast  plants  from  the  shores  of  western  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean.  They  formerly  formed  one  genus  with  the  Wallflowers, 
from  which  they  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  erect  stigmas,  and  the 
colour  of  the  flowers. 


Stem  erect,  much  branched.  Leaves  entire 1.  Common  S, 

Stem  spreading.  Lower  leaves  sinuate,  or  coarsely  toothed 2.  Sea  S, 


1.  Common  Stock.  Matthiola  incana,  Br. 

(Cheiranthus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1935.  Stock.  Gilliflower.') 

An  erect  herb,  usually  perennial,  and  almost  woody  at  the  base,  but  not 
of  long  duration,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  hard,  slightly  spreading  branches. 
Leaves  oblong -linear,  obtuse,  quite  entire,  soft  and  hoary  on  both  sides 
with  short  crisped  hairs.  Flowers  purple  or  reddish,  rather  large,  the 
petals  obovate.  Pod  4 or  5 inches  long,  crowned  by  the  short  stigmas, 
which  are  rather  thickened  at  the  base. 

On  cliffs  and  stony  places  on  the  seacoast,  round  the  Mediterranean,  and 
up  western  Europe,  at  least  to  Bayonne.  In  Britain  fully  established  as  a 
wild  plant  on  cliffs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  perhaps*  some  otlier  parts  of 
the  south  coast,  although  probably  originally  escaped  from  cultivation. 
FI.  summer. 


2.  Sea  Stock.  Matthiola  sinuata,  Br. 

{Cheiranthus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  462.) 

Like  the  last,  a perennial  of  short  duration,  and  covered  all  over  with  a 
short  hoary  down,  which  is  however  much  softer  and  more  dense.  Branches 
very  spreading.  Lower  leaves  deeply  sinuate.  Flowers  nearly  as  in  the 
common  S.,  but  the  pods  more  compressed,  usually  more  or  less  covered- 
with  glandular  protuberances,  and  the  stigmas  very  short,  scarcely  thick- 
ened at  the  base. 

On  sandy  sea-shores,  common  all  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  up  the 
west  coast  of  Europe  to  Ireland,  and  many  points  of  the  south  and  west 
coasts  of  England  and  Wales.  FI.  summer. 


II.  WAIiLriiOWER.  CHEIRANTHUS. 

Habit  and  character  of  the  Stock,  except  that  tlie  flowers  are  orange  or 
yellow,  the  pod  more  distinctly  flattened,  the  very  short  stigmas  spreading 
horizontally,  not  erect,  and  usually  borne  on  a distinct  style,  and  the  seeds 
not  winged. 
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The  genus  is  reduced  by  some  to  a single  species,  by  others  made  to 
include  also  a very  few  species  from  southern  Europe  and  the  Canary 
Islands. 

1.  Common  V/allflower.  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  Linn. 

{C.  fruticulosus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1934.  Wallflower.  GilUJlower.) 

A perennial  of  longer  duration  and  more  woody  than  the  common  Stock, 
more  branched  and  less  hoary,  the  hairs  forked  at  the  base,  and  closely 
pressed  on  the  surface,  or  often  quite  green  and  nearly  glabrous.  Leaves 
narrow,  pointed,  quite  entire.  Flowers  rather  large,  generally  of  a rich 
orange-yellow,  and  sweet-scented,  but  varying  from  pale  yellow  to  a deep 
red.  Pods  2 to  3 inches  long,  the  valves  marked  by  a slightly  prominent 
midrib. 

A native  of  rocky  situations,  in  southern  Europe,  but  spreads  rapidly 
from  cultivation,  and  is  now  abundant,  apparently  wild,  on  walls,  old  build- 
ings, and  rocky  places  near  habitations,  in  many  parts  of  central  and  even 
northern  Europe.  In  Britain  very  frequent  under  similar  circumstances. 
FI.  spring. 


III.  WINTERCRESS.  BAEBAEEA. 

Herbs,  only  differing  from  the  yellow-flowered  Watercresses  by  their 
longer  pod,  the  midrib  more  conspicuous,  and  the  seeds  apparently  arranged 
in  a single  row,  and  from  Frysimum  and  Sisymbrium  in  the  radicle  accum- 
bent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons,  not  incumbent  on  the  back  of  one  of 
them. 

A very  small  genus,  generally  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe. 

1.  Common  VST'intercress.  Barbarea  vulgaris,  Br. 

{fErysimum  barbarea,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  443.  Wintercress.  Yellow  Rocket.) 

A perennial  of  short  duration,  stiff’  and  erect,  green  and  glabrous,  spa- 
ringly branched,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Leaves  mostly  pinnate,  with  the  ter- 
minal lobe  large,  broad,  and  very  obtuse,  whilst  the  lower  ones  are  few, 
small,  and  narrow ; very  rarely  all  the  lobes  are  narrow,  or  some  of  the 
leaves  oblong  and  undivided,  but  deeply  toothed  at  the  base.  Flowers 
rather  small,  bright  yellow.  Pods  usually  very  numerous,  erect  or  slightly 
spreading,  and  crowded  in  a long  dense  raceme,  each  one  from  f to  2,  or 
even  3 inches  long,  terminated  by  an  erect,  usually  pointed  style,  varying 
from  i-  a line  to  2 lines  in  length. 

Hedges,  or  pastures  and  waste  places,  common  all  over  Europe,  in 
Eussian  Asia  and  northern  America.  Frequent  in  Britain.  FI.  spring  and 
summer.  It  varies  much  in  the  relative  size  of  the  lobes  of  the  leaves,  in 
the  size  of  the  flowers,  in  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  pod,  in  the  length 
of  the  style,  etc.  A form  with  a very  short  and  thick  style,  is  often  con- 
sidered as  a species,  under  the  name  of-S.  prcecox  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1129),  but 
it  passes  by  every  gradation  into  those  which  have  a pointed  stjle  of  2 lines, 
and  which  have  again  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  B.  stricta. 
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IV.  WATERCRBSS.  NASTUETIUM. 

Olabrous  perennials  or  annuals,  with  the  leaves  often  pinnate,  or  pin- 
nately  lobed,  and  small  white  or  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  rather  loose.  Stigma 
capitate,  nearly  sessile.  Pod  linear  or  oblong,  and  usually  curved,  or  in 
some  species  short  like  a silicule,  the  valves  very  convex,  with  the  midrib 
scarcely  visible.  Seeds  more  or  less  distinctly  arranged  in  two  rows  in  each 
cell,  and  not  winged.  Eadicle  accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

A small  genus,  but  widely  spread  over  the  wliole  area  of  the  family.  It 
differs  from  Sisymbrium  only  in  the  position  of  the  radicle  in  the  embryo  ; 
and.  the  wliite-flowered  species  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  JBittercress 
by  the  seeds  forming  two  more  distinct  rows  in  each  cell  of  the  pod. 


Pod  usually  half  an  inch  long  or  more. 

Flowers  white 1.  Common  W'. 

Flowers  yellow 2.  Creeping  W, 

Pod  usually  | inch  long  or  less.  Flowers  yellow. 

Pod  oblong,  curved.  Petals  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx  ....  3.  Marsh  W. 

Pod  ovoid,  straight.  Petals  longer  than  the  calyx 4.  G-reat  W. 


1.  Common  “Watercress.  Hastnrtium  oiHeinale,  Br. 

{Sisymbrium  Nasturtium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  855.) 

Stem  much  branched,  sometimes  very  short  and  creeping,  or  floating  in 
shallow  water ; sometimes  scrambling  on  banks  or  bushes  to  the  length  of 
2 feet  or  more.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  distinct  segments,  the  terminal  one 
usually  longer,  ovate  or  orbicular.  Flowers  small  and  white,  in  short 
racemes.  Pods  about  6 or  8 lines  long  or  rather  more,  on  spreading 
pedicels,  but  slightly  curved  upwards,  the  double  rows  of  the  seeds  very 
distinct. 

Along  brooks  and  rivulets,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  except 
the  extreme  north,  and  naturalized  in  ISTorth  America.  Abundant  in 
Britain  except  in  some  of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  FI.  the  whole  summer. 

2.  Creeping  “Watercress.  Masturtium  sylvestre,  Br. 

{Sisymbrium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2324.) 

Stem  creeping  at  the  base,  the  flowering  branches  erect  or  ascending,  a 
foot  high  or  more.  Leaves  all  or  most  of  them  deeply  pinnatifid  or  almost 
pinnate,  the  lower  lobes  distinct  and  narrow,  the  terminal  one  often  larger 
and  broader.  Flowers  yellow  and  small,  although  the  petals  are  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  calyx.  Pod  nearly  that  of  the  common  W.,  but  rather 
more  slender,  and  the  two  rows  of  seeds  rather  less  distinct. 

On  river-banks  and  in  wet  places,  distributed  over  Europe  and  Eussian 
Asia,  but  apparently  not  so  far  nortli  as  the  coynmon  W.  Sparingly  scat- 
tered over  England  and  Ireland,  and  still  more  rare  in  Scotland.  FI. 
summer. 

3.  Marsh  ■W“atercress.  Nasturtium  palustre,  DC. 

{Sisymbrium  terrestre,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1747.  Nasturtium  terrestre,  Brit.  El. 

Yellow  Cress.) 

Much  resembles  tlie  creeping  TV.,  but  usually  weaker  and  not  so  tall,  the 
lobes  of  the  loaves  rather  broader  and  more  toothed,  the  petals  seldom 
exceed  the  calyx,  and  the  pod  is  seldom  above  3 lines  long,  slightly  curved, 
the  seeds  much  crowded,  in  two  distinct  rows  in  each  cell. 
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In  muddy  and  watery  places,  tlirougliout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America.  Pretty 
frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  decreasing  considerably  in  Scotland. 
FI.  summer  and  winter. 

4.  Great  IVatercress.  Nasturtium  amphibium^  Br. 

{Sisymbrium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1840.  Armoracia,  Brit.  El.  Yellow  Cress.) 

A taller  and  more  erect  plant  than  either  of  the  two  preceding,  attaining 
2 or  3 feet.  Leaves  less  divided,  sometimes  narrow  lanceolate,  3 to  4 inclics 
long,  and  only  slightly  toothed,  more  frequently  deeply  toothed  or  pinnately 
lobed,  sometimes  divided  to  the  midrib  into  narrow  segments.  Flowers 
yellow,  larger  than  in  the  two  last,  the  petals  longer  than  the  calyx.  Pod 
straight,  elliptical,  about  2 lines  long,  or  sometimes  shorter  and  almost 
globular,  the  style  much  longer  than  in  the  other  species. 

In  moist  meadows  and  watery  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia.  G-enerally  distributed  over  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland, 
but  not  very  common.  FI.  summer.  The  shortness  of  the  pod  in  this  and 
some  varieties  of  the  marsh  W.  has  induced  some  botanists  to  remove  them 
to  Siliculosce,  and  associate  them  with  the  Horseradish  in  the  genus  Armo- 
racia  or  Forijya,  a junction  which  appears  purely  artificial. 


y.  ROCKCRESS.  ARABIS. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  usually  erect  and  hairy,  at  least  at  their  base,  with 
a spreading  tuft  of  radical  leaves,  which  are  occasionally  lobed,  the  stem- 
leaves  undivided,  sessile  or  stem-clasping  ; the  flowers  white,  or,  in  a few 
exotic  species,  purple.  Pods  long  and  linear,  the  stigma  nearly  sessile, 
the  valves  flat  or  slightly  convex,  often  marked  with  a distinct  midrib  or 
several  longitudinal  veins.  Seeds  more  or  less  flattened,  often  winged. 
Radicle  accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons  or  rarely  obliquely 
incumbent. 

A numerous  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  with  a few  extratropical  species  in  the  southern  one. 

Stem-leaves  undivided,  rounded,  or  auricled  at  the  base. 

Tall  plants,  with  pods  3 inches  or  more  long. 

Eipe  pods  erect  or  spreading.  Plant  glabrous. 

Auricles  of  tbe  leaves  pointed.  Pods  numerous,  erect, 

crowded,  the  valves  flat 1 . Glabrous  R. 

Auricles  of  the  leaves  rounded.  Pods  loosely  spreading, 

valves  with  a prominent  midrib Rastern  'Erysimum. 

Ripe  pods  turned  downwards.  Plant  usually  hairy  ...  2.  Tower  R. 

Plant  seldom  above  a foot.  Pod  seldom  2 inches  long. 

Upper  leaves  clasping  the  stem Z.  Sairy  R. 

Upper  leaves  sessile,  but  not  clasping  the  stem. 

Nearly  simple  perennial,  with  erect  pods 4.  Fringed  R. 

Slender  branching  annual,  with  spreading  pods  ....  5.  Thale  R. 

Stem-leaves  narrowed  at  the  base,  the  lower  often  pinnately  lobed. 

Stems  nearly  simple.  Radical  leaves  hispid,  in  a close  tuft  . 6.  Bristol  R. 

Stems  branching  at  the  base,  in  a loose  tuft 7.  Northern  R. 

Arabis  albida  or  grandijiora,  a south  Russian  species  or  variety  of  the 
A.  alpina,  is  common  in  our  gardens  among  the  early-flowering  perennials. 
The  eastern  Hrysimum,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  glabrous  Rock- 
cress,  is  mentioned  below  under  Erysimum,  of  which  it  has  the  pod  and 
seeds. 
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1.  Glabrous  Rocker  ess.  Arabis  perfoliata,  Lam. 

{Turritis  glabra^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  777.  Brit.  El.  Tower  Mustard.) 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  2 feet  or  more  bigb,  perfectly  glabrous  except 
a few  soft  hairs  at  the  very  base,  and  usually  glaucous.  Radical  leaves 
spreading  but  withering  early,  obovate-oblong,  sinuate  or  pinnately  lobed, 
with  a few  forked  hairs.  Stem-leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  clasping  the 
stem  by  pointed  auricles.  Flowers  small,  white  or  pale  straw-colour.  Pods 
veiy  long  and  narrow,  erect  and  crowded  in  a long  narrow  raceme. 

On  banks  and  roadsides  and  in  open  woods,  generally  distributed  over 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  in  northern  America, 
and  in  Australia.  Irregularly  scattered  over  England  and  southern  Scotland, 
but  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  summer.  The  genus  Turritis.^  which 
formerly  comprised  many  species  of  RocTccress,  is  still  maintained  by  some 
botanists  for  this  species  and  a few  American  ones,  which  have  the  two 
rows  of  seeds  rather  more  distinct  than  in  other  RocJccresses. 

2.  Tower  Rockcress.  Arabis  turrita,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  178.  Towercress.) 

A tall,  stiff,  erect  biennial,  approaching  in  size  and  appearance  to  the  last 
species,  but  rough  and  somewhat  hoary  with  very  short  forked  or  stellate 
hairs.  Radical  leaves  spreading  and  stalked,  stem-leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
sessile,  and  clasping  the  stem  by  their  rounded  auricles,  all  slightly  toothed. 
Flowers  small,  of  a dirty  yellowish-white.  Pods  above  3 inches  long,  on 
short  erect  pedicels,  but  all  curved  downwards  to  one  side,  forming  a long, 
dense,  nodding  raceme.  Seeds  oblong,  with  a membranous  border. 

In  hedges,  on  shady  banks,  and  under  rocks,  in  the  hilly  districts  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe,  and  establishes  itself  readily  on  old  walls  further 
north.  Indicated  at  Oxford,  at  Cambridge,  and  in  Kent,  but  evidently  only 
introduced  into  Britain.  FI.  spring  or  early  summer. 

3.  Hairy  Rockcress.  Arabis  hirsuta,  Br. 

{Turritis  Jiirsuta,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  587.) 

A rather  stiff  erect  annual  or  biennial,  attaining  a foot  or  rather  more  in 
height,  but  often  shorter,  usually  simple,  and  rough  with  short  hairs.  Ra- 
dical leaves  spreading,  obovate  or  oblong,  and  shghtly  toothed ; stem-leaves 
generally  erect,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  all,  or  at  least  the  upper  ones,  clasping 
the  stem  by  short  auricles.  Flowers  small  and  white.  Pods  slender, 
1 to  2 inches  long,  erect  and  crowded  in  a long  raceme.  Seeds  without 
any  wing. 

On  walls,  banks,  and  rocks,  common  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  but  not  in  high  northern  latitudes.  Not  an  abundant  plant 
in  Britain,  although  occurring  in  numerous  localities  even  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Fringed  Rockcress.  Arabis  ciliata,  Br. 

{Turritis  alpina^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1746.) 

Very  near  tlie  hairy  R.^  but  not  above  6 inches  high;  the  stem  .usually 
glabrous,  and  the  leaves  only  fringed  with  a few  stiff  hairs  on  their  edge,  the 
upper  ones  rounded  at  the  base  and  not  auriclcd.  The  flowers  are  rather 
larger,  and  the  pods  less  erect. 

In  stony  and  rocky  places,  in  the  mountains  of  central  Europe.  In 
Britain,  only  by  the  seaside  at  Rinville,  Cuiinemara,  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 
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There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Irish  and  the  Continental  plants  are  the 
same ; but  probably  both  are  mere  varieties  of  the  common  hairy  R. 

5.  Thale  Rockcress.  Arabis  Thaliana,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Lot.  t.  901.  Sisymbrium^  Brit.  El.  Thalecress.  Wallcress.) 

A slender,  erect,  branching  annual,  usually  about  6 inches  high,  but 
sometimes  attaining  a foot,  clothed  with  short,  spreading,  stiff  hairs,  or 
sometimes  nearly  glabrous.  Leaves  mostly  radical  and  spreading,  oblong, 
with  a few  coarse  teeth  from  ^ to  1 inch  long.  Stem-leaves  few,  small,  and 
sessile.  Flowers  small  and  white.  Pods  on  spreading  pedicels,  in  slender 
racemes,  narrow  linear,  varying  from  4 or  5 lines  long  to  twice  that  length. 
Seeds  small,  the  two  rows  blended  into  one ; the  cotyledons  placed 
obliquely,  so  that  the  radicle  is  almost  incumbent  on  the  back  of  one  of 
them. 

On  old  walls,  dry  banks,  and  stony  waste  places  throughout  Europe  and 
Bussian  Asia,  extending  into  northern  America.  Frequent  in  Britain. 
FI.  early  spring,  and  occasionally  also  in  summer  and  autumn.  On  ac- 
count of  the  position  of  the  radicle,  this  species  is  referred  by  some  to 
Sisymbrium,  with  whicli  it  hasTittle  else  in  common. 

6.  Bristol  Bockcress.  Arabis  stricta,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  614.) 

A perennial,  but  probably  of  few  years’  duration,  resembling  in  some 
respects  the  northern  R.  Badical  leaves  in  a small  spreading  tuft,  pin- 
nately  lobed,  and  hispid  with  stiff  hairs.  Stems  about  6 inches  high,  erect, 
and  nearly  simple,  with  a very  few  small  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base. 
Petals  narrow  and  erect.  Pods  erect,  about  an  inch  long. 

The  Continental  distribution  of  this  species  is  uncertain,  as  the  name  is 
often  given  to  plants  quite  different  from  ours ; but  it  appears  to  be  a 
native  of  limestone  rocks  in  the  mountains  of  western  Europe.  In  Britain, 
only  on  St.  Vincent’s  rocks,  near  Bristol,  where  it  is  getting  very  scarce, 
and  it  will  probably  soon  have  to  be  expunged  from  our  Floras.  FI.  spring. 

7.  Morthern  Bockcress.  Arabis  petrsea,  Lam. 

{Cardamine  hastulata,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  469.) 

A small  perennial,  in  some  respects  intermediate  between  RocJccress  and 
Ritter  Cress.  Stems  branched  at  the  base,  loosely  tufted,  or  shortly  diffuse, 
or  almost  creeping,  but  seldom  above  6 inches  long.  Badical  and  lower 
leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  and  stalked,  mostly  pinnately  divided,  with  the 
terminal  lobe  largest,  or  some  of  them  nearly  entire ; the  upper  leaves  few, 
narrow,  almost  entire,  tapering  at  the  base.  Flowers  few,  considerably 
larger  than  in  the  hairy  R.,  white,  or  slightly  purplish.  Pods  spreading, 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  the  seeds  appai’ently  in  single  rows. 

In  the  mountains  of  northern  Europe,  and  in  the  higher  ranges  of  central 
Europe,  extending  all  across  Bussian  Asia.  In  Britain,  frequent  on  the 
higher  mountains  of  northern  and  western  Scotland,  and  has  been  found 
also  in  Cumberland  and  North  Wales.  FI.  summer. 


VI.  BITTSRCRISSB.  CABDAMINE. 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a perennial  rootstock,  glabrous,  or  bearing 
only  a few  simple  hairs  ; the  leaves  pinnate,  or,  if  undivided,  on  long  stalks  ; 
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the  flowers  white  or  pink.  Stigma  capitate,  or  small.  Pod  narrow-linear  ; 
the  valves  flat,  Avithout  any  conspicuous  midrib,  and  usually  opening  with 
elasticity.  Seeds  apparently  in  a single  row  in  each  cell ; radicle  accumbent 
on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

A large  and  natural  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  and  colder 
regions  of  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  The  white  flowers 
and  pinnate  leaves  distinguish  it  from  all  British  Crucifers,  except  the 
common  Watercress  and  the  Toothcress,  both  of  which  difier  in  their  pods. 

Petals  large,  obovate  or  oblong,  spreading. 

Stem  weak.  Segments  of  the  stem-leaves  broad. 

Eootstocks  slender,  with  creeping  oifsets.  All  the  leaves 

pinnate 1.  fitter  B. 

Kootstock  thick  and  knotted.  Upper  leaves  nearly  entire, 

often  Avith  a bulb  in  their  axil Bulhiferous  Toothcress. 

Stem  stitf  and  erect.  Segments  of  the  stem-leaves  narrow  . 2.  Meadow  B. 

Petals  small,  nearly  erect. 

Stem  tall  and  erect.  Leafstalk  with  stipule-like  appendages 

at  the  base 3.  Narrow-leaved  B. 

Stem  low  and  weak,  or  much  branched.  iN’o  stipular  ap- 
pendages   4.  Sairy  B. 

1.  Large  Bittercress.  Cardamine  amara^  Linn. 

(Eng,  Bot.  t.  1000.) 

Eootstock  slender,  with  creeping  oflsets.  Stem  a foot  high  or  more, 
weak  and  ascending,  or  nearly  erect.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  5 or  7 distinct 
segments,  all  ovate  or  orbicular,  irregularly  angled  or  toothed,  the  terminal 
one  often  an  inch  long.  Racemes  few- flowered.  Petals  nearly  as  large  as 
in  the  meadow  B.,  slightly  spreading,  of  a pure  white.  Pod  about  an  inch 
long. 

In  wet  meadows,  and  along  brooks  and  streams,  generally  distributed 
over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  becoming  a 
mountain  plant  in  the  south.  Widely  spread  over  Britain,  but  not  a 
common  or  a frequent  plant.  FI.  spring  and  early  su^mmer. 

2.  lYEeadow  Bittercress.  Cardamine  pratensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  776.  Bittercress.  Ladies"  SmocTc.  Cuclcoojiower.) 

Rootstock  short  and  perennial,  often  bearing  small  fleshy  scales  or  tubers, 
like  the  Toothcresses.  Stem  erect,  simple  or  branched,  near  a foot  higli. 
Leaves  pinnate,  the  segments  of  the  lower  radical  ones  ovate  or  orbicular, 
the  terminal  one  the  largest,  those  of  tlie  stem-leaves  narrow-oblong  or  linear. 
Elowers  large  and  showy  ; the  petals  obovate  and  spreading,  sometimes  of  a 
pure  white,  but  more  frequently  tinged  with  a pinkish  purple.  Pods  more 
than  an  inch  long. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  along  brooks  and  streams,  common  throughoiAt 
Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  arctic  America.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI. 
spring  and  early  summer. 

3.  Narrow-leaved  Bittercress.  Cardamine  impatiens^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  80.) 

An  annual,  with  a stiff,  erect,  leafy  stem,  a foot  and  a half  high,  simple, 
or  with  a few  erect  brandies.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  numerous  lanceolate  or 
almost  ovate  segments,  3 to  i inch  long,  and  often  deeply  toothed  or  cut ; 
the  common  leafstalk  has,  on  each  side,  at  its  base,  a curved  linear  ap- 
pendage embracing  the  stem,  and  rescmbhng  a stipule.  Petals  very  minute, 
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and  sometimes  wanting.  Pods  numerous,  about  an  inch  long,  the  valves 
rolling  back  at  maturity,  with  much  elasticity. 

On  moist  rocks,  and  in  shady  waste  places,  over  a great  part  of  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia.  In  Britain,  scattered  over  central  and  northern 
England  and  southern  Scotland,  but  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI. 
summer. 

V . 4.  Hairy  Bittercress.  Cardamine  hirsuta,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  492.) 

An  annual,  of  a deep  green  colour,  often  much  branched  at  the  base,  with 
ascending  or  erect  stems,  sometimes  a foot  high,  but  usually  not  half  so 
much,  with  a few  scattered  hairs,  which,  however,  are  often  very  incon- 
spicuous. Leaves  pinnate,  the  segments  small,  those  of  the  lower  leaves 
ovate  or  rounded,  and  angularly  toothed,  the  upper  ones  narrower  and  more 
entire.  Flowers  small  and  white,  the  petals  seldom  twice  the  length  of  the 
very  small  sepals.  Pods  in  a rather  loose  raceme,  about  6 lines  to  1 inch 
long. 

On  moist  or  shady  banks,  waste  and  cultivated  places,  throughout  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  spring  and  all 
summer.  It  varies  much,  like  other  Bitter  cresses,  in  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  style ; and  in  the  common  small  form  the  stamens  are  usually 
reduced  to  4.  A large  luxuriant  variety,  with  6 stamens,  is  sometimes  chs- 
tinguished  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  C.  sglvatica. 


VII.  TOOTHCRESS.  DENTARIA. 

Perennials,  with  a horizontal,  fleshy,  and  toothed  or  knotted  rootstock,  and 
simple  stems,  with  a few  rather  large  pinnate  or  stalked  leaves,  and  rather 
large  white  or  purple  flowers ; the  other  characters  those  of  Bittercress, 
except  that  the  pod  is  rather  broader  and  tapering  at  the  top,  and  the  httle 
seedstalks  are  usually  flat  and  broad. 

A genus  of  several  species,  with  a somewhat  pecuhar  habit,  aU  confined 
to  the  northern  hemisphere. 

1.  Bulbiferous  Toothcress.  Dentaria  bulbifera,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  309.  Coralroot.) 

Stem  weak,  1 to  feet  high,  bearing  several  leaves,  often  with  a small 
ovoid  bulb  in  their  axil,  the  lower  ones  pinnate,  with  5 or  7 segments,  the 
upper  ones  with  fewer  segments,  or  quite  undivided ; all  the  segments  lan- 
ceolate, entire  or  toothed,  tapering  at  the  base,  mostly  1^  to  2 inches  long. 
Flowers  few,  rather  large.  The  pod  is  seldom  formed,  as  the  plant  usually 
propagates  by  the  axillary  bulbs  falling  to  the  ground,  and  there  growing. 

In  damp  woods,  and  shady  places,  chiefly  in  mountain  districts,  spread 
over  Continental  Emmpe  from  Scandinavia  and  central  France  to  the 
Caucasus.  In  Britain,  confined  to  some  of  the  metropolitan  counties  of 
England.  FI.  sjpring. 


Till.  HESPERIS.  HESPERIS. 

Coarse,  erect  herbs,  more  or  less  hairy,  with  toothed  leaves,  and  rather 
large,  purple  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  Stocks.  Calyx  erect.  Petals 
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on  long  claws.  Pods  long  and  linear,  nearly  cylindrical ; tlie  stigma  oblong, 
erect,  and  very  shortly  divided  into  two  parallel  lobes.  Seeds  not  winged, 
apparently  in  a single  row  in  each  cell ; the  radicle  incumbent  on  the  back 
of  one  of  the  cotyledons. 

A small  genus,  confined  to  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  nearly  allied  to 
the  StocJcs,  but  with  a somewhat  different  habit,  and  the  radicle  incum- 
bent, not  accumbent. 

1.  ComVnon  H^esperis.  ISesperis  matronalis,  Linn. 

{II.  inodora.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  731,  Dame's  Violet.) 

Stems  2 to  3 feet  high,  usually  slightly  branched.  Leaves  shortly  stalked, 
or  tapering  at  the  base,  ovate-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  2 to  3 inches  long, 
or  the  upper  ones  smaller.  Flowers  usually  fragrant  in  the  evening.  Pods  2 
to  4 inches  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  much  contracted  between  the  seeds. 

In  hedges,  bushy  places,  and  open  woods,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  and  all  across  Bussian  Asia,  and,  having  been  long  cultivated  in 
cottage  gardens,  is  frequently  met  with,  apparently  wild,  further  to  the 
north.  In  Britain,  probably  only  as  an  outcast  from  gardens.  FI.  early 
summer. 

The  Virginia  StocJc  of  our  gardens,  a seacoast  plant  of  southern  Europe, 
is  said  to  have  been  found  on  our  own  shores  near  Dover.  It  belongs  to  the 
genus  Malcolmia,  only  diiTering  from  Hesperis  in  the  more  pointed  lobes 
of  the  stigma,  and  the  pod  slightly  thickened  at  the  base. 


IX.  SISYMBRIUM.  SISYMBBIUM. 

Annual,  or  rarely  perennial,  erect  herbs,  glabrous,  or  with  spreading  hairs  ; 
the  flowers  small,  yellow,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  white.  Pod  linear, 
nearly  cylindrical,  the  lateral  nerves  of  the  valves  more  or  less  distinct ; the 
stigma  entire,  small  or  capitate,  closely  sessile  on  the  summit  of  the  valves. 
Seeds  apparently  in  a single  row,  ovoid  or  oblong,  not  flattened  ; the  radicle 
incumbent  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  cotyledons. 

A numerous  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  the  yellow 
flowers  and  habit  of  Wintercress  and  Brassica,  but  differing  essentially 
from  both  in  the  position  of  the  radicle.  Several  species  of  the  three  genera 
are  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  RocTcet. 

Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid. 

Perennial  lobe  of  the  leaves  broad  and  very  obtuse,  mucb  larger 

than  the  others Common  Wintercress. 

Lobes  of  the  leaves  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  often  curved  backwards. 

Pods  short,  downy,  closely  pressed  against  the  axis 1.  Common  S. 

Pods  long,  glabrous,  spreading,  and  often  turned  to  one  side  . . 2.  J3road  S. 

Leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  numerous  small  linear  segments  . 3.  Fine-leaved  S. 

Besides  tlie  above,  the  S.  jpolyceratium,  from  Continental  Europe,  is  said 
to  have  established  itself  in  the  streets  of  Bury,  in  Suffolk.  It  has  the  foli- 
age of  the  broad  /S'.,  with  numerous  shorter  pods  crowded  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves.  ^ 

1.  Common  Sisymbrium.  Sisymbrium  ofbcinale,  Scop. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t,  735.  Hedge  Mustard.) 

An  erect  annual,  more  or  less  downy,  a foot  higli  or  rather  more,  with 
very  rigid,  spreading  branches.  Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  few  Ian- 
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ceolate,  slightly  toothed  lobes,  the  terminal  one  from  1 to  inches  long, 
the  others  smaller,  often  curved  back'W'ards  towards  the  stem  ; the  upper 
leaves  sometimes  undivided  and  hastate.  Flowers  very  small  and  yellow. 
Pods  about  6 lines  long,  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the  point,  more  or 
less  hairy,  almost  sessile,  and  closely  pressed  against  the  axis,  in  long, 
slender  racemes,  the  midribs  of  the  valves  almost  as  prominent  as  in 
JErysi'imim. 

In  waste  places,  and  by  roadsides,  common  throughout  Europe  and 
Kussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain,  excepting 
the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Broad  Sisymbrium.  Sisymbrium  Irio,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1631.  London  Rocket.) 

An  erect  annual,  with  a hard  stem,  a foot  high  or  more,  and  glabrous  or 
nearly  so.  Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid  or  pinnate,  the  lobes  or  segments 
lanceolate,  more  numerous  and  larger  than  in  the  common  S.  Flowers 
small  and  yellow.  Pods  on  more  or  less  spreading  pedicels,  1^  to  2 inches 
long,  often  all  turned  to  one  side,  forming  a dense,  erect  raceme. 

In  waste  places,  and  by  roadsides,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to 
the  Caucasus.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  chiefly  recorded  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  Berwick,  Lublin,  and  some  other  towns.  Ft,  summer. 

3.  Fine-leaved  Sisymbrium.  Sisymbrium  Sophia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  963.  Flixweed.) 

An  erect  annual,  a foot  high  or  rather  more,  not  so  coarse  as  the  two 
last,  and  somewhat  hoary  with  a very  short  down.  Leaves  two  or  three 
' times  divided  into  numerous  short  linear  segments.  Flowers  small  and 
yellow.  Pods  slender  and  glabrous,  9 to  12  lines  long,  on  slender,  spread- 
ing pedicels,  forming  loose,  terminal,  erect  racemes. 

In  waste  places,  by  roadsides,  etc.,  in  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Caucasus,  and  Himalaya  ; thinly 
scattered  tlrrough  Britain.  FI.  summer. 


X.  ALBIARIA.  ALLIABIA. 

A single  species,  associated  by  some  with  Sisymbrium,  by  others  with 
Lrysimum ; difiering  from  the  former  by  the  valves  of  the  pod,  with  a pro- 
minent midrib,  as  in  Lrysimum ; from  the  latter  by  wLite  flowers,  and  a 
more  cylindrical  pod ; from  both  by  a peculiar  habit  of  foliage,  and  by  the 
short  stalk  of  the  seeds  expanded  (within  the  pod)  into  a broad,  white 
membrane.  ‘ - 

1.  Common  Alliaria.  Alliaria  officinalis,  LC. 

(Lrysimum  Alliaria,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  796.  Garlic  mustard.  Sauce-alone^ 
An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  or  sometimes  of  longer  duration,  1 to  3 
feet  high,  emitting  a strong  smell  of  garlic  when  rubbed,  glabrous,  or  with 
a few  long  hairs  on  the  stem  and  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  Lower  leaves  on 
long  stalks,  orbicular  and  crenate  ; those  of  the  stem  on  shorter  stalks,  cor- 
date, ovate  or  triangular,  coarsely  toothed,  2 to  3 inches  long  and  broad. 
Flower  small  and  wdiite.  Pods  on  short,  spreading  stalks,  stiS*  and  gla- 
brous, 1 to  1|  inches  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  with  a very  prominent 
midrib  on  each  valve. 
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ITiider  hedges,  in  shady  waste  or  cultivated  places,  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Frequent  in  Bri- 
tain generally,  but  decreasing  much  in  northern  and  western  Scotland. 
FI.  spring. 


XI.  ERYSIMUM.  ERYSIMUM. 

Erect  annuals  or  perennials,  pale  or  hoary  with  closely  appressed  hairs, 
rarely  quite '’glabrous  ; the  leaves  entire,  or  slightly  toothed.  Flowers  yellow, 
or  rarely  yellowish-white.  Pod  linear,  nearly  quadrangular  from  the  very 
prominent  midrib  of  the  valves.  Stigma  broadly  capitate,  or  with  short, 
spreading  lobes.  Seeds  ovoid  or  oblong,  the  seedstalk  not  flattened,  the 
radicle  incumbent  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  cotyledons. 

A rather  numerous  genus  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  difiering  from 
Wallflowers  in  the  seeds,  from  Sisymbrium  by  the  midrib  of  the  valves  of 
the  pod  more  prominent  than  in  aU  the  species  of  that  genus  except  the 
common  S. 


^ Pla.nt  slightly  hoary.  Leaves  tapering  at  the  base 1.  Common  F. 

Plant  glabrous  and  glaucous.  Leaves  clasping  the  stem,  and  rounded 

at  the  base 2.  Fastern  F. 


1.  Common  Erysimum.  Erysimum  clieiranthoides^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  942.  Treacle  Mustard^ 

A stiff,  erect  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high,  sHghtly  hoary  with  closely  ap- 
pressed hairs.  Leaves  numerous,  of  a pale  green,  broadly  lanceolate,  entire 
or  slightly  toothed,  tapering  into  a short  stalk  at  the  base.  Flowers  small, 
pale  yellow.  Pods  numerous,  on  spreading  pedicels,  seldom  an  inch  long, 
the  stigma  slightly  dilated. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  Russian 
Asia,  and  northern  America,  becoming  rather  a mountain  plant  in  southern 
Europe.  Diffused  over  a great  part  of  Britain,  but  probably  in  many  cases 
introduced.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

y 

2.  Eastern  Erysimum.  Erysimum  orientale,  Br. 

{Trassica,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1804.  Mare's-ear.) 

An  erect,  perfectly  glabrous,  and  somewhat  glaucous  annual,  a foot  high 
or  rather  more.  Radical  leaves  obovate  and  stalked,  the  stem-leaves  oblong, 
2 or  3 inches  long,  quite  entire,  and  embracing  the  stem  with  prominent 
rounded  auricles.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  or  whitish.  Pods  3 or  4 inches 
long,  slender,  in  a loose  raceme,  the  midrib  of  tlie  valves  very  prominent. 

In  stony  fields  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  soutliern  Europe,  and 
western  Asia,  extending  northwards  to  the  Baltic.  In  Britain  it  has  been 
gathered  occasionally,  near  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  England,  but 
appears  scarcely  to  be  permanently  estabhshed.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 


XII.  BRASSICA.  BRASSICA. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  either  glabrous  or  with  stiff  or  rough  hairs,  the 
lower  leaves  usually  deeply  pinnate,  or  lyrate,  the  upper  ones  sometimes 
entire,  the  flowers  yellow.  Pod  linear,  cylindrical  or  nearly  so,  more  or 
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less  bealced  at  the  top  beyond  the  end  of  the  valves,  the  beak  consisting 
either  of  the  conical  style  alone,  or  including  a portion  of  the  pod  itself, 
with  one  or  more  seeds  in  it.  Seeds  globular,  ovoid,  or  somewhat  flattened, 
the  cotyledons  folded  longitudinally  over  the  radicle. 

A numerous  genus,  spread  over  Europe  and  northern  and  central  Asia, 
comprising  the  JBrassica  and  Sinapis  of  Linngeus,  and  divided  by  other 
botanists  into  from  three  to  six  or  even  more  genera,  variously  defined,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  views  entertained  by  each,  but  all  aptly  united  into  one 
by  Boissier.  It  is  distinguished  from  Sisymbrium  and  Wintercress  essentially 
by  the  folded  cotyledons,  and  in  most  cases  by  the  beak  of  the  pod.  Even 
in  the  two  first  species,  and  in  the  blacTc  B.,  where  the  beak  is  not  so  dis- 
tinct, the  persistent  style  is  more  conical  at  the  base  than  in  the  Wintercress^ 
and  very  much  longer  than  in  the  Sisymbrium. 

tipper  stem-leaves  entire,  sessile,  or  clasping  the  stem. 

AU  the  leaves  glabrous  and  glaucous,  the  upper  ones  not 

auricled 4.  Cahhage  B. 

Eadical  leaves  more  or  less  hispid,  the  upper  ones  auricled  at 

the  base  . . . . 5.  Field  B. 

AE  the  leaves  pinnately  cut  or  stalked. 

Six  or  fewer  seeds  in  each  cell  of  the  pod. 

Pods  slender  and  shoi’t,  closely  pressed  against  the  axis  of 


the  raceme.  Beak  small. 

Pods  ending  in  a slender  style,  slightly  conical  at  the  base  . 8.  Black  B. 

Pods  ending  in  a distinct  beak,  thickened  at  the  base  . . 9.  Hoary  B. 

Pods  more  or  less  spreading  in  a loose  raceme.  Beak  large. 

Pod  very  hispid,  rather  shorter  than  the  long  flat  beak  . , 6.  Mustard  B. 

Pod  glabrous,  or  rough,  rather  longer  than  the  conical 

beak 7.  Charlock  B. 

Ten,  twelve,  or  more  seeds  in  each  cell  of  the  pod. 

Pod  1^  to  2 inches,  the  beak  distinct,  with  1 or  2 seeds  ...  3.  Isle  of  Man  B. 

Pod  slender,  not  1^  inch  long.  The  beak  very  short,  without 
seeds. 

Branched  and  leafy  perennial,  a foot  high  or  more  ...  1.  Wall  B. 

Low  annual,  the  leaves  mostly  radical 2.  Sand  B. 


1.  "Wall  Brassica.  Brassica  tenuifolia,  Boiss. 

{Sisymbrium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  525.  Diplotaxis,  Brit.  El.  Mockef.) 

A loosely  branched  or  bushy  perennial,  1 to  2 feet  high,  perfectly  glabrous 
and  somewhat  glaucous,  emitting  a disagreeable  smell  when  rubbed.  Leaves 
very  variable,  mostly  irregularly  pinnate,  2 to  4 or  5 inches  long,  with  a few 
lanceolate  or  oblong,  entire  or  coarsely  toothed  segments,  the  upper  leaves 
often  entire  or  nearly  so.  Flowers  rather  large,  lemon- coloured.  Pods  in 
a loose  raceme,  about  inches^  long,  slender,  spreading,  with  numerous 
small  seeds  distinctly  arranged  in  two  rows. 

On  old  walls,  ruins,  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to 
the  Caucasus,  extending  northwards  to  southern  Sweden.  In  Britain,  chiefly 
in  southern  England  and  near  the  sea.  FI.  the  whole  summer, 

2.  Sand  Brassica.  Brassica  muralis,  Boiss. 

{Sisymbrium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1090.  Fiplotaxis,  Brit.  FI.) 

An  annual,  branching  from  the  base,  usually  about  6 inches  high,  with 
the  same  smell  as  the  last.  Leaves  mostly  radical,  or  crowded  at  the  base 
of  the  stems,  less  deeply  divided  than  in  the  wall  B.,  and  often  only 
sinuate.  Flowers  mueh  smaller,  the  pods  and  seeds  similar,  but  also 
smaller. 

In  fields,  cultivated  and  waste  places,  very  common  in  southern,  and  scat- 
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tered  over  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  abundant  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  and  appearing  occasionally  further  north,  especially 
near  the  sea.  FI.  all  summer. 


3.  Isle  of  Man  Brassica.  Brassica  monensis,  Huds. 

{Sisymbrium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  962.) 

Either  an  annual  or  forming  a stock  of  two  or  three  years’  duration, 
glabrous,  or  bearing  a few  stiff  hairs  at  its  base.  Stems  sometimes  barely  6 
inches  high,  with  the  leaves  mostly  radical,  sometimes  loosely  branched, 
above  a foot  high,  and  more  leafy.  Badical  leaves  pinnatifid  or  pinnate, 
the  lobes  or  segments  short  and  broad,  and  marked  by  a few  coarse  teeth, 
the  upper  leaves  more  deeply  divided,  with  narrower  segments.  Elowers 
rather  large,  pale  yellow.  Pods  spreading,  to  above  2 inches  long,  termi- 
nating in  a thick  beak,  varying  in  length  from  a fifth  to  above  a third  of  the 
whole  pod,  and  usually  containing  1 to  3 seeds  above  the  valves. 

In  western  Europe,  and  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  south-western  Alps, 
but  extending  up  the  west  coast  of  France  to  Britain.  FI.  summer.  The 
smaller  and  more  stunted  state  is  the  most  frequent  in  sandy  places  on 
the  western  coasts  of  G-reat  Britain  as  far  north  as  Bute,  but  the  more 
luxuriant  variety,  often  distinguished  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  Sinapis 
or  Brassica  CTieiranthus  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2821),  has  also  been  found  ijti 
south  Wales  and  the  Channel  Islands. 


4,  Cabbage  Brassica.  Brassica  oleracea,  Linn, 

• ' ■ - --  ^ ■ ■ (Eng.  Bot.  t.  637.) 


In  the  wild  state  the  Cabbage  has  a thick,  almost  woody  stock,  probably 
of  two  or  three  years’  duration,  branching  into  erect  stems  1 to  2 feet  high.. 
Leaves  glabrous  and  glaucous,  the  lower  ones  large,  stalked,  broad,  sinuate, 
or  lobed  at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  oblong,  usually  sinuate,  clasping  the 
stem  by  their  broad  base,  but  not  projecting  into  auricles.  Flowers  rather 
large,  pale  yellow.  Pod  spreading,  inches  or  more  in  length. 

On  maritime  cliffs,  indigenous  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  reappearing 
in  several  places  on  the  coasts  of  northern  France  and  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  probably  originally  escaped  from  cultivation.  FI.  early  summer. 
The  cultivated  forms  of  this  species  include  the  Cabbage,  Caulijloioer, 
Broccoli,  Kale,  Kohlrabbi,  etc.,  of  gardeners. 


5.  Field  Brassica.  Brassica  campestris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t,  2146,  2176  and  2234.) 

In  its  wild  state  this  is  an  erect,  simple,  or  scarcely  branched  annual,  1 to 
2 feet  high.  Lower  leaves  green  and  slightly  glaucous,  more  or  less  pin- 4, 
nately  divided,  with  a large  terminal  lobe,  and  rough  with  stiff  hairs,  which 
are  sometimes  very  copious,  and  rarely  entirely  wanting ; upper  leaves 
narrow-oblong  or  lanceolate,  clasping  the  stem  with  rounded  projecting 
auricles.  Flowers  and  pods  much  like  those  of  the  Cabbage,  but  the  petals 
are  usually  of  a brighter  yellow. 

On  borders  of  fields,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian 
Asia.  A frequent  weed  of  cultivation  in  Britain.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 
The  cultivated  varieties  include  the  Turnip  {B.  Napus),  the  Rapeseed  or 
Colza  {B.  Rapa),  and  probably  also  the  Swedish  Turnip, 
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6.  Mustard  Srassica.  Brassica  alba,  Boiss. 

(Sinapis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1677.  Cultivated  Mustard.) 

Stem  1 to  2 feet  high,  glabrous,  or  with  spreading,  stiff  hairs.  Leaves 
pinnately  lobed  or  divided,  more  or  less  rough,  the  lobes  ovate  or  oblong, 
coarsely  toothed,  the  terminal  one  the  largest.  Blowers  rather  large,  fruit- 
pedicels  spi’eading.  Pod  f to  1 inch  long,  but  more  than  half  occupied  by 
a stout  flattened  beak,  often  curved,  with  a single  seed  in  its  base,  the  valves 
and  lower  part  of  the  beak  very  hispid  with  stiff  white  hairs  conceahng  the 
prominent  nerves. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  and  often  cultivated  for  salad  or  forage.  ISlot  unfrequent 
in  some  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  more  rare  in  Scotland.  FI.  all 
summer. 

7.  Charlock  Brassica.  Brassica  Smapistrum,  Boiss. 

{Sinapis  arvensis^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1748.  Cliarloch.  Wild  Mustard.) 

A coarse  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  a few  stiff  spreading  hairs.  Leaves 
rough  with  very  short  hairs,  the  lower  ones  usually  with  one  large  oval  or 
oblong  coarsely-toothed  segment,  and  a few  smaller  ones  along  the  leafstalk, 
the  upper  ones  often  undivided,  oblong  or  lanceolate.  Flowers  rather 
large.  Pods  more  or  less  spreading,  ^ to  1^  inches  long,  of  which  rather 
niore  than  a third  is  occupied  by  a stout  beak,  often  containing  a seed  in 
its  base ; the  valves  glabrous,  or  rough  with  stiff  reflexed  hairs,  the  lateral 
nerves  prominent. 

A native  probably  of  southern  Europe,  but  now  one  of  the  most  abundant 
weeds  of  cultivation  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  but  too 
common  all  over  Britain.  FI.  all  summer. 

8.  Black  Brassica.  Brassica  nig'ra,  Boiss. 

{Sinapis.^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  969.  BlacJc  Mustard.) 

Less  hairy  than  the  two  last  species,  and  sometimes  entirely  glabrous, 
especially  in  the  upper  part,  but  the  lower  leaves  and  stem  are  generally 
shghtly  hispid.  Stem  2 feet  high  or  more.  Leaves  mostly  deeply  divided,  with 
one  large  terminal  ovate  or  oblong  lobe  and  a few  small  lateral  ones,  the 
upper  leaves  often  smaU  and  entffe.  Flowers  rather  smaller  than  in  the 
CharlocJc.  Pods  on  short  pedicels,  closely  pressed  against  the  axis  of  the 
long  slender  racemes,  glabrous,  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  with  a 
slender  style,  shghtly  conical  at  the  base,  the  valves  marked  with  a strong 
midrib. 

On  banks,  under  hedges,  in  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  and  much  cultivated  for  its  seed.  Scat- 
tered over  England  and  more  rarely  in  Scotland,  but  probably  introduced 
only  into  Britain  from  or  with  cultivation.  FI.  summer. 

9.  Hoary  Brassica.  Brassica  adpressa,  Boiss. 

{Frucastrum  incanum,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2848.  Sinapis,  Brit.  El.) 

Yery  like  the  hlacTc  B.  in  habit  and  foliage,  but  more  frequently  biennial, 
the  stem  stiffer  and  harder  at  the  base,  the  leaves  less  divided,  and  more  or 
less  hoary  with  short  rough  hairs.  Pods  short  and  closely  pressed  against 
the  axis,  as  in  the  hlacTc  B.,  but  they  terminate  in  a short  thick  beak,  with 
a seed  in  the  base,  instead  of  a slender  style.  Seeds  rather  ovoid,  not 
globular. 
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On  sandy  or  arid  places  near  the  sea,  in  southern  Europe,  extending  up 
the  west  coast  to  the  Channel  Islands.  FI.  summer.  , 


XIII.  COCiaiaEARIA.  COCHLEAEIA. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  usually  glabrous,  with  undivided  leaves,  and  white 
flowers.  Filaments  of  the  stamens  without  appendages.  Pod  globular,  ovoid 
or  shortly  oblong,  with  a broad  partition ; the  valves  very  convex.  Seeds 
several  in  each  cell,  not  bordered,  the  radicle  accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the 
cotyledons. 

Besides  the  common  northern  species,  the  genus  contains  several  Asiatic 
and  south  European  ones,  some  of  them  intermediate,  in  appearance,  be- 
tween the  two  rather  dissimilar  ones  here  associated.  The  pod  is  very 
difierent  from  that  of  any  other  British  white-flowered  Crucifer. 

Tall  erect  plant,  with  very  large  oblong  radical  leaves 1.  Horseradish  C. 

Low  diffuse  plant,  the  leaves  small  and  thick 2.  Scurvy  C. 

1.  Horseradish  Cochlearia.  Cochlearia  Armoracia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2323.  Armoracia  rusticana^  Brit.  El.  Horseradish.^ 

Rootstock  tapering  into  a long  root.  Radical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  often 
6 inches  to  a foot  long,  and  4 to  6 inches  broad,  sinuate  and  toothed  at  the 
edges,  glabrous,  but  rough.  Stems  2 to  3 feet  high,  erect ; the  leaves 
smaller  and  narrower  than  the  radical  ones,  the  lower  ones  often  deeply 
toothed  or  almost  pinnatifid.  Flowers  small  and  white,  in  numerous 
racemes,  forming  a terminal  panicle.  Pods  on  slender  pedicels,  ovoid  or 
elliptical,  without  any  prominent  nerve. 

A plant  of  south-eastern  origin,  introduced  by  cultivation  only  into 
northern  and  western  Europe.  It  has  become  perfectly  naturalized  in 
several  parts  of  Britain,  especially  near  the  sea.  FI.  summer.  The  pod 
seldom  comes  to  perfection  in  this  country. 

2.  Scurvy  Cochlearia.  Cochlearia  ofHcinalis^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  551,  and  C.  grcenlandica.,  t.  2403.  Scurvy-grass^ 

A low,  diffuse,  quite  glabrous,  and  somewhat  fleshy  annual  or  biennial, 
the  stems  seldom  above  6 inches  long.  Lower  leaves  stalked,  orbicular  or 
reniform,  entire  or  angularly  toothed ; the  upper  ones  sometimes  similar, 
sometimes  ovate  or  oblong,  and  often  quite  sessile.  Flowers  in  short  ra- 
cemes, the  petals  obovate  and  spreading.  Pods  globular  or  ovoid,  varying 
from  2 to  3 lines  in  diameter,  pointed  by  the  short  style,  the  midrib  of 
the  valves  very  prominent  when  dry. 

In  stony,  muddy,  or  sandy  soils,  all  around  the  Arctic  Circle,  on  the  sea- 
coasts  of  northern  and  western  Europe,  and  at  considerable  elevations  in 
tlie  great  mountain  chains  of  Europe.  Not  uncommon  on  the  shores  of 
England  and  Ireland,  still  more  abundant  on  those  of  Scotland,  penetrating 
inland  along  some  of  its  rivers,  and  in  the  Ilighlaiid  mountains.  FI.  all 
summer.  It  varies  much  in  tlie  size  and  shape  of  the  leaves,  in  the  size  of 
tlie  flowers,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pods,  and  has  been  divided  into 
two,  three,  or  even  eigiit  or  nine  species.  The  most  prominent  vaiaeties 
are  tlie  C.  danica  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  09(5),  with  all  the  leaves  stalked,  and  the 
C.  anglica  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  552),  with  largo  flowers  and  pods. 
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Xiy.  AliVSSUM.  ALYSSUM. 

Annuals  or  low  branching  perennials,  with  a hoary  or  short  stellate 
down,  and  white  or  yellow  flowers.  Filaments  of  the  stamens,  or  the 
shorter  ones  only,  usually  winged  near  the  base,  or  thickened,  or  furnished 
wdth  small  teeth.  Pod  sessile  within  the  calyx,  orbicular  or  oval,  the  par- 
tition broad,  the  valves  convex  and  not  veined.  Seeds  1 to  4,  or  very  rarely 
more,  in  each  cell.  Padicle  accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

An  extensive  genus,  ranging  over  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  and  tolerably 
natural,  distinguished  from  Draha  chiefly  by  the  short  few-seeded  pod,  with 
more  convex  valves,  or  by  the  appendages  to  the  base  of  the  filaments,  one 
or  other  of  these  characters  being  observable  in  all  the  species.  They  have 
also  usually  a stifier,  more  leafy  habit,  and  even  the  annuals  often  look 
woody. 

Sepals  persisting  round  the  pod.  Petals  minute,  yellowish-white. 

Seeds  2 in  each  cell  1.  Small  A. 

Sepals  falling  off  after  flowering.  Petals  spreading,  pure  white.  Seeds 

1 in  each  cell 2.  Sweet  A. 

The  A.  incanmn,  often  separated  as  a genus  under  the  name  of  Berteroa^ 
having  longer  pods  with  more  seeds,  a common  annual  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  occasionally  found  near  Lewes  and 
near  Weymouth,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  permanently  established.  The 
yellow- flowered  A.  saxatile^  from  southern  Europe,  is  among  the  perennials 
long  established  in  our  rock-gardens. 

1.  Small  Alyssum.  Alyssum  calycinum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2853.) 

A small,  hard  annual,  often  simple,  3 or  4 inches  high,  or,  when  very 
luxuriant,  branching  at  the  base,  and  6 inches  high.  Leaves  oblong-linear, 
much  narrowed  at  the  base.  Petals  inconspicuous,  of  a pale  yellow. 
Pods  in  a long  raceme,  on  short  pedicels,  nearly  orbicular,  the  narrow  her- 
baceous sepals  persisting  round  them  till  they  are  ripe.  The  filaments  of 
the  shorter  stamens  have  each  a small  fine  tooth  or  appendage  at  their  base. 

In  waste  places,  dry  pastures,  on  the  edges  of  fields,  etc.,  in  central  and 
southern  Em’ope,  from  Sweden  to  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  but  recently 
found,  in  a few  localities  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  FI.  spring  and 
early  summer. 

2.  Sweet  Alyssum.  Alyssum  maritimum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1729.  Koniga^  Brit.  El.) 

A hard  annual  or  perennial,  with  much-branched  procumbent  or  ascending 
stems,  from  4 or  5 inches  to  near  a foot  long.  Leaves  narrow-lanceolate  or 
linear,  narrowed  at  the  base,  or  stalked.  Flowers  white,  with  a honey  scent, 
rather  small,  but  the  petals  obovate,  spreading,  and  conspicuous.  Pods 
orbicular  or  slightly  oval,  with  only  one  seed  in  each  cell ; the  calyx  de- 
ciduous. The  filaments  are  without  appendages. 

In  waste  places  and  dry  pastures,  chiefly  near  the  sea ; very  abundant 
round  the  Mediterranean.  Much  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens,  and 
sowing  itself  readily,  it  has  become  more  or  less  established  as  a weed  of 
cultivation  in  some  parts  of  England,  FI.  all  summer.  Often  distinguished 
as  a genus,  under  the  name  of  Koniga. 
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Xy.  DRABA.  DEABA. 

Small  annuals  or  perennials,  usually  hairy  or  hoary  with  spreading  or 
tufted  radical  leaves,  entire  or  toothed,  the  stem-leaves  few  or  none. 
Flowers  white  or  yellow.  Filaments  of  the  stamens  without  appendages. 
Pod  oblong  or  elliptical,  from  one  and  a half  to  near  three  times  as  long 
as  broad,  more  or  less  flattened ; the  partition  broad ; the  valves  flat  or 
convex,  their  midrib  usually  distinct.  Seeds  several  in  each  cell.  Eadicle 
accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

A considerable  genus,  ranging  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  ascending 
to  the  greatest  elevations  and  to  high  Arctic  latitudes,  and  extending  along 
the  great  mountain  chain  of  America  into  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
species  mostly  difier  from  Alyssum  in  their  longer  pod,  and  in  a peculiar 
habit  approaching  that  of  the  RocJccresses  ; from  the  latter  genus  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  pod,  which,  though  long  for  a siliculose  Crucifer,  is 
still  much  shorter,  in  proportion  to  its  width,  than  in  the  shortest  Rockcress. 

Flowers  yellow  (stiff  tufted  perennial) 1.  Yellow  D. 

Flowers  white. 

Biennials  or  perennials.  Pedicels  short  and  stiff. 

Stem  with  a few  leaves,  the  radical  ones  spreading 3.  Hoary  D. 

Stem  almost  leafless,  the  radical  leaves  tufted 2.  ^ock  D. 

Annuals.  Pedicels  slender,  spreading. 

Stem  dwarf,  erect,  leafless.  Petals  deeply  divided  .....  5.  Common  Z>. 

Stem  weak,  ascending,  leafy.  Petals  entire 4.  Wall  D. 

* 1.  ITellow  Draba.  Draba  aizoides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1271.) 

Stock  perennial  and  branched,  covered  with  closely-packed  leaves,  forming 
dense  tufts  of  2 or  3 inches  diameter.  The  leaves  3 or  4 lines  long,  sessile, 
linear,  of  a bright  green,  edged  with  stiff  white  hairs.  Peduncles  leafless, 
1 to  4 or  even  5 inches  high,  bearing  a few  rather  large  yellow  flowers. 
Pods  about  4 lines  long,  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy,  with  a rather  long  style  ; 
the  valves  more  convex  than  in  the  rest  of  the  genus. 

In  clefts  of  rocks,  and  stony  places,  in  the  mountain  districts  of  central 
and  southern  Europe.  Long  cultivated  in  our  rock-gardens,  it  has  esta- 
blished itself  in  considerable  abundance  on  rocks  and  old  walls  about  Pen- 
nard  Castle,  near  Swansea.  FI.  spring. 

2.  Rock  Draba.  Draba  hirta,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1338.  I),  rupestris,  Brit.  FI.) 

Stock  shortly  tufted  and  perennial,  but  not  of  long  duration.  Leaves 
crowded,  3 to  5 or  6 lines  long,  narrow-obiong  or  lanceolate,  entire  or 
slightly  toothed,  with  a few  stiff,  simple  or  stellate  hairs.  Peduncles 
usually  1 or  2 inches,  and  leafless ; in  luxuriant  specimens  twice  as  long, 
with  one  or  two  small  ovate  leaves.  Flowers  few  and  small,  but  larger  than 
in  the  hoary  T>.  Pods  2 to  3 lines  long,  on  short  stilT  pedicels,  usually 
slightly  hoary  with  a few  very  minute  hairs. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  northern  or  Arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America.  Bare  on  some  of  the  liigher  mountain  summits  of  Scot- 
land. FI.  July.  The  specimens  with  slightly  hoary  pods  (as  are  the 
Scotch  ones)  are  by  some  distinguished,  under  the  name  of  F>.  rupestris, 
from  the  original  D.  hirta  of  Lirmajus  (not  found  in  Bi-itain),  in  which 
they  are  almost  or  quite  glabrous. 
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3.  Hoary  Draba.  Draba  incana,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  388,  a luxuriant  garden  specimen.) 

Nearly  allied  to  the  rocJc  Z>.,  but  very  different  in  appearance.  Often  only 
a biennial,  with  the  radical  leaves  spreading,  and  seldom  forming  branched 
tufts  ; the  wliole  plant  hoary  with  short,  single  and  stellate  hairs.  Stems 
erect,  6 inches  high  or  more,  with  several  small,  sessile,  oblong  or  lanceo- 
late leaves.  Flowers  small,  and  white.  Pods  3 to  5 hnes  long,  on  short, 
stiff  pedicels,  glabrous,  or  sprinkled  with  a few  stellate  hairs  j the  valves 
flat,  or  the  whole  pod  slightly  twisted. 

V In  rocky  situations,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  far  more 
common  than  the  rocic  D.,  and  descending  to  lower  elevations.  Not  un- 
frequent in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  extending  into  northern  England, 
north  Wales,  and  northern  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


4.  TVall  Draba.  Draba  muralis^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  912.) 

A slender,  erect,  but  weak  annual,  from  a few  inches  to  a foot  high, 
simple  or  slightly  branched,  green,  but  rough  with  short  hairs.  Badical 
leaves  spreading,  ovate  or  oblong,  toothed,  i to  1 inch  long.  Stem-leaves 
smaller,  ovate,  clasping  the  stem  by  their  cordate  or  auricled  base.  Petals 
white,  entire,  and  very  minute.  Pods  about  2 lines  long,  on  spreading 
pedicels,  in  a long,  slender  raceme,  each  containing  about  6 seeds. 

On  rocks  and  walls,  in  limestone  hilly  districts,  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Scandinavia,  and 
said  to  extend  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  Britain,  sparingly  scattered  over 
several  parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  spring. 


/- 


, 5.  Common  Draba.  Draba  verna,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  586.  JVhitloio-grass.)  ^ 

A dwarf  annual,  lasting  but  a few  weeks,  the  leaves  all  radical,  ovate  or 
oblong,  seldom  above  half  an  inch  long,  and  closely  spreading  on  the  ^ 
ground.  Peduncles  slender,  erect  and  leafless,  1 to  3 or  rarely  4 inches 
high.  Petals  small,  white,  and  deeply  cleft.  Pods  on  rather  long  slender  £> 
pedicels,  about  3 hnes  long,  containing  numerous  minute  seeds,  on  stalks  of 
very  unequal  length. 

On  walls,  rocks,  dry  banks,  and  stony  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  early 
spring.  Distinguished  by  some  as  a genus,  under  the  name  of  JEropJiila. 


XVI.  CAMEDIKA.  CAMELINA. 

Erect  and  more  or  less  hispid  annuals,  with  sagittate  or  auricled  stem- 
leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers.  Pod  obovoid,  the  partition  broad,  the 
valves  very  convex,  with  the  midrib  distinct,  the  edges  flattened,  forming  a 
narrow  margin  round  the  pod.  Style  slender.  Seeds  several.  The  radicle 
incumbent  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons. 

A genus  consisting  of  two  or  three  European  and  north  Asiatic  species, 
perhaps  all  reducible  to  a single  one,  separated  from  Cochlearia  on  account 
of  their  yellow  flowers  and  incrunbent  cotyledons. 
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1.  Common  Cameline.  Camelina  sativa,  Crantz. 

[Alyssum^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1254.  C.  fcetida^  Bab.  Man.  Gold  of  Pleasure.) 

Stem  simple,  or  slightly  branched,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Lowest  leaves  stalked, 
upper  ones  sessile,  clasping  the  stem  with  pointed  auricles,  lanceolate,  en- 
tire  or  toothed,  1 to  2 inches  long.  Pods  about  3 lines  long,  on  pedicels 
about  twice  that  length,  in  a long,  loose  raceme. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  .the 
temperate  parts  of  Russian  Asia  ; further  north  only  as  a weed  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  Britain,  appearing  occasionally  in  corn  and  flax  fields  in  England 
and  Ireland.  FI,  ivith  the  corn. 


XYII.  AWLWORT.  SUBULARIA. 

A dwarf  aquatic  annual,  with  the  pod  of  a Praha.,  but  the  valves  more 
convex,  and  the  radicle  incumbent  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are 
linear,  and  the  bend  is,  as  in  Senehiera,  above  the  base  of  the  cotyledons, 
not  at  their  junction  with  the  radicle,  as  in  the  rest  of  Crucifers. 

The  genus  is  limited  to  a single  species. 

1.  ^WTater  Awlwort.  Subularia  aquatica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  732.) 

The  whole  plant  is  but  1 to  2,  rarely  3,  inches  high,  and  perfectly  glabrous, 
usually  growing  entirely  under  water.  Leaves  all  radical,  nearly  cylindrical, 
slender  and  pointed,  to  1 inch  long.  Flowers  few,  with  minute  white 
petals.  Pods  about  a line  and  a half  long,  and  oblong,  or  sometimes 
shorter,  and  nearly  globular,  with  5 or  6 seeds  in  each  cell. 

In  the  shallow  edges  of  alpine  ponds  and  lakes,  in  northern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  more  rarely  in  central  Europe.  Scarce  in  Britain, 
in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  north-western  England,  and  north  Wales. 
FI.  summer. 


XYIII.  PBNNYCRESS.  THLASPI. 

Annuals  or  low  perennials,  the  leaves  usually  undivided,  the  upper  ones 
clasping  the  stem,  the  flowers  small  and  white.  Petals  equal,  or  nearly  so. 
Pod  oi’bicular  or  obovate,  flattened  laterally  at  right  angles  to  the  narroiv 
partition,  the  valves  boat-shaped,  their  midrib  or  Jceel  more  or  less  ex- 
panded into  a green  wing  surrounding  the  pod.  Seeds  two  or  more  in 
each  cell.  Radicle  accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

A small  genus,  spread  over  Europe,  nortliern  and  central  Asia,  and 
north-western  America,  distinguished  from  Candytuft  and  Cress  by  having 
more  than  one  seed  in  each  cell  of  the  pod,  from  all  others  by  the  winged 
pod. 

Pod  (including  the  broad  wing)  orbicular,  about  G lines  broad  ...  1.  Field  P. 

Pod  obovate  or  obcordate,  not  3 lines  broad. 

Biennial  or  perennial.  Pod  longer  than  broad,  wdth  6 or  8 seeds 

in  each  cell 3.  Alpine  P. 

Annual.  Pod  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  with  about  4 seeds  in  each 

cell  2.  Perfoliate  P. 
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1.  Field  Pennycress.  Thlaspi  arvense,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1659.  Fennyeress.  Mithridate  Mustard?) 

An  erect,  glabrous  annual,  6 inches  to  a foot  high  or  rather  more,  simple 
or  branched  in  the  upper  part.  Badical  leaves  stalked,  but  soon  disappear- 
ing. Stem-leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  usually  marked  with  a few  coarse 
teeth  ; the  lower  ones  narrowed  at  the  base,  the  upper  clasping  the  stem 
with  prominent  auricles.  Pods  in  a long  raceme,  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  including  a very  broad  wing,  deeply  notched  at  the  top,  with  a 
very  minute  style  in  the  notch.  Seeds  usually  6 in  each  cell. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia. 
Widely  scattered  over  various  parts  of  Britain,  but  not  so  common  with  us 
as  on  the  Continent.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 

2.  Perfoliate  Pennycress.  Thlaspi  perfoliatum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2354.) 

A glabrous  annual,  branching  at  the  base,  or  nearly  simple,  the  stem 
ascending  or  erect,  3 to  6 inches  high.  Radical  leaves  spreading  or-  tufted, 
stalked,  ovate  or  orbicular  ; upper  stem-leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  clasping 
the  stem  with  rather  large,  rounded  auricles.  Pods  not  half  the  size  of 
those  of  {he  field  P.,  with  narrower  wings,  and  the  notch  at  the  top  much 
broader  and  more  open.  Style  nearly  as  long,  or  longer  than  the  notch. 
Seeds  usually  4 in  each  cell. 

In  stony  pastures  and  waste  places,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in 
central  and  southern  Europe,  and  temperate  Russian  Asia.  In  Britain, 
apparently  confined  to  a few  localities  in  Oxfordshire  and  Grloucestershire. 
FI.  spring. 


3.  Alpine  Pennycress.  Thlaspi  alpestre,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  81.) 

A glabrous  biennial  or  perennial,  forming  a shortly-branched  or  tufted 
stock,  with  obovate,  oval,  or  oblong,  stalked,  radical  leaves.  Stems  simple, 
erect  or  ascending,  about  6 inches  high ; the  leaves  narrow,  clasping 
the  stem  with  small  auricles.  Flowers  usually  larger  than  in  the  two 
' last.  Pod  about  3 hues  long,  but  not  so  broad  as  in  the  perfoliate  P., 
especially  at  the  base,  the  wings  rounded  at  the  top,  leaving  a broad  but 
not  a deep  notch  between  them.  Style  prominent.  Seeds  6 or  8 in  each 
cell. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  limestone  districts,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  northward  to  southern  Sweden,  and  eastward  to  the 
Russian  frontier.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  north  of  England,  but  found 
also  in  some  other  parts,  as  well  as  in  Wales  and  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 
A slight  variety,  with  rather  larger  flowers,  has  been  distinguished  as  a 
species,  under  the  name  of  T.  virens. 


XIX.  TEFSDAIjIA.  teesdalia. 

Dwarf  annuals,  with  white  flowers,  two  petals  larger  than  the  two  others, 
as  in  Candytuft ; but  the  longer  filaments  have  a scale-hke  appendage  near 
their  base,  and  the  pod  has  2 seeds  in  each  cell. 

A genus  confined  to  two  European  species. 
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1.  Common  Teesdalia.  Teesdalia  nudicaulis^  Br. 

{Iheris^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  327.) 

Leaves  radical  and  spreading,  about  half  an  inch  long  or  hut  little  more, 
usually  pinnate,  the  terminal  lobe  larger,  obovate  or  orbicular,  glabrous,  or 
with  a few  stiff'  hairs.  Flower-stems  2 or  3 inches  high,  erect  and  leafless, 
or  the  lateral  ones  rather  longer,  ascending,  with  one  or  two  small  entire  or 
pinnate  leaves.  Flowers  very  small.  Pods  in  short  racemes,  nearly  or- 
bicular, about  lines  in  diameter,  flat,  with  a narrow  wing  round  the  edge, 
and  a small  notch  at  the  top. 

On  sandy  and  gravelly  banks  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Bather  generally  distributed  over  England  and 
southern  Scotland,  though  not  a very  common  plant,  and  not  in  Ireland. 
FI.  at  any  time  from  spring  to  autumn. 


XX.  CANDYTUFT.  IBEBIS. 

Griabrous  or  minutely  downy  annuals  or  branching  perennials,  with 
naiTow  or  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  white  or  pink  flowers ; two  adjoining  ex- 
terior petals  larger  than  the  two  others.  Filaments  without  appendages. 
Pod  orbicular  or  oval,  laterally  flattened  (at  right  angles  to  the  narroio 
partition),  notched  at  the  top,  the  valves  boat- shaped,  the  keel  or  midrib  ex- 
panded into  a wing.  One  seed  only  in  each  cell,  the  radicle  accumbent  on 
the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

A genus  of  several  south  European  and  western  Asiatic  species,  some  of 
which  are  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens  under  the  name  of  Candytufts^ 
and  all  readily  known  by  the  unequal  petals. 

1.  Sitter  Candytuft.  Iberis  amara,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  52,  the  inflorescence  too  much  elongated^ 

An  erect,  rather  stiff  annual,  6 inches  to  near  a foot  high,  with  a few 
erect  branches  forming  a terminal  flat  corymb.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate 
or  broadly  hnear,  with  a few  coarse  teeth,  or  slightly  pinnatifid,  seldom 
quite  entire.  Flowers  white.  Pod  nearly  orbicular,  the  long  style  pro- 
jecting from  the  notch  at  the  top. 

Common  as  a weed  of  cultivation  in  western,  central,  and  southern 
Europe.  Appears  occasionally  in  cornfields  in  England,  especially  in  lime- 
stone districts.  FI.  with  the  corn. 


XXI.  HUTCHINSIA.  HUTCniNSIA. 

Dwarf  annuals  or  perennials,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  white  flowers, 
separated  from  Cress  as  having  two  seeds  in  each  cell  of  the  pod  instead 
of  one. 

A genus  limited  by  some  to  one  species,  by  others  extended  to  a few 
allied  ones  from  southern  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  or  also  to  tw'O  or  three 
perennials  from  the  high  mountain-ranges  of  central  and  southern  Europe. 

1.  Rock  Kutchinsia.  Hutebinsia  petrsea,  Br. 

{Lepidium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  111.) 

A glabrous,  delicate,  erect  annual,  seldom  3 inches  high,  branching  at  the 
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base.  Radical  leaves  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  pinnate  ; stem-leaves  few 
and  smaller,  with  fewer  and  narrower  segments.  Flowers  very  minute. 
Pod  oval,  rather  more  than  a line  long.  Radicle  of  the  seeds  incumbent  on 
the  back  of  the  cotyledons,  but  very  near  the  edge. 

On  limestone  rocks,  old  walls,  and  stiony  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Crimea.  Confined,  in  Britain,  to  the  lime- 
stone tracts  of  the  west  and  north  of  England  and  Wales.  FI.  spring. 


XXII.  CAFSSlili.  CAPSELLA. 

Annuals,  with  entire  or  pinnate  leaves  and  small  white  flowers,  distin- 
guished from  Cress  and  Hutchinsia  by  having  several  seeds  in  each  cell  of 
the  pod,  from  Pennycress  by  the  pod  not  winged,  and  the  radicle  incumbent 
on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons. 

A genus  of  a single  one,  or  of  two  or  three,  European  and  Asiatic  species, 
according  to  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  difierent  botanists. 

1.  Shepherd's-purse  Capsell.  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris,  DC. 

{Thlas'pi,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1485.  Shepherd' s-purse.) 

Root  tapering,  often  to  a great  depth.  Radical  leaves  spread  on  the 
ground,  pinnatifid,  with  a larger  ovate  or  triangular  terminal  lobe,  or  some- 
times entire.  Stem  from  a few  inches  to  above  a foot  high,  rather  rough 
and  often  hairy,  with  a few  oblong  or  lanceolate,  entire  or  toothed  leaves, 
clasping  the  stem  with  projecting  auricles.  Pods  in  a long  loose  raceme, 
usually  triangular,  truncate  at  the  top,  with  the  angles  slightly  rounded, 
and  narrowed  at  the  base,  sometimes  notched  at  the  top  and  almost  obcor- 
date.  Seeds  10  or  12  in  each  cell. 

Probably  of  European  or  west  Asiatic  origin,  but  now  one  of  the  com- 
monest weeds  in  ciiltivated  and  waste  places,  nearly  all  over  the  globe 
without  the  tropics.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  nearly  all  the  year  round. 


XXIII.  CRBSS.  LEPIDIUM. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  glabrous  or  hairy,  with  numerous  small  white 
flowers.  Petals  equal.  Stamens  without  appendages.  Pods  ovate  or 
shortly  oblong,  rarely  orbicular,  compressed  laterally  (at  right  angles  to  the 
narrow  partition)  ; the  valves  boat-shaped,  either  without  wings  or  the  keel 
expanded  into  a narrow  wing  at  the  top.  Seeds  one  in  each  cell,  the  radicle 
usually  incumbent  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons. 

A numerous  and  rather  natural  genus,  widely  difiused  over  the  whole 
range  of  the  Order.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  Candytuft  by  the 
small  petals  all  equal,  and  from  all  other  British  siliculose  Crucifers,  with 
laterally  compressed  pods,  except  Senehiera^  by  the  single  seeds  in  each  cell. 


Pod  winged  at  the  top. 

Tall  annual,  with  a single  stem.  Style  short 1.  Field  C. 

Perennial,  branching  at  the  base.  Style  longer  than  the  notch 

of  the  pod 2.  Smith’s  C, 

Pod  not  winged. 

Stem  stout  and  erect.  Leaves  oblong  or  broadly  lanceolate. 

Upper  leaves  auricled  and  clasping  the  stem.  Pod  2 lines 

broad 3.  Hoary  C. 

Upper  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base.  Pod  1 line  broad  ...  4.  Broad-leaved  C. 

Stem  much  branched  and  wiry.  Leaves  linear  or  pinnate  . . 5.  Harrow -leaved  C. 
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The  common  Cress  of  our  gardens  is  the  L.  sativwm^  a native  of  west 
central  Asia. 

1.  Field  Cress.  Ijepidium  campestre^  Er. 

{TMaspi^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1385.  Mithridate  Pepjperroort^ 

An  annual  or  biennial,  near  a foot  high,  more  or  less  hoary  with  minute 
scaly  hairs,  or  rarely  quite  glabrous  ; the  stem  solitary,  erect  or  nearly  so, 
usually  branched  in  the  upper  part.  Radical  leaves  stalked,  oblong,  entire 
or  pinnatifid,  with  a large  terminal  lobe ; the  upper  ones  oblong  or  lanceo- 
late, entire  or  slightly  toothed,  clasping  the  stem  with  short,  pointed  auricles. 
Flowers  very  small.  Pods  numerous,  on  spreading  pedicels,  broadly  ovate, 
thick  when  ripe,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  wing,  which  is  narrow  at  the 
base,  but  broad  and  slightly  notched  at  the  top,  with  a short,  often  very 
minute  style. 

In  hilly  pastures,  cultivated  and  waste  places,  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Caucasus.  Generally  distributed  over  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Spaith's  Cress.  Laepidium  Smithii,  Hook. 

{Thlas'pi  hirtum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1803.) 

Very  near  t\\e  field  C.,  but  forms  a more  or  less  perennial  stock.  The 
stems  are  several  together,  much  shorter,  and  decumbent  at  the  base ; the 
foliage  more  hairy,  the  flowers  not  quite  so  small,  and  the  pod  glabrous. 

In  hilly  pastures,  cultivated  and  waste  places  in  western  Europe,  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  up  western  France,  to  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland.  FI.  spring  and  autumn.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  united  as  a mere 
variety  with  the  L.  hirtum  from  south-western  Europe,  which  is  hairy  all 
over,  including  the  pods,  and  the  L.  heterophyllum  from  western  Europe, 
which  is  glabrous  all  over. 

3.  Hoary  Cress,  liepidium  Draba^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2683.) 

A perennial  about  a foot  high,  more  or  less  hoary  with  a minute 
down.  The  stems  stout  and  erect,  branching  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves 
oblong  or  broadly  lanceolate,  usually  slightly  toothed,  1^  to  2 inches  long, 
the  lower  ones  stalked,  the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem  with  projecting 
auricles.  Racemes  not  much  lengthened,  forming  a broad  flat  corymb. 
Pods  about  2 lines  broad  and  not  quite  so  long,  very  thick,  the  valves 
sharply  keeled  but  not  winged,  the  style  prominent. 

In  waste  places,  by  roadsides,  etc. ; common  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  and  temperate  Russian  Asia.  Rare  in  Britain,  and  only  as  an  in- 
troduced weed  in  a few  English  counties.  FI.  spring  or  early  summer. 

4.  Broad-leaved  Cress.  Lepidium  latifolium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  182.) 

A stout,  erect  perennial,  attaining  2 feet  or  even  more  in  height,  of  a pale 
green,  but  glabrous.  Stems  much  branched  in  the  upper  part,  but  forming 
a large  loose  panicle,  not  a flat  corymb  as  in  tlie  hoary  C.  Radical  leaves 
large,  ovate,  toothed,  on  long  stalks  ; stcmi-lcaves  oblong  or  broadly  lanceo- 
late, 2 or  3 inches  long,  the  lower  ones  stalked  and  mostly  toothed,  the 
upper  sessile,  but  tapering  at  the  base,  and  often  entire.  Pods  about  1 line 
long  and  broad,  the  valves  scarcely  keeled  and  not  winged,  the  style  ahnost 
imperceptible. 
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In  waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  widely  distributed  over  central 
and  southern  Europe  and  temperate  Russian  Asia,  extending  northwards  to 
Sweden.  In  Britain,  apparently  indigenous  near  the  coasts  of  some  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  England,  appearing  occasionally  also  in  some  other 
localities.  FI.  summer. 

5.  Narrow-leaved  Cress.  Iiepidium  ruderale,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1595.) 

A glabrous  annual,  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  with  very  much  branched 
wiry  stems.  The  radical  and  lower  leaves  pinnatifid,  with  narrow  lobes  ; the 
upper  ones  entire  or  nearly  so,  and  linear.  Flowers  very  minute,  generally 
without  petals,  and  only  2 stamens.  Pods  small,  nearly  orbicular;  the 
valves  keeled  or  sometimes  very  slightly  winged  at  the  top ; the  style 
very  minute. 

In  dry  gravelly  soils,  waste  places,  on  rubbish  and  old  walls,  chiefly  near 
the  sea,  nearly  all  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north. 
In  Britain,  along  the  coast  of  England,  from  Bristol  round  to  Norfolk,  but 
scarcely  wild  inland.  FI.  early  swrimer^  and  often  on  till  autumn. 


XXIV.  SENEBISRA.  SENEBIERA. 

Prostrate  annuals,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  short  racemes  of  small  white 
flowers  opposite  the  leaves.  Petals  and  stamens  as  in  Cress.  Pod  laterally 
compressed  (at  right  angles  to  the  narrow  partition),  orbicular  or  broader 
than  long,  either  indehiscent  or  separating  into  two  nuts,  each  with  a 
single  seed.  Radicle  incumbent  on*  the  back  of  the  cotyledons,  but  the 
bend  is,  as  in  Awlwort.,  a little  above  the  base  of  the  cotyledons  themselves, 
not  at  their  junction  with  the  radicle. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  but  widely  difiused  over  the  whole  range  of 
the  Order. 

Pods  2 lines  broad,  deeply  wrinkled,  sessile  or  nearly  so 1.  Common  S. 

Pods  1 line  broad,  slightly  wrinkled,  on  slender  pedicels 2.  Lesser  S. 

1.  Common  Senebiera.  Senebiera  Coronopus,  Poir. 

{Coronojyus  Ruellii,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1660.  Swine’ s-cress.  Wartcress.) 

A pale  green,  glabrous  or  glaucous  annual,  the  stems,  when  first  flowering, 
forming  a short,  close  tuft,  afterwards  spreading  along  the  ground  to  the 
length  of  6 inches  or  more.  Leaves  once  or  twice  pinnately  divided,  the 
segments  not  numerous,  linear  or  wedge-shaped,  entire  or  toothed.  Ra- 
cemes at  first  forming  close  sessile  heads,  but,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  lengthening 
out  to  1 or  2 inches.  Pedicels  seldom  a line  long.  Pod  about  2 lines 
broad  and  not  quite  so  long,  scarcely  notched  at  the  top,  marked  with  deep 
wrinkles,  which  form  a kind  of  crest  round  the  edge ; it  usually  remains 
entire  when  ripe. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  extending  northward  into  Sweden.  Rather  plentiful  in  southern 
England  and  Ireland,  decreasing  northwards,  and  quite  local  in  Scotland. 
FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  Lesser  Senebiera.  Senebiera  didyma^  Pers. 

{Lejpidium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  248.) 

Much  like  the  common  S.  in  habit  and  foliage,  but  generally  more  slender 
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often  sprinkled  with  a few  hairs  ; the  leaves  rather  smaller  and  more  divided ; 
the  flowers  smaller,  in  looser  racemes.  Pod  scarcely  more  than  a hne 
broad,  but  slightly  wrinkled,  and  readily  separating  into  two  ovoid  nuts. 

On  the  seacoasts  of  North  and  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  western 
Europe.  In  Britain,  on  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  England,  from 
Sussex  to  Caernarvonshire,  and  in  Ireland.  In  inland  districts  only  as  an 
occasional  straggler.  FI.  all  srnnmer. 


XXV.  WOAD.  ISATIS. 

Erect  annuals  or  biennials,  with  undivided  leaves,  the  upper  ones  clasping 
the  stem,  and  auricled.  The  flowers  small,  yellow,  and  numerous.  Pod 
flat,  pendulous,  obovate  or  oblong,  with  a strong  rib  on  each  side,  inde- 
hiscent,  and  containing  a single  seed.  Badicle  incumbent  on  the  hack  of 
the  cotyledons. 

A small  genus,  spread  over  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia. 

1.  Dyer's  'Woad.  Isatis  tinctoria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  97.) 

Stems  18  inches  to  2 or  3 feet  high,  branched  in  the  upper  part,  glabrous 
and  glaucous,  or  with  a few  hairs  in  the  lower  part.  Badical  leaves  obovate 
or  oblong,  coarsely  toothed  and  stalked,  2 to  4 inches  long ; the  upper  ones 
narrow  and  lanceolate,  with  prominent  auricles.  Pods  hanging  from  slender 
pedicels,  generally  about  7 or  8 lines  long  and  2 to  2^  broad,  and  tapering 
to  the  base,  but  somewhat  differing  in  size  and  shape  according  to  the 
variety. 

Of  south-eastern  origin,  formerly  much  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  thence  become  established  in  stony  or  waste 
^places,  as  far  north  as  Sweden.  Bepeatedly  found  in  several  localities  in 
Britain,  but  scarcely  fully  naturalized.  FI.  summer. 


XXVI.  CAKIDB.  CAKILE. 

Maritime  branching  annuals,  with  fleshy  leaves  and  purplish  or  white 
flowers.  Pod  oblong-hnear,  somewhat  compressed,  without  any  longitudinal 
partition  or  valves,  but,  when  ripe,  separating  transversely  into  2 articles, 
the  upper  one  mitre-shaped,  deciduous,  containing  one  erect  seed ; the 
lower  one  persistent,  not  unlike  the  head  of  a pike,  divided  into  two  points, 
and  containing  a pendulous  ovule,  which  seldom  enlarges  into  a seed. 
Badicle  obliquely  incumbent  on  the  back  or  towards  the  edge  of  the  coty- 
ledons. 

A genus  consisting  of  very  few  species,  spread  over  the  seacoasts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  new  and  old  world. 

1.  Sea  Cakile.  Cakile  maritima,  Scop. 

{Funias  CaJcile,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  231.  Sea  Rocicet.') 

Stems  hard  at  the  base,  with  loose  straggling  branches  a foot  long  or 
more,  and  glabrous.  Leaves  few,  thick  and  fleshy,  with  a few  distant,  ob- 
long or  linear  lobes.  Flowers  not  unlike  those  of  a Stock,  but  smaller. 
Pods  on  short  thick  pedicels,  distant  from  each  other  in  long  racemes ; 
when  young,  linear  or  lanceolate  and  entire,  but  when  ripe,  forming  the 
two  peculiar  articles  above  described.  Badicle  remarkably  large. 
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In  maritime  sands  and  salt-mar&hes ; on  all  the  seacoasts  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Common  all  round  Britain.  FI. 
summer  and  autumn. 


XXYII.  CRAMBE.  CEAMBE. 

Erect,  stout  perennials,  in  some  foreign  species,  annuals,  with  toothed 
or  divided  leaves,  and  loose  panicles  of  white  flowers.  Pod  apparently 
stalked  in  the  calyx  (that  is,  supported  on  a stalk-like  abortive  lower  article), 
globular,  indehiscent,  with  one  seed.  Eadicle  incumbent  on  the  back  of 
the  cotyledons,  which  are  folded  over  it  as  in  Brassica. 

A well-characterized  and  natural  genus,  containing  several  south  Euro- 
pean, west  Asiatic,  and  Canary  Island  species. 

1.  Seakale  Crambe.  Crambe  maritima,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  924.  SeaJcale.) 

A glabrous  plant,  of  a glaucous  green,  forming  a thick,  hard,  perennial 
stock.  Stems  branched,  about  2 feet  high.  Lower  leaves  stalked,  large, 
rather  thick,  broady  oblong  or  rounded,  waved  and  coarsely  toothed  or  pin- 
natifid ; the  upper  leaves  few  and  smaller.  Panicle  large  and  much 
branched.  Filaments  of  the  longer  stamens  forked.  Pod  3 or  4 lines  dia- 
meter ; the  abortive  article  or  stalk  within  the  calyx  about  a line  long  or 
rather  more. 

In  maritime  sands  and  stony  places,  along  the  western  coasts  of  Europe, 
and  on  the  Baltic,  reappearing  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  Britain,  rather  thinly 
scattered  along  the  coasts  of  England,  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Scotch  low- 
lands, becoming  more  scarce  northwards.  Introduced  into  our  gardens  last 
century,  from  Devonshire.  FI.  early  summer. 


XXYIII.  RADISH.  EAPHANUS. 

Coarse,  often  hairy  annuals  or  biennials ; the  lower  leaves  pinnatifid  or 
pinnate,  the  flowers  rather  large.  Pod  more  or  less  elongated,  thick, 
pointed,  indehiscent,  more  or  less  contracted  or  even  jointed  between  the 
seeds,  without  any  longitudinal  partition  when  ripe,  but  containing  several 
seeds,  separated  by  a pithy  substance  filling  the  pod.  Eadicle  incumbent 
on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  folded  over  it. 

A genus  well  characterized  by  the  pod,  but  consisting  of  very  few  species, 
or  perhaps  only  of  several  more  or  less  permanenj;  races  of  one  species.  The 
most  distinct  form,  our  garden  Badis\  is  unknown  in  a wild  state,  but 
some  varieties  of  the  wild  one,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  come  so 
near  to  it  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  but  a cultivated  race 
of  the  same  species,  although  placed  by  some  botanists  in  a distinct  genus. 

1.  'Wild  Radish.  Raphanus  Raphanistrum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  856.  Jointed  Charlock.) 

An  erect  or  spreading  annual  or  biennial,  1 to  2 feet  high,  much  branched, 
with  a few  stiff  hairs  on  the  base  of  the  stem.  Leaves  pinnately  divided  or 
lobed,  the  terminal  segment  large,  obovate  or  oblong,  and  rough  with  short 
hairs ; the  upper  leaves  often  narrow  and  entire.  Flowers  of  the  size  of 
those  of  the  Charlock^  the  calyx  very  erect,  the  petals  either  white,  with 
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coloured  veins,  or  pale  yellow,  or  lilac.  Pod  usually  1 to  inclies  long, 
nearly  cylindrical  when  fresh,  and  terminating  in  a long,  pointed  or  conical 
style,  when  dry  more  or  less  furrowed  longitudinally,  and  often  separating 
in  joints  between  the  seeds. 

A common  weed  of  cultivation,  throughout  Europe  and  Kussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north,  and  equally  abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer 
and  autumn.  A seacoast  variety,  particularly  abundant  round  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  extending  up  the  shores  of  western  Europe  to  those  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  has  been  distinguished  as  a species, 
under  the  name  of  It.  maritimus  (Eng.  Bot.  1. 1643).  It  has  the  leaves  usu- 
ally more  divided,  the  pods  often  longer,  and  is  more  apt  to  last  a second 
year,  but  all  the  other  characters  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  flower, 
the  comparative  length  of  the  style  and  pod,  the  depth  of  the  furrows,  etc., 
occur  also  on  inland  specimens,  at  least  on  the  Continent. 


VII.  THE  MIGNIONETTE  FAMILY.  EESEDACEiE. 

A small  family,  limited  in  Britain  to  tlie  single  genus  Mi- 
gnionette.  The  exotic  genera,  of  very  few  species  each,  asso- 
ciated with  it,  originally  formed  part  of  it,  hut  have  been  sepa- 
rated on  account  chiefly  of  the  slight  differences  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  fruit. 

I.  MIGNIONKTTE.  EESEDA. 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a short  perennial  stock,  alternate  leaves,  no 
stipules,  and  small  greenish-yeUow  or  white  flowers,  in  long  terminal  ra- 
cemes or  spikes.  Sepals  4 to  6.  Petals  as  many,  small,  narrow,  and  some 
or  all  of  them  deeply  divided.  Stamens  indefinite,  but  not  numerous  (about 
8 to  24),  inserted  under  the  ovary  on  a glandular  disk.  Ovary  single,  with 
short  teeth,  each  terminating  in  a very  short  style  or  sessile  stigma.  Cap- 
sule green,  open  at  the  top  long  before  maturity,  containing  several  seeds, 
arranged  along  as  many  parietal  placentas  as  there  were  styles.  Seeds  witli- 
out  albumen. 

The  species  are  not  numerous,  and  chiefly  confined  to  Europe,  northern 
Africa,  and  western  Asia.  The  narrow,  insignificant,  divided  petals,  and 
open  capsule,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  all  other  British  plants. 


Leaves  entire 1.  Dyer’s  M. 

Leaves  cut  or  divided. 

Petals  white,  all  divided.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  many  entire  seg- 
ments   3.  White  M. 

Petals  greenish-yellow,  one  or  two  of  them  undivided.  Leaves 

trifid  or  pinnate,  with  few  segments,  often  again  divided  ...  2.  Cut-leaved  M. 


The  siveet  Mignionette  of  our  gardens  {R.  odorata)  is  a native  of  Egypt, 
nearly  allied  to  the  cut-leaved  M. 

1.  Dyer's  Mignionette.  Reseda  liuteola,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  320.  Weld,  Yellow  Weed,  or  Dyer's  JtocJcet.) 

An  erect  glabrous  annual  or  biennial,  with  a hard,  stiff,  scarcely  branched 
stem,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Leaves  linear  or  lanceolate,  2 to  3 inches  long,  en- 
tire, but  shghtly  waved  on  the  edges.  Flowers  of  a yellowish  green,  in 
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long,  stiff  spikes.  Sepals  4.  Petals  4 or  5,  very  unequal,  the  1 or  2 lower 
ones  entire,  the  upper  ones  divided  into  2 to  5 lobes.  Capsules  nearly 
globular,  with  3 or  sometimes  4 teeth,  and  twice  as  many  external  furrows. 

Tn  waste  places,  throughout  temperate  and  southern  Europe,  from  Sweden 
to  the  Caucasus.  Extends  over  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  but  decreases 
northward,  although  found  occasionally  as  far  as  Aberdeen.  Long  culti- 
vated for  the  use  of  dyers,  it  may  not  improbably  he  an  introduced  plant 
with  us,  as  in  northern  Europe  generally.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Cut-leaved  Mignionette.  Keseda  lutea,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  321.) 

Not  so  tall  as  the  dyer's  M.,  much  more  branched,  and  less  erect. 
Leaves  very  variable,  but  always  deeply  divided,  most  of  them  once  or  twice 
trifid,  but  occasionally  pinnatifid,  with  few  oblong  or  linear  segments, 
much  waved  on  the  margins.  Flowers  on  slender  pedicels,  in  long  racemes. 
Sepals  usually  6,  but  sometimes  only  5.-  Petals  as  many,  of  a greenish 
yellow,  the  lowest  entire  or  2-cleft,  the  others  irregularly  divided  into  2,  3, 
or  4.  Capsule  oblong,  with  3,  rarely  4,  very  short  teeth. 

In  waste  places,  especially  in  limestone  districts,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  to  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  chiefly  prevalent  in  south-eastern 
England,  but  extends  also  to  the  limestones  of  the  western  and  northern 
counties  of  England,  into  Ireland,  and  up  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  to 
Aberdeen.  FI.  summer. 

3.  'Wliite  Mignioxxette.  Heseda  alba,  Linn. 

{F.  fruticulosa^  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2628.) 

A tall  perennial,  the  lower  leaves  crowded  on  the  stock  or  base  of  the 
stem,  and  all  deeply  pinnate,  with  numerous  (9  to  21)  linear  or  lanceolate 
segments,  entire,  but  waved  on  the  margins.  Flowers  on  short  pedicels, 
much  whiter  than  in  the  two  last  species.  Sepals  5 or  6.  Petals  as  many, 
aU  equal,  and  3-cleft.  Capsule  ovoid,  with  4,  or  sometimes  3,  5,  or  6 teeth. 

A Mediterranean  species,  long  since  introduced  into  our  cottage  gardens, 
and,  as  an  outcast  from  them,  appears  to  have  become  naturalized  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


YIII.  THE  CISTUS  FAMILY.  CISTACE^. 

Shrubs  or  herbs,  with  opposite,  or,  in  a few  exotic  species, 
alternate  leaves,  with  or  without  stipules ; the  flowers  in  ter- 
minal racemes.  Sepals  3,  nearly  equal,  overlapping  each  other 
in  the  bud,  with  or  without  2 smaller  outer  ones.  Petals  5, 
or  rarely  fewer,  broadly  spreading.  Stamens  numerous,  hypo- 
gynous,  and  free.  Ovary  and  style  single.  Capsule  1-celled, 
or  incompletely  divided  into  several  cells,  opening  in  3,  5,  or 
10  valves,  which  bear  along  their  centre  as  many  placentas  or 
imperfect  partitions.  Seeds  several,  the  embryo  curved,  im- 
bedded in  albumen. 
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A small  Order,  spread  chiefly  over  southern  and  western  Europe  and 
northern  Africa,  with  a few  American  species.  It  corresponds  with  the 
old  Linnean  genus  Cistus,  which  is  now  limited  to  the  large-flowered  species 
with  5 valves  to  the  capsule.  They  are  none  of  them  British,  but  include 
the  well-known  Gwm-  Cistuses  of  our  gardens. 

I.  ROCKCIST.  HELIANTHEMUM. 

Low  or  diffuse  undershrubs  or  herbs,  with  the  flowers  smaller  than  in 
the  true  Cistuses,  and  the  capsule  opening  in  3 valves  only.  The  leaves  in 
the  British  species  are  all  opposite,  and  the  two  outer  sepals  very  seldom 
wanting. 

The  geographical  range  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  family. 

Erect  annual 1,  Spotted  S. 

Diffuse,  much  branched  undershrubs. 

No  stipules  to  the  leaves  (flowers  small)  2.  Hoary 

A pair  of  stipules  at  the  base  of  each  leaf. 

Leaves  green  above,  nearly  flat.  Flowers  usually  yellow  ....  3.  Common  H. 

Leaves  whitish  on  both  sides,  the  edges  rolled  back.  Flowers  always 

white 4.  White  It. 

1.  Spotted  Rockcist.  SSelianthemum  guttatum,  Mill. 

(^Cistus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  544.) 

An  erect,  hairy  annual,  often  branched  at  the  base,  from  a few  inches  to 
near  a foot  high.  Leaves  narrow-oblong  or  lanceolate,  or  the  lower  ones 
obovate  and  very  obtuse ; the  upper  ones  more  pointed,  and  often  accom- 
panied by  stipules,  which  are  wanting  to  the  lower  ones.  Bacemes  loose, 
with  small  flowers  on  slender  pedicels.  Petals  very  fugacious,  yellow,  either 
with  or  without  a dark  spot  at  their  base,  varying  also  in  size,  and  in  their 
edges  entire  or  jagged. 

In  pastures,  fields,  and  waste  places,  very  common  in  western  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  northward  through  France  to  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
southern  Ireland,  and  reappearing  on  the  Holyhead  mountain  in  Anglesea. 
FI.  summer.  The  Anglesea  specimens  are  rather  stunted,  with  the  leaves 
broader  than  usual,  and  have  been  pubhshed  as  a species  under  the  name 
of  a.  Breweri. 

2.  Sloary  Rockcist.  Heliaxitkemum  canum,  Dun. 

{Cistus  marifolius,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  396.) 

A much  smaller  and  more  compact  undershrub  than  the  common  R. 
The  leaves  much  smaller,  seldom  6 linos  long,  white  underneath,  or  some- 
times on  both  sides,  and  all  without  stipules.  Racemes  numerous  and 
short,  with  small  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels.  Flowers  yellow',  very 
much  smaller  tlian  in  the  common  R. 

In  rocky,  hilly  districts,  in  central,  western,  and  south-western  Europe, 
from  southern  Sweden  to  Spain.  Rather  rare  in  Britain,  on  hmestone 
rocks  in  western  and  north-western  England.  FI.  summer. 

3.  Common  Rockeist.  Helianthemum  vulgar e,  Gsertn. 

{Cistus  Helianthemum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1321.  C.  tomentosus,  Eng.  Bot. 

t.  2208.  Rock-rose.) 

Alow,  diffuse  undershrub,  with  a short,  much  branched,  woody  stem,  and 
annual  procumbent  or  ascending  flowering  branches,  from  a few  inches  to 
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near  a foot  long.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  mostly  oblong,  but  varying  from 
ovate  to  lanceolate,  scarcely  curved  down  on  the  edges,  glabrous  or  slightly 
hairy,  green  above,  and  more  or  less  hoary  or  white  underneatli.  Stipules 
linear-lanceolate,  1 to  2,  or  even  3 lines  long.  Racemes  loose,  the  pe^cels 
deflected  before  and  after  flowering.  The  3 larger  sepals  marked  with  3 
very  prominent  ribs,  and  often  scarious  between  them  ; the  2 outer  very 
small.  Petals  broadly  spreading,  bright  yellow,  near  6 lines  long  and 
broad. 

In  dry  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Not  uncommon  in  England,  Ireland,  and  south- 
ern Scotland.  FI.  all  summer.  A curious  variety,  or  ratlier  an  accidental 
deformity,  occasionally  seen  in  gardens,  and  supposed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally found  near  Croydon  in  Surrey,  with  small,  narrow,  deeply-cut  petals, 
has  been  figured  mider  the  name  of  S.  surrejanum  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2207). 
The  Rock-roses  of  our  gardens  are  chiefly  varieties  of  this  species,  which, 
under  cultivation,  varies  much  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers. 

4.  "White  Rockcist.  Helianthemtun  polifolium,  Pers. 

{Cistus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1322.) 

Very  near  the  common  R.,  and  by  some  considered  as  one  of  its  numerous 
varieties.  It  is  less  stragghng,  the  leaves  are  narrow,  much  roUed  back  on 
the  edges,  and  hoary  on  both  sides,  and  the  flowers  are  always  white. 

On  lime^one,  rocky  wastes,  common  in  south-western  and  some  parts  of 
central  Europe.  In  Britain  only  on  Brent  Downs  in  Somersetshire,  and  at 
Torquay  and  Babbicombe  in  Devonshire.  FI.  summer. 


IX.  THE  VIOLET  FAMILY.  YIOLACEJE. 

A family  limited  in  Europe  to  the  single  genus  Violet.  The 
exotic  genera  associated  with  it  agree  with  it  in  their  5 sepals 
and  petals,  their  5 antliers  placed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
short,  broad  filaments,  and  their  1-celled  ovary  with  three 
parietal  placentas.  They  are  chiefly  tropical,  and  many  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  small,  almost  regular  flowers. 

I.  VIOLET.  VIOLA. 

Low  annuals  or  perennials,  with  stipulate,  radical,  or  alternate  leaves, 
and  (in  the  British  species)  axillary  or  radical  1-flowered  peduncles.  Se- 
pals 5,  produced  at  the  base  beyond  their  insertion.  Corolla  irregular,  of 
5 spreading  petals,  Aie  lowest  produced  into  a spur  at  the  base.  Stamens 
5,  the  filaments  very  short  and  broad,  hearing  the  anthers  on  their  inner 
surface,  and  more  or  less  cohering  in  a ring  round  the  ovary,  the  two  lower 
ones  lengthened  into  a short  spur  at  the  base.  Style  single,  with  a dilated 
or  thickened  or  hooked  stigma.  Ovary  1-celled,  with  several  ovules  in- 
serted on  3 parietal  placentas.  Emit  a capsule,  opening  in  3 valves,  which 
become  folded  lengthwise  so  as  to  clasp  tightly  the  shining  seeds. 

A considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe, 
and  readily  distinguished  by  the  stamens  and  spurred  flowers  from  aU 
British  Polypetals  except  Balsam^  which  is  at  once  known  by  the  number 
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and  shape  of  the  sepals  and  petals.  In  all  the  British  species,  except  the 
Pansy,  the  showy,  perfect  flowers  seldom  set  their  fruits.  The  capsules 
and  seeds  are  generally  produced  by  minute  flowers,  almost  without  petals 
or  stamens,  which  appear  later  in  the  year. 

Sepals  obtuse.  Flowers  and  leaves  apparently  radical.  Stem  very  short. 

Leaves  glabrous,  reniform.  Flowers  small,  scentless  !•  Marsh  V. 

Leaves  more  or  less  downy  or  hairy. 

Flowers  sweet-scented.  Lateral  scions  creeping 2.  Sweet  ^ 

Flowers  scentless.  No  creeping  scions.  Leaves  very  hairy  ....  3.  Hairy  V. 
Sepals  acute.  Annual  flowering  branches  more  or  less  elongated.  _ 

Stipules  narrow,  entire,  ciliate  or  toothed.  Stigma  hooked  and  pointed  4.  PogV. 

Stipules  deeply  divided.  Stigma  thickened,  with  a tuft  of  hairs  below  it  5.  Pansy  V. 

The  V.  calcarata  from  the  Alps,  the  V.  cornuta  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
occasionally  a few  other  exotic  species,  may  be  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Marsh  Violet.  Viola  palustris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  444.) 

The  stock  occasionally  emits  runners  or  scions,  like  the  sweet  V.,  but  it 
is  a smaller  plant,  and  perfectly  glabrous,  except  very  rarely  a few  hairs  on 
the  peduncles.  Leaves  reniform  or  orbicular,  and  cordate  at  the  base,  very 
slightly  erenate.  Flowers  smaller  than  in  the  siveet  V.,  of  a pale  blue,  with 
purple  streaks,  and  quite  scentless ; the  sepals  obtuse,  the  spur  very  short. 
Stigma  broad,  oblique. 

In  marshy  ground  and  bogs,  widely  distributed  over  northern  and  central 
Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and  North  America.  Abundant  in  Scotland,  but 
decreasing  southwards,  and  quite  local  in  southern  England.  Common  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland.  FL  spring  and  early  summer ; the  petalless  Jiowers 
in  summer: 

2.  Sweet  Violet.  Viola  odorata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  619.) 

Perennial  stock  short,  but  sometimes  branched,  knotted  with  the  remains 
of  the  old  leaf-stalks  and  stipules,  and  usually  emitting  creeping  runners  or 
scions.  Leaves  in  radical  (or  rather,  terminal)  tufts,  broadly  cordate, 
rounded  at  the  top,  and  erenate,  downy  or  shortly  hairy,  with  rather  long 
stalks.  Stipules  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear,  and  entire.  Peduncles  about 
as  long  as  the  leaf-stalks,  with  a pair  of  small  bracts  about  halfway  up. 
Flowers  nodding,  of  the  bluish-purple  colour  named  alter  them,  or  white, 
more  or  less  sweet-scented.  Sepals  obtuse.  Spur  of  the  lower  petal  short. 
Stigma  pointed,  horizontal  or  turned  downwards. 

On  banks,  under  hedges,  in  woods,  and  on  the  borders  of  meadows,  widely 
spread  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  extending  northward  to  southern 
Sweden.  Common  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  although  here  and  there  large 
districts  are  without  it.  FI.  early  spring,  or  some  garden  varieties  in  au- 
tumn ; the  small  petalless  ^flowers  that  produce  the  seeds  may  he  seen  nearly 
all  summer.  Some  Continental  botanists  distinguish  several  species  from 
minute  dilferences  in  the  shape  and  hairs  of  the  petals. 

3.  Hairy  Violet.  Viola  hirta,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  894.) 

Very  near  the  sweet  V.,  and  most  probably  a mere  variety,  seldom  pro- 
ducing runners,  more  hairy  in  all  its  parts,  with  narrower  and  less  obtuso 
leaves,  and  scentless  flowers. 
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Chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  rocky  places,  open  woods,  and  pastures, 
with  a more  extended  area  than  the  siveet  V.,  penetrating  further  north  in 
Scandinavia,  and  yet  more  common  in  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus. 
Appears  more  frequent  in  eastern  Britain,  and  less  so  in  the  west,  than  the 
sweet  V. ; both  are  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  rather  later  than  the 
sweet  V. 

4.  Dog  Violet.  Viola  canina,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  620.  V.  sylvatica  and  Y.  stagnina^  Bab.  Man.) 

Stock  short,  with  the  radical  leaves  tufted,  and  the  flowering  branches  at 
first  so  short  as  to  give  the  plant  much  resemblance  to  the  sweet  V. ; 
but  as  the  season  advances,  the  lateral  flowering  branches  are  always  more 
or  less  elongated,  ascending  or  erect,  from  a few  inches  to  near  a foot  long. 
Leaves  ovate,  cordate,  varying  from  nearly  orbicular  to  broadly  lanceolate, 
usually  glabrous  as  well  as  the  whole  plant.  Stipules  narrow-lanceolate 
and  pointed.  Flowers  much  like  those  of  the  sweet  Y,  but  usually  paler, 
always  scentless,  and  the  sepals  pointed.  The  complete  flowers  set  their 
fruit  more  frequently  than  in  the  sweet  Y.,  but  yet  the  greater  number  of 
capsules  are  produced  by  the  later  petalless  flowers. 

Very  common  in  a variety  of  situations,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer;  the  peialless 
jiowers  all  summer.  It  varies  much  in  size,  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  and 
in  the  mode  of  development  of  the  flowering  branches,  and  has  been  divided 
into  a number  of  species,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  varieties, 
viz.  : — 

a.  Dwarf  Dog  Yiolet  (Y.  favicornis,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2736). 
Usually  only  2 or  3 inches  high,  the  flowering  branches  frequently  peren- 
nial at  the  base,  and  the  capsules  almost  always  obtuse,  being  produced  by 
the  petalless  flowers.  G-rows  in  open,  dry,  or  sandy  situations. 

b.  Common  Dog  Yiolet.  Six  inches  high  or  more,  the  flowering  branches 
all  lateral.  Leaves  ovate,  cordate.  Capsules  often  pointed,  and  produced 
by  the  complete  flowers.  On  hedge-banks  and  in  thickets. 

c.  Narrow-leaved  Dog  Yiolet  (Y.  lactea,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  445).  Flower- 
ing branches  more  erect  than  in  the  common  variety,  often  much  longer, 
although  sometimes  short.  Leaves  ovate- lanceolate,  from  one  and  a half  to 
three  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  cordate  at  the  base.  Flowers  very  pale 
or  white.  Very  luxuriant  on  boggy  heaths,  dwarf  near  the  seaside. 

5.  Pansy  Violet.  Viola  tricolor,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1287.  Heartsease  or  Pansy.) 

A most  variable  plant,  but  easily  recognized  by  the  branching  stem,  the 
large  leaf-like  stipules  deeply  divided  into  several  linear  or  oblong  lobes,  the 
central  or  terminal  one  the  largest,  broadest,  and  most  obtuse,  and  by  the 
style  thickened  at  the  top  into  an  almost  globular  oblique  stigma.  The 
plant  is  glabrous,  or  slightly  downy..  Leaves  stalked,  from  narrow-oblong 
to  ovate  or  cordate,  always  obtuse  and  slightly  crenate.  Flowers  purple, 
whitish,  or  yellow,  or  with  a mixture  of  these  colours  ; the  two  upper  pair 
of  petals  slightly  overlapping  each  other,  and  usually  more  coloured,  the 
lower  petal  always  broadest,  and  generally  yellow  at  the  base. 

On  hilly  pastures  and  banks,  in  cultivated  and  waste  places  throughout 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  and  abundant  in  Britain,  especially  as  a weed  of 
cultivation.  FI.  from  spring  till  autumn.  It  is  the  most  variable  of  all  our 
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Violets^  and  lias  been  divided  into  more  than  a dozen  species.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  prominent  forms,  which,  however  constantly  different 
they  may  sometimes  appear,  at  others  pass  gradually  into  each  other. 

a.  Field  Pansy  {V.  arvensis^  Eiig.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2712).  A slender 
annual,  from  2 or  3 inches  to  6 inches  or  a foot  long.  The  lobes  of  the 
stipules  and  leaves  narrow  ; the  petals  small,  sometimes  shorter  than  the 
calyx,  pale  yellow,  nearly  white,  or  the  upper  ones  pale  purple.  A very 
common  weed  of  cultivation. 

b.  Garden  Pansy  (F!  tricolor^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1287).  Larger  than  the 
field  P.  in  all  its  parts,  often  biennial  or  perennial,  with  broader  leaves. 
The  terminal  lobe  of  the  stipules  larger ; the  petals  much  larger  than  the 
calyx,  very  variable  in  colour.  It  sows  itself  readily,  but  is  apt  to  degene- 
rate into  th.e  field  P. 

c.  Yellow  Pansy  {V.  lutea^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  721).  Usually  perennial. 
Foliage  of  the  compact  forms  of  the  garden  P.  Flowers  large  and  richly 
coloured,  often  yellow.  In  mountain  pastures  in  Wales,  northern  Eng- 
land, and  western  Scotland.  V.  Curtisii  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2693)  is  an 
intermediate  form  between  this  and  the  garden  P. 


X.  THE  FEANKEHIA  FAMILY.  FEANKENIACE^. 

An  Order  limited  to  the  genus  Franlcenia,  which  differs  from 
the  JPink  family  in  the  parietal  placentas  of  the  ovary  and  cap- 
sule, and  from  the  Hypericum  family  in  its  definite  stamens. 

I.  FRANKENIA.  FBANKENIA. 

Prostrate  or  spreading  seacoast  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  opposite, 
often  clustered,  small  leaves,  and  no  stipules,  the  flowers  sessile  in  the 
upper  axils.  Sepals  combined  into  a tubular  calyx,  with  4 or  5 teeth. 
Petals  4 or  5,  with  long  .claws  and  spreading  laminas.  Stamens  4 or  5, 
alternating  with  the  petals,  and  usually  2 or  3 additional  ones  opposite  the 
petals.  Ovary  single,  with  one  style,  shortly  2-cleft  or  3-cleft.  Capsule 
opening  in  2,  3,  or  4 valves.  Seeds  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  valves,  very 
small,  with  a straight  embryo  imbedded  in  albumen. 

A genus  of  few  species,  but  widely  spread  over  the  seacoasts  of  nearly 
all  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the  globe. 

1.  Common  Frankenia.  Frankenia  Isevis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  205.  Sea-heath.') 

A diffuse,  much-branched  perennial,  spreading  to  the  extent  of  6 or  8 
inches  ; glabrous  or  nearly  so  in  the  British  specimens.  Leaves  crowded 
in  little  opposite  clusters  along  tlie  branches,  small,  rather  thick,  and  ap- 
pearing linear  from  their  edges  being  closely  rolled  down.  Flowers  few, 
sessile  among  the  upper  leaves,  fox’ming  little  terminal  leafy  heads  or  short 
spikes.  Calyx  furrowed,  about  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Petals  small, 
pink. 

In  maritime  sands  and  salt-marshes,  common  round  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  central  Asia,  and  extends  up  the  western  coasts  of  Spain  and  France. 
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In  Britain  only  on  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  England.  FI.  summer.  Tlie 
hairy  variety,  often  distinguished  as  a species,  common  in  the  south,  does 
not  appear  to  extend  to  Britain. 


XI.  THE  PINK  FAMILY.  CAEYOPHTLLACE^. 


Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  opposite  entire  leaves  and 
no  stipules,  or,  in  a very  few  genera,  small  scarious  stipules  ; 
the  branches  usually  knotted  at  each  pair  of  leaves  ; the  flowers 
not  yellow,  usually  in  dichotomous  cymes  or  panicles.  Sepals 
4 or  5,  free,  or  united  into  a tubular  calyx.  Petals  as  many, 
twisted  in  the  bud,  sometimes  minute  or  wanting.  Stamens 
free,  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  or  fewer,  inserted  under  the 
ovary.  Styles  2 to  5,  linear,  stigmatic  along  their  whole  length. 
Capsule  1-celled,  or  divided  into  cells  at  the  base  only,  open- 
ing at  the  top  into  as  many,  or  twice  as  many  teeth  as  there 
are  valves,  and  containing  several  seeds,  attached  to  a shorter 
or  longer  central  column. 

A considerable  family,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  most  numerous  in 
temperate  regions,  especially  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  extending  into  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  to  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  but  rare  within  the  tropics. 
The  species  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  fohage  and  habit  from  all 
British  polypetalous  plants,*  except  FranTcenia,  Flatine,  and  the  cathartic 
Flax.,  which  have  their  ovary  and  capsule  completely  divided  into  cells,  and 
the  Paronychia  family,  which  have  but  one  seed  in  the  ovary  and  capsule. 

The  genera  into  which  the  species  are  distributed  are  often  very  artificial, 
depending  on  the  number  of  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  or  styles.  These 
numbers  are  not  indeed  strictly  constant,  even  in  different  flowers  of  the 
same  individual ; but  in  general  by  far  the  greater  number  of  flowers  in  each 
individual  will  be  found  to  agree  in  this  respect  with  the  characters  assigned 
to  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken,  especially 
in  the  smaller-flowered  Alsinece,  to  count  the  number  of  parts  in  several 
flowers  wherever  any  hesitation  is  felt  as  to  the  genus  it  should  be  referred 
to. 

Suborder  1.  Silene^. 

Sepals  vnited  in  a tubular  or  campanulate  calyx. 

Two  or  four  scales  or  bracts  closely  embracing  the  base  or  the 

whole  of  the  calyx 1.  Pink. 

Ho  scales  at  the  base  of  the  calyx. 

Styles  2 2.  Saponaeia. 

Styles  3 ' 3.  Silene, 

Styles  5 (rarely  4) 4.  Lychnis. 

Suborder  3.  Ai.3ine;e. 

Sepals  free,  or  only  very  slightly  connected  at  the  base. 

Small,  white,  scaly  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 

Styles  3.  Leaves  linear,  cyLindrioal,  opposite,  not  clustered  . 12.  Sandspurey. 

Styles  3.  Leaves  flat,  the  upper  ones  apparently  4 in  a 

whorl  • • •. 14.  POLYCAEP. 

Styles  5.  Leaves  linear,  cylindrical,  clustered  so  as  to  ax^pear 

many  in  a whorl 13.  Spueey. 
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Leaves  without  any  scales  or  stipules  at  the  base. 

Petals  entire,  or  slightly  jagged,  or  none. 

Sepals  4 or  5,  with  the  same  number  of  styles. 

Capsule  opening  in  4 or  5 valves.  Small,  matted,  fine- 
leaved plants 5.  Peaelwoet. 

Capsule  opening  at  the  top,  in  8 or  10  teeth. 

Plant  glabrous,  stiff,  and  erect.  Petals  quite  entire  . 8.  Mcenchia. 

Plant  downy,  much  branched.  Petals  slightly  notched  10.  Ceeast. 

Sepals  5.  Styles  3 (rarely  4). 

Petals  none.  Alpine,  moss-like  plant 6.  Cheeleeia. 

Petals  obovate  or  oblong  (sometimes  very  small) . 

Petals  quite  entire 7.  Sandwoei. 

Petals  shghtly  jagged 9.  Holosteum. 

Petals  i-cleft. 

Styles  3. 

Capsule  opening  to  below  the  middle,  in  6 valves  ...  11.  Staewoet. 

Capsule  opening  at  the  top,  in  6 short  teeth.  Alpine 

plant,  with  narrow  leaves Staewoet  Ceeast. 

Styles  5,  rarely  4. 

Stem-leaves  sessile.  Capsule  opening  in  10  or  8 short 

teeth 10.  Ceeast. 

Stem-leaves  cordate,  stalked.  Capsule  opening  in  5 en- 
tire or  shortly  split  valves Watee  Staewoet. 

Among  exotic  genera,  several  Gypso'pliylls,  from  south-eastern  Europe, 
are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens,  and  Cucuhalus  hacc^er 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1577),  from  central  and  southern  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been 
formerly  found  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  introduced  with  ballast. 

I.  PINK.  DIANTHUS. 

Stifi*  perennials,  or  more  rarely  annuals,  with  narrow  leaves.  Calyx 
tubular,  5-toothed,  clasped  at  the  base  or  covered  by  2,  4,  or  6 broad  scales 
or  bracts.  Petals  usually  crenate,  or  jagged.  Stamens  10.  Styles  2. 
Capsule  stalked  within  the  calyx,  opening  at  the  top  in  4 teeth  or  short 
valves. 

A considerable  genus,  spread  over  Europe  and  Asia,  with  a few  south 
African  species.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  natural  in  the  family,  readily 
known  by  the  scales  under  the  calyx. 

Annuals.  Flowers  small,  clustered  together,  the  scales  as  long  as  the 
calyx. 

Plant  glabrous.  Scales  broad,  dry,  and  scarious  .......  1.  Proliferous  P. 

Plant  slightly  downy.  Scales  narrow,  herbaceous,  vrith  long  points  2.  Pep  ford  P. 
Perennials.  Flowers  few  on  each  stem,  distinct,  the  scales  much 
shorter  than  the  calyx. 

Lower  leaves  not  half  an  inch  long,  green,  and  loosely  tufted. 

Calyx-teeth  and  scales  pointed.  Flowers  scentless 3.  Maiden  P. 

Lower  leaves  near  an  inch,  stiff,  and  glaucous.  Calyx-teeth  and 

scales  broad,  obtuse,  or  with  minute  points.  Flowers  scented  . 4.  Cheddar  P. 

Among  the  exotic  species  cultivated  in  gardens,  are  the  sweet-  William 
{D.  harhatus),  the  Carnation  and  Clove  Pinh  (varieties  of  i>.  CaryopJiyllus)^ 
the  Pheasant' s-eye  Pink  (D.  plumarius).,  all  from  central  or  southern 
Europe,  and  the  two  last  said  to  establish  themselves  occasionally  half-wild 
on  old  walls,  the  Indian  Pink  (Z>.  sinensis)^  etc. 

1.  Proliferous  Pink.  Dianthus  prolifer,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  956.) 

A stiff,  erect,  wiry,  glabrous  annual,  simple,  or  with  a few  ereet  branches, 
6 inches  to  a foot  high  or  rather  more.  Leaves  few,  narrow,  erect,  and 
mostly  pointed.  Flowers  small,  in  compact,  oblong  or  ovoid,  terminal 
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heads,  the  calyx  quite  concealed  by  broad,  dry,  sliining,  almost  scarious, 
imbricated  scales,  from  the  top  of  which  appear  the  small,  spreading,  pink 
petals. 

On  dry,  hilly  pastures,  roadsides,  etc,,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
from  southern  Sweden  to  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  confined  to  a few 
spots  in  southern  and  eastern  England.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  Deptford  Fink.  Dianthus  Armeria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  317.) 

An  erect  annual,  rather  more  than  a foot  high,  sHghtly  branched,  and 
more  or  less  downy  with  very  short  hairs.  Leaves  more  herbaceous  than 
in  most  Pinks^  1 to  2 or  even  3 inches  long,  obtuse,  or  the  upper  ones 
pointed.  Flowers  small  and  scentless,  in  terminal  clusters.  Calyx  8 or  9 
lines  long,  the  teeth  fine  and  pointed,  the  outer  scales  broad  at  the  base, 
but  tapering  into  fine  green  points,  often  projecting  beyond  the  calyx. 
Petals  narrow,  pink,  with  white  dots,  crenate  on  the  edge. 

On  pastures,  in  waste  places,  under  hedges,  etc.,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  to  southern  Sweden.  Not  common 
in  Britain,  although  it  has  been  found  in  several  Enghsh  and  a few  of  the 
southern  Scotch  counties.  FI.  summer. 

3.  IMIaiden  Fink.  Dianthus  deltoides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  61.) 

A low  perennial,  forming  a loose,  diffuse,  leafy  tuft ; not  of  many  years’ 
duration,  the  flowering  stems  ascending,  glabrous,  or  shghtly  hoary,  6 inches 
to  near  a foot  long,  usually  forked  above  the  middle.  Leaves  seldom  half 
an  inch  long,  green  and  glabrous,  obtuse,  or  the  upper  ones  scarcely  pointed. 
Flowers  not  large,  scentless,  pink  or  spotted  with  white,  solitary  or  two  to- 
gether, on  short  peduncles.  Calyx  6 or  7 lines  long,  with  pointed  teeth,  the 
outer  scales  broad,  with  a narrow  point  reaching  to  a third  or  near  a half  of 
the  length  of  the  calyx. 

On  banks,  open  pastures,  etc.,  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  penetrating 
further  north  into  Scandinavia  than  the  two  last.  More  generally  distri- 
buted over  Britain,  and  abundant  in  some  localities,  but  wanting  in  many 
counties,  and  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  all  summer.  It  varies  with  2 
or  4 scales  to  the  calyx,  and  has  often  white  flowers. 

4.  Cheddar  Fink.  Dianthus  caesius,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  62.) 

A perennial,  of  a very  glaucous  hue,  forming  a short,  densely  tufted,  often 
almost  woody  stock.  Lower  leaves  crowded,  stiff,  seldom  above  an  inch 
long,  narrow-linear,  but  obtuse.  Flower-stems  erect,  5 or  6 inches  or  rarely 
near  a foot  high,  simple  and  1-flowered,  or  rarely  forked,  bearing  a few 
leaves  more  pointed  than  the  lower  ones.  Flowers  rather  large,  fragrant. 
Calyx  rather  thick,  with  short  teeth,  the  outer  scales  4,  broad,  very  shortly 
pointed,  not  half  so  long  as  the  calyx.  Petals  broad,  irregularly  crenate, 
usually  with  a few  hairs  on  the  inside. 

On  limestone  or  volcanic  rocks,  in  various  parts  of  western,  central,  and 
southern  Europe,  but  usually  very  local.  In  Britain,  confined  to  the 
Cheddar  rocks  in  Somersetshire.  FI.  June  and  July. 
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II.  SAPONARIA.  SAPO]^AEIA. 

Calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens  of  Lychnis.  Styles  2.  Capsule  opening  at 
the  top  in  4 teeth  or  short  valves. 

This  genus,  artificially  distinguished  by  the  number  of  styles,  comprises 
several  European  and  west  Asiatic  species,  among  which  the  S.  ocymoides 
and  caldbrica  are  frequently  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens,  and  S.  Vaccaria^ 
a common  cornfield  weed  in  Continental  Europe  and  central  Asia,  remark- 
able for  its  angular  calyx  and  small  pink  flowers,  is  said  to  have  appeared 
occasionally  ui  our  own  cornfields. 

1.  Common  Saponaria.  Saponaria  officinalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1060.  Soapwort.') 

A glabrous  perennial,  with  several  stout,  leafy,  erect  stems,  from  1 to  2 
feet  high.  Leaves  ovate  or  elliptical,  2 to  3 inches  long,  strongly  marked 
with  3 or  5 ribs,  and  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a very  short,  broad  stalk. 
Flowers  large  and  handsome,  of  a pale  pink,  or  nearly  white,  in  dense 
corymbs  or  heads  at  the  summit  of  the  stems,  surrounded  by  small  lanceolate 
floral  leaves  or  bracts.  Calyx  tubular,  about  9 or  10  hues  long.  Petals 
obcordate. 

On  banks,  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  throughout  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Abundant  in  some  parts  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  southern  Scotland,  about  villages  and  habitations,  probably  introduced 
from  cultivation,  but  perhaps  really  native  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  FI.  summer. 


III.  SZIiENE.  SILENE. 

Calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens  of  Lychnis.  Styles  3.  Capsules  opening  at 
the  top  in  6 teeth  or  short  valves. 

A very  numerous  genus,  widely  spread  over  Europe,  Bussian  and  central 
Asia,  and  North  America,  with  a few  south  African  species.  It  is  very  arti- 
ficially distinguished  from  Saponaria  and  Lychnis  by  the  number  of  styles, 
and  the  popular  names  of  Catchjly  and  Campion  each  include  species  of  both 
Silene  and  Lychnis.  It  has  been  proposed  to  abandon  the  character  derived 
from  the  styles,  and  to  distinguish  these  two  genera  by  the  number  of  the 
teeth  or  valves  of  the  capsule,  the  same  as  that  of  the  styles  in  Lychmis, 
twice  as  many  in  Silene^  thus  transferring  the  red  and  white  Lychnises  to 
Silene.,  but  this  would  scarcely  render  the  genera  less  artificial. 

Calyx  glabrous.  Leaves  glabrous  or  slightly  downy. 

Moss-like  alpine  plant,  with  very  short  tufted  stems  ....  1.  Dwarf  S. 

Stem  elongated. 

Calyx  much  inflated  after  flowering,  ovoid  or  globular  ...  2.  Bladder  S. 

Calyx  short,  not  inflated.  Flowers  numerous,  small  ...  3.  Spanish  S. 

Calyx  and  Ibliage  downy  or  hairy. 

Perennials. 

Calyx  short.  Flowers  small,  numerous,  in  opposite  bunches 


or  whorls 3.  Spanish  S. 

Calyx  tubular.  Flowers  rather  large,  nodding,  on  opposite 

peduncles,  forming  loose  panicles  4.  Nodding  S. 

Annuals.  Calyx  contracted  at  the  top,  with  narrow  teeth. 

Flowers  axillary,  forming  unilateral  spikes.  Calyx  10-ribbed  5.  Small-flowe 
Flowers  in  terminal  dichotomous  panicles,  or  solitary. 

Calyx  conical,  25-  to  30-ribbed 6.  Striated  S. 

Calyx  long  and  tubular,  10-ribbed 7.  Night  S. 
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Two  south  European  species,  S.  italica  {S.  'patens^  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t. 
2748)  and  the  LoheUs  Catchjiy  (/S'.  Armeria,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1398),  appear  to 
have  occasionally  escaped  from  gardens,  and  sown  themselves  in  some 
localities.  Several  other  exotic  species,  especially  S.  compacta,  S.  vespertinay 
S.  rubella^  S.  Shafta,  etc.,  are  frequent  ornaments  of  our  flower-beds. 


1.  Dwarf  Silene.  Silene  acaulis,  Linn.  / ^ 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1081.  Moss  Camjoion.)  r 
This  beautiful  httle  mountain  plant  forms  dense  moss-like  tufts,  often 
many  inches  diameter,  consisting  of  a much  branched  perennial  stock,  the 
very  short  branches  covered  with  the  remains  of  old  leaves,  and  crowned  by 
dense  spreading  clusters  of  short,  green,  linear,  and  glabrous  leaves.  Erom 
the  centre  of  these  arise  the  numerous  flowers,  either  sessile  or  on  1- 
flowered  peduncles,  which  seldom  attain  an  inch  in  length.  Calyx  broadly 
tubular  or  campanulate,  quite  glabrous,  with  rather  obtuse  teeth.  Petals 
reddish-purple,  obovate,  shghtly  notched,  with  a small  scale  at  the  base  of 
the  lamina. 

In  the  mountains  of  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and, 
at  considerable  elevations,  on  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  central  and 
southern  Europe.  Abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  northern 
Ireland,  extending  more  sparingly  into  the  Lake  district  of  England  and 
into  North  Wales.  FI.  summer. 


2.  Bladder  Silene.  Silene  inflata,  Sm. 

{CucuTjolus  Fehen^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  164.  Bladder  Campion.) 

A perennial,  loosely  branched  at  the  base,  with  ascending  or  seldom  erect 
stems,  from  6 inches  to  above  a foot  long,  of  a glaucous  green,  and  usually 
• glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  or  rarely  nearly  linear,  and  usually  pointed. 
Flowers  few,  white,  erect  or  shghtly  drooping,  in  loose  terminal  panicles. 
Calyx  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  becomes  at  length  almost  globu- 
lar, inflated,  and  much  veined.  Petals  more  or  less  deeply  2- cleft,  with  a 
small  scale  at  the  base  of  the  lamina,  which  sometimes  disappears  altogether. 

In  flelds,  on  banks,  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Bussian  and  central  Asia,  extending  into  the  Arctic  regions  and  to  high 
alpine  summits.  Grenerally  spread  over  Britain,  but  not  very  common. 
FI.  all  summer.  A seacoast  variety,  with  short  diffuse  stems,  thicker,  more 
obtuse  leaves,  and  almost  sohtary  flowers,  has  been  distinguished  as  a spe- 
cies, under  the  name  of  S.  maritima  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  957). 


3.  Spanish  Silene.  Silene  Otites^  Sm. 

, i^Cucuhalus,  Erg.  Bot.  t.  85.) 

Perennial  stock  short  and  tufted,  with  narrow  leaves,  as  in  the  nodding  S. ; 
the  stems  simple,  erect  and  stiff,  with  few  leaves,  about  a foot  high.  Flowers 
dioecious,  small  and  numerous,  of  a pale  yellowish  green,  arranged  in  loose, 
opposite  clusters,  having  the  appearance  of  whorls,  and  forming  a long, 
narrow  panicle.  Calyx  scarcely  1^  lines  long.  Petals  narrow  and  entire. 
Style  and  stamens  projecting  beyond  the  flower. 

In  sandy  fields  and  pastures,  in  central,  southern,  and  especially  eastern 
Europe,  and  all  across  Bussian  Asia,  not  so  common  in  western  Europe, 
although  extending  to  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  In  Britain  only 
in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire.  FI.  summer. 
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4.  Nodding;  Silene.  fiilene  nutans,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Lot.  t.  465,  not  good.  NottingTiam  CatcJijiy.) 

Stock  tufted  and  perennial,  with  a rather  thick  taproot,  short,  procum- 
bent barren  shoots,  and  erect  flowering  stems,  1 to  2 feet  high,  more  or 
less  hoary  with  short  hairs,  and  usually  viscid  in  the  upper  part.  Lower 
leaves  oblong-obovate,  pointed,  narrowed  into  a long  stalk,  the  stem-leaves 
few,  narrow,  and  sessile.  Flowers  nodding,  in  a loose,  rather  narrow  paniele, 
3 or  5 together  on  short  opposite  peduncles.  Calyx  tubular,  4 or  5 lines 
long.  Petals  white,  or  greenish  underneath,  deeply  2-eleft,  with  long  claws, 
the  style  and  stamens  projeeting  beyond  the  flower. 

On  hilly  or  stony  pastures,  and  in  rocky  districts,  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  Pussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Distributed  over  several 
parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  but  in  some  places  introduced 
only,  and  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

. 6.  Small-ilowered  Silene.  Silene  gallica,  Linn. 

(S.  anglica^  Eng.  Dot.  t.  llVS.) 

A hairy,  shghtly  viscid,  much  branched  annual,  6 inches  to  near  a foot 
high,  erect  or  decumbent  at  the  base.  Lower  leaves  small  and  obovate, 
upper  ones  narrow  and  pointed.  Flowers  small,  nearly  sessile,  generally 
all  turned  to  one  side,  forming  a simple  or  forked  terminal  spike,  with  a 
linear  bract  at  the  base  of  each  flower.  Calyx  very  hairy,  with  10  longi- 
tudinal ribs  and  5 slender  teeth,  at  first  tubular,  afterwards  ovoid,  and 
much  contracted  at  the  top.  Petals  very  small,  entire  or  notched,  pale 
red  or  white. 

Probably  of  south  European  origin,  but  now  a common  weed  in  sandy 
or  gravelly  fields  and  waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  most  parts  of 
the  cultivated  world ; pretty  frequent  in  southern  England,  and  appearing 
oceasionally  in  other  parts  of  Britain.  FI.  summer.  A variety  with  a dark 
spot  on  the  petals,  S.  quinquevulnera  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  86),  used  to  be  culti- 
vated in  flower-gardens. 

6.  Striated  Silene.  Silene  conica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  922.) 

An  erect,  simple,  or  slightly  branched  annual,  about  6 inehes  high,  slightly 
hoary  with  minute,  soft  hairs.  Badical  leaves  obovate,  spreading,  those  of 
the  stem  narrow  and  erect.  Flowers  few,  in  a small,  eompact,  terminal  pa- 
nicle. Calyx  eonical,  about  6 lines  long,  marked  with  25  to  30  longi- 
tudinal veins,  the  mouth  always  contracted,  with  5 slender  teeth.  Petals 
small,  pale  pink,  notched  or  2-cleft. 

In  sandy  fields  and  waste  plaees,  especially  near  the  sea,  common  in  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  but  not  reaching  into  northern 
Germany.  In  Britain,  confined  to  south-eastern  England,  or  appearing 
occasionally  on  ballast-hills  further  north.  FI.  summer. 

7.  Nig;ht  Silene.  Silene  noctiflora,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  291.) 

A coarse,  ereet,  hairy,  and  viscid  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high,  simple  or 
branched.  Lower  leaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  and  shortly  stalked, 
the  upper  ones  narrow-lanceolate  and  sessile.  Flowers  two  or  three,  or 
sometimes  several  together,  in  a loose,  terminal,  diehotomous  panicle. 
Calyx  above  an  inch  long,  tubular,  with  10  ribs  and  5 slender  teeth, 
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swelling,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  rather  below  the  middle.  Petals  rather  large, 
2-cleft,  pale  pink  or  nearly  white,  opening  at  night. 

Probably  of  south  European  origin,  now  a common  cornfield  weed  in 
central  Europe,  and  found  occasionally  as  such  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  with  the  corn. 


IV.  LYCHNIS.  LYCHNIS. 

Calyx  tubular  or  infiated,  with  5 teeth.  Petals  5,  with  erect  claws  and  a 
spreading  lamina,  entire  or  2-cleft,  usually  with  a small,  double  or  notched 
scale  at  its  base.  Stamens  10.  Styles  5,  or  very  rarely  4.  Capside  1- 
celled,  or  divided  at  the  base  into  5 cells,  and  opening  in  5 or  10  teeth  or 
short  valves  at  the  top. 

Ear  less  numerous  than  Silene,  the  species  of  this  genus  are  however 
widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere  without  the  tropics.  Some 
botanists  break  up  the  genus  into  several  small  ones,  referring  the  British 
species  to  Melandrium^  Agrostemma,  Lychnis.^  and  Viscaria. 

Calyx  with  long,  narrow,  green  lobes  projecting  beyond  the  petals  . . 3.  Corn  L. 
Calyx-teeth  shorter  than  the  petals. 

Calyx  after  flowering  much  swollen,  ovoid  and  globular. 


Plant  glabrous  and  glaucous.  Calyx  veined Bladder Silene, 

Plant  coarse,  green,  and  hairy.  Calyx  10-ribbed. 

Flowers  white.  Capsule  ovoid 1.  White  L. 

Flowers  red.  Capsule  nearly  globular  2.  Bed  L. 

Calyx  tubular  or  short,  not  swollen. 


Flowers  in  loose  panicles.  Petals  cut  into  narrow  strips  ....  4.  Meadow  L. 

Flowers  in  heads,  or  dense  oblong  panicles. 

Stems  very  viscid.  Calyx  narrow,  tubular.  Petals  notched  . . 5.  Viscid  L. 

Stems  not  viscid.  Calyx  short.  Petals  2-cleft 6.  Alpine  L. 

Among  the  exotic  species  most  frequently  cultivated  for  ornament,  may 
be  mentioned  the  L.  chalcedonica,  L.  coronaria  or  Rose  Camjpion,  L.  Coeli- 
Rosa,  and  L.  ooeltata,  from  the  Mediterranean  region  or  the  Levant,  and 
L.  fulgens  frorcT  Mexico. 

1.  'Wliite  Iiychnis.  Lychnis  vespertina,  Sibth. 

(L.  dioiea  alba,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1580.) 

A rather  coarse,  hairy  biennial,  more  or  less  viscid,  1 to  2 feet  high,  and 
loosely  branched.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  usually  pointed,  tapering  at  the 
base,  the  lower  ones  stalked.  Elowers  few,  in  loose  panicles,  rather  large, 
white,  or  rarely  pale  pink,  opening  in  the  evening  (when  they  are  slightly 
scented),  and  usually  dioecious.  Calyx  7 to  9 lines  long,  softly  hairy,  with 
10  ribs  and  5 lanceolate-hnear  teeth,  swelHng  as  the  capsule  ripens,  so  as  to 
assume  an  ovoid  shape.  Petals  2-cleft.  Capsule  ovoid,  opening  at  the  top 
in  10  teeth,  which  remain  erect,  or  curve  slightly  outwards. 

Under  hedges,  in  fields  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Ft.  all  summer. 

2.  Red  Lychnis.  Lychnis  diurna,  Sibth. 

dioiea  rubra,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1579.) 

Very  near  the  white  L.,  and  perhaps  a mere  variety,  but  the  plant  is 
less  viscid,  the  leaves  and  calyxes  usually  shorter,  the  flowers  red,  scentless, 
opening  in  the  morning,  and  the  capsule  more  globular,  the  10  teeth  very 
spreading,  or  rolled  back. 
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In  moist,  shady  places,  woods  and  hedge-banks,  with  the  same  geogra- 
phical range  as  white  L.  Equally  common  in  Britain.  FI.  all  summer^ 
cotTimencmg  in  spring. 

8.  Corn  Iiychnis.  Lychnis  Githa^o^  Lam. 

(Agrostemma,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  741.  Corn  CocMe.) 

A tall,  erect  annual,  simple  or  slightly  branched,  clothed  with  long,  soft, 
whitish  appressed  hairs.  Leaves  long  and  narrow.  Flowers  on  long  leaf- 
less peduncles,  rather  large,  red,  and  inodorous,  remarkable  for  the  long, 
green,  linear  lobes  of  the  calyx,  projecting  much  beyond  the  petals ; the 
latter  are  broad,  undivided,  and  without  any  scales  on  the  lamina.  Capsule 
opening  in  5 teeth. 

Probably  of  south-eastern  origin,  but  now  a common  cornfield  weed,  all 
over  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in 
British  cornfields.  FI.  with  the  corn. 

4.  Meadow  Lychnis.  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  573.  Fagged  Rohin.') 

Stock  short  and  perennial,  but  not  of  long  duration,  stems  erect,  not 
much  branched,  1 to  2 feet  liigh,  slightly  downy  below  and  viscid  above. 
Leaves  few,  narrow-lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  stalked.  Flowers  in  loose 
terminal  panicles,  red  and  scentless,  but  remarkable  for  their  petals  cut 
into  4 linear  lobes,  the  two  middle  ones  the  longest.  Calyx  short,  glabrous, 
with  10  ribs  and  5 short  teeth.  Capsule  nearly  globular,  opening  in  5 
teeth. 

In  moist  or  marshy  meadows  and  pastures,  ditches,  etc.,  throughout 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
FI.  spring  and  summer. 

5.  Viscid  Lychnis.  Lychnis  Viscaria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  788.) 

Stock  perennial,  usually  tufted,  the  flowering  stems  erect,  6 inches  to  a 
foot  high,  glabrous,  but  very  viscid  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves  long  and 
narrow,  the  lower  ones  contracted  into  long  stalks,  which  are  often  fringed 
with  a few  woolly  hairs.  Flowers  red,  in  close,  sessile  or  shortly-stalked, 
opposite  clusters,  forming  an  oblong  panicle,  or  sometimes  a terminal  head. 
Calyx  tubular,  about  6 lines  long,  with  10  veins  and  5 short  teeth,  rather 
swollen  above  the  middle  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Petals  shghtly  notched. 

On  rocks  and  rather  dry  hiUy  pastures,  in  northern  and  central  Europe 
and  a great  part  of  Bussian  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant,  and  yet  rare  in 
southern  Europe.  In  Britain,  confined  to  a few  localities  in  North  Wales 
and  Scotland,  especially  about  Edinburgh  and  in  Perthshire.  FI.  June. 

6.  Alpine  Lychnis.  Lychnis  alpina^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2254.) 

Like  the  viscid  L.  in  habit  and  foliage,  but  smaller  and  not  viscid.  Stems 
seldom  6 inches  high.  Flowers  pink,  smaller  than  in  the  viscid  L.,  in 
compact  heads,  the  calyx  much  shorter,  and  the  petals  narrow  and  deeply 
2- cleft. 

In  rocky  situations,  at  high  latitudes  or  great  elevations,  in  Arctic  and 
northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the  higher  mountain-ranges  of  central 
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Europe.  In  Britain,  only  known  on  the  summit  of  Little  Kilrannoch,  a 
mountain  in  Forfarshire.  FI.  summer. 


V.  PEARliWORT.  SAGtlNA. 

Small,  matted  or  tufted  herbs,  with  subulate  leaves  and  small  flowers. 
Sepals  4 or  5.  Petals  4 or  5,  small,  entire  or  slightly  notched,  sometimes 
entirely  deficient.  Stamens  4 or  5,  or  twice  those  numbers.  Styles  4 or  5. 
Capsule  opening  in  as  many  valves. 

A small  genus,  with  nearly  the  geographical  range  of  Sandwort,  from 
which  it  only  differs  in  the  number  of  styles.  The  5-styled  species  were 
formerly  included  in  Spurry,  which  is  now  reduced  to  one  or  two  species 
easily  distinguished  by  their  apparently  whorled  foliage. 


Sepals,  stamens,  and  styles  usually  4.  Petals  as  many,  or  none  . . 1 . 'Procumbent  P. 

Sepals,  petals,  and  styles  5.  Stamens  usually  10. 

Sepals  obtuse. 

Petals  not  longer  than  the  calyx.  Leaves  not  clustered  ...  2.  Alpine  P. 

Petals  longer  than  the  calyx.  Upper  leaves  with  clusters  of 

very  small  ones  in  their  axils 3.  Knotted  P. 

Sepals  pointed Vernal  Sandwort. 


1.  Procumbent  Pearlwort.  Sabina  procumbens,  Linn. 

(Eiig.  Bot.  t.  880.  S.  apetala,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  881,  and  S.  ciliata, 

^ Lrit.  FI.) 

A minute  annual,  or  perhaps  perennial,  1 to  2 inches  or  seldom  3 inches 
high,  sometimes  erect  from  the  base,  especially  at  first,  but  usually  branch- 
ing and  decumbent  at  the  base,  forming  little  spreading  tufts,  usually  gla- 
brous, but  having  often  an  exceedingly  minute  glandular  down.  Leaves 
small  and  subulate,  joined  at  the  base  in  a short,  broad,  scarious  sheath,  the 
radical  ones  longer  and  often  tufted.  Flowers  very  small,  on  capillary  pedi- 
cels much  longer  ^^than  the  leaves.  Sepals  about  a hne  long,  and  obtuse. 
Petals  much  shorter,  often  wanting.  Valves  of  the  capsule  as  long  as,  or 
rather  longer  than  the  sepals.  All  these  parts  are  usually  in  fours,  but  they 
may  often  be  met  with  in  fives. 

In  a great  variety  of  situations,  but  especially  in  waste  or  stony  places, 
wet  or  dry  heaths,  sandy  marshes,  -etc.,  throughout  Europe,  in  Bussian  and 
central  Asia,  North  America,  Australia,  etc.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  from 
spring  till  autumn.  It  varies  considerably,  and  has  been  divided  into  many 
supposed  species.  Small,  slender,  but  little-branched  specimens,  with  the 
petals  very  minute  or  wanting,  constitute  the  S.  apetala ; in  the  S.  ciliata 
the  branches  are  more  diffuse.  A seacoast  variety,  called  S.  maritima 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2195),  presents  the  usual  maritime  differences  of  somewhat 
firmer  and  thicker  stems  and  leaves. 

2.  Alpine  Pearlwort.  Sag'ina  liinnsei,  Fresh 
{Spergula  saginoides,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2105.  Sagina  saxatilis  and  S.  suhulata, 

Brit.  FI.) 

Very  near  the  procumbent  P.,  but  it  forms  an  undoubtedly  perennial 
stock  (although  often  flowering  the  first  year,  so  as  to  appear  annual),  the 
radical  leaves  are  rather  longer,  the  petals  are  more  conspicuous,  usually 
considerably  longer  than  the  sepals,  and  there  are  almost  always  5 sepals, 
5 petals,  10  stamens,  and  5 styles  and  valves  of  the  capsule. 
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In  mountain  pastures,  and  stony  places,  in  Arctic  and  northern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  in  most  mountain  districts  of  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  descending  occasionally  to  the  seacoast  in  western 
Europe,  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  procumbent  F. 
In  Britain,  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  in  the  west  and  south  of  England,  and 
in  Ireland.  FI.  summer.  ■' 

i 

• 3.  Knotted  Pearlwort.  Sabina  nodosa,  Eenzl. 

{Spergula,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  694.) 

Like  the  last,  this  forms  little  perennial  tufts,  but  as  it  often  flowers  the 
first  year,  it  then  appears  annual.  Stems  numerous,  decumbent,  or  nearly 
erect,  2 to  3 or  rarely  4 inches  high,  and  not  much  branched.  Lower 
leaves  like  those  of  the  alpine  F.,  or  rather  longer,  but  the  stem-leaves  are 
much  shorter,  with  little  clusters  of  minute  ones  in  their  axils.  Flowers 
few  on  each  stem,  on  pedicels  from  3 to  6 lines  long,  and  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  other  species,  the  white  obovate  petals  being  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  Sepals  obtuse,  a line  long,  the  parts  of  the  flower  usually  in  fives, 
with  10  stamens. 

In  wet,  sandy  places,  marshes,  and  bogs,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
Bussian  Asia,  and  northern  America.  Generally  distributed  over  Britain. 
FI.  summer. 


VI.  C£1SRI<KRIA.  CHEELEBIA. 

Densely  tufted,  moss-like  perennials,  with  closely  packed  leaves.  Sepals  5. 
Petals  none,  or  rarely  linear  and  very  minute.  Stamens  10.  Styles  and 
valves  of  the  capsule  3.  Flowers  usually  wholly  or  partially  unisexual. 

A genus  of  one  or  perhaps  two  species,  scarcely  distinct  from  Sandwort. 

1.  Mossy  Cherleria.  Cherleria  sedoides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1212,  CypJiel^ 

Stock  very  densely  matted,  often  several  inches  diameter,  with  long  roots, 
the  very  short  branches  completely  covered  with  closely  packed  linear  leaves, 
rather  stiff,  and  2 or  3 lines  long.  Pedicels  slender,  from  the  summit  of  the 
tufts,  with  a single  erect  flower.  Sepals  about  a line  long,  with  3 prominent 
veins.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Capsule  slightly  protruding,  open- 
ing to  the  base  in  3 valves,  and  containing  but  few  seeds. 

An  alpine  plant,  not  uncommon  at  considerable  elevations  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  Alps  of  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  Greece  and  Transylvania,  and 
reappearing  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  especially  in  the  Breadalbane  range, 
although  neither  an  Arctic  nor  a Scandinavian  plant.  FI.  sunnmer. 


VII.  SANDWORT.  AKENAKIA. 

Small,  branched  annuals,  or  tufted  or  prostrate  perennials,  glabrous,  or 
rarely  shortly  hairy,  with  white  flowers.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  entire.  Sta- 
mens 10  or  rarely  fewer.  Styles  3,  very  rarely  4.  Capsule  opening  in  as 
many  or  twice  as  many  valves, 

A very  numerous  genus  in  the  northern  hemisphere  without  the  tropics, 
with  a few  species  also  in  the  southern  hemisphere  ; distinguished  li-om 
I Pearlwort  by  the  number  of  styles,  from  Cerast  and  Star wort  by  the  entire 
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petals.  The  British  species  are  usually  distributed  into  four  sections,  often 
considered  as  independent  genera,  \\z.  Alsine^  with  the  valves  of  the  capsule 
as  many  as  the  styles,  and  many  seeds,  including  the  vernal  S.,  the  bo^  S.^ 
and  i\xe  fine-leaved  S. ; Honckeneya,  with  the  capsular  valves  as  many  as  the 
styles,  and  few  large  seeds,  for  the  ovate  S. ; Arenaria,  with  the  capsular 
valves  twice  as  many  and  no  appendage  to  the  seeds,  including  the  fringed 
S.  and  the  thyme-leaved  S.;  and  Moehringia^  with  the  capsule  of  Arenaria, 
hut  with  shining  seeds,  having  a little  appendage  to  their  hilum. 


Leaves  Knear  or  subulate. 

Tufted  perennials.  Petals  about  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  sepals. 

Pedicels  2 to  4 lines  long 1. 

Pedicels  6 lines  to  an  inch  long  or  more 2. 

Annual.  Petals  about  half  as  long  as  the  sepals 3. 

Leaves  ovate. 

Leaves  thick  and  jQleshy.  Capsules  large,  globular,  5-valved  . . 4. 
Leaves  small  or  thin.  Capsule  10-valved,  small. 

Leaves  scarcely  2 lines  long.  Sepals  with  3 nerves. 

Annual,  much  branched,  and  downy.  Petals  shorter  or 

scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx 5. 

Alpine,  procumbent  perennial.  Petals  much  longer  than  the 

calyx 6. 

Leaves  mostly  half  an  inch,  thin,  and  3-nerved.  Sepals  1-nerved  7. 


Vernal  8, 

Bog  8. 

Fine-leaved  8. 
Ovate  8. 


Thyme-leaved  8. 

Fringed  8. 
Three-nerved  8. 


1.  Vernal  Sandwort.  Arenaria  verna,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  512.) 

Stoct  perennial,  short,  becoming  densely  tufted  and  thickly  covered  with 
old  leaves  ; the  flowering  stems  erect  or  decumbent,  2 to  4 inches  high,  and  - 
branched.  Leaves  subulate,  rather  stiff,  the  upper  ones  short  and  broader. 
Blowers  in  rather  loose  forked  cymes,  the  pedicels  usually  slightly  downy, 
and  seldom  above  3 or  4 lines  long.  Sepals  to  near  2 lines  long,  pointed, 
with  3 very  prominent  nerves.  Petals  obovate,  spreading  beyond  the  points 
of  the  sepals.  Capsule  3-valved. 

In  stony  or  mountain  pastures,  almost  ah  over  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia  and  in  North  America.  Much  less  frequent  in  Britain, 
and  chiefly  in  Scotland,  northern  England,  Wales,  Cornwah,  and  Ireland. 
FI.  spring  and  summer.  A high  northern  and  Arctic  variety,  extending  to 
the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland,  has  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of 
A.  rubella  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2638).  It  is  more  stunted,  with  shorter 
and  rather  broader  leaves,  few  flowers,  smaller  and  narrower  petals,  and 
sometimes  4 or  even  5 styles  and  capsular  valves. 

2.  Sog  Sandwort.  Arenaria  uli^inosa,  Schleich. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2890.) 

Perennial  tufts  like  those  of  the  vernal  S.,  but  the  subulate  leaves  are 
rather  thicker,  almost  succulent,  the  stems  longer,  with  very  few  distant 
pairs  of  leaves,  the  pedicels  much  longer,  often  an  inch  or  even  more,  and 
always  glabrous,  the  sepals  broader.  Petals  about  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Capsule  3-valved. 

In  bogs  or  mountain  marshes,  in  Arctic  and  northern  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  in  some  mountainous  parts  of  central  Europe,  but  never  common.  In 
Britain,  only  known  on  Widdybank  EeU,  in  Durham.  FI.  summer. 

3.  Fine-leaved  Sandwort.  Arenaria  tennifolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  219.) 

A very  slender,  erect,  much  branched  annual,  glabrous  or  very  minutely 
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downy,  3 or  4 inches  high.  Leaves  finely  subulate.  Pedicels  very  slender, 
usually  about  half  an  inch  long.  Sepals  narrow -lanceolate,  finely  pointed. 
Petals  obovate  or  oblong,  usually  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  sepals.  Cap- 
sule opening  in  3 valves. 

On  old  walls,  stony  wastes,  or  sandy  fields,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
from  southern  Sweden  to  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  apparently  confined  to 
some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Ovate  Sandwort.  Arenaria  peploides^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  189 ; Honckeneya.,  Brit.  El.  Fea  Purslane.) 

Bootstock  creeping,  with  short,  procumbent,  usually  forked  fiower-stems. 
Leaves  numerous,  thick  and  somewhat  fieshy,  ovate  or  elliptical,  half  an  inch 
long  or  more,  the  upper  ones  smaller  and  broader.  Flowers  few,  on  short 
pedicels,  in  small,  leafy,  terminal  cymes,  usually  more  or  less  unisexual. 
Sepals  thickish,  about  2^  lines  long.  Petals  scarcely  longer.  Capsule  large, 
nearly  globular,  opening  in  3 (or  sometimes  4 or  5)  broad  valves,  with  fewer 
and  larger  seeds  than  in  the  other  Sandworts. 

In  maritime  sands,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
extending  down  western  Europe  to  Portugal.  Bather  common  all  round 
Britain.  FI,  summer rather  early. 

5.  Thyme-leaved  Sandwort.  Arenaria  serpyllifolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  923.) 

A very  much  branched,  slender,  and  slightly  downy  annual,  seldom 
attaining  6 inches.  Leaves  very  small,  ovate  and  pointed.  Pedicels  from 
the  upper  axils  or  forks  of  the  stem,  2 or  3 lines  long,  and  slender.  Se- 
pals pointed,  about  1^^  lines  long.  Petals  usually  much  shorter,  but  vari- 
able in  size,  obovate.  Capsule  opening  in  6 narrow  valves. 

On  walls  and  dry  sands,  or  stony,  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
central  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  Britain, 
but  more  so  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  FI.  summer. 

6.  Fringed  Sandwort.  Arenaria  ciliata^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1745.) 

Stems  perennial  at  the  base,  short,  diffuse,  generally  much  branched  and 
matted,  the  flowering  branches  2 or  3 inches  high,  and  more  or  less  downy. 
Leaves  small  and  ovate,  more  distinctly  stalked  than  in  the  thyme-leaved  S., 
veined  underneath,  and  usually  fringed  with  a few  stiff  hairs  on  each  edge 
near  the  base. . Flowers  much  larger  than  in  the  last  species,  on  slender 
pedicels,  3 to  6 lines  long,  the  obovate  petals  considerably  longer  than  the 
sepals.  Capsule  opening  in  6 valves. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  and  at  consider- 
able elevations,  in  the  higher  ranges  of  central  and  southern  Europe.  In 
Britain,  only  on  limestone  chffs  near  Ben  Bulben,  in  Sligo,  Ireland,  and  on 
a serpentine  hill  in  IJnst,  Shetland.  FI.  summer.  The  Shetland  specimens 
belong  to  an  Arctic  (maritime  ?)  variety,  with  more  succulent  leaves,  seldom 
fringed,  and  rather  broader  sepals,  distinguished  as  a species  under  the  name 
of  A.  norvegica  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2852). 

7.  Three-nerved  Sandwort.  Arenaria  trinervis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1483.) 

A tender,  much  branched,  decumbent  or  spreading  annual,  from  4 or  5 
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inches  to  a foot  long,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  ChicTcweed  Starwort, 
but  very  different  in  flower.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  pointed,  half  an  inch 
long  or  more,  thin,  of  a light  green,  with  3 distinct  nerves.  Pedicels  from 
the  upper  forks  of  the  stem,  rather  longer  than  the  leaves.  Sepals  very 
pointed.  Petals  not  quite  so  long,  obovate  and  entire.  Capsule  opening  in 
6 valves,  the  seeds  few,  shining,  with  a little  white  appendage  at  their 
hilum. 

In  shady  woods,  along  ditches  and  moist  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
the  greater  part  of  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Frequent  in 
England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 


VIII.  MCENC£IXA.  MCENCHIA. 

Small,  but  rather  stiff,  erect  annuals.  Sepals  4.  Petals  4,  entire.  Sta* 
mens  4 or  8.  Styles  4.  Capsule  opening  at  the  top,  with  8 short  teeth. 

A genus  of  two  or  three  European  species,  with  the  numbers  of  pai’ts  of 
the  flower  and  entire  petals  of  Pearlwort^  the  habit  and  calyx  rather  of 
Starwort,  and  the  capsule  of  a Cerast. 

1.  Upright  Moenchia.  Moenchia  erecta,  Sm. 

{Sagina,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  609.) 

A glabrous  and  glaucous  annual,  2 to  4 or  rarely  6 inches  high.  Leaves 
linear,  the  radical  ones  slightly  spathiilate  and  stalked,  the  upper  ones  few 
and  sessile.  Flowers  few,  white,  rather  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  on 
long,  erect  pedicels.  Sepals  nearly  3 hnes  long,  broadly  lanceolate,  pointed, 
with  white  scarious  margins.  Petals  rather  shorter.  Capsule  ovate. 

In  stony  or  sandy  wastes  and  pastures,  over  the  greater  part  of  central 
and  southern  Europe,  but  not  extending  to  its  eastern  limits,  nor  into  the 
north  of  Grermany.  Spread  over  England  as  far  north  as  Cheshire  and 
Durham,  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  spring  or  early  summer. 


IX.  HOliOSTBUM.  HOLOSTEUM. 

Small  annuals.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  more  or  less  toothed  or  jagged,  but 
not  cleft.  Stamens  usually  5.  Styles  3.  Capsule  opening  in  6 short  valves 
or  teeth. 

Besides  our  species,  there  are  but  one  or  two  from  the  Levant,  all  differ- 
ing from  Cerast  in  the  less  divided  petals,  and  generally  fewer  stamens  and 
styles, 

1.  Umbellate  SSolosteum.^  EXolosteum  umbellatum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  27.) 

A slightly  downy,  more  or  less  viscid  annual,  seldom  above  6 inches  high, 
divided  at  the  base  into  several  erect  or  ascending  stems.  Radical  leaves 
spreading,  oblong  or  elliptical ; those  of  the  stem  sessile,  varyii:ig  from 
ovate  to  linear,  often  half  an  inch  long,  or  more.  The  upper  part  of  the 
stem  forms  an  almost  leafless  peduncle,  bearing  an  umbel  of  3 to  8 flov'ers, 
on  long  pedicels,  erect  at  the  time  of  flowering,  then  turned  down,  and  erect 
again  when  the  capsule  is  ripe.  Sepals  near  2 lines  long,  white  and  scarious 
at  the  edges.  Petals  white,  rather  longer. 

On  sandy  and  stony  wastes,  fields,  and  roadsides,  very  common  in 
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southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extending  more  sparingly  over  central 
Euroj)e  to  southern  Sweden.  In  Britain,  only  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 


X.  CBRAST.  cerastium:. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  usually  downy  or  hairy,  and  branching  at  the 
base,  with  white  flowers  in  terminal  forked  cymes,  or  rarely  solitary ; the 
upper  bracts  often,  hke  the  sepals,  scarious  on  the  edges.  Sepals  5,  rarely  4. 
Petals  5,  rarely  4,  usually  2-cleft,  sometimes  minute  or  wanting.  Stamens 
10,  or  occasionally  reduced  to  5 or  fewer.  Styles  5,  rarely  4 or  3.  Capsule 
opening  at  the  top  in  twice  as  many  short  teeth  as  there  are  styles. 

A considerable  genus,  widely  diffused  over  the  whole  range  of  the  family, 
and  rather  a natural  one,  differing  generally  from  Starwort  in  its  capsule, 
from  the  other  British  Alsinece  by  the  cleft  petals. 

Annual  or  biennial.  Petals  shorter,  or  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx  . 1.  Common  C. 
Perennials.  Petals  considerably  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Styles  always  5.  'T 

Leaves  narrow,  pointed 3.  Field  C. 

Leaves  oblong  or  ovate,  and  obtuse  • ....  3.  Alpine  C. 

Styles  mostly  3.  Leaves  narrow 4.  Starwort  C. 

An  eastern  species,  with  cottony  leaves,  C.  tomentosum,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  cultivated  in  our  cottage  gardens. 

1.  Common  Cerast.  Cerastium  vulgatum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  789.  Mouse-ear  Chickweed.^ 

A coarsely  downy,  usually  more  or  less  viscid  annual,  branching  at  the 
base,  sometimes  dwarf,  erect,  and  much  branched ; at  others,  loosely  as- 
cending to  a foot  or  even  two,  occasionally  forming,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
dense,  matted  tufts,  which  may  hve  through  tlie  winter,  and  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a perennial.  Radical  leaves  small  and  stalked ; stem-leaves 
sessile,  from  broadly  ovate  to  narrow-oblong.  Sepals  2 to  2|  lines  long, 
green,  and  downy,  but  with  more  or  less  conspicuous  scarious  margins. 
Petals  seldom  exceeding  the  calyx,  and  often  much  shorter,  sometimes  very 
minute,  or  even  none.  Stamens  often  reduced  to  5 or  fewer.  Capsule, 
when  ripe,  cylindrical,  often  curved,  and  projecting  beyond  the  calyx. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  pastures,  and  woods,  w'et  or  dry,  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  Most  abundant  in  Britain.  FI. 
the  whole  season.  Its  protean  forms  have  much  puzzled  the  botanists  of 
many  countries  to  distinguish  them  into  from  2 or  3 to  20  or  30  supposed 
species.  The  most  conspicuous  observable  in  Britain  are — 

a.  Clustered  C.  {C.  glomeratum).  Tall  and  luxiu’iant,  the  leaves  broad, 
almost  orbicular,  the  flowers  in  a conqjact  head,  the  pedicels  shorter  than 
the  calyx,  the  stamens  usually  10.  In  rich  soils,  in  moist,  sliady  situations, 
but  often  later  in  the  season  assuming  the  inflorescence  of  the  narrower- 
leaved  varieties. 

b.  Narrow-leaved  C.  {C.  viscosum^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  790).  Much  branched 
at  the  base,  but  usually  rather  tall.  Leaves  oblong  or  narrow.  Stamens 
usually  10.  The  commonest  form  in  rather  moist  and  ricli  meadows  and 
pastures.  Pedicels  often  elongated  in  this  and  tlie  2 following  varieties. 

c.  Lesser  C.  {C.  semidecandrurn^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1030.  C.  pumilum,'QvCo. 
Man.).  Stems  short  and  often  slender,  more  branched  and  more  erect  as 
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the  situation  is  drier.  Leaves  rather  small,  thicker  near  the  sea,  more 
viscid  in  hot  situations.  Stamens  usually  about  5,  but  often  more.  Cap- 
sules usually  long.  Very  common  in  dry,  poor,  open  situations. 

d.  Four-stamened  C.  (C.  tetrandrum).  Like  the  last,  but  more  branched, 
and  the  parts  of  the  flower  usually  reduced  to  fours.  Pedicels  often  long. 
Less  common  than  the  two  last,  and  generally  near  the  sea. 

2.  Field  Cerast.  Cerastium  arvense,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  93.) 

Stem  perennial,  and  much  branched  at  the  base,  often  very  intricate  and 
prostrate  ; the  flowering  branches  ascending  to  about  6 inches,  or  more  when 
very  luxuriant.  Leaves  crowded  in  the  lower  parts,  narrow,  laneeolate- 
linear,  more  glabrous  and  less  viscid  than  in  the  common  C.  Elowers  large 
and  white,  in  loose  cymes,  on  rather  long  pedicels.  Sepals  near  3 lines 
long.  Petals  twice  that  length,  cleft  to  near  the  middle.  Capsule  oblique, 
usually  longer  than  the  calyx. 

In  dry,  hilly  fields,  pastures,  and  banks,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  in  Noi’th  America,  and  down  the  Andes  of 
South  America.  In  numerous  localities  in  Britain,  but  not  at  all  common. 
FI.  spring  and  ea/rly  summer. 

3.  Alpine  Cerast.  Cerastium  alpinum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  472  ; and  C.  latifolium^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  473.) 

Stems  shorrly  perennial,  much  branched,  prostrate,  and  rooting  at  the 
base ; the  flowering  branches  ascending  to  a few  inches,  with  one  or  two 
large  flowers  on  long  peduncles  : the  whole  plant  nearly  glabrous,  or  more 
frequently  covered  with  long  woolly  hairs,  and  occasionally  viscid.  Leaves 
ovate,  elliptical,  or  oblong,  always  broader  for  their  length  than  in  the 
field  C.  Petals  rather  longer  than  in  that  species.  Capsule  not  much 
longer  than  the  calyx,  straight  or  nearly  so. 

In  alpine,  moist  pastures,  and  wet,  rocky  situations,  in  all  the  great 
mountain-ranges  of  Europe  and  ^lussian  Asia,  and  all  round  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Pretty  abundant  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  less  so  in  northern 
England,  and  rare  in  Wales ; not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 
The  nearly  glabrous  form,  figured  Eng.  Bot.  t.  472,  which  is  the  C.  alpinum 
of  most  Continental  botanists,  is  not  so  common  in  Britain  as  the  woolly 
one  figured  as  C.  latifolium,.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  473,  which  is  the  C.  lanatum  of 
some  foreign  botanists.  The  C.  latifolium  of  the  Alps  of  central  Europe  is 
not  a British  plant. 

4.  Starwort  Cerast.  Cerastium  trigynum,  Vill. 

ifitellaria  cerastoides,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  911.) 

Stems  shortly  perennial,  prostrate  and  intricately  branched,  but  much 
more  slender  than  in  the  alpine  C. ; the  whole  plant  glabrous,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  minute  hairs  down  one  side  of  the  branches,  or  rarely  generally 
hairy.  Leaves  narrow,  and  usually  curved  to  one  side.  Flowering  branches 
shortly  ascending,,  with  one  or  two  large  flowers,  on  rather  long  peduncles, 
like  those  of  the  alpine  C. ; but  the  styles  are  almost  always  reduced  to  3, 
very  seldom  flowers  may  be  found  with  4 or  even  5,  the  teeth  of  the  capsule 
always  double  the  number  of  the  styles. 

In  moist,  alpine  situations,  in  all  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  Breadalbane 
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range  in  Scotland,  and  other  mountains  to  the  northward ; recorded  also 
from  near  Bantry,  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


XI.  STARWORT.  STELLAEIA. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  generally  more  glabrous  than  the  Cerasts,  the 
leaves  usually  pointed,  and  often  cordate,  the  sepals  more  pointed  and  less 
distinctly  scarious  at  the  edge.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  deeply  bifid.  Stamens 
10,  occasionally  reduced  to  5 or  fewer.  Styles  3,  or  rarely  5.  Capsule  open- 
ing to  the  middle,  or  lower  down  in  as  many  or  twice  as  many  valves. 

A large  genus,  extending,  like  the  Cerasts,  over  nearly  the  whole  geo- 
graphical range  of  the  family,  and  generally  a natural  one,  although  some 
species,  especially  the  CTiicIcweed  and  hog  Starworts,  have  all  the  appearance 
of  the  three-nerved  Sandwort,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  a close  in- 
spection of  the  minute  petals  and  capsules.  Most  species  of  Starwort  may 
be  met  with  occasionally,  though  rarely,  without  any  petals  at  all. 


Lower  leaves  stalked,  ovate  or  heart-shaped. 

Petals  much  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Five  styles  in  most  of  the  flowers 1;  Water  S. 

Three  styles 2.  Wood  S. 

Petals  shorter,  or  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Lower  leaves  ovate,  cordate,  on  long  stalks 3.  Chickweed  S, 

All  the  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base,  sessile  or  shortly  stalked  . . 4.  Bog  S. 

All  the  leaves  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear,  and  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

Petals  shorter,  or  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Plant  annual.  Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  short 4.  Bog  S. 

Stock  perennial.  Leaves  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear 5.  Lesser  S. 

Petals  considerably  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Leaves  very  narrow.  Sepals  distinctly  three-nerved 6.  Glaucous  8. 

Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear -lanceolate.  Nerves  of  the  sepals 

scarcely  perceptible 7.  Greater  8. 


1.  'Water  Starwort.  Stellaria  aquatica,  Scop. 

{Cerastium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  538.  Malachium,  Brit.  El.) 

A perennial  with  much  of  the  habit  and  the  heart-shaped  leaves  of  the 
^vood  S.,  but  on  a rather  larger  scale,  usually  more  pubescent,  and  slightly 
viscid,  the  fiowers  smaller,  and  always  known  by  all  or  most  of  the  flowers 
having  5 styles,  and  the  capsule  opening  in  5 valves,  which  are  enthe  or 
shortly  bifid,  seldom  deeply  cleft  as  in  the  other  Startvorts.  Stems  weak, 
often  a foot  or  more  in  length.  Lower  leaves  small,  on  long  stalks,  upper 
ones  more  sessile  or  stem-clasping,  often  1 to  2 inches  long,  thin  and  flaccid, 
with  a prominent  midrib,  and  very  pointed.  Flowers  in  the  I'orks  of  leafy 
cymes,  the  pedicels  turned  down  after  flowering.  Sepals  about  2 lines  long 
at  the  time  of  flowering,  enlarged  when  in  fruit.  Petals  narrow,  deeply 
cleft,  about  one-half  longer  than  the  calyx. 

In  wet  places,  along  ditclies  and  streams,  etc.,  very  widely  diffused  over 
Europe,  and  Eussian  and  central  Asia,  except  tlie  extreme  north,  and  migra- 
ting witli  man  to  several  other  parts  of  tlie  world.  Not  common  in  Britain, 
although  found  in  most  English  counties,  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire  and 
Cheshire,  and  believed  to  have  been  found  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer.  The 
flowers  have  occasionally,  but  seldom,  only  3 styles. 

2.  "Virood  Starwort.  Stellaria  nemorum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  32.) 

Eootstock  creeping,  of  some  years’  duration.  Stems  w'cak,  emitting 
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creeping  branches  from  the  base,  the  flowering  branches  ascending  to  6 
inches  or  a foot,  with  a few  short,  spreading  hairs.  Leaves  heart-shaped, 
pointed,  of  a thin  texture,  usually  glabrous  or  slightly  ciliated  on  the  edges, 
the  lower  ones  small,  on  long  stalks,  the  upper  1 to  2 inches  long,  with  • 
much  shorter  stalks  or  nearly  sessile.  Flowers  in  elegant,  loose,  spreading 
cymes,  on  long,  slender  pedicels,  with  small  bracts  at  their  base.  Sepals 
about  3 lines,  the  petals  nearly  twice  as  long,  narrow,  and  deeply  cleft. 
Styles  3.  Capsule  straight,  opening  to  near  the  base  into  3 bifid  or  6 entire 
valves. 

In  moist  woods,  throughout  northern  Europe  and  the  hilly  districts  of 
central,  and  some  parts  of  southern  Europe,  and  across  Russian  Asia  to 
western  North  America.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  northern  and  western  Eng- 
land and  southern  Scotland.  Not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

3.  Chickweed  Starwort.  Stellaria  media^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  537.  Cliicicweed.) 

A weak,  much  branched  annual,  glabrous,  with  the  exception  of  a hne  of 
hairs  down  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  a few  long  ones  on  the  leafstalks. 
Leaves  small,  ovate  and  pointed,  the  lower  ones  stalked  and  often  heart- 
shaped,  the  upper  sessile  and  narrower.  Flowers  small,  on  rather  long, 
slender  pedicels,  in  irregularly  forked,  leafy  cymes.  Petals  shorter  than 
the  calyx,  deeply  cleft,  with  narrow,  slightly  diverging  lobes.  Stamens 
often  reduced  to  5.  Styles  3. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  roadsides,  and  edges  of  streams,  through- 
out Europe,  and  Russian  and  central  Asia,  and  carried  out  as  a weed  to 
the  whole  of  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in 
Britain.  FI.  the  whole  season. 

4.  Sog  Starwort.  Stellaria  uli^inosa^  Murr. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1074.) 

A weak,  slender,  glabrous  annual,  in  some  measure  intermediate  between 
the  Chiclciceed  S.  and  the  lesser  S.  Stems  usually  about  6 inches,  rarely 
near  a foot  long,  much  shorter  and  tufted  when  on  dry  ground.  Leaves 
much  narrower  than  in  the  ChicTcweed  S.,  but  mucli  shorter  and  broader 
than  in  the  lesser  S.,  oblong  or  lanceolate.  Flowers  small,  in  loose,  slen- 
der, forked  panicles,  which,  as  in  the  lesser  S.,  soon  become  lateral.  Se- 
pals about  lines  long.  Petals  shorter,  with  very  narrow  spreading  lobes. 
Styles  3. 

In  marshes  and  wet  ditches,  widely  spread  over  Europe,  Russian  Asia, 
and  northern  America,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant,  although  in  southern 
Europe  generally  confined  to  mountains.  Almost  universal  in  Britain. 
FI.  spring  and  summer. 

5.  Xiesser  Starwort.  Stellaria  ^axninea,  Linn. 

' / (Eng.  Bot.  t,  803.  Lesser  Stitchwort.) 

A glabrous  perennial,  with  a creeping  rootstock  and  slender  quadrangular 
stems,  diffuse  or  nearly  erect,  often  above  a foot  long.  Leaves  sessile,  Imear- 
lanceolate  and  pointed.  Flowers  small,  in  long,  loose  panicles,  which  often 
become  lateral  as  the  flowering  advances,  the  bracts  small  and  scarious. 
Sepals  3-ribbed.  Petals  narrow,  deeply  cleft,  seldom  exceeding  the  calyx. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  along  hedges,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia.  Very  common  in  the  low  grounds  of  Britain,  and  up  the  mountain 
valleys  as  far  as  cultivation  extends.  FI.  all  summer. 
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6.  Glaucous  Starwort.  Stellaria  glauca,  With. 

(Eng,  Bot.  t.  825.) 

Intermediate  between  the  lesser  and  the  great  Starworts,  having  the 
3-ribbed  sepals  and  deeply  cleft  petals  of  the  former,  whilst  the  flowers  are 
nearly  as  large  as  in  the  latter.  It  differs  also  in  some  measure  from  both, 
in  being  generally  of  a more  glaucous  colour,  and  the  leaves  are  more  regu- 
larly linear,  not  so  lanceolate  nor  so  pointed. 

In  marshy  and  wet  places,  generally  diffused  over  temperate  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  but  not  always  well  distinguished  from  the  lesser  C.,  of  which 
it  may  perhaps  be  a variety.  Not  very  common  in  Britain,  but  recorded 
from  several  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

7.  Great  Starwort.  Stellaria  £lolostea,  Linn. 

(Eng,  Bot.  t.  511.  StitcJiwort.) 

A perennial,  usually  glabrous,  with  a creeping  rootstock,  and  neaidy  erect 
though  weak  stems,  1 to  2 feet  high,  quadrangular,  rather  brittle,  and  some- 
times slightly  downy.  Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate,  tapering  to  a fine  point, 
often  2 inches  long  or  more,  Flowers  large,  in  loose,  terminal,  forked 
panicles,  with  leafy,  green  bracts.  Sepals  about  3 lines  long,  scarious  at  the 
edge,  scarcely  ribbed.  Petals  near  twice  as  long,  rather  broad,  and  cleft  to 
about  the  middle. 

In  hedges,  open  woods,  and  bushy  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  spring  and 
early  summer. 


XII.  SAS^BSFURR’T.  SPERGULARIA. 

Low,  generally  prostrate  herbs,  with  opposite,  linear  or  subulate  leaves, 
with  smaller  ones  often  clustered  in  their  axils,  and  scaly,  scarious  stipules. 
Sepals  5,  Petals  5,  undivided.  Stamens  10  or  occasionally  fewer.  Styles  3, 
rarely  4 or  5.  Capsule  opening  in  as  many  entire  valves. 

A genus  of  very  few,  chiefly  Mediterranean  species,  differing  from  Sand- 
tvort  only  in  the  stipules,  which  give  them  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
j,Farojiy cilia  family. 

. f 1.  Common  Sandspnrry.  Spergularia  rubra,  Pers. 
{A'fenaria.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  852,  and  A.  marina,  Eng,  Bot.  t.  958.  Lepigonum, 

Bab.  Man.) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  glabrous  or  with  a short  viseid  down  in  the 
upper  parts,  with  numerous  stems  branching  from  the  base,  and  forming 
spreading  or  prostrate  tufts,  3 or  4 inches,  or,  wlien  very  luxuriant,  6 inches 
long.  Leaves  narrow-linear ; the  scarious  stipules  at  the  base  short,  but 
very  conspicuous.  Flowers  very  variable  in  size,  usually  pink,  or  rarely 
nearly  wliite,  on  short  pedicels,  in  forked  cymes,  usually  leafy  at  the  base. 
Petals  shorter,  or  rarely  rather  longer  than  the  sepals.  Seeds  more  or  less 
flattened,  often  surrounded  by  a narrow,  scarious  Aving  or  border. 

In  sandy  or  gravelly  heaths  and  waste  places,  chiefly  in  maritime  countries, 
widely  spread  over  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  North  America.  Common 
in  Britain.  FI.  all  summer.  There  arc  two  marked  varieties,  one  chiefly 
occurring  inland,  has  slender  leaves,  small  flowers  (the  sepals  1 to  2 lines 
long),  short  capsules,  and  the  seeds  rarely  bordered ; the  other  generally 
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growing  near  tlie  sea,  often  distinguished  as  a species,  under  the  name  of 
S.  marina^  has  thicker,  somewhat  fleshy  leaves,  larger  flowers  (the  sepals 
2 to  3 lines  long),  larger  capsules,  and  the  seeds  usually  bordered,  but  both 
varieties  occm*  with  bordered  and  with  imbordered  seeds.  ’ 


XIIL  SPURRY.  SPEEaULA. 

Slender  herbs,  with  narrow-linear  leaves  in  opposite  clusters,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear whorled,  and  minute,  scarious  stipules.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  undivided. 
Stamens  10,  or  occasionally  5 or  fewer.  Styles  5.  Capsule  opening  in  5 
entire  valves. 

A very  small  European  and  Asiatic  genus,  differing  from  Pearlwort^  as 
Sandspurry  does  from  Sandwort^  by  the  presence  of  scarious  stipules. 

' 

1.  Corn  Spurry.  Spergula  arvensis,  Linn.  ^ '' ' 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1535  ; and  8.  jpentandra^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1536.) 

A slender  annual,  branching  at  the  base  into  several  erect  or  ascending 
stems,  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy.  Leaves  almost 
subulate,  1 to  2 inches  long,  growing  6 or  8 together,  in  two  opposite  elus- 
ters,  and  spreading,  so  as  to  appear  whorled.  The  scarious  stipules  much 
smaller  than  in  Sandsjpurry^  and  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  see.  Flowers 
small,  white,  on  long  slender  pedicels,  turned  down  after  flowering,  in  ter- 
minal, forked  cymes.  Sepals  1^  to  2 Hnes  long.  Petals  generally  shorter. 
Stamens  frequently  10  or  5 in  different  flowers  of  the  same  plant.  Seeds 
shghtly  flattened,  with  or  without  a narrow,  scarious  border. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  widely  spread  over  Europe,  and  Eussian 
and  central  Asia ; but  in  the  northern  districts,  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  only  as  a cornfield  weed.  Common  in  British  cornfields.  FI. 
all  summer. 


•XIY.  POLYCARP.  POLYCAEPON. 

Low  annuals,  with  opposite,  or  apparently  whorled,  flat  leaves,  and 
scarious  stipules.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  very  minute.  Stamens  3 to  5. 
Styles  3,  very  short. 

A genus  of  two  or  three  Mediterranean  species,  very  near  to  Sandsyurry^ 
but,  in  their  minute  petals  and  very  short  styles,  showing  a further  approach 
to  the  Paronychia  family. 

1.  Pour-leaved  Polycarp.  Polycarpon  tetraphyllum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1031.) 

A glabrous,  much  branched,  spreading  or  prostrate  annual,  seldom  more 
than  3 or  4 inches  long.  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  really  opposite,  but 
placed,  as  they  usually  are,  under  the  forks,  two  pairs  are  so  close  together 
as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a whorl  of  4.  Flowers  very  small  and  nu- 
merous, in  loose,  terminal  cymes  ; the  sepals  barely  a line  long,  and  rather 
concave.  Petals  much  shorter,  and  very  thin.  Stamens  usually  3. 

In  sandy  situations,  generally  not  far  from  the  sea,  in  south-western 
Europe,  and  round  the  Mediterranean,  extending  along  the  Atlantic  up  to 
the  Channel  Islands  and  southern  England.  FI.  summer. 


ELATINACE^. 
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XII.  THE  ELATINE  FAMILY.  ELATINACE^. 

A very  small  family,  confined  in  Europe  to  the  single  genus 
JElatine,  but  comprising  two  or  three  others  from  hotter  or 
tropical  climates.  They  only  differ  from  the  tribe  Alsinece,  of 
the  Pinlc  family,  in  their  capitate  stigmas,  and  their  ovaries 
and  capsules  completely  divided  into  3 or  more  cells. 

I.  BLATINE.  ELATINE. 

Minute,  glabrous,  aquatic  or  marsh  annuals,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves, 
minute,  almost  microscopical  stipules,  and  very  small,  axillary,  solitary 
flowers.  Sepals  3 to  5,  sometimes  united  at  the  base.  Petals  as  many,  hy- 
pogynous,  entire.  Stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as  many.  Styles  3 to  5, 
with  capitate  stigmas.  Ovary  and  capsule  divided  into  as  many  cells  as 
styles,  opening,  when  ripe,  in  as  many  valves,  leaving  the  dissepiments  ad- 
hering to  the  axis.  Seeds  several. 

A small  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  the  new  as  well 
as  the  old  world. 

Flowers  stalked.  Petals  3.  Stamens  6.  Styles  3 1.  Six-stamened  E. 

Flowers  sessile.  Petals  4.  Stamens  8.  Styles  4 3.  Eight-stamened  E. 

1.  Six-stamened  Blatine.  Slatine  hexandra,  DC. 

(A7.  Hydrojpijper,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  955.  JVater^epper.) 

This  little  plant  forms  small,  matted,  creeping  tufts,  often  under  water  ; 
the  stems  seldom  above  2 inches  long,  and  often  not  half  an  inch.  Leaves 
small,  obovate  or  oblong,  tapering  at  the  base.  Pedicels  1 to  2 lines  long. 
Flowers  globular,  with  3 rose-coloured  petals  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Seeds  numerous,  beautifully  ribbed  and  transversely  striated  under  the 
microscope. 

Spread  over  a wide  range,  in  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  but  its  known 
stations  always  few  and  scattered.  In  Britain,  recorded  from  several  parts 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  probably  frequently  overlooked  from 
its  minuteness.  FL  summer. 

2.  Hig-ht-stamened  Elatine.  Elatine  Hydropiper,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2670.) 

Included  by  the  older  authors  with  the  last,  under  the  name  of  F.  Hydro- 
piper,  but  differs  in  having  sessile  flowers,  with  4 sepals,  petals,  and  styles, 
and  8 stamens,  a more  deeply  divided  calyx,  and  fewer  and  larger  seeds. 

Scattered  over  the  range  of  the  six-stamened  F.,  and  sometimes  mixed 
with  it,  but  more  rare.  In  Britain  it  has  only  been  observed  near  Farnham 
[ in  Surrey,  and  in  Anglcsea.  FI.  summer. 

I 

i 

! 

i XIII.  THE  TAMARISC  FAMILY.  TAMAEISCIXE.E. 

A very  small  European,  North  African,  and  central  Asiatic 
family,  whose  limits  and  affinities  are  far  from  being  settled. 
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A single  species  only  has  any  claims  for  admission  into  a Bri- 
tish Flora,  and  that  only  as  an  introduced  plant,  and  no  others 
are  likely  to  be  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

I.  TAMARISC.  TAMAEIX. 

Maritime  shrubs,  with  slender,  twiggy  branches,  covered  with  small, 
green,  alternate,  scale-like  leaves  ; the  flowers  small,  in  terminal  spikes  or 
racemes.  Sepals  4 or  5.  Petals  as  many.  Stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as 
many,  hypogynous.  Ovary  free,  with  3,  rarely  2 or  4,  styles.  Capsule 
1-celled,  opening  in  as  many  valves  as  styles.  Seeds  several,  erect,  crowned 
each  with  a tuft  of  cottony  hairs.  No  albumen. 

1.  Common  Tamarisc.  Tamarix  gallica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1318.  T.  anglica,  Brit.  FI.) 

An  elegant  shrub  of  3 to  5 or  6 feet ; the  slender  branches  erect,  or 
slightly  pendulous  at  the  extremities  ; the  numerous  scale-like,  pointed  leaves 
scarcely  above  a line  long;  flowers  pink  or  white,  very  small,  crowded  in 
spikes  of  from  ^ to  1^  inches  long,  forming  frequently  branching  terminal 
panicles,  the  petals  persisting  till  the  fruit  ripens. 

Very  common  on  the  sandy  or  marshy  seacoasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending  up  the  Atlantic . shores  of  Spain  and  France.  Now  found 
on  several  parts  of  the  southern  coast  of  England,  and  apparently  esta- 
blished there,  but  believed  to  be  only  where  it  has  been  planted.  FI.  early 
summer. 


XIV.  THE  HYPERICUM  FAMILY.  HYPERICHSTEJE. 

A family  confined  in  Britain  to  tbe  single  genus  Hypericum. 
The  tropical  genera  associated  with  it  differ  slightly  in  the 
number  of  parts,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stamens  or  of 
the  seeds,  and  some  are  tall  shrubs  or  even  trees.  The  chief 
distinction  of  the  Order  from  those  nearest  allied  to  it,  lies  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  stamens  in  3 or  5 clusters  or  bundles.  • 

I.  HITPSRICUM.  HYPEEICUM. 

Herbs,  usually  perennial  (in  some  exotic  species  shrubs),  often  marked 
with  glandular  dots  ; the  leaves  opposite  and  entire,  and  no  stipules  ; the 
flowers  regrdar,  usually  yellow.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  hypogynous,  usually 
obhque.  Stamens  indefinite,  clustered  or  shortly  united  at  the  base  into 
3 or  5 bundles.  Capsule  more  or  less  completely  divided  into  3 or  5 eeUs 
by  as  many  placentas  projecting  from  the  sides  to  the  axis,  and  usually  open- 
ing in  3 or  5 valves.  Seeds  numerous,  small,  without  albumeu. 

An  extensive  genus,  particularly  abundant  in  southern  Europe,  western 
Asia,  and  North  America,  but  represented  also  within  the  tropics,  as  well 
as  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  new  and  the  old  world.  The 
glandular  dots  are  of  two  kinds,  the  pellucid  ones,  which  can  be  easily  seen 
by  holding  up  the  leaves  against  the  hght,  and  the  black  ones,  which  are 
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usually  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  round  the  edge,  or  on  the  flowers 
themselves. 


Undershrubs,  with  large  ovate  leaves,  few  flowers,  broad,  round 
sepals,  and  stamens  in  5 bundles. 

Styles  5.  Flowers  very  large  1.  La/i/'ge-JloweredS, 

Styles  3.  Petals  not  much  longer  than  the  calyic 2.  Tutsan  H. 

Herbs  with  numerous  flowers,  small  or  narrow  sepals,  and  stamens 
in  3 bundles  or  clusters. 

Sepals  quite  entire,  or  with  very  few  teeth,  without  hlacTc  dots. 

Stems  erect,  above  a foot  high,  bearing  a corymb  of  bright 
yellow  flowers. 

Stems  cylindrical  or  slightly  angled. 

Sepals  pointed.  Leaves  with  numerous  peUucid  dots  . . 3.  Common  S. 

Sepals  blunt.  Leaves  with  few  or  no  pellucid  dots  ...  4.  Imperforate  S. 
Stems  distinctly  four-sided. 

Sepals  broad  and  blunt,  or  scarcely  pointed 4.  Imperforate  S. 

Sepals  narrow  and  very  pointed.  Petals  pale  yellow  . . 5.  Square-stalked S. 

Stems  diffuse,  not  6 inches  long,  and  much  branched.  Flowers 

small,  in  leafy  cymes 6.  Trailing  S. 

Sepals  fringed  with  black  or  red  glandular  teeth  or  dots. 

Whole  plant  perfectly  glabrous. 

Stems  diffuse,  or,  if  erect,  growing  in  tufts,  seldom  above 
6 inches  high. 

Leaves  oblong  or  ovate.  Stems  low  and  diffuse  ....  6.  Trailing  H. 

Leaves  Unear 7.  Flax-leaved  H. 

Stems  erect  and  stiff,  usually  a foot  or  more  high. 

Leaves  marked  with  numerous  pellucid  dots 8.  Slender  S. 

Leaves  without  peUuciu  dots,  but  a few  black  ones  round 

the  edge 10.  Mountain  H. 

Stems  or  leaves  hairy. 

Stem  tall  and  erect,  sUghtly  hairy.  Leaves  oblong  or 

elliptical  9.  Hairy  H. 

Stems  diffuse,  very  woolly.  Leaves  orbicular 11.  Marsh  H. 


Several  half-shrubby  or  shrubby  species,  from  southern  Europe  or  the 
Canary  or  Azore  Islands,  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  flower-gar- 
dens or  shrubberies.  A supposed  British  species  described  by  Bertoloni 
under  the  name  of  H.  anglicwm,  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  some 
mistake. 


1.  liarg^e-flowered  Hypericum.  Hypericum  calycinum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2017.) 

Bootstock  extensively  creeping  and  woody.  Stems  scarcely  a foot  high, 
simple  or  branching  at  the  base  only,  with  large,  almost  sessile,  ovate  or 
oblong  leaves,  very  obtuse,  green  and  glabrous,  with  very  small  pellucid 
dots.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  3 or  4 inches  diameter,  one  or  two  at  the 
top  of  each  stem,  or,  in  our  gardens,  in  a corymb  of  5 or  6.  Sepals  nearly 
6 lines  long,  orbicular,  with  longitudinal  glandular  lines.  Stamens  very 
numerous,  long  and  slender,  united  at  the  base  into  5 bundles.  Styles  5. 

A south-east  European  species,  long  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  now 
naturalized  in  bushy  places  in  several  parts  of  England  and  Ireland.  FI, 
summer. 

2.  Tutsan  Hypericum.  Hypericum  Androssemum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1225,  sepals  too  pointed.  Tutsan^ 

Stock  short,  somewhat  woody  ; the  flowering  stems  usually  numerous, 
erect,  1^  to  2 feet  high,  simple  or  slightly  branched.  Leaves  sessile,  ovate, 
obtuse,  cordate  at  the  base,  2 to  3 inches  long,  glabrous,  with  very  minute 
pellucid  dots.  Flowers  few,  in  small  corymbs,  shorter  than  the  last  pair  of 
leaves.  Sepals  broad,  3 or  4 lines  long.  Petals  scarcely  longer.  Stamens 
numerous,  slightly  connected  at  the  very  base  into  5 clusters.  Styles  3. 

N 
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Capsule  globular,  slightly  succulent  before  it  is  ripe,  not  usually  opening 
in  valves. 

In  shrubby  places  and  open  woods,  in  western  and  southern  Europe, 
extending  also  far  into  central  Asia.  In  Britain,  all  along  the  west  side  of 
Great  Britain,  in  Ireland,  and  southern  England,  but  rare  on  the  eastern 
side.  FI.  summer. 

3.  Common  Hypericum.  Hypericum  perforatum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  295.  St.  John' s-wort.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  short  runners  or  decumbent  barren  shoots  and 
erect  stems,  1 to  feet  high,  branching  in  the  upper  part,  cylindrical  or 
with  two  slightly  prominent  opposite  angles,  and  quite  glabrous.  Leaves 
sessile,  oblong,  seldom  above  6 lines  long,  marked  with  pellucid  dots,  and 
occasionally  a few  black  ones  on  the  under  side.  Flowers  bright  yellow, 
in  a handsome  terminal  corymb.  Sepals  lanceolate,  pointed,  quite  en- 
tire, but  with  a few  glandular  lines  or  dots.  Petals  twice  as  long,  marked,  / 
as  well  as  the  anthers,  with  black  dots.  Stamens  numerous,  shortly  united 
into  3 bundles.  Styles  3. 

In  woods,  hedges  and  thickets,  roadsides,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and 
central  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  now  introduced 
into  other  countries.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


4.  Imperforate  Hypericum.  Hypericum  dubium,  Leers. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  296.) 

Very  much  like  the  common  but  the  stem  is  slightly  quadrangular, 
the  leaves  rather  larger  and  broader,  and  nearly  destitute  of  pellucid  dots, 
but  with  a few  black  ones  along  the  margin  on  the  under  side  ; the  sepals 
much  broader,  obtuse  or  scarcely  pointed,  and  the  petals  and  stamens  much 
less  dotted. 

In  similar  situations  as  the  common  U.,  almost  over  all  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  hilly  districts,  extending  far  into  Scandinavia,  but  not  an  Arctic 
plant.  Generally  spread  over  England,  southern  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but 
not  near  so  frequent  as  the  common  H.  FI.  summer. 


5.  Square-stalked  Hypericum.  Hypericum  quadrangulum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  370.) 

With  the  general  habit  of  the  two  last  species,  this  one  is  readily  known 
by  the  four  very  prominent  angles  of  the  stem,  and  the  rather  smaller  and 
paler  flowers.  Leaves  ovate,  often  an  inch  long,  clasping  the  stem  at  the 
base,  with  nmnerous  pellucid  dots,  and  a few  black  ones  round  the  margin 
on  the  under  side.  Sepals  lanceolate  and  pointed.  Petals  and  anthers 
with  very  few  black  dots,  or  entirely  without  them. 

In  moist  pastures,  by  hedges  and  ditches,  in  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northward  to  southern  Sweden.  Common 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  but  decreasing  iu  frequency 
towards  the  north.  FI.  summer. 

6.  Trailing’  Hypericum.  Hypericum  bumifusum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1226.) 

A low,  decumbent,  much  branched,  almost  trailing  plant,  from  2 or  3 to 
near  6 inches  long,  sometimes  forming  dense,  spreading  tufts,  with  a peren- 
nial rootstock,  but  often  flowering  the  first  year,  so  as  to  appear  annual., 
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Leaves  of  the  common  H.y  but  smaller.  Flowers  few,  small,  of  a pale  yellow, 
in  short,  loose,  leafy  cymes.  Sepals  oblong,  often  unequal,  entire  or  with  a 
few  glandular  teeth,  and  generally  bordered  by  black  dots.  Petals  scarcely 
so  long,  with  very  few  black  dots.  Stamens  few. 

In  stony  heaths,  pastures  and  bogs,  fields  and  waste  places,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northward  to  southern  Sweden, 
and  carried  out  to  some  other  countries  with  European  weeds.  Frequent 
in  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

7.  Flax-leaved  Hypericum.  Hypericum  linariifolium,  Yahl. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2851.) 

Intermediate  in  some  measure  between  the  trailing  H.  and  the  com- 
mon H. ; taller  and  more  erect  than  the  former,  much  smaller  and  more 
slender  than  the  latter,  seldom  above  8 or  10  inches  high.  Leaves  linear 
or  narrow-oblong,  6 to  8 lines  long,  rarely  marked  with  peUucid  dots,  but 
with  a few  black  ones  underneath.  Flowers  in  a loose  corymb,  larger  and 
brighter  than  in  the  trailing  H.  ,*  the  sepals  oblong  or  broadly  lanceolate, 
with  numerous  black  dots,  and  a few  glandular  teeth  on  the  edge.  Petals 
twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  sepals.  Stamens  not  numerous. 

On  dry,  hilly  wastes  and  rocky  places,  in  western  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
France,  extending  to  the  Channel  Islands  and  to  south-western  England, 
where  it  has  been  found  at  Cape  Cornwall,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Teign, 
in  Devonshire.  FI.  summer. 

8.  Slender  Hypericum.  Hypericum  pulchrum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1227.) 

Perennial  stock  shortly  decumbent,  the  stems  erect  and  stiff  though 
slender,  1 to  near  2 feet  high,  with  short  lateral  branches,  aU  perfectly 
glabrous.  Leaves  of  the  main  stem  broadly  cordate  and  elasping  the  stem 
at  the  base,  seldom  above  6 hnes  long,  those  of  the  lateral  branches  smaller 
and  much  narrower,  all  marked  with  pellucid  dots,  but  usually  without 
black  ones.  Flowers  rather  smaller  than  in  the  common  S.,  forming  an 
oblong  or  pyramidal  panicle,  not  a flat  eorymb.  Sepals  broad  and  obtuse, 
united  to  near  the  middle,  without  black  dots  outside,  but  fringed  at  the  top 
with  black,  glandular  teeth. 

In  dry  woods,  on  open  heaths  and  wastes,  almost  all  over  Europe,  but 
scarcely  extending  to  the  Asiatic  frontier.  Frequent  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

9.  Hairy  Hsrpericum.  Hypericum  hirsutum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1156.) 

A stiff,  erect  perennial,  with  an  oblong  or  pyramidal  panicle  like  the 
slender  IL,  but  rather  taller,  and  the  stems  always  more  or  less  downy  or  hairy. 
Leaves  often  above  an  inch  long,  oblong  or  elliptical,  narrowed  at  the  base 
into  a very  short  stalk,  more  or  less  hairy  underneath  on  the  veins,  and 
marked  with  numerous  pellueid  dots.  Flowers  of  the  slender  if.,  but  of 
a paler  yellow  ; the  sepals  narrow,  fringed  with  rather  long,  glandular  teeth  ; 
the  petals  full  twice  as  long. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  generally  spread  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Froq\ient  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

10.  Mountain  Hypericum.  Hypericum  montanum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  371.) 

Stock  perennial,  the  stiff,  erect  stems  about  2 feet  liigh,  usually  simple, 
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with  the  upper  leaves  small  and  distant,  the  lower  leaves  rather  large, 
ovate,  and  stem-clasping,  quite  glabrous,  without  pellucid  dots,  but  with 
a row  of  black  ones  round  the  margin  underneath.  Flowers  in  a close, 
compact  cyme,  often  reduced  to  a head  ; the  sepals  lanceolate,  fringed  with 
black,  glandular  teeth  ; the  petals  twice  as  long,  narrow,  and  paler  than  in 
the  common  H. 

In  woods,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  and  north- 
wards into  southern  Sweden.  Not  so  frequent  in  England  as  the  other 
species,  and  probably  not  extending  into  Scotland  or  Ireland.  FI,  summer. 

■ 11.  IVIarsh  Hypericum.  Hypericum  ElodeS;  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  09.) 

Stems  diffuse,  often  rooting  at  the  base,  and  attaining  6 to  8 inches,  or, 
when  very  luxuriant,  a foot  in  length,  covered  with  loose,  woolly,  whitish 
hairs.  Leaves  orbicular,  stem-clasping,  woolly  on  both  sides.  Flowers 
pale  yellow,  few  together  in  a leafless  cyme,  at  first  terminal,  but  after- 
wards becoming  lateral.  Sepals  small,  ovate,  copiously  fringed  with  glan- 
dular teeth.  Petals  three  times  as  long,  with  a small  fringed  appendage  at 
their  base.  Stamens  united  to  above  the  middle  in  3 bundles. 

In  spongy  and  watery  bogs,  in  western  Europe,  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal to  north-western  Germany.  Extends  over  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  but  rare  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


XV.  THE  FLAX  FAMILY.  LINAGES. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  entire  leaves,  no  stipules,  and 
regular  flowers.  Sepals  5,  rarely  fewer,  overlapping  each  other 
in  the  bud,  rarely  partially  united.  Petals  as  many,  twisted  in 
the  bud.  Stamens  as  many,  free,  or  the  filaments  very  shortly 
united  at  the  base,  with  small  teeth  between  each  (of,  in  exotic 
genera,  10  stamens).  Styles  5,  rarely  fewer,  often  slightly  con- 
nected at  the  base,  with  capitate  stigmas.  Ovary,  with  as  many 
cells  as  styles,  or  incompletely  divided  into  twice  as  many.  Cap- 
sule separating  into  as  many  carpels  as  cells,  without  any  central 
column ; each  carpel  opening  inwards  by  longitudinal  slits,  and 
containing  2 seeds,  often  separated  by  an  incomplete  partition. 
Xo  albumen. 

A small  Order,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  differing  from  the  Geranium 
family  chiefly  in  the  foliage  and  the  absence  of  any  persistent  axis  to  the 
fruit,  from  the  Finlc  family  by  the  capitate  stigmas  and  the  structure  of 


the  fruit. 

Parts  of  the  flower  in  fives 1.  Flax. 

Parts  of  the  flower  in  fours 3.  Allseed. 


I.  F1.AX.  LINUM. 

Sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  5.  Cells  of  the  capsule  apparently  10  but 
really  5,  each  divided  into  two  by  a nearly  complete  partition. 

A rather  numerous  genus,  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  temperate 
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and  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  but  chiefly  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  western  Asia. 

Flowers  small,  white.  Lower  leaves  opposite 4.  Cathartic  F. 

Flowers  blue.  Leaves  all  alternate. 

Koot  annual.  Sepals  pointed. 

Stem  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate.  Petals  7 or  8 lines  long  ...  1.  Common  F. 
Stem  decumbent.  Leaves  short  and  linear.  Petals  not  6 lines 

long 3.  Pale  F. 

Rootstock  perennial. 

Sepals  obtuse.  Petals  deep  blue,  7 or  8 lines  long 2.  Perennial  F. 

Sepals  pointed.  Petals  pale  blue,  not  6 lines  long 3.  Pale  F. 

The  L.  flavum,  a south  European  perennial,  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
some  other  exotic  species,  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Common  Flax.  Xiinum  usitatissimum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1357.  Flax.  Linseed^ 

A tall,  erect  annual,  perfectly  glabrous,  and  usually  branched  only  at  the 
top.  Leaves  alternate,  erect,  narrow-lanceolate,  pointed  and  entire,  to  1^ 
inches  long.  Flowers  of  a rich  blue,  in  a loose  terminal  corymb.  Sepals 
ovate  or  lanceolate,  all  pointed.  Petals  obovate,  entme  or  slightly  crenate, 
7 or  8 lines  long.  Capsule  globular  or  slightly  depressed. 

An  extensively  cultivated  plant,  whose  origin  is  unknown,  but  it  readily 
sows  itself  as  a weed  of  cultivation  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  as  such  may  be  occasionally  met  with  in  some  parts  of  England. 
FI.  summer. 


2.  Perennial  Flax.  Linum  perenne,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  40.) 

A very  variable  plant,  sometimes  resembling  much  the  common  F.^  but  it 
forms  a perennial  stock,  either  tufted  or  roothke ; the  stems  are  usually  more 
slender  and  not  so  erect,  and  sometimes  quite  procumbent,  the  leaves  smaller 
and  narrower,  and  the  sepals,  or  at  least  the  inner  ones,  are  always  obtuse. 

In  dry  chiefly  hmestone  pastures  and  waste  lands,  or  sometimes  in  rich 
mountain  pastures,  varying  much  according  to  soil  or  situation,  and  widely 
diffused  over  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  southern  Bussian  Asia,  but 
not  extending  into  northern  G-ermany.  Occurs  in  some  of  the  eastern 
counties  of  England,  and  possibly  in  southern  Ireland,  but  the  ^ale  F.  is 
often  mistaken  for  it.  FI.  summer.  . ' 

3.  Pale  Flax,  liinum  angustifolium,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  381.) 

Usually  a perennial,  with  the  decumbent  stems  and  narrow  leaves  of 
some  varieties  of  the  'perennial  P;,  but  with  the  pointed  sepals  of  the 
common  F.  It  is  also  occasionally  annual  only,  but  always  differs  from 
both  the  preceding  species  in  its  much  smaller  pale  blue  flowers,  the  petals 
seldom  exceeding  5 lines  in  length. 

In  waste  places,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  very  common  in  southern 
Europe,  and  extending  up  western  France  to  southern  and  western  England, 
and  to  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Cathartic  Flax.  Iiinum  catharticum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  382.) 

A very  slender,  erect,  or  slightly  decumbent  glabrous  annual,  from  3 or  4 
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to  6 or  8 inclies  high,  with  small,  opposite,  obovate  or  oblong  leaves,  and 
very  small  flowers,  of  a pure  white,  on  long,  slender  pedicels.  Sepals  all 
pointed.  Petals  obovate,  scarcely  2 lines  long. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  very  common  throughout  Europe,  except  the 
extreme  north,  and  in  west  central  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  all 
summer. 


II.  A1.I.SEED.  EADIOLA. 

A single  species,  separated  from  Flax  on  account  of  the  parts  of  the  flower 
and  fruit  being  in  fours  instead  of  in  fives,  and  the  sepals  united  to  near  the 
middle  in  a several-toothed  calyx. 

1.  Common  Allseed.  Radiola  IMEillegrana,  Sm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  893.) 

A minute,  erect  annual,  with  very  numerous,  repeatedly  forked  branches, 
forming  dense  corymbose  tufts,  1 to  2 inches  high,  with  minute,  globular 
flowers,  on  short  pedicels.  Leaves  small,  opposite.  Calyx-teeth  8 or  12. 
Petals  4,  about  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

On  sandy  heaths  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  extending  northward  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Grenerally  spread 
over  Britain,  and  very  abundant  in  some  localities,  though  scarce  in  other 
districts.  FI.  summer. 


XVI.  THE  MALLOW  FAMILY.  MALYACE^. 

Herbs  or  soft-wooded  shrubs,  with  alternate,  stipulate,  pal- 
mately -veined  leaves,  and  regular  flowers.  Calyx  of  5 divisions, 
valvate  in  the  bud,  and  (in  the  British  genera)  3 or  more  bracts 
at  the  base,  forming  an  involucre  or  so-called  outer  calyx.  Petals 
5,  twisted  in  the  bud,  and  cohering,  by  their  short  claws,  to  the 
staminal  tube.  Stamens  numerous,  their  filaments  united  in  a 
tube  round  the  pistil,  the  anthers  1-celled.  Ovaries  (in  the 
British  genera)  several,  arranged  in  a ring  round  a common 
axis.  Styles  as  many  as  ovaries,  all  free,  or  united  at  the  base. 
Emit  (in  the  British  genera)  separating  into  as  many  carpels 
as  ovaries.  Seeds  one  or  several  in  each  carpel,  attached  to  the 
inner  angle,  kidney-shaped,  with  a curved  embryo  and  little 
albumen. 

A very  extensive,  and  generally  natural  family,  widely  distributed,  chiefly 
over  the  warmer  climates  of  the  globe.  The  three  British  genera,  all  closely 
allied  to  each  other,  only  represent  one  of  the  two  forms  of  ovary  and  fruit 
prevailing  in  the  Order.  In  Hibiscus,  Abutilon,  and  several  other  exotic 
genera,  the  carpels  are  aU  united  into  a single  several-celled  ovary  and 
fruit. 

Exterior  bracts  united  at  tbe  base  into  an  involucre  or  outer  calyx. 


Involucre  3-lobed 1.  Lavatera. 

Involucre  of  5 or  more  divisions 3.  Alth.®a. 


Exterior  bracts  3,  distinct  from  eacb  other,  inserted  on  the  calyx  . . 2.  Mallovsc. 
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Among  tlie  plants  of  the  Mallow  family,  grown  in  our  gardens  and  be- 
longing to  exotie  genera,  the  most  frequently  to  be  met  with  are  speeies  of 
M.alo'pe^  Hibiscus,  or  Abutilon. 

I.  IfAVATERA.  LAVATEHA. 

Involucre  3-lobed,  often  larger  than  the  5-lobed  calyx.  Ovary  and  fruit 
of  Mallow. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  western 
Asia,  southern  Africa,  and  Australia. 

' 1.  Sea  laavatera.  Iiavatera  arboxiea^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1841.) 

Stem  woody  at  the  base,  with  thick,  hard,  annual  flowering  branches, 
forming  an  undershrub  1 to  4 or  5 feet  high.  Leaves  on  long  stalks,  the 
lower  ones  broadly  orbicular,  palmately  divided  into  5 to  9 broad,  short, 
crenate  lobes,  and  softly  downy  on  both  sides,  rarely  nearly  glabrous. 
Flowers  numerous,  of  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  Malloio,  of  a pale 
purple-red,  on  short  pedicels,  collected  into  clusters,  forming  a long  terminal 
raceme  or  narrow  panicle.  Involucre  divided  to  below  the  middle  into  3 
broad  leaf- like  lobes. 

On  maritime  rocks,  in  south-western  Europe,  from  the  Grulf  of  Grenoa, 
round  Spain  and  France,  to  the  British  Isles,  where  it  is  very  local,  chiefly  on 
the  south  and  west  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  Bass  rock 
in  the  Erith  of  Forth.  FI.  summer. 

The  tree  Lavatera  {L.  Olbid),  a south  European  species,  often  cultivated 
in  our  gardens,  is  said  to  have  appeared  along  the  sides  of  a new  embank- 
ment in  Epping  Forest,  and  may  occasionally  sow  itself  in  other  parts  of 
England. 


II.  MALIiOW.  MALTA. 

Involucre  of  3 small  distinct  bracts,  inserted  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
calyx.  Calyx  divided  to  near  the  middle  into  5 broad  lobes.  Styles  10  or 
more.  Carpels  as  many,  arranged  in  a ring  round  a thickish  axis,  and  sepa- 
rating from  it  when  ripe,  each  one  containing  a single  seed. 

A rather  numerous  genus,  widely  dispersed  over  Europe,  northern  and 
central  Asia,  North  America,  and  South  Africa. 

Stems  decumbent  or  prostrate.  Petals  not  above  tvrice  as  long  as  the 

calyx  1.  Dwarf  M. 

Stem  erect  or  ascending.  Petals  3 or  4 times  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

Leaves  with  short,  broad  lobes,  not  reaching  to  the  middle.  Flowers 

in  axillary  clusters 3.  Common  M. 

Leaves  deeply  cut  into  narrow  lobes.  Flowers  crowded  at  the  sum- 
mits of  the  branches  3.  Music  M. 

The  tall  tree  Malloio  {M.  mauritiana),  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
curled  Malloio  {M.  crispa),  from  central  Asia,  are  often  to  be  met  with  in 
cottage  gardens.  Several  Cape  species  arc  also  in  cultivation. 

1.  Dwarf  IVE allow.  IVEalva  rotun difolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1092.) 

A procumbent  annual,  with  a hard,  sometimes  woody-looking  base,  tlie 
stems  6 inches  to  a foot  long,  tough,  and  slightly  downy.  Leaves  on  long 
stalks,  orbicular,  cordate  at  the  base,  with  5 to  7 very  short  and  broad  ore- 
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nate  lobes.  Flowers  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  small,  and  of  a pale 
bluish  colour,  on  pedicels  ^ to  1 inch  long.  Petals  4 to  5 lines  long. 
Carpels  usually  about  15,  downy,  and  rounded  on  the  back,  so  as  to  form 
together  a disk-shaped  fruit,  shghtly  furrowed  on  the  margin  between  each 
two  carpels. 

On  roadsides  and  in  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland,  less  so  further  north.  FI.  spring  to  autumn. 

The  small-flowered  M.  {M.  parviflora^  Linn.,  or  M.  pusilla^  Eng.  Bot. 
t.  241),  from  southern  Eiirope  and  other  warm  climates,  and  extending  north- 
ward into  Scandinavia,  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  found  in  Kent.  It 
has  the  small  flowers  of  the  dwarf  Jf.,  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
carpels  not  rounded,  but  flat  on  the  back,  with  angular  edges,  as  in  the 
common  M.  The  whorled  M.  {M.  verticillata,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2953), 
from  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  with  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the 
small-flowered  M.,  but  erect  stems,  and  the  flowers  in  close  clusters,  has  ap- 
peared in  cornfields  near  Llanelly,  in  South  Wales. 

2.  Common  IKE  allow.  IVEalva  sylvestris,  Lmn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  671.) 

A biennial,  with  several  erect  or  ascending  stems,  1 to  2 or  even  3 feet 
high,  more  or  less  clothed  with  spreading  hairs,  especially  in  the  upper 
part.  Leaves  on  long  stalks,  orbicular,  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  with 
5 or  7 lobes,  broad  and  short,  but  always  deeper  than  in  the  dwarf  M., 
and  the  middle  one  often  longer  than  the  others.  Flowers  in  axillary  clus- 
ters, usually  of  a reddish  purple ; the  petals  about  9 or  10  lines  long. 
Carpels  usually  10,  flat  on  the  back,  with  angular  edges,  so  that  the  fruit 
has  rather  projecting  ribs  than  furrows  between  the  carpels. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.  Common  in  Europe,  except  at  high 
northern  latitudes,  and  extending  all  across  Russian  Asia.  Abundant  in 
England  and  Ireland,  decreasing  to  the  northward,  and  probably  not  in- 
digenous north  of  the  G-rampians.  FI.  summer. 

3.  IVEusk  ]y[ allow.  IVEalva  moschata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  754.) 

A perennial,  with  several  erect,  simple  or  slightly-branched  stems,  about 
18  inches  high,  covered  with  long,  spreading  hairs.  Radical  leaves  or- 
bicular, with  short,  broad  lobes,  but  those  of  the  stem  deeply  divided  into 
linear  or  wedge-shaped  segments,  which  are  again  pinnatifid  or  3-lobed. 
Flowers  large,  rose-coloured  or  rarely  white,  crowded  at  the  summits  of  the 
stem  and  branches.  Carpels  rounded  on  the  back,  and  very  hairy. 

On  hedge-banks,  roadsides,  and  in  gravelly  pastures,  in  western,  central, 
and  southern  Europe,  extending  northwards  to  south  Sweden,  and  east- 
ward to  Dalmatia.  Not  uncommon  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


III.  AI.TH.a:A.  ALTHEA. 

Involucre  of  more  than  5 bracts,  more  or  less  united  together  at  the  base. 
Calyx  5-lobed.  Ovary  and  fruit  of  Mallow. 

A small  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  western  Asia, 
with  one  or  two  South  African  species. 
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Tall  perennial,  covered  with  a short,  velvety  down 1.  Marsh  A. 

Annual,  with  long,  spreading,  stiff  hairs 2.  Hispid  A. 


The  Holly hocTc  of  our  gardens  is  an  Althoea  from  the  Mediterranean 
region.  The  Althcea  frutex  of  our  gardeners  is  improperly  so  called,  for  it 
is  a species  of  Hibiscus  {H.  syriacus,  Linn.). 

1.  Marsh  Althaea.  Althaea  officinalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Lot.  t.  147.  Marsh  Mallow^ 

Stock  perennial,  the  flowering  stems  erect,  branched,  2 to  3 feet  high, 
covered,  as  well  as  the  foliage  and  inflorescence,  with  a soft,  dense,  velvety 
down.  Leaves  stalked,  broadly  ovate,  undivided  or  8-lobed,  the  lower 
ones  often  cordate  at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  narrow.  Flowers  not  large, 
of  a pale  rose-colour,  on  short  pedicels  in  the  upper  axils,  or  the  greater 
number  forming  almost  leafless  terminal  spikes.  Involucre  divided  into 
several  hnear  segments,  much  shorter  than  the  5-lobed  calyx.  Carpels  15 
to  20,  rounded  on  the  back. 

In  marshes,  especially  in  maritime  districts,  in  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope, and  all  across  Eussian  Asia,  extending  to  northern  Germany,  but  not 
into  Scandinavia.  Not  uncommon  in  southern  England  and  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  not  extending  to  the  north  of  Lincolnshire  or  Arran.  FI. 
rather  late  in  summer. 

2.  Hispid  Althaea.  Althaea  hirsuta,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2i&7 flowers  too  red.) 

An  erect,  stiflP,  but  rather  slender  annual,  seldom  above  a foot  high, 
hispid  with  long,  spreading  hairs.  Leaves  few,  the  upper  ones  divided 
into  3,  5,  or  7 narrow  segments.  Flowers  of  a pale  purplish-blue,  on  long 
axillary  peduncles.  Involucre  of  8 to  20  lanceolate  lobes,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  calyx,  the  petals  about  one  half  longer.  Carpels  numerous,  somewhat 
angular  on  their  edges. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  common  in  southern  Europe,  up  to  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Ehine,  and  occasionally  carried  to  the  northward  as  a 
weed  of  cultivation.  Probably  introduced  as  such  into  Kent,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  fully  established  itself  near  Cobham.  FI.  summer. 


XVII.  THE  LIME  FAMILY.  TILIACE^. 

A rather  large  tropical  Order,  but  limited  in  Britain  to  a 
single  species.  It  differs  from  the  Mallow  family  by  the 
petals  imbricated  but  not  twisted  in  the  bud;  the  stamens 
free,  or  shortly  united  into  several  bundles ; the  anthers 
2-celled,  and  the  carpels  more  completely  consolidated  into  a 
several-celled  ovary. 

I.  IiIME.  TILIA. 

Trees  with  alternate  leaves,  deciduous  stipules,  and  small  cymes  of 
flowers  on  an  axillary  peduncle,  to  wliich  is  attached  a long,  leaf- like  bract. 
Sepals  5,  valvate  in  the  hud.  Petals  5.  Stamens  numerous,  very  shortly 
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cohering  in  several  clusters.  Ovary  globular,  5-celled,  with  2 ovules  in  each 
cell,  attached  to  the  inner  angle.  Style  single,  with  a 5-toothed  stigma. 
Fruit,  a small  globular  nut,  containing  1 or  2 seeds. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  widely  distributed  over  the  temperate  zone 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  where  it  is  the  only  representative  of  the 
family. 

1.  Common  liime.  Tilia  europsea,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Lot.  t.  610.  21  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1705.  Lime-tree.) 

A handsome,  long-lived  tree,  attaining  sometimes  as  much  as  120  feet  in 
height,  but  generally  not  above  half  that  size.  Leaves  stalked,  broadly 
heart-shaped  or  nearly  orbicular,  often  oblique,  and  always  pointed,  serrate 
on  the  edge,  glabrous  above  and  more  or  less  downy  underneath,  especially 
in  the  angles  of  the  principal  veins.  Peduncles  hanging  amongst  the  leaves, 
bordered  or  winged  halfway  up  by  the  long,  narrow,  leaf-hke  bract. 
Flowers  sweet-scented,  of  a pale  whitish-green.  Nut  downy  when  young, 
but  often  glabrous  when  ripe. 

In  woods,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north, 
and  extending  eastward  across  Russian  Asia  to  the  Altai.  Much  planted 
in  Britain,  and  probably  truly  wild  in  southern  and  western  England,  and 
perhaps  in  Ireland.  FI.  svmmer.  It  varies  much  in  the  size  of  the  leaves, 
in  the  degree  of  down  on  their  under  surface  and  on  the  fruits,  in  the 
greater  or  less  prominence  of  the  5 filiform  ribs  of  the  fruit,  etc.  The  truly 
indigenous  form  in  northern  Europe  is  always  a small-leaved  one.  The 
large-leaved  variety  which  we  commonly  plant  {T.  grandifolia,  Eng.  Bot. 
Suppl.  t.  2720)  is  of  south  European  origin,  with  the  leaves  still  further 
enlarged  by  cultivation.  Some  North  American  species  are  also  frequently 
planted. 
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Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  or,  in  exotic  species,  low  shrubs, 
with  opposite  or  rarely  alternate  leaves,  usually  more  or  less 
divided  or  toothed,  and  furnished  with  stipules.  Flowers 
regular  in  the  British  genera,  irregular  in  some  exotic  ones. 
Sepals  5,  overlapping  in  the  bud.  Petals  5,  twisted  in  the  bud. 
Stamens  5 to  10,  often  united  at  the  base.  Ovary  5-lobed  and 
5-celled,  with  one  or  several  seeds  in  each,  all  attached  to  the 
central  axis.  Styles  5.  Emit  5-lobed,  the  carpels  opening  or 
partially  falling  off  when  ripe,  leaving  a central,  persistent 
axis. 

The  Geranium  family  resembles  the  PinTc  aud  Mallow  families  in  the 
twisted  arrangement  of  their  petals,  but  difiers  from  the  former  in  fohage 
as  well  as  in  fruit,  and  from  the  latter  in  the  definite  stamens.  The  species 
are  distributed  nearly  all  over  the  globe,  but  most  numerous  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the 'northern  hemisphere,  and  more  especially  in  south-western 
Africa.  The  limits  of  the  Order  are  as  yet  very  unsettled,  some  botanists 
including  Flaxes^  Balsams^  and  many  other  exotic  genei’a,  whilst  others 
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exclude  Oxalis  and  Tro^pceolum,  confining  it  to  the  old  Linnsean  genus 
G-eranium. 

Leaves  opposite,  cut  or  toothed.  Carpels  1-seeded,  round  the  base  of 
a long-beaked  receptacle  or  axis. 

Ten  stamens 1.  Gebakitim. 

Five  stamens 2.  Eeodium. 

Leaves  radical,  with  three  entire  leaflets.  Eeceptacle  or  axis  not 

beaked.  Carpels  with  several  seeds 3.  Oxalis. 

The  Cape  Pelargoniums^  so  frequent  in  our  greenhouses,  belong  to  the 
Geranium  family.  The  South  American  Tropceolums,  including  the  common 
'Nasturtium  of  our  gardeners,  are  very  nearly  allied  to  Pelargonium^  although 
some  botanists  now  propose  to  remove  them  far  away  from  the  family. 


I.  GSRAD7IUM.  GERANIUM. 

Herbs,  with  forked  stems  often  swollen  at  the  nodes,  opposite,  palmately 
divided  leaves,  and  purphsli  flowers,  solitary  or  two  together,  on  axillary 
peduncles.  Stamens  10,  of  which  5 shorter,  but  generally  with  anthers. 
Ovary  5-lobed,  terminating  in  a long  beak  with  5 short  stigmas  on  the  top, 
the  lobes  being  all  whorled  round  the  long-beaked  receptacle.  Capsule  sepa- 
rating into  5 two-seeded  carpels,  which  curl  upwards,  with  a long  elastic 
awn,  detached  from  the  beak,  and  glabrous  inside. 

A genus  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  a few  species  in  the 
southern,  bjit  always  without  the  tropics.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from 
all  but  Nr  odium  by  the  long  beak  of  the  fruit,  which  has  given  to  the  two 
genera  Geranium  and  Nrodium  the  popular  name  of  Crane" s-hill. 


Kootstock  perennial.  Flowers  usually  large. 

Peduncles  1 -flowered 1.  Blood  G, 

Peduncles  with  2 (rarely  3)  flowers. 

Petals  deeply  notched.  (Flowers  not  so  large.) 5,  Mountain  G. 

Petals  entire  or  slightly  notched. 

Petals  dark  purple,  very  spreading  or  almost  reflexed.  Points 

of  the  sepals  very  short 2.  Bushy  G, 

Petals  bluish-purple.  Sepals  with  long  fine  points. 

Pedicels  of  the  fruit  erect.  Flowers  numerous,  corymbose  3.  Wood  G. 
Pedicels  of  the  fruit  spreading  or  reflexed.  Flowers  in  a 

loose  panicle 4.  Meadow  G. 

Annuals,  with  small  flowers. 


Leaves  of  3 distinct  segments,  which  are  pinnately  cut  or  divided  6.  Merh-Bohert  G. 
Leaves  palmately  cut  or  divided  into  5 or  more  lobes  or  segments. 

Calyx  pyramidal,  with  projecting  angles.  Petals  entire,  much 

longer  than  the  sejjals 7.  Shining  G. 

Calyx  scarcely  angular.  Petals  about  as  long,  unless  deeply 
notched. 

Leaves  divided  to  the  base  into  5 or  more  narrow  cut  seg- 
ments. 

Peduncles  much  shorter  than  the  leafstalks. 


Leaves  much  divided.  Seeds  dotted 11.  Cut-leaved  G. 

Leaves  small,  the  lower  ones  divided  to  the  middle  only. 

Seeds  smooth 9.  Small-Jlowered  G. 

Peduncles  and  pedicels  long  and  slender.  Leaves  much 

divided • 12.  Bong-stalked  G. 

Leaves  orbicular,  seldom  divided  below  the  middle. 

Petals  deeply  notched. 

Petals  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx 5.  Mountain  G. 

Petals  not  longer  than  the  calyx 8.  Bove' s-foot  G. 

Petals  entire  or  slightly  notched. 

Leaves  shortly  divided  into  broad  lobes.  Seeds  dotted  . 10.  Bound-leaved  G. 
Leaves  divided  to  the  middle.  Seeds  smooth  ....  9.  Small-Jlowered  G. 
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Two  other  Continental  perennial  species  are  included  in  some  of  our 
Floras  as  having  occasionally  strayed  from  gardens  ; the  striate  G.  (G-. 
striatum),  with  long  hairs  on  the  stems,  and  rather  large  flowers,  the  petals 
very  pale,  elegantly  veined,  and  rather  deeply  notched ; and  the  Tcnotty  G.  ( G. 
nodosum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1091),  a glabrous  plant,  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  very 
pointed,  and  the  petals  of  a purplish  red,  much  less  notched.  G.  macro- 
rJiizon  and  several  other  exotic  perennials  are  also  cultivated  in  our  flower- 
gardens. 

1.  Blood  Geranium.  Geranium  sanguineum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  272.) 

Bootstock  tliick  and  woody,  sometimes  creeping.  Stems  numerous,  about 
a foot  long,  decumbent  or  rarely  erect,  with  spreading  hairs.  Leaves  nearly 
orbicular,  but  divided  to  the  base  in  5 or  7 segments,  which  are  again  cut 
into  3 or  5 narrow  lobes.  Flowers  large,  of  a dark  purple,  growing  singly 
on  long,  slender  peduncles.  Sepals  hairy,  with  a fine  point.  Petals  twice 
as  long,  obovate,  slightly  notched,  and  very  spreading. 

In  dry  woods  and  pastures,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  penetrating  far  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  it  occurs  in  many 
localities  and  yet  is  not  very  general.  FI.  summer.  A variety  with  more 
flesh-coloured  flowers,  and  of  shorter  growth,  originally  found  in  the  Isle 
of  Walney,  Lancashire,  has  been  published  as  a species,  under  the  name 
of  G.  lancastriense. 

2.  Dusky  Geranium.  Geranium  phoeum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  322.) 

Bootstock  and  general  mode  of  growth  of  the  wood  G.,  but  the  stems  are 
weaker,  with  fewer  flowers,  the  leaves  less  deeply  cut,  with  broader  lobes, 
and  the  petals,  of  a dark,  dingy  purple  colour,  are  broadly  obovate,  quite 
entire,  and  spread  very  open  from  the  base,  or  are  almost  reflexed. 

In  woods  and  meadows,  in  hilly  districts,  in  central  and  western  Europe, 
not  extending  to  its  eastern  limits,  and  in  northern  Europe  only  as  an 
introduced  plant.  In  Britain,  also  believed  to  be  an  introduced  plant, 
although  said  to  be  apparently  wild  in  some  parts  of  Westmoreland  and 
Yorkshire.  FI.  all  summer. 

3.  "Wood  Geranium.  Geranium  sylvaticum,  Linn.' 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  121.) 

Bootstock  very  short,  covered  with  the  brown  scarious  stipules  of  the  old 
leaves.  Stems  erect  or  ascending,  1 to  2 feet  high  or  rather  more.  Radical 
leaves  on  long  stalks,  palmately  divided  almost  to  the  base  with  5 or  7 
pointed  lobes  more  or  less  cut  and  seiTated.  Stem-leaves  few,  on  much 
shorter  stalks.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  is  repeatedly  forked,  forming  a 
rather  dense,  corymbose  panicle  of  handsome  purplish  flowers.  Peduncles 
short,  each  vsdth  two  flowers,  on  short  pedicels,  which  remain  erect  when 
the  fruit  ripens.  Sepals  ending  in  a fine  point  above  a line  long.  Petals 
obovate,  slightly  notched,  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Filaments  of 
the  stamens  hairy,  scarcely  flattened. 

In  moist  woods  and  thickets,  and  mountain  meadows,  throughout  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia,  extending  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in 
western,  central,  and  northern  England,  Scotland,  and  northern  Ireland. 
FI.  summer. 
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4.  Meadow  Geranium.  "Geranium  pratense,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  404.) 

Distinguished  from  the  wood  G.  cliiefly  by  its  more  cut  leaves,  and  larger 
bluish-purple  flowers  loosely  panicled  on  longer  peduncles  ; the  pedicels 
always  more  or  less  spreading  or  reflexed  after  flowering.  The  fllaments 
are  also  much  flattened  in  their  lower  part,  and  the  claws  of  the  petals 
ciliated  on  the  edge,  not  bearded  inside. 

In  meadows,  woods,  and  thickets,  roadsides,  etc.,  widely  spread  over 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic  species,  although,  hke  the  last, 
chiefly  a mountain  plant  in  southern  Europe.  In  Britain,  rather  less  fre- 
quent than  the  wood  G.,  not  extending  so  far  north  in  Scotland,  but  more  » 
widely  spread  in  southern  England ; not  recorded  in  the  Irish  Flora.  FL 
summer. 

5.  Mountain  Geranium.  Geranium  pyrenaicum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  405.) 

A perennial,  like  the  four  last  species,  but  with  smaller  flowers,  and  much 
of  the  habit  of  the  annual  ones.  Stems  often  2 feet  long  or  more,  and 
branched,  more  or  less  covered  with  short,  soft  hairs.  Leaves  orbicular, 
deeply  cut  into  5 or  7 coarsely,  toothed,  usually  obtuse,  lobes.  Flowers  nu- 
merous, on  slender  pedicels,  two  together  on  each  peduncle.  Sepals  scarcely 
2 lines  long.  Petals  about  twice  their  length,  pale  purple  and  veined,  deeply 
notched. 

A native  of  the  hilly  districts  of  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  but  frequently  naturalized  on  roadsides  and  waste  places  further 
to  tlie  north.  In  Britain  it  appears  to  be  fully  established  in  several  parts 
of  England,  southern  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 

6.  Slerb-Robert  Geranium.  Geranium  Robertianunx,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1486.  Herh- Robert.) 

An  erect  or  spreading,  much  branched  annual,  6 inches  to  near  a foot 
high,  generally  bearing  a few  soft  hairs,  often  turning  bright  red  in  all  its 
parts,  and  smelling  disagreeably  when  rubbed.  Leaves  divided  into  3 pin- 
nate or  twice  pinnate  segments,  never  orbicular  or  palmate  (except  the  3 
primary  divisions).  Flowers  rather  small.  Sepals  hairy,  with  long  points. 
Petals  reddish-purple  or  rarely  white,  sometimes  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  obovate  and  entire,  with  glabrous,  erect  claws.  Carpels  gla- 
brous, with  a few  transverse  wrinkles. 

In  stony  and  waste  places,  open  woods,  etc.,  very  common  throughout 
Europe,  Russian  and  central  Asia,  and  northern  America,  short  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  the  whole  season.  A maritime 
variety,  with  thicker  leaves  and  smaller  flowers,  has  been  described  under 
the  name  of  G.  purpureum  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2648). 

7.  Shining  Geranium.  Geranium  lucidum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  75,  the  leaves  not  correct.) 

An  annual,  often  turning  red  like  the  llerb-Robert  G.,  but  always  gla- 
brous and  shining,  and  the  leaves  are  orbicular  and  palmately  lobed,  with 
broad  segments  usually  obtuse,  or  rarely  slightly  pointed.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished also  from  all  our  Geraniums  by  the  pyramidal  calyx,  the  edges 
of  the  erect  sepals  forming  very  projecting  angles.  Petals  like  those  of  the 
Herb-Robert  G.,  but  smaller. 
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In  stony  and  waste  places,  on  old  walls,  etc.,  in  temperate  and  southern 
Europe  and  central  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia.  Gene- 
rally distributed  over  Britain,  excepting  northern  Scotland.  FL  spring  and 
summer. 

8.  Dove's-foot  Geranium.  Geranium  molle,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  778.) 

An  annual,  often  tufted  at  the  base,  more  or  less  covered  with  rather 
long,  soft,  spreading  hairs ; the  stems  weak  and  spreading,  very  short  when 
first  flowering,  and  seldom  attaining  a foot.  E-adical  leaves  numerous,  on 
very  long  stalks,,  orbicular,  rather  above  an  inch  diameter,  divided  to  below 
the  middle  into  7 to  11  obovate  or  wedge-shaped  lobes,  which  are  again  3- 
or  5-lobed  ; the  upper  leaves  few,  small,  with  fewer  but  deeper  and  nar- 
rower divisions.  Peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves,  each  with  2 small 
purplish  flowers;  the  sepals  obtuse  or  scarcely  poipted ; the  petals  deeply 
notched,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  Carpels  distinctly  marked  with 
transverse  wrinkles.  Seeds  quite  smooth,  without  dots. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  throughout  Europe,  except  perhaps  the 
extreme  north,  and  spread  over  many  other  countries  as  a weed  of  cultiva- 
tion. Abundant  in  Britain.  FL  the  whole  season. 

9.  Small-flowered  Geranium.  Geranium  pusillum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  385.) 

Very  near  the  dove's-foot  G.,  but  less  hairy,  and  the  leaves  usually 
smaller  and  more  deeply  divided.  Sepals  with  a short  but  distinct  point. 
Petals  but  slightly  notched.  Carpels  not  wrinkled,  but  hairy  as  in  the 
round-leaved  G'.,  whilst  the  seeds  are  as  smooth  as  in  the  dove's-foot  G. 
Five  of  the  stamens  have  usually,  and  perhaps  constantly,  no  anthers,  as 
in  Erodium.  The  upper  leaves  are  sometimes  divided  to  the  base  ; the 
species  is  then  distinguished  from  the  cut-leaved  G.  by  the  smaller  leaves 
and  smooth  seeds. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  throughout  Europe,  except  the  extreme 
nortli,  but  not  generally  so  common  as  the  dove' s-foot  G.  In  Britain  cer- 
tainly not  so  abundant  as  that  species,  but  perhaps  sometimes  mistaken  for 
it,  and  thus  overlooked.  FI.  all  summer. 

10.  Hound-leaved  Geranium.  Geranium  rotundifolium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  157.) 

Usually  rather  a stouter  plant  than  the  dove' s-foot  G^.,  but  with  the 
same  orbicular  leaves  and  soft  hairs  ; the  lobes  of  the  leaves  rather  broader, 
more  obtuse,  and  not  so  deep  ; the  peduncles  shorter ; the  flowers  still  smaller, 
with  entire  obovate  petals,  scarcely  exceeding  the  slightly  pointed  sepals. 
Carpels  hairy,  without  wrinkles,  and  the  seeds  dotted,  as  in  the  two  follow- 
ing species. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  recorded  as  common  in  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia,  and  certainly  so  in  the  south,  but  much  less  frequent  in  the 
north,  the  dove's-foot  G.  being,  probably,  frequently  mistaken  for  it.  In 
Britam  rather  scarce,  chiefly  occurring  in  southern  and  central  England, 
and  some  parts  of  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

11.  Cut-leaved  Geranium.  Geranium  dissectum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  753.) 

An  annual,  like  the  three  last,  but  often  more  erect,  and  usually  more 
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branched,  and  the  leaves  much  more  deeply  divided  into  5,  7 or  9 narrow 
segments,  which  are  again  deeply  trifid  or  lobed.  Peduncles  very  short, 
bearing  two  small  purple  flowers  ; the  sepals  rather  larger  than  in  the  three 
last  species,  with  distinct  subulate  points ; the  petals  about  their  length, 
slightly  notched.  Carpels  hairy,  without  wrinkles.  Seeds  beautifully  and 
minutely  reticulated  or  dotted.  The  hairiness  of  the  plant  is  variable ; usually 
the  stems  are  clothed  with  long,  reflexed  hairs,  the  leaves  with  a short,  soft 
down. 

In  dry  pastures,  waste  and  cultivated  places,  common  in  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  spring 
and  summer. 

12.  Xfon^-stalked  Geranium.  Geranium  columbinum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  259.) 

An  annual,  with  slender,  decumbent,  slightly  hairy  stems ; the  leaves 
deeply  divided  as  in  the  cut-leaved  G.,  but  the  segments  still  narrower, 
mostly  linear ; the  peduncles  and  pedicels  long  and  slender ; the  calyx  con- 
siderably longer,  with  long,  slender  points.  Petals  entire  or  notched,  seldom 
exceeding  the  calyx.  Carpels  but  slightly  hairy,  or  quite  glabrous,  not 
wrinkled.  Seeds  dotted  as  in  the  cut-leaved  G. 

In  dry  pastures,  on  banks  and  waste  places,  widely  spread  'over  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Not  so  common  as  the  cut- 
leaved G.  in  Britain,  and  very  local  in  Scotland.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 


II.  ERODIUM.  ERODIUM. 


Prostrate  or  decumbent  herbs,  difiering  from  Geranium  in  the  divisions 
or  nerves  of  the  leaves  being  pinnate,  not  palmate  ; in  the  stamens  always  re- 
duced to  5,  the  5 alternate  ones  being  rudimentary  only ; in  the  awns  of  the 
carpels  bearded  with  a few  long  hairs  on  the  inside,  and  spirally  twisted 
after  they  are  detached  from  the  axis.  The  flowers  are  also  frequently  more 
than  two  together,  in  an  umbel  on  the  summit  of  the  peduncle. 

The  geographical  range  is  nearly  that  of  Geranium.,  in  which  genus  it 
was  included  by  Linnseus.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  species  are  ma- 
ritime plants  from  the  Mediterranean  regions,  or  roadside  weeds,  with  flowers 
so  insignificant,  that  but  few  have  ever  been  cultivated. 


Leaves  pinnate,  with  distinct  segments. 

Segments  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  toothed  lobes.  Flowers 

of  a reddish  purple  1.  Common  JE. 

Segments  ovate,  coarsely  toothed  or  shortly  lobed. 

Flowers  of  a bluish  purple 3.  Mush  F, 

Leaves  toothed  or  lobed,  but  not  divided  into  distinct  segments. 

Leaves  ovate 3.  Sea  E. 

Leaves  palmately  lobed Small-Jlowered  Geranium. 


1.  Common  Erodium.  Erodium  cicutarium,  L’Her. 


/ 


(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1768.)  ^ 

Usually  an  annual,  but  often  forming  a dense  tuft,  with  a thick  taproot, 
and  in  some  situations  lasting  at  least  a second  year,  always  more  or  less 
covered  with  spreading  hairs,  whicli  are  sometimes  viscid.  Stems  some- 
times exceedingly  sliort,  sometimes  lengthening  out  to  6 inches  or  near  a foot. 
Loaves  mostly  radical,  pinnate,  on  long  stalks,  the  segments  distinct  and 
deeply  pinnatifid,  with  narrow,  more  or  less  cut  lobes.  Peduncles  erect, 
bearing  an  umbel  of  from  2 or  3 to  10  or  12  small  purple  or  pink  flowers. 
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Sepals  pointed,  about  the  length  of  the  obovate,  entire  petals.  Carpels 
slightly  hairy,  the  beak  varying  from  6 to  18  lines  in  length. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  lands  and  dry  pastures,  especially  near  the  sea, 
and  on  roadsides ; very  commoTi  in  Europe,  Russian  and  central  Asia,  and 
northern  America,  short  of  the  Aj'ctic  Circle.  Generally  distributed  over 
Britain.  FL  spring  and  summer.  A maritime,  more  viscid,  and  hairy 
variety,  known  in  southern  Europe  as  FI.  hirtum^  is  also  found  on  our  own 
coasts. 

2.  Musk  Erodium.  Erodium  moschatum,  L’Her. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  902.) 

A much  larger  and  coarser  plant  than  the  common  jE'.,  often  emitting  a 
strong  smell  of  musk.  Stems  often  a foot  long.  Leaves  on  long  footstalks, 
with  from  9 to  11  distinct,  ovate  segments  or  leaflets,  often  cordate  at  the 
base,  and  deeply  tootlied  or  shortly  pinnatifid.  Flowers  generally  numerous 
in  the  umbel,  of  a bluish  purple,  rather  larger  than  in  the  common  E., 
although  the  petals  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  Peduncles  often 
6 or  8 inches  long. 

In  sandy,  waste  places  and  heaths,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  western  and 
southern  Europe.  Abundant  in  the  Channel  Islands,  in  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  occurring  occasionally  on  the  southern  and  western 
coasts  of  England.  FI.  summer. 

3.  Sea  Erodium.  Erodium  maritimuiUj  L’Her. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  646.) 

A small,  softly  hairy,  often  viscid  annual,  with  the  same  varying  habit  as 
the  common  E.^  but  easily  distinguished  by  the  simple,  not  pinnate  leaves, 
often  not  above  half  an  inch  long,  ovate-cordate,  more  or  less  toothed  or  even 
lobed,  but  seldom  beyond  halfway  to  the  midrib.  Peduncles  seldom  longer 
than  the  leaves,  witli  1,  2,  or  rarely  more,  small,  reddish-purple  flowers. 
Beak  of  the  fruit  seldom  above  6 lines  long ; the  hairs  of  the  inside  of  the 
awn  very  few,  or  perhaps  sometimes  entirely  wanting. 

In  maritime  sands,  in  western  Europe,  and  on  the  Mediterranean, 
where  it  varies  much  more  than  with  us,  and  should  probably  include 
several  species  of  modern  botanists.  Not  uncommon  on  the  south  and  west 
coasts  of  England,  up  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  less  frequent  in  Ireland. 
Has  been  found  also  in  some  inland  situations  in  England.  FI.  all  summer. 


III.  OXAIiIS.  OXALIS. 

Herbs,  either  annual,  or  with  a tuberous  or  creeping,  perennial  rootstock, 
and,  in  European  species,  palmately  trifoliolate,  long-stalked  leaves.  Flowers 
solitary,  or  several  in  an  umbel,  on  radical  or  axillary  peduncles.  Sepals  5. 
Petals  5.  Stamens  10.  Ovary  angular,  not  beaked,  5-celled,  with  several 
ovules  in  each  cell.  Styles  5,  short,  scarcely  united  at  the  base.  Capsule 
with  5 angles,  opening  in  as  many  valves. 

A very  numerous  genus,  widely  diffused  over  the  temperate  and  hotter 
regions  of  the  globe.  A few  tropical  species  have  entire  or  pinnate  leaves, 
and  are  occasionally  undershrubs  ; but  the  great  mass  of  the  genus,  like  the 
few  European  species,  are  remarkable  for  their  leaves,  with  3 obovate  leaflets 
like  those  of  a Clover. 

Flowers  white.  Peduncles  radical,  1-flowered 1.  Sorrel  O. 

Flowers  small,  yellow.  Stem  elongated.  Peduncles  axillary  ...  2.  Frooumbent  O. 
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Many  exotic  species,  with  yellow  or  reddish  flowers,  have  at  various 
times  been  cultivated,  either  in  our  flower-gardens,  or,  for  their  tuberous 
rootstocks,  as  esculents. 

1.  Sorrel  Oxalis.  Oxalis  Acetosella,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  762.  IVood-sorrel.) 

E-ootstock  shortly  creeping,  slender,  but  often  knotted  with  thickened 
scales.  Leaves  radical,  with  long  stalks,  and  3 obovate,  delicately  green 
leaflets,  with  a slightly  acid  flavour.  Peduncles  radical,  long  and  slender, 
bearing  a single,  rather  large  white  flower,  and  2 small  bracts,  about  half- 
way up.  Sepals  small,  ovate,  obtuse,  thin.  Petals  obovate,  about  6 lines 
long.  Capsule  ovoid,  with  2 shining  black  seeds  in  each  cell. 

In  woods,  throughout  Europe,  Russian  and  central  Asia,  and  northern 
America.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  early  spring.  This  is  the  original  of 
the  Irish  Shamrock^  although  that  emblem  is  now  represented  by  the  white 
Clover. 

2.  Procumbent  Oxalis.  Oxalis  corniculata^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1726.) 

A more  or  less  downy  annual,  or,  in  warmer  climates,  a perennial,  with 
slender,  spreading  branches,  seldom  above  6 inches  long.  Leaves  of  3 
deeply  obcordate  leaflets,  with  small  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  leafstalks. 
Peduncles  slender,  axillary,  bearing  an  umbel  of  from  2 to  4,  or  rarely  5, 
pale  yellow  flowers,  much  smaller  than  in  the  Sorrel  O. 

Believed  to  be  of  American  origin,  but  now  a common  weed  in  all  the  hotter, 
and  most  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  In  Britain,  only  in  a few 
localities  in  southern  England,  except  where  accidentally  introduced  into 
gardens.  FI.  the  whole  season.  A closely  allied  American  species,  the 
O.  stricta.,  with  a more  erect  stem  and  no  perceptible  stipules,  has  also  oc- 
casionally appeared  among  garden  weeds. 


The  Rue  of  our  gardens  {Ruta  graveolens'),  and  the  Fraxinella  of  flower- 
gardens  {Dictamnus  Fraxinella\  both  from  southern  Europe,  belong  to  the 
very  large  Rue  family,  chiefly  numerous  within  the  tropics,  and  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  but  unrepresented  in  Britain.  The  Diosmas,  Correas^ 
and  many  other  South  African  and  Austrahan  plants  in  our  plant-houses, 
are  members  of  the  same  family. 


XIX.  THE  BALSAM  FAMILY.  BALSAMIXE^. 

A single  genus,  whose  precise  affinities  are  as  yet  very  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  which  has  therefore  been  established  as 
an  independent  family. 

I.  BALSAM.  IMPATIENS. 

Herbs,  mostly  glabrous  or  almost  succulent,  with  alternate,  undivided 
leaves,  no  stipules,  and  very  irregular  flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  all 
coloured,  and  consisting  usually  of  6 pieces,  viz. : 2 outer,  opposite  (sepals), 
flat  and  obhque ; the  next  (upper  sepal,  although  by  the  twisting  of  the 
pedicel  it  hangs  lowest),  large,  hood-shaped,  ending  below  in  a conical  spur  j 
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the  fourth  (lower  petal,  but  uppermost  from  the  twisting  of  the  pedicel), 
much  smaller,  but  yet  very  broad,  and  somewhat  concave ; the  2 innermost 
(petals)  very  oblique  and  irregularly  shaped,  more  or  less  divided  into  two 
unequal  lobes.  Stamens  5,  with  very  short,  tliick  filaments,  the  anthers  co- 
hering in  a mass  round  the  pistil.  Ovary  5-celled,  with  several  ovules  in 
each  cell.  Stigmas  5,  minute,  sessile  or  nearly  so.  Capsule  bursting  elasti- 
cally in  5 valves,  which  roll  inwards,  scattering  the  seeds. 

A numerous  genus,  chiefly  East  Indian,  with  a few  North  American 
species. 

Flowers  yellow.  Spur  of  the  calyx  loosely  bent  back,  and  entire  ...  1.  Yellow  B. 
Flowers  orange-brown.  Spurs  closely  bent  back  upon  the  calyx,  and 

notched  at  the  extremity 2.  Orange  B. 

Several  East  Indian  species  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  and  amongst 
them  the  well-known  garden  Balsam  (/.  Balsamina)^  whose^flowers  become 
double  with  great  readiness.  / - ^ ■ /r 

1.  Yellow  Balsam.  Impatiens  Noli-me-tanf^ere,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  937.  Touch-me-not.) 

An  erect,  glabrous,  branching  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high ; the*  stem  rather 
succulent,  and  swollen  at  the  nodes.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  pointed,  toothed, 
of  a pale  green,  and  very  flaccid.  Peduncles  axillary,  slender,  bearing  one 
or  tw'o  perfect  flowers,  which  are  large  and  showy,  yellow,  spotted  with 
orange  ; the  hooded  sepal  ending  in  a long  spur,  curved  upwards,  and  bent 
back  upon  the  flower.  These  flowers  seldom  set  their  seed  in  this  country ; 
the  pods  are  chiefly  produced  by  minute,  imperfect  flowers,  of  which  there 
are  several  on  the  same  peduncles  as  the  perfect  ones. 

In  moist  woods  and  shady  places,  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  chiefly 
in  northern  England  and  North  Wales,  extending  neither  into  Scotland 
nor  Ireland.  FI.  summer.,  till  rather  late. 

2.  Orange  Balsam.  Impatiens  fulva,  Nutt. 

(Eng.  Bot.  SuppL  t.  2794.) 

An  annual,  closely  resembling  the  yellow  B.,  except  that  the  flowers  are 
of  a deeper  orange-colour,  spotted  with  reddish-brown,  and  the  spur  is  very 
closely  bent  back  upon  the  calyx,  and  slightly  notched  at  the  extremity. 

A North  American  plant,  which  appears  to  have  fully  established  itself 
along  the  Wey,  and  some  other  streams  in  Surrey.  FI.  summer. 


XX.  THE  MILKWORT  FAMILY.  POLYGALACE^. 

A family  represented  in  Europe  only  by  Milkwort  itself. 
The  other  genera  associated  with  it  are  chiefly  tropical  or 
natives  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  differing  from  Milkwort  in 
the  form  and  consistence  of  their  fruit,  or  in  minor  details  in 
the  structure  of  their  flowers. 

I.  MILKWORT.  POLYGALA. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  entire  leaves,  usually  alternate,  no  stipules,  and 
very  irregular  flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Sepals  5,  of  which  the  two  inner 
are  larger,  usually  petal-like,  and  commonly  called  wings.  Petals  3,  4,  or  5^ 
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the  lowest  very  small  and  subulate,  and  all  more  or  less  united  with  the 
stamens.  Stamens  united  in  two  parcels,  each  with  4 anthers  opening  by 
pores  at  the  summit.  Style  1,  with  a single  stigma.  Ovary  and  capsule 
flat,  2 -celled,  with  a single  pendulous  seed  in  each  cell. 

A very  numerous  genus,  widely  diffused  over  most  parts  of  the  globe. 
Several  of  the  showy  south  African  species  are  often  cultivated  in  our 
greenhouses. 

1.  Common  Milkwort.  Polygala  vulgaris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  76,  and  Suppl.  t.  2827,  and  P.  amara,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2764. 

Milkwort^ 

A glabrous  or  nearly  glabrous  perennial,  with  a short-tufted  or  almost 
woody  stock,  and  numerous  diffuse  or  ascending  branches,  from  an  inch  or 
two  to  near  a foot  long.  It  will  also  occasionally  flower  the  first  year,  so  as 
to  appear  annual.  Leaves  crowded  at  the  base,  the  lowest  obovate  or  even 
orbicular,  especially  in  young  plants,  the  upper  ones  oblong-lanceolate,  or 
even  linear,  2 or  3 lines  to  near  an  inch  long.  Flowers  usually  bright  blue 
or  pink,  hanging  on  short  pedicels  in  elegant  terminal  racemes,  with  a small 
bract  at  the  base  of  each  pedicel.  Three  outer  sepals  small,  linear,  and 
greenish,  the  2 ivings  twice  as  large,  obovate  or  oblong,  coloured  and  elegantly 
veined  ; after  flowering  they  lie  flat  on  the  capsule,  but  become  greener. 
Petals  much  smaller,  the  2 lateral  oblong-linear,  the  lowest  keel- shaped,  and 
tipped  with  a little  crest.  Style  dilated  at  the  top.  Capsule  green,  orbi- 
cular, surrounded  by  a narrow  wing,  notched  at  the  top.  Seeds  oblong, 
downy. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  on  banks,  under  hedges,  etc.,  throughout 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
FI.  all  summer.  It  varies  much  in  the  relative  size  of  the  lower  and  upper 
leaves,  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  in  the  veins  and  the  breadth  of 
the  wings,  etc.,  and  many  forms  which  have  appeared  constant  in  particular 
localities,  have  at  various  times  been  characterized  as  species.* 


XXI.  THE  MAPLE  TEIBE,  ACEEACE^. 


(A  Tribe  oftbe  Sapindus  family  or  SapindacecB.) 


The  Maple  tribe  corresponds  to  the  Linnean  genus  Acer, 
'which  modern  botanists  have  broken  up  into  two  or  three,  by 
the  separation  of  a few  North  American  or  East  Indian  species. 
The  whole  group  consists,  however,  but  of  very  few  species, 
ranging  over  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  true  SapindacecB  are  mostly  tropical  trees  or  lofty  climbers,  and  are 
seldom  to  be  met  with  even  in  our  hothouses ; but  the  llorsechestnuts  (^^- 
culus,  Linn.),  so  much  planted  in  our  parks  and  grounds,  form  another  dis- 
tinct tribe  of  the  same  family,  or,  according  to  some  botanists,  the  small 
adjoining  family  of  Hippocastaneoe,  which,  like  tlie  Maple  tribe,  contains  a 
small  number  of  trees  or  shrubs  from  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  Bladder- 
nut  of  our  shrubberies  {Slaphylea  pinnala,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1560),  from  central 


* See  Babinp;ton’s  Manual,  4th  edit.  pp.  40  and  41,  for  three  of  these  proiio.'^ed  species 
considered  as  Britisli. 
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and  eastern  Europe,  is  tlie  type  of  a third  tribe  of  Sapindacecs^  in  which, 
as  in  the  Maples  and  HorsecTiestmits,  the  leaves  are  always  opposite,  whilst 
in  tiie  true  Sapindacea  they  are  generally  alternate. 

I.  MAPLE.  ACEE. 

Trees,  with  opposite,  palmately-veined  and  lobed  leaves,  no  stipules,  and 
small,  greenish  flowers,  in  axillary  corymbs  or  racemes.  Sepals  usually  5, 
overlapping  each  other  in  the  bud,  and  more  or  less  united  at  the  base. 
Petals  5,  or  sometimes  4,  or  entirely  wanting.  Stamens  about  8,  inserted  on 
a thick  disk  below  the  ovary.  Ovary  2 -lobed  or  rarely  3-lobed,  each  lobe 
enclosing  one  cell  with  2 ovules  suspended  from  the  inner  angle.  Styles  2, 
rarely  3,  often  united  at  the  base.  Fruit  separating  when  ripe  into  2,  rarely 
3,  indehiscent  carpels  or  nuts,  produced  into  a wing  at  the  top,  and  called 
Jeeps  or  samaras.  Seeds  1 or  2 in  each  carpel,  without  albumen. 

A genus  not  numerous  in  species,  but  extending  over  Europe,  Eussian 
and  central  Asia,  and  North  America.  It  differs  from  all  British  trees,  ex- 
cept the  AsJi.,  by  its  opposite  leaves,  and  from  that  genus  by  the  flowers,  and 
by  the  palmate  not  pinnate  leaves. 

Flowers  on  short,  loose,  erect  corymbs.  Wings  of  the  carpels  di- 
verging horizontally 1.  Common  M. 

Flowers  in  pendulous  racemes.  Wings  of  the  carpels  erect,  parallel 

or  sMghtly  diverging  2.  Sycamore  M. 

The  A.  platanoides  and  A.  monspessulanum  from  eastern  or  southern 
'EiViVO'^b,t\\Q  sugar  Maple  {A.  saccJiaratum) , from  North  America,  and  some 
other  exotic  true  Maples,  besides  the  asJi-leaved  Maple forming  the  genus 
Negundo,  from  North  America,  may  be  met  with  in  our  parks  and  plantations. 

1.  Common  Maple.  Acer  campestre,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  304.) 

When  full-grown,  a rather  handsome,  round-headed,  though  not  very  tall 
tree,  with  a dense,  dark  green  foliage,  but,  as  it  is  of  slow  growth  and  flowers 
when  young,  it  is  often  seen  as  a small  scraggy  tree,  or  mere  bush,  in  our 
hedges.  Leaves  on  slender  stalks,  2 to  3 inches  broad,  divided  to  about  the 
middle  into  5 broad,  usually  obtuse  lobes,  entire  or  sinuate,  glabrous  above, 
often  downy  underneath.  Flowers  few,  on  slender  pedicels,  in  loose,  erect 
corymbs,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Carpels  downy  or  rarely  glabrous,  the 
wings  spreading  horizontally,  so  as  to  form  together  one  straight  line. 

In  European  woods,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus;  and  northward 
to  southern  Sweden.  In  Britain,  abundant  in  southern  England,  and  appa- 
rently truly  indigenous  as  far  north  as  Cheshh’e  and  the  Tyne.  Scarcely  in- 
digenous in  Ireland.  FI.  spring. 

2.  Sycamore  Maple.  Acer  Fseudo-platanus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  303.  Sgcamore.) 

A much  handsomer  and  freer-growing  tree  than  i\ie  common  M.,  the  leaves 
larger,  with  more  pointed  and  toothed  lobes,  not  unhke  those  of  a Plane-tree. 
Flowers  in  loose,  oblong,  hanging  racemes.  Wiugs  of  the  carpels  nearly 
parallel,  or  diverging  so  as  to  form  a right  angle,  not  spreading  into  one 
straight  line. 

A native  of  the  mountains  of  central  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extensively 
planted  in  Britain,  and  in  many  places  sows  itself  so  readily  that  it  may 
almost  be  considered  as  naturalized.  FI.  spring. 
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XXII.  THE  CELASTRTJS  EAMILY.  CELASTEACEHl. 

A rather  numerous  family,  in  warm  climates  of  both  the 
new'  and  the  old  world,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but 
confined  in  Britain  to  the  single  genus  Spindle-tree.  The 
exotic  genera  associated  wdth  it  differ  chiefly  in  the  shape  of 
the  parts  of  the  flow'ers,  or  in  the  various  forms  the  fruit 
assumes  as  it  ripens. 

I.  SFIfJDIjE-TREE.  EVONYMUS. 

Shrubs,  with  opposite,  uudivided  leaves,  and  small,  green  or  purplish, 
regular  flowers,  in  loose,  axillary  cymes.  Calyx  small  and  flat,  with  4 or  5 
broad,  short  lobes,  overlapping  each  otlier  in  the  bud.  Petals  as  many,  also 
overlapping  each  other.  Stamens  as  many,  alternating  with  the  petals, 
and  united  wuth  them  on  a slightly  thickened  disk,  which  covers  the  base  of 
the  calyx.  Ovary  immersed  in  the  disk,  with  a very  short,  protruding  style. 
Capsule  with  4 (rarely  3 or  5)  angles  or  lobes,  enclosing  as  many  cells,  and 
opening,  when  ripe,  in  as  many  valves  along  the  middle  of  each  cell.  Seeds 
solitary  in  each  cell,  enclosed  in  a coloured,  fleshy  arillus.  Embryo  in  a 
fleshy  albumen. 

A genus  widely  diffused  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  and 
easily  recognized  by  its  fruit. 

1.  Common  Epindle-tree.  Kvonymus  europseus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  362.  Spindle-tree.') 

A glabrous  shrub,  about  3 to  5 feet  high.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  ovate- 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  pointed,  and  minutely  toothed.  Peduncles  shorter 
than  the  leaves,  with  seldom  more  than  3 or  5 flow'ers,  of  a yellowish-green 
colour.  Petals  4,  obovate,  about  2 lines  long,  the  stamens  half  that  length. 
Pod  red  when  ripe,  opening  at  the  angles  so  as  to  show  the  seeds  enclosed  in 
a brilliant  orange-coloured  arillus. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe,  and  western 
Asia,  extending  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Frequent  in  many  pans  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  does  not  reach  far  into  Scotland.  FL  spring  or 
early  summer. 

The  E.  latifolius,  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  E.  atropurpureus, 
from  North  America,  and  some  other  exotic  species,  are  occasionally  planted 
in  our  shrubberies. 


XAIIT.  THE  BTTCKTHORH  FAMILY.  EIIAMXACE.E. 

An  extensive  family,  widely  dispersed  over  the  globe,  but 
confined  in  Britain  to  the  single  genus  JBucklliorn.  The 
exotic  genera  all  agree  with  that  one,  and  differ  from  the  ad- 
joining families  in  the  position  of  the  stamens,  alternating  with 
the  sepals,  the  petals  either  small  and  opposite  to  (or  under- 
neath) the  stamens,  or  wanting. 
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The  CeanotTiuses  of  our  gardens  belong  to  this  family.  The  Grape  Vine, 
the  Virginian  creeper,  and  other  species  of  Vitis  and  Cistus  have  the  same 
relative  position  of  the  stamens  and  sepals  ; but  the  stamens  being  more 
decidedly  hypogynous,  and  the  habit  different,  they  form  the  independent 
Vine  family. 

I.  BUCKTHORN.  EHAMNUS. 

Shrubs,  with  alternate  undivided  leaves,  and  small  green  flowers  on  short 
pedicels,  usually  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  with  4 or  5 
short,  deciduous  teeth  or  sepals.  Petals  none  or  very  small.  Stamens  4 or 
5,  alternating  with  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  and  opposite  the  petals,  inserted  on 
a disk  which  lines  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  free,  3-  or  4-celled,  with  one 
erect  ovule  in  each  cell.  Style  very  short.  Fruit  a small  berry  (or  drupe) 
enclosing  3 or  4 small  one-seeded  nuts.  Embryo  in  a fleshy  albumen. 

A considerable  genus  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  both 
in  the  new  and  the  old  world,  penetrating  into  the  tropics,  with  a few  south- 
ern species. 

Leaves  minutely  toothed.  Branches  often  thorny.  Flowers  dioecious ; 

stamens  4 1.  Common  B. 

Leaves  entire.  No  thorns.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  ; stamens  5 . . .2.  Alder  B. 

The  evergreen  Alaternus  of  our  shrubberies,  is  a species  of  Buckthorn 
(H.  A laternus)  from  southern  Europe. 

1.  Common  Buckthorn.  Rhamnus  catharticus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1629.) 

A glabrous  shrub  with  spreading  branches,  the  smaller  ones  often  ending 
in  a stout  thorn.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  acuminate  or  pointed,  rarely  obtuse, 

to  2 inches  long,  bordered  by  very  small  regular  teeth,  marked  with  a 
few  prominent  veins,  obliquely  diverging  from  the  midrib,  and  mostly  pro- 
ceeding from  below  the  middle.  Flowers  dioecious,  very  small,  usually 
thickly  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Petals  4,  very  narrow,  and  not 
longer  than  the  teeth  of  the  calyx.  Fruit  black,  about  the  size  of  a pea. 

In  hedges  and  bushy  places,  extending  over  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and 
northern  America,  but  not  an  Arctic  species.  Not  abundant  in  England 
or  Ireland,  and  very  rare  in  Scotland.  FI.  spring  or  early  summer. 

2.  Alder  Buckthorn.  Rhamnus  Frangula,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  250,  not  good.) 

A more  erect  shrub  than  the  common  R.,  not  thorny,  the  leaves  broader, 
and  more  obtuse,  entire  or  slightly  sinuate,  having  sometimes  a minute 
down  on  the  under  side,  and  the  lateral  veins  more  numerous,  diverging 
equally  from  the  midrib  almost  the  whole  of  its  length.  Flowers  2 or  3 
together  in  each  axil,  all  hermaphrodite ; the  minute  petals,  the  teeth  of  the 
calyx,  and  the  stamens,  in  fives.  Fruit  dark  purple,  the  size  of  a pea. 

In  hedges  and  bushy  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except 
the  extreme  north.  In  Britain  rather  more  frequent  than  the  common 
but  still  rare  in  Scotland.  FI.  spring  or  early  summer. 


The  Sumachs  of  our  shrubberies  (species  of  Rhus)  belong  to  the  large 
family  of  Terehinthacece,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  and  hotter 
regions  of  the  globe,  but  unrepresented  in  Britain.  They  are  usually  shrubs 
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or  trees,  with  mostly  compound  leaves,  small  regular  flowers,  definite  stamens, 
inserted  under  a perigynous  disk,  quite  free  from  the  ovary,  and  no  albumen 
in  the  seed. 


XXIY.  THE  PEAFLOWER  TRIBE.  PAPILIOXACE^. 


(A  Tribe  of  tbe  Leguminous  family,  or  Leguminosce.) 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees ; the  leaves  alternate  (or,  in  a few 
exotic  genera,  opposite),  usually  furnished  with  stipules,  simple 
or  more  frequently  compound  ; the  leaflets  either  pinnately  or 
digitately  arranged  on  their  common  stalk.  Flowers  in  axil- 
lary or  terminal  racemes  or  spikes,  rarely  solitary.  Sepals 
combined  into  a single  calyx,  more  or  less  divided  into  5 or 
fewer  teeth  or  lobes.  Corolla  very  irregular,  consisting  of  5 
petals ; the  upper  one,  called  the  standard,  is  outside  of  all  in 
the  bud,  and  usually  the  broadest ; the  two  lateral  ones,  called 
wings,  are  between  the  standard  and  the  two  lower  ones,  which 
are  inside  of  all,  and  united  more  or  less  by  their  outer  edge 
into  a single  one  called  the  heel ; the  claws  of  all  flve  petals  re- 
maining free.  Stamens  10,  the  filaments  in  the  British  species 
either  monadelgkous,  all  united  in  a sheath  round  the  ovary,  or 
diadelphous,  when  the  upper  one  is  free  and  the  other  9 united 
in  a sheath.  Ovary  single,  1-celled,  with  1,  2,  or  more  ovules 
arranged  along  the  inner  or  upper  angle  (the  one  next  the 
standard)  of  the  cavity.  Style  simple.  Fruit  a pod,  usually 
opening  in  2 valves.  Seeds  with  2 large  cotyledons  and  no 
albumen. 


A very  numerous  tribe,  widely  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  easily  known  by  the  peculiar  form  and  arrangement  of  the  petals, 
constituting  the  well-known  peajiower  called  by  botanists  papilionaceous, 
comparing  it,  by  a not  very  intelligible  stretch  of  imagination,  to  a butterfly. 
The  whole  family  comprises  two  other  tribes  or  suborders,  chiefly  tropical 
or  southern : the  CcBsalpinia  tribe,  represented  in  our  plantations  by  the 
Judas-tree  {Cercis)  and  the  Gleditschia  or,  in  our  plant-houses,  by  Cassias, 
BauTiinias,  and  occasionally  some  others  ; and  the  Mimosa  tribe,  to  which 
belong  the  Sensitive-plant  {Mimosa  pudica) , the  Calliandras,  and  the  nume- 
rous Australian  Acacias  of  our  plant-houses.  The  Leguminosce  thus  form, 
after  the  Composites,  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  Natural  Orders  of  flower- 
ing plants. 


( Leaves  simple,  or  with  3 leaflets 2 

( Leaves  pinnate,  with  2,  4,  or  more  leaflets 12 

rCalyx  distinctly  divided  into  two  lips,  either  entire,  or  the  upper  one  2-toothed 

2-|  and  the  lower  one  3-toothed 3 

LCalyx  with  6 distinct  teeth,  not  arranged  in  two  lips  . • 5 

« C Calyx  yellow,  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals,  deeply  divided  into  two  . . . 1.  Furze. 
^ X Calyx  short,  not  divided  below  the  middle 4 
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^ C Lips  of  the  calyx  deeply  toothed 2.  Gevista. 

t Teeth  of  the  lips  very  short 3.  Bkoom, 

g < Keel  of  the  corolla  very  pointed 6 

\ Keel  of  the  corolla  obtuse ....  7 

f Leaves  simple,  or  with  3 leaflets.  Flowers  solitary  or  in  racemes.  Stamens  mona- 

g I delphous 4.  Ononis. 

I Leaves  with  a pair  of  leaflets  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  besides  the  three  at  the  top. 

L Flowers  in  umbels.  Stamens  diadelphous 9.  Lotus. 

„(■  Shrubs  or  undershrubs.  Stamens  mo uadelphous 2.  Genista. 

^ (Herbs.  Stamens  diadelphous 8 

g < Leaves  simple,  or  reduced  to  a tendril 19. . Pea. 

( Leaves  with  3 leaflets 9 

g C Pod  much  curved  or  spirally  twisted.  Flowers  in  short  racemes  . . 5.  Medick. 

( Pod  straight  or  nearly  so 10 

jg  f Flowers  in  long  racemes 6.  Melilot. 

( Flowers  in  heads  or  short  racemes 11 

22  C Pod  several-seeded,  much  longer  than  the  calyx 7.  Tbigonex. 

( Pod  1-  to  4-seeded,  seldom  exceeding  .he  calyx 8.  Clover. 

22  ( Flowers  in  umbels  or  globular  beads 13 

(Flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes,  or  solitary 17 

,0  f Umbels,  with  a leaf  at  the  top  of  the  peduncle  immediately  under  the  flowers  . 14 

( Umbels  leafless 16 

C Calyx  inflated,  enclosing  the  pod 10.  Anthtllis. 

( Calyx  not  inflated,  shorter  than  the  pod 15 

2g  (Leaflets  5.  Keel  pointed  or  beaked.  Pod  not  jointed 9 Lotus. 

(Leaf!  ts  many.  Keel  obtuse.  Pod  jointed 14.  Bird’s-foot. 

20  ( Keel  ve  y pointed 15.  Hippocrepis. 

( Keel  small,  obtuse.  Flowers  minute 13.  Arthrolobe. 

{Common  stalk  of  ail  the  leaves  ending  in  a terminal  leaflet.  Stipules  not  sagittate  18 
Common  stalk  of  the  leaves,  at  least  of  some  of  them,  ending  in  a tendril  or  fine 

point.  Stipules  sagfittate,  or  half-sagittate 20 

2g  C Pod  short,  flat,  with  one  seed 16.  Sainfoin. 

° ( Pod  turgid,  or  elongated,  with  several  seeds 19 

2q  (Keel  with  a short,  distinct  point 12.  Oxytbope. 

( Keel  obtuse,  without  any  point 11.  Astragal. 

(Style  filiform  or  angular,  hairy  on  the  under  side  or  all  round.  Leaflets  small  and 

numerous  (except  in  the  Bithynian  V.) 17.  Vetch. 

I Style  fla.tened,  hairy  on  the  upper  side  only.  Leaflets  usually  few,  and  rather 
L large 18.  Pea. 


Among  the  very  numerous  Peaflowers  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and 
belonging  to  genera  entirely  exotic,  the  most  common  are,  amongst  trees, — 
the  Laburnum  {Cytisus  Laburnum),  ih.Q  Rohinias  (commonly  called  Acacias, 
but  not  the  Acacias  of  botanists)  ; among  shrubs, — the  bladder  Senna  {Co- 
lutea  arborescens) , the  Spanish  Broom  {Sjpartium  junceum),  several  species 
of  Cytisus,  Caragana,  Coronilla,  etc. ; in  flower-gardens, — several  Lupines, 
the  French  HoneysucMe  {Hedysarum  coronarium),  etc. ; and  in  kitchen- 
gardens, — the  French  Bean  {Phaseolus  vulgaris),  the  Scarlet  ruyiner  {Pha- 
seolus  eoccineus),  etc.  ; whilst  the  Australian  Chorozemas,  Kennedijas  and 
others,  the  New  Zealand  Edwardsias  and  Clianthus,  the  East  Indian  Pip- 
tanthus,  Lndigos,  etc.,  the  Chinese  Millettia  {Wistaria  or  Glycine  of  gar- 
deners), and  many  others,  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  are  conspicuous 
in  our  plant-houses  or  on  garden-walls. 

I.  FURZE.  ULEX. 

Much  branched,  very  thorny,  green  shrubs,  with  simple,  prickle-shaped 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  coloured  like  the  petals,  divided  nearly 
to  the  base  into  two  concave  segments  or  lips,  which  are  entire  or  minutely 
toothed  at  the  top.  Stamens  all  united  into  a complete  sheath.  Pod  few- 
seeded,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  confined  to  western  and  central  Europe 
and  north-western  Africa. 
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Calyx  very  hairy,  with  the  bracts  of  the  base  about  a line  long  ...  1.  Common  F. 
Calyx  nearly  glabrous,  the  bracts  scarcely  perceptible 2.  Fwcurf  F, 


1.  Common  Furze.  XJlex  europseus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  742.  Furze^  Gorse,  or  TFhin.) 

A shrub  of  2 to  3 feet,  or  even  twice  that  height  when  old  and  luxuriant, 
and  more  or  less  hairy,  especially  on  the  main  branches  ; the  numerous 
short,  intricate,  small  branches  all  ending  in  a stout  thorn.  Lower  leaves 
occasionally  lanceolate,  but  the  greater  number  reduced  to  thorns,  2 to  6 
lines  long.  Flowers  about  6 lines  long,  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on 
the  preceding  year’s  shoots,  forming  showy  racemes,  intermixed  with  thorns 
at  the  end  of  the  branches.  Calyx  yellow  like  the  petals  and  but  little 
shorter,  clothed  with  brownish  hairs,  with  a small,  broad  bract  about  a line 
long  on  each  side  at  the  base,  besides  a similar  bract  under  the  short 
pedicel.  Petals  narrow. 

On  heaths  and  sandy  and  stony  wastes  in  western  Europe,  extending 
eastward  to  northern  and  central  Glermany,  but  not  a Mediterranean  species. 
Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  more  scarce  in  the 
north.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer.,  commencing  occasionally  in  winter.^ 
or  even  late  in  autumn.  A double  flowering  variety,  and  another  with  com- 
pact erect  branches,  commonly  called  Irish  Furze  (or  U.  stricta),  are  fre- 
quent in  gardens. 

2.  Dwarf  Furze.  Ulex  nanus,  Eorst. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  743.) 

Very  near  the  common  F.^  and  perhaps  a mere  variety.  It  is  of  smaller 
stature,  less  hairy,  and  of  a deeper  green  ; the  flowers  of  a deeper  golden 
yellow,  and  smaller ; the  calyx  glabrous,  or  with  only  a few  short,  scattered 
hairs,  and  the  bracts  at  its  base  very  much  smaller,  sometimes  quite  micro- 
scopic. 

On  heaths  and  sandy  or  stony  wastes,  more  strictly  western  than  the 
common  F.,  as  it  does  not  cross  the  Bhine,  but  often  intermixed  with  that 
species.  Very  abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.,  whilst  the 
common  F.  is  in  fruit.  There  are  two  forms,  sometimes  very  distinct,  at 
others  running  much  one  into  the  other ; one,  the  original  U.  nanus.,  found 
chiefly  in  the  plains  of  eastern  England,  is  very  dwarf  and  procumbent, 
with  the  calyx  about  4 lines  long  ; the  other,  under  the  name  of  TJ.  gallica, 
is  more  erect,  with  the  calyx  about  5 hues  long,  and  is  more  frequent  in 
western  England,  often  covering  large  tracts  in  the  Welsh  moimtains. 


II.  GENISTA.  GENISTA. 

Low  branching  green  shrubs  or  undershrubs,  with  single  (or  in  some 
exotic  species  trifoliolate)  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  with  5 teeth,  the 
2 upper  ones  much  longer  than  tlie  3 lower.  Standard  oblong,  keel  re- 
flexed after  flowering.  Stamens  all  united  in  a complete  sheath.  Stigma 
oblique.  Pod  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  several  seeds. 

A numerous  genus  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  western 
Asia,  the  few  British  species  easily  distinguished  by  their  foliage  and  the 
shape  of  the  petals.  Many  exotic  species,  however,  present  so  much 
variety,  that  the  general  cireumscription  of  the  genus,  and  its  distinetion 
•from  Cytisus  and  other  allied  genera,  are  as  yet  far  from  being  settled. 

r 
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No  thorns.  Pod  narrow,  much  flattened. 

Corolla  and  pods  without  hairs.  Branches  erect  or  ascending  ....  1.  Dyer’s  G. 

Corolla  and  pods  hairy.  Branches  mostly  prostrate 2.  Hairy  G. 

Lower  branches  very  thorny.  Pod  short  and  inflated 3.  Needle  G. 

1.  Dyer's  Genista.  Genista  tinctoria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  44.  Greenweed.) 

Stems  woody,  branching  and  decumbent  at  the  base,  the  flowering 
branches  erect  or  ascending,  1 to  1^  feet  high,  hard  and  stiflF,  but  green.  , 
Leaves  sessile,  from  narrow -lanceolate  to  broadly  elliptical  or  nearly  ovate, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so,  and  often  shining.  Flowers  in  short  racemes  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  each  one  shortly  stalked  in  the  axil  of  a lanceolate 
bract,  with  very  small  bracteoles  below  the  flowers.  Calyx  short,  all  the 
teeth  ending  in  a short,  fine  point,  the  upper  3 broadly  lanceolate,  the  3 
lower  very  narrow.  Petals  about  6 hues  long.  Pod  nearly  an  inch  long, 
flattened,  and  quite  glabrous. 

In  pastures,  thickets,  and  waste  places,  throughout  central  and  southern 
Europe,  across  Bussian  Asia  to  the  Baikal,  and  northward  to  southern 
Sweden.  Frequent  in  the  greater  part  of  England,  rare  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  FI.  summer.,  rather  early.  The  common  form  is  erect,  with  lan- 
ceolate leaves  ; in  rich  meadows  it  becomes  very  luxuriant,  with  ovate  leaves ; 
in  dry  rocky  soils  the  stem  is  more  branched,  and  almost  prostrate,  like  the 
hairy  G.,  from  which  it  is  always  known  by  its  more  pointed  leaves,  and 
glabrous  flowers  and  pods. 

2.  Hairy  Genista.  Genista  pilosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  208.) 

Stems  woody  and  prostrate,  with  numerous  short,  hard  branches.  Leaves 
shortly  obovate  or  lanceolate,  obtuse,  glabrous  above,  but  covered  under- 
neath with  short,  silky  hairs.  Flowers  smaller  than  in  the  Dyer's  G.,oi  a 
bright  yellow,  on  short  pedicels  in  the  axils  of  the  last  year’s  leaves.  Calyx 
silky.  Petals  also  covered  outside  with  silky  hairs.  Pod  rather  shorter 
and  broader  than  in  the  Dyer's  G.,  thickly  covered  with  longish  hairs, 
which  are  appressed  and  silky  when  young,  more  spreading  as  the  pod 
ripens. 

In  pastures,  heaths,  and  dry,  gravelly  or  stony  places,  common  in  central 
and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northward  to  southern 
Sweden.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  only  recorded  from  Pembrokeshire,  Corn- 
wall, and  Devonshire,  in  the  west,  and  Sussex  and  Sufiblk,  in  the  east  of 
England.  FI.  spring  or  early  summer. 

3.  Needle  Genista.  Genista  anglica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  132.  Petty  Whin^ 

A small,  loosely  branched,  spreading  shrub,  seldom  a foot  high,  perfectly 
glabrous,  the  lower  branches  converted  into  short,  but  slender,  simple  or 
branched  thorns.  Leaves  small,  lanceolate  or  ovate.  Flowers  few,  in 
short,  leafy  racemes,  paler  and  sm.aller  than  in  the  Dyer’s  G. ; the  teeth  of 
the  calyx  less  unequal ; the  petals  narrow,  and  often  turning  green  in  drying. 
Pods  about  6 lines  long,  broad,  and  much  inflated. 

On  heaths,  moors,  and  bushy  pastures,  in  western  Europe,  extending 
eastward  to  Denmark  and  north-western  Grermany.  Frequent  in  England 
and  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  but  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  spring 
and  early  summer,  and  sometimes  again  later  in  the  year. 
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III.  BROOM.  SAEOTHAMNUS. 

Shrubs,  with  stiff,  green  branches,  the  leaves  mostly  with  3 digitate  leaf- 
lets. Calyx  campanulate,  with  2 short,  broad  hps,  minutely  toothed  at  the 
top.  Petals  broad,  the  keel  obtuse  and  slightly  incurved.  Stamens  all 
united  into  a complete  sheath.  Style  very  long  and  spirally  incurved. 
Pod  flat,  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  many  seeds. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  chiefly  from  western  Europe,  separated  by 
rather  shght  characters  from  the  exotic  genus  Cytisus^  but  now  generally 
adopted. 

1.  Common  Broom.  Sarothamnus  scoparius,  Wimm. 

{S'partivm^  Eiig-  Bot.  t.  1339.) 

A shrub,  of  3 to  5 feet,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  with  numerous  long, 
straight  and  erect,  green,  wiry  branches  prominently  angled.  Lower  leaves 
shortly  stalked,  with  3 small,  obovate  leaflets  ; upper  leaves  sessile ; the  leaf- 
lets often  reduced  to  a single  one.  Flowers  large,  bright  yellow,  solitary  or 
in  pairs,  on  slender  pedicels,  in  the  axils  of  the  old  leaves,  forming  handsome 
leafy  racemes  along  the  upper  branches.  Petals  all  broad,  the  standard 
broadly  orbicular,  the  keel  often  deflected  as  in  Genista.  Pod  to  2 inches 
long,  flat,  hairy  on  the  edges,  but  glabrous  on  the  sides,  the  seeds  attached 
to  a line  considerably  within  the  edge  of  the  pod. 

On  dry,  hilly  wastes  and  bushy  places,  chiefly  in  western  Europe,  but 
extending  more  sparingly  to  its  eastern  hmits,  and  northward  into  southern 
Sweden.  Common  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  greater  part  of  Scotland. 
FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 

The  Irish  Broom  of  our  gardens  is  the  S.  patens  from  Portugal,  not  a 
native  of  Ireland.  The  Spanish  Broom  belongs  to  the  genus  Spartium. 
Other  shrubs  called  Brooms  in  our  gardens  are  species  of  Cytisus. 


IV.  ONONIS.  ONONIS. 

Herbs  or  low  undershrubs,  with  pinnately  trifoliolate,  or  rarely  simple 
leaves  ; the  leaflets  generally  toothed ; the  stipules  leafy,  adhering  to  the  leaf- 
stalk ; the  flowers  solitary,  on  axillary  peduncles,  often  forming  terminal  leafy 
racemes.  Calyx  with  5 narrow  segments.  Standard  large  and  striate. 
Keel  terminating  in  a pointed  beak.  Stamens  aU  united  in  a sheath.  Pod 
inflated,  with  few  seeds. 

A rather  numerous  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
not  extending  far  into  Asia.  The  denticulate  leaves  are  like  those  of  the 
Clover  group,  whilst  the  stamens  are  monadelphous,  as  in  Genista  and  its 
alhes. 


Much  branclied  perennial  or  undershrub,  often  thorny Restharrow  O. 

Small,  erect  annual  2.  Small  O. 


1.  Restharrow  Ononis.  Ononis  arvensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Pot.  t.  682,  and  Suppl.  t.  2659.  O.  campestris^  Bab.  Man.) 

Very  variable  in  aspect,  generally  a low,  spreading,  much  branched  under- 
shrub,  often  rooting  at  the  base  or  creeping  underground,  sometimes  nearly 
erect,  a foot  high  or  more,  rarely  glabrous,  usually  thinly  clothed  with  soft 
spreading  hairs,  and  more  or  less  glutinous ; the  hairs  either  covering  the 
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branches  all  round  or  chiefly  or  entirely  in  two  opposite  lines  ; in  dry  situ- 
ations many  of  the  small  branches  end  in  a thorn.  Leaflets  obovate  or 
oblong,  the  lateral  ones  smaller  or  sometimes  wanting.  Flowers  sessile  or 
shortly  stalked,  solitary,  on  short  branches,  or  forming  short,  leafy  racemes. 
Flowers  pink,  the  standard  streaked  with  a deeper  shade.  Pod  shorter  or 
rather  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  2 or  3 seeds. 

In  barren  pastures  and  poor  ill -cultivated  fields,  throughout  Europe  and 
central  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  Britain, 
FI.  summer  and  autumn.  A glabrous,  more  erect,  and  thorny  variety  is 
often  admitted  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  O.  antiquorum  or  O.  cam^ 
pestris.  It  is  more  common  in  the  south  of  Europe  than  in  Britain. 

2.  Small  Ononis.  Ononis  reclinata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2838.) 

An  erect  annual,  3 or  4 inches  high,  slightly  hairy,  and  often  viseid,  the 
lateral  branches  decumbent  at  the  base.  Leaflets  small,  varying  from 
broadly  obovate  to  very  narrow.  Flowers  small,  pale  pink,  hanging  from 
short  erect  pedicels,  forming  short,  terminal,  leafy  racemes.  Petals  scarcely 
exceeding  the  calyx,  or  shorter.  Pod  rather  smaller,  containing  10  or 
12  seeds. 

On  sands  and  dry  banks  near  the  sea,  very  common  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  here  and  there  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  up  to  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  again  near  the  Mull  of  Gialloway,  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Scotland.  FI.  early  summer. 


V.  MEDICK.  MEDICAGO.  ' 

Herbs  (with  one  exotie  shrubby  species),  with  leaves  pinnately  trifoliolate ; 
the  leaflets  usually  toothed  ; the  leafy  stipules  adhering  to  the  leafstalks  ; the 
flowers  small,  in  short  spikes  or  loose  heads,  on  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx 
5-toothed.  Keel  obtuse.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the  upper  one  entirely  free. 
Pod  small,  with  few  seeds,  very  much  curved  or  spirally  twisted,  and  iude- 
hiscent. 

A rather  numerous  genus  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  a portion  of 
central  Asia,  with  a few  species  extending  as  weeds  over  a great  portion  of 
the  globe.  To  determine  the  annual  species  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  the  fruit,  as  some  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  other  character. 


Perennials,  with  conspicuous  purple  or  pale  yellow  flowers. 

Stems  mostly  erect.  Flower  purple.  Pod  forming  3 or  3 spires  . 2.  Inicern  M. 
Stems  decumbent.  Flower  pale  yellow.  Pod  not  forming  a 

complete  spire 1.  Sickle  M. 

Annuals,  with  very  small,  bright  yellow  flowers. 

Pod  small,  1-seeded,  not  forming  a complete  spire 3.  Black  M. 

Pod  several-seeded,  spirally  twisted,  edged  with  prickles. 

Plant  downy.  Stipules  nearly  entire • 6*  iSur  M. 

Plant  nearly  glabrous.  Stipules  finely  toothed. 

Pod  nearly  globular,  of  3 or  4 spires,  furrowed  at  the  edge  be- 
tween the  prickles 5 . Spotted  M. 

Pod  of  2 or  3 flat,  loose,  strongly -veined  spires,  not  furrowed 

at  the  edge 4.  Denticulate  J^. 


The  shrubby  M.  arhorea,  and  one  or  two  annual  s "ecies  from  southern 
Europe,  have  been  occasionally  cultivated  in  gardens  as  curiosities,  espe- 
cially the  so-called  Snail-plant  (M.  scutellata). 
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1.  Sickle  IMEedick.  IVEedicag-o  falcata,  Linn! 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1016.  M.  sylvestris,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  decumbent  or  rarely  erect  stems  1 to  2 feet  long. 
Stipules  narrow  and  entire.  Leaflets  obovate-oblong  or  nearly  linear.  Pe- 
duncles axillary,  bearing  at  their  extremity  a short,  close  raceme  of  flowers, 
rather  large  for  the  genus,  usually  yellow,  but  sometimes  passing  into  blue 
or  violet.  Pod  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  flat,  more  or  less  curved,  but 
never  forming  more  than  one  complete  ring.  Seeds  2 or  3. 

On  dry  banks  and  open  places  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and 
central  Asia,  extending  eastward  to  the  Baikal  and  northward  to  Sweden. 
In  Britain  conflned  to  southern  and  eastern  England,  and  rare  even  there ; 
quoted  also  from  Ireland,  but  as  scarcely  indigenous,  FI,  svmmer, 

2.  Liucern  Medick.  Medica^o  sativa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1749.  Lucern,) 

Much  like  the  sicJcle  M.,  and  perhaps  only  a variety  produced  by  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  usually  more  erect,  the  flowers  are  almost  always  violet  or  blue, 
and  the  pod  is  spirally  twisted  so  as  to  form  2,  or  sometimes  3,  complete 
rings  or  coils. 

Apparently  of  south-eastern  origin,  but  so  generally  cultivated,  that  no 
station  is  known  for  it  where  it  may  not  have  escaped  from  cultivation.  In 
Britain,  certainly  introduced  only,  on  the  borders  of  fields,  and  in  pas- 
tures. FI.  summer. 

3. 'Black  Medick.  IVIedica^o  lupulina,  Linn. 

(Eng,  Bot.  t.  971.  Nonsuch.) 

An  annual,  branching  at  the  base  into  spreading  stems  1 to  2 feet  long, 
and  more  or  less  clothed  with  short,  soft  hairs.  Stipules  broad  and  shortly 
toothed.  Leaflets  obovate.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  bearing  a 
compact  raceme  or  oblong  head  of  very  small  bright  yellow  flowers.  Pods 
small,  black  when  ripe,  glabrous  or  sUghtly  hairy,  kidney-shaped,  but 
marked  with  veins,  curved  almost  into  a complete  spire,  containing  a single 
seed. 

In  pastures  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  often  cultivated  among  “ artifieial 
grasses.”  Frequent  in  Britain,  excepting  northern  Scotland,  FI.  the  whole 
season. 

4.  Denticulate  Medick.  IVledica^o  denticulata,  Willd. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2634.) 

An  annual,  branching  at  the  base  into  spreading  stems  from  a few  inches 
to  above  a foot  long,  glabrous,  or  with  a very  few  appressed  hairs.  Stipules 
bordered  with  flne  teeth.  Leaflets  obovate  or  obcordate.  Flowers  very 
small,  in  little  heads,  on  peduncles  rather  longer  than  the  leaflets.  Pod 
spirally  twisted,  formed  of  2 or  3 loose,  flat  coils,  elegantly  veined  on  the 
surface,  and  usually  edged  with  two  rows  of  more  or  less  hooked  or  curved 
prickles,  but  not  furrowed  between  them. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  very  abundant  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  west  central  Asia,  and  carried  out  with  cul- 
tivation to  many  parts  of  tlie  world.  In  Britain  it  appears  to  have  esta- 
blished itself  in  some  of  the  southeim  and  eastern  counties  of  England. 
FI.  s'jgring  and  summer.  A variety  with  smaller  pods,  with  the  px'ickles 
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exceedingly  short  and  not  hooked,  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  a 
species  under  the  name  of  M,  ajpiculata.  -> 

. # ^ Vf  ■ , 

5.  Spotted  Medick.  Medica^o  maculata^  Willd. 

{M.  polymorjpJia,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1616.) 

An  almost  glabrous  annual,  so  like  the  last  in  foliage,  stipules,  and  flowers, 
that,  without  the  fruit,  it  can  he  scarcely  distinguished  but  by  a few  spread- 
ing hairs  on  the  leafstalks,  visible  when  held  up  against  the  light.  It  is  often 
also  more  luxuriant,  the  leaflets  have  usually  a dark  spot  in  the  centre, 
and  the  flowers  fewer  in  the  raceme.  The  pod  has  3 or  4 spires,  much 
more  compact  than  in  the  denticulate  M.,  giving  the  whole  pod  a more 
globular  form,  the  surface  is  less  veined,  and  the  edge  thicker,  more  or.  less 
fiuTOwed  between  the  prickles,  which  are  finer  and  more  curved. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  western  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  rarely  extending  into  G-ermany.  Not  uncommon  in  central  and 
southern  England.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 

6.  Bur  IVEedick.  B^edica^o  minima,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2635.) 

An  annual,  like  the  two  last,  but  usually  smaller  and  more  compact,  and 
clothed  with  short,  soft  hairs  or  down.  Stipules  entire  or  very  shortly 
toothed.  Flowers  few,  minute,  on  short  peduncles.  Pod  smaller  than  in 
the  two  last  species,  nearly  globular,  of  2,  3,  or  4 compact  spires  edged 
each  with  a double  row  of  hooked  prickles. 

In  open  pastures  and  waste  places,  widely  spread  over  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  extending  northwards  to  southern  Sweden.  Bare  in  Britain, 
and  only  in  some  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.  spring 
and  summer..  Like  other  species,  it  varies  much  in  the  size  of  the  pods 
and  the  length  of  the  prickles  ; in  Britain  they  are  usually  small. 


YI.  MELILOT.  MELILOTUS. 

Herbs  with  leaves  pinnately  trifoholate,  the  leaflets  usually  toothed,  the 
stipules  slightly  adhefing  to  the  leafstalks,  and  small  yellow  or  white 
flowers,  in  long,  loose  racemes  on  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx  5- toothed. ' 
Petals  falling  oflF  after  fading,  the  keel  obtuse.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the 
upper  one  entirely  free.  Pod  of  one  or  very  few  seeds,  straight,  thick, 
small,  but  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  indehiscent. 

A genus  of  few  species,  all  south  European  or  west  Asiatic,  but  some 
spreading  over  most  parts  of  the  world.  They  were  formerly  united  with 
Clover,  but  their  inflorescence  gives  them  a very  difierent  aspect.  From 
Trigonel  they  difler  chiefly  in  the  short,  thick  pod,  usually  with  only  1 or 


2 seeds. 

Flowers  white .3.  White  M. 

Flowers  yellow. 

Pod  irregularly  net-veined  and  wrinkled.  Stem  usually  2 or  3 

feet  high 1.  Common  M. 

Pod  transversely  wrinkled.  Stem  usually  under  2 feet  high  ...  2.  Field  JH, 


1.  Common  Melilot.  Melilotus  officinalis,  Linn. 

’ {Trifolium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1340.) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  usually  erect,  2,  3,  or  even  4 feet  high,  branched 
and  glabrous  ; the  leaves  usually  distant,  on  long  leafstalks.  Stipules  nar- 
row, Leaflets  of  the  lower  leaves  obovate  or  nearly  orbicular,  those  of  the 
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upper  ones  narrower,  often  linear.  Mowers  numerous,  2 or  3 lines  long, 
of  a bright  yellow,  in  long,  axillary  racemes.  Pod  oval,  about  2 lines  long, 
obtuse  or  pointed,  marked  with  irregularly  netted  veins. 

On  roadsides,  banks  and  bushy  places  throughout  Europe  and  central 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Not  frequent  in  Britain,  and 
only  as  an  introduced  plant,  excepting  in  southern  England,  and  perhaps 
Ireland.  FI.  swmmer. 

2.  Field  IMIelilot.  Melilotus  arvensis,  Willd. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2690.) 

Very  near  the  common  M.,  and  perhaps  a mere  variety.  It  is  usually 
smaller,  seldom  attaining  2 feet,  the  leaflets  rather  broader,  and  the  racemes 
looser,  with  fewer  flowers,  but  the  only  positive  distinction  is  in  the  fruit, 
which  is  smaller,  more  like  that  of  the  white  M.,  and  marked  with  trans- 
verse wrinkles.  In  flower  only  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  common  M. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe.  In 
Britain,  only  observed  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  FI,  sum- 
mer. The  species  requires  further  investigation. 

3.  'W^ite  Melilot.  Melilotus  alba,  Lam. 

{M.  leucantha.,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2689.  M.  vulgaris,  Brit.  El.) 

Very  like  the  common  M.,  but  usually  of  taller  growth  and  longer  dura- 
tion, with  a harder,  more  wiry  stem,  and  narrower  leaflets,  and  the  flowers 
always  white.  Pod  variable,  but  usually  smaller  and  more  obtuse  than  in 
the  common  M.,  with  the  transverse  wrinkles  of  the  field-  M. 

As  widely  spread  as  the  common  M.  over  continental  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  more  abundant  in  the  south,  where  it  becomes  a troublesome  weed  in 
fields  and  vineyards.  Occasionally  found  in  many  parts  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  but  probably  introduced  with  corn  or  ballast.  FI.  rather  late 
in  summer. 


VII.  TRIGONEl..  TRIGONELLA. 

Herbs,  with  the  habit  and  most  of  the  characters  of  MedicJc,  but  differing 
from  that  genus  by  the  straight  or  but  slightly  curved  pod,  and  from  Clover 
by  the  pod  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  opening  in  two  valves. 

The  true  Trigonels  or  Fenugreeks  are  all  exotic,  and  widely  spread  over 
southern  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia.  The  only  British  species  is  some- 
what anomalous,  approaching  in  many  respects  to  Clover,  with  which  it 
was  associated  by  the  older  botanists,  and  recently  proposed  as  a distinct 
genus  under  the  name  of  Aporanthes.  It  requires  further  comparison  with 
some  exotic  species,  as  yet  but  little  known,  before  the  question  can  be 
decided. 

1.  Bird’s-foot  Trigonel.  Trigonella  ornithopodioides,  DC. 

{Trifolium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1047.) 

A little  annual,  with  thickly  matted  spreading  stems,  rarely  more  than  2 
or  3 inches  long,  and  usually  glabrous.  Leaflets  inserted  close  togetlier  at 
the  summit  of  the  stalk,  obovate  or  obcordate,  and  toothed.  Flowers  small, 
nearly  white,  solitary  or  2 or  3 together  in  each  axil,  the  lower  ones  nearly 
sessile,  the  upper  ones  on  stalks  of  2 to  4 or  even  5 lines  long.  Calyx-teeth 
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slender.  Petals  remaining  round  the  pod  as  in  Clover.  Pod  slightly  curved, 
glabrous,  containing  6 to  8 seeds.  ' 

In  dry  sandy  pastures,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  western  and  southern  Eu- 
rope, extending  northward  to  Denmark.  In  several  maritime  counties  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  early  summer. 


yill.  CliOVER.  TEIEOLIUM. 

Herbs,  with . stipules  adhering  to  the  leafstalks.  Leaves  pinnately  or 
almost  digitately  trifoliolate ; the  leaflets  often  toothed.  Flowers  red,  white, 
or  yellow,  in  close  heads.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  narrow,  often  connected 
together  by  the  claws,  and  usually  remaining  round  the  pod  after  fading. 
Stamens  diadelphous,  the  upper  one  entirely  free.  Pod  scarcely  protru- 
ding beyond  the  calyx,  containing  from  1 to  4 seeds,  and  usually  inde- 
hiscent. 

A very  widely  spread  and  numerous  genus  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
both  in  the  new  and  the  old  world,  defleient  in  several  tropical  regions,  but 
reappearing  in  southern  America  and  Africa.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  MedicTcs  and  Trigonels  by  the  pod,  from  the  Melilots  by  the  com- 
pact heads  of  flower. 


4 


Heads  of  flowers  pedunculate  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  above  the  last  leaves 

of  the  stem 2 

Heads  of  flowers  closely  sessile  in  the  axils,  or  within  the  last  leaves  of  the  stem  . 14 

Flowers  yellow,  reflexed  and  brown  when  faded 3 

Flowers  red,  white,  or  cream-coloured 5 

Flowers  30  to  40,,in  a compact  head.  Standard  distinctly  furrowed  when  faded. 

18.  Hop  C. 

Flowers  not  more  than  20  in  the  head.  Standard  scarcely  striate 4 

Flowers  usually  10  to  20  in  the  head,  sessile  or  on  very  short  pedicels  19.  Lesser  C. 

Flowers  2 or  3,  rarely  5 or  6 in  the  head.  Pedicels  as  long  as  the  calyx-tube. 


20.  Slender  C. 


Stem  creeping,  and  rooting  at  the  nodes,  or  elosely  prostrate 6 

Stem  ascending  or  erect 8 

Flowers  pedicellate  in  the  head,  reflexed  after  fading 17.  WTiite  C, 

Flowers  sessile,  erect '7 


Heads  globular.  Flowers  small.  Calyx  much  inflated  after  flowering. 


,^3  • 16.  Strawberry  C. 

^ Heads  of  few  rather  large  flowers.  Peduncles  turned  down  into  the  ground 


k after  flowering • 15.  Subterranean  C. 

Q C Heads  oblong  or  cylindrical  when  fully  out 9 

° 1 Heads  ovoid  or  globular 10 

q C CoroUa  small,  shorter  than  the  long,  flne  calyx-teeth 2.  Hare’s-foot  C. 

^ C Corolla  showy.  Standard  longer  than  the  calyx- teeth 1.  Crimson  C. 

f Corolla  small,  1 to  3 lines  long 11 

i Corolla  showy,  5 to  6 lines  long  or  more 12 

rCalyx-teeth  short,  lanceolate,  slightly  ciliate 7.  Sea  C. 

I Calyx-teeth  short,  subulate,  glabrous 11.  Upright  C. 

11-^  Calyx  softly  hairy,  the  teeth  longer  than  the  corolla,  spreading  after  flowering. 

I 3.  Starry  C. 

l^Calyx  inflated  after  flowering.  Standard  turned  outwards  ...  14.  Iteversed  C. 

jnf  Annual.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  nearly  equal 1,  Crimson  C, 

I Perennials.  Lower  tooth  of  the  calyx  longer  than  the  others 13 

,0  r Flowers  red . 6.  Zigzag  C. 

* I Flowers  eream-coloured 4,  Sulphur  C. 

f Corolla  showy,  6 lines  long  or  more  15 

^ I Corolla  small,  1 to  3 lines 16 

, c r Flowers  red 5.  Purple  C. 

° I Flowers  cream-coloured 4.  Sulphur  C. 

f Heads  globular.  Calyx  glabrous,  with  short  recurved  teeth I7 

16  < Heads  ovoid  or  oblong  when  fully  out.  Calyx  more  or  less  hairy,  with  rigid,  erect 

or  spreading  teeth 18 
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17  { 

19  { 

20  { 


Heads  crowded  at  the  base  of  the  very  short  prostrate  stems  . . .13.  Suffocated  C. 


Heads  distinct  or  distant  along  the  branches 12.  Clustered  C. 

Calyx-teeth  rigid  and  spreading  after  flowering,  almost  lanceolate 19 

Calyx-teeth  shortly  subulate,  erect  or  slightly  spreading 20 

Stems  ascending  or  erect,  a foot  high  or  more 7.  Sea  C. 

Stems  spreading,  seldom  above  6 inches 10.  Rough  C. 

Leaflets  obovate.  Upper  stipules  very  broad 8.  Knotted  C. 

Leaflets  narrow-oblong  or  linear.  Stipules  narrow.  Stem  erect  . 9.  Boccone’s  C. 


The  Alsike  clover  {T.  hyhridum),  a species  allied  to  the  white  C.,  but  with 
ascending  not  creeping  stems,  and  more  pink  in  the  flowers,  is  now  fre- 
quently cultivated  for  forage,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  as  yet  become 
naturalized,  although  common  in  northern  and  central  continental  Europe. 


1.  Crimson  Clover.  Trifolium  incarnatum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2950.) 

A softly  hairy  annual,  erect  or  nearly  so,  often  slender  and  starved-look- 
ing  when  wild,  with  ovoid  or  shortly  oblong  terminal  flower-heads  ; but  in 
rich  soils,  or  when  cultivated,  attaining  1^  to  2 feet  in  height,  with  oblong 
or  cylindrical  flower -heads  sometimes  2 inches  long.  Stipules  broad  and 
membranous.  Leaflets  very  broadly  obovate  or  obcordate.  Calyx  softly 
hairy,  with  narrow  pointed  teeth  nearly  equal  in  length.  Corolla  of  a rich 
crimson,  or  of  a pale  cream-colour,  4 to  6 lines  long. 

In  open  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  southern  Europe,  and,  having 
been  long  cultivated  for  fodder,  has  become  naturalized  in  various  parts  of 
central  and  even  northern  Europe.  In  Britain,  the  pale  yellow  variety,  the 
most  common  in  a truly  wild  state  on  the  Continent,  appears  to  be  indige- 
nous on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  near  the  Lizard  Point ; the  cultivated  crim- 
son variety  has  only  established  itself  in  a few  places  in  southern  England. 
FI.  summer . 

// 

' 2.  Hare's-foot  Clover.  Trifolium  arvense,  Linn.  ' 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  944.)  2.  ' 

A slender,  branching,  erect  annual,  seldom  reaching  a foot  in  heiglit,  and 
clothed  with  short  soft  hairs.  Stipules  and  leaflets  narrow.  Flowers  small, 
in  pedunculate  heads,  which  are  at  first  nearly  globular  but  soon  become 
oblong  or  cylindrical,  6 to  9 lines  long,  appearing  very  soft  and  feathery 
owing  to  the  fine  hairy  teeth  of  the  calyx  projecting  beyond  the  very  small 
corolla. 

In  cornfields,  dry  pastures,  on  sandy  banks,  etc.,  throughout  Europe 
and  western  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain,  but 
more  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


3.  Starry  Clover.  Trifolium  stellatum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1545.) 

A low  but  rather  coarse  annual,  covered  with  soft  hairs,  and  seldom  above 
6 inches  high.  Leaves  broadly  obovate  or  obcordate.  Flower-heads  globu- 
lar, softly  hairy,  on  rather  long  peduncles  above  the  last  leaves.  Calyx  re- 
markable for  the  long  subulate-lanceolate  teetli,  spreading  like  a star  after 
flowering,  whilst  the  mouth  is  closed  over  the  pod  by  a tuft  of  hairs.  Co- 
rolla shorter  than  the  calyx-teeth,  of  a pale  cream-colour. 

In  dry  pastures  and  waste  places,  in  soutliern  Europe,  common  round 
the  Mediterranean,  reappearing  in  south-western  France,  and  in  Britain,  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex  near  Shoreham,  and  porliaps  in  a few  other  localities,  in- 
troduced with  ballast.  FL.  early  summer^  and  sometimes  again  in  autumn. 
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4.  Sulphur  Clover.  Trifolium  ochroleucum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1224.) 

A perennial,  with  the  habit  and  foliage,  as  well  as  the  inflorescence  of  the 
jpurple  C.,  and  the  same  sized  flowers,  but  the  leaflets  are  usually  rather 
narrower,  the  flower-heads  more  ovoid,  and  the  flowers  cream-coloured,  with 
rather  shorter  teeth  to  the  calyx,  the  lowest  tooth  twice  as  long  as  the 
others. 

In  pastures,  dry  meadows,  and  open  woods,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  bnt  not  crossing  the  Baltic.  In  Britain,  confined 
to  a few  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer. 

5.  Purple  Clover.  Trifolium  pratense,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1770.) 

Stock  usually  perennial,  but  of  few  years’  duration.  Stems  decumbent  or 
nearly  erect,  1 to  2 feet  long,  and  hairy.  Stipules  rather  large,  ovate,  veined, 
with  long  green  points.  Leaflets  obovate  or  obcordate.  Flowers  of  a red- 
dish purple,  about  6 lines  long,  in  dense  terminal,  ovoid,  or  globular  heads, 
with  2 sessile,  trifoliolate  leaves  close  at  their  base,  or  very  rarely  the  heads 
are  shortly  stalked  above  them.  Calyx-teeth  subulate  and  hairy,  the  lowest 
longer  than  the  others.  After  flowering  the  petals  turn  brown,  the  calyx 
remains  erect,  enclosing  the  pod,  which  has  usually  a single  seed. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  northern 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  ascending  high  up  into 
mountain  regions.  It  has  however  been  so  long  cultivated,  that  in  som.e 
locahties  it  may  not  be  truly  indigenous.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  the 
whole  summer, 

6.  Zigzag  Clover.  Trifolium  medium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  190.) 

Yery  much  resembles  the  'purple  C'.,»and  may  be  a mere  variety.  It  is 
a handsomer  plant,  with  narrower  stipules  and  leaflets  ; the  heads  of  flowers 
are  always  more  or  less  pedunculate  above  the  last  floral  leaves,  and  the 
corolla  rather  larger,  of  a brighter  and  richer  colour.  The  zigzag  stem  is 
not  a very  constant  differential  character,  and  even  the  pedunculate  flower- 
heads  may  be  occasionally  observed  also  in  the  purple  C. 

In  open  woods,  bushy  pastures,  on  banks  and  roadsides,  in  northern 
and  central  Europe,  and  across  Russian  Asia,  becoming  a mountain  plant 
in  southern  Europe.  Grenerally  spread  over  Britain,  but  more  common  in 
southern  Scotland  and  northern  England  than  further  north  or  south; 
extends  also  into  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

7.  Sea  Clover.  Trifolium  maritimum,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  220.) 

An  annual,  with  spreading  or  decumbent  stems,  seldom  above  a foot  high, 
and  more  slender  than  the  three  last,  with  much  smaller  flowers.  Stipules 
long  and  narrow.  Leaflets  narrow- obovate  or  oblong.  Flower- heads  at 
first  globular,  then  ovoid,  shortly  pedunculate  above  the  last  leaves.  Calyx- 
teeth  at  first  subulate,  the  lower  one  longer  than  the  others,  but  all  much 
shorter  than  in  the  purple  (7.,  and  after  flowering  they  are  somewhat  en- 
larged, stiff*,  and  shghtly  spreading.  Corolla  pale  pink,  rather  longer  than 
the  calyx. 

. In  salt-marshes  and  rich  meadows  near  the  sea,  in  southern  and  western 
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Europe,  rarely  extending  inland  along  great  rivers.  In  Britain,  confined  to 
southern  England  and  Ireland.  FI.  summer,  rather  early. 

8.  Knotted  dourer.  Trifolium  striatum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1843.) 

A small,  tufted,  more  or  less  spreading  annual,  covered  with  short,  soft 
hairs.  Stipules  ovate,  ending  in  a fine  point.  Leaflets  obovate.  Flower- 
heads  small,  ovoid  or  globular,  chiefly  terminal,  and  closely  sessile  within 
the  last  leaves,  of  which  the  stipules  are  very  broad  and  thin,  with  occa- 
sionally one  or  two  heads  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Calyx  softly 
hairy,  with  short  but  subulate  teeth,  which  remain  erect  after  flowering. 
Corolla  very  small  and  pale  red. 

In  dry  pastures,  on  banks  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northward  into  southern  Sweden,  Dif- 
fused over  nearly  the  whole  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland. 
FI.  all  summer. 

9.  Boccone's  Clover.  Trifolium  Bocconi,  Savi. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2868.) 

Very  near  the  knotted  C.,  but  the  stems  are  erect  or  nearly  so,  2 to  6 
inches  high  ; the  stipules  narrower ; the  leaflets  narrow-oblong,  spathulate, 
or  nearly  linear  ; the  flower-heads  more  oblong,  usually  two  together  at  the 
summit  of  the  stem,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  besides,  on  short,  lateral 
branches.  Flowers  much  hke  those  of  the  knotted  C.,  of  a very  pale  colour, 
the  calyx  rather  less  hairy. 

In  dry  pastures  and  waste  places  in  southern  Europe,  and  here  and  there 
up  western  France.  In  Britain  only  on  the  Cornwall  coast,  near  the 
Lizard  Point.  FI.  summer. 

10.  B,ough  Clover.  Trifolium  scabrum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  903.) 

Very  near  the  knotted  C.,  and  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  it. 
Usually  more  procumbent  and  less  hairy,  the  leaflets  not  so  broad,  the 
flower-heads  more  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  the  stipules  of  the  floral 
leaves  less  prominent ; but  the  chief  distinction  lies  in  the  calyx,  of  which 
the  teeth  are  broader,  more  rigid,  and  usually  spreading  or  recurved  after 
flowering,  giving  the  plant  a stifier  appearance.  Flowers  small  and  wliitish. 

In  dry  pastures  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  scarcely  extending  into  northern  Germany.  In  Britain,  chiefly 
near  the  sea,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  but  less  common 
than  the  knotted  C.  FI.  all  summer. 

11.  Upright  Clover.  Trifolium  strictum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2949.) 

An  erect  annual,  seldom  6 inches  high,  and  perfectly  glabrous.  Stipules 
very  broad  and  thin.  Leaflets  narrow.  Flower-heads  solitary,  or  two  or 
three  on  each  stem,  pedunculate  above  the  last  leaves,  small  and  globular. 
Flowers  very  small.  Calyx  cainpanulate,  the  teeth  subulate,  quite  glabrous, 
and  about  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Pod  ovoid,  generally  1-seeded,  pro- 
jecting from  the  calyx. 

In  dry  pastures  and  waste  places,  scattered  over  central  and  southern 
Europe,  from  the  Atlantic  to  Transylvania.  In  Britain,  confined  to  the 
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Channel  Islands  and  the  Cornwall  coast  about  the  Lizard  Point.  FI.  early 
summer. 

12.  Clustered  Clover.  Trifolium  ^lomeratum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1063.) 

A small,  slender,  spreading  annual,  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  Stipules 
short,  with  a subulate  point.  Leaflets  broadly  obovate.  Flower-heads 
small,  globular,  closely  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  Calyx-teeth  short,  broad,  very  pointed,  and  rigidly  recurved 
as  the  pod  ripens.  Corolla  of  a bright  pink,  very  small,  although  longer 
than  the  calyx-teeth. 

On  dry  heaths,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  very  abundant  in  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  and  extending  more  sparingly  along  western 
France  to  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.  early  summer. 

13.  Suffocated  Clover.  Trifolium  suffocatum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1049.) 

A very  small  tufted  annual,  with  procumbent  stems  often  scarcely  deve- 
loped, and  seldom  more  than  2,  or  at  most  3,  inches  long.  Leaflets  gla- 
brous, obovate,  on  long,  slender  footstalks.  Flowers  small,  closely  sessde,- 
in  little  dense  heads,  crowded  along  the  short  stems,  close  to  the  ground. 
Calyx  thin,  with  fine  recurved  teeth  ; the  corolla  very  minute. 

In  dry  pastures  and  sandy  or  gravelly  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  in 
southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  up  western  France  to  the 
shores  of  the  Channel.  Rare  in  England,  on  the  southern  coasts,  extending 
eastward  up  to  Norfolk,  and  westward  to  Anglesea ; not  recorded  from 
Ireland,  but  perhaps  overlooked  from  its  small  size.  FI.  sjpring  or  early 
summer. 

14.  Reversed  Clover.  Trifolium  resupinatum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  2789,  not  good.) 

A glabrous  annual,  with  numerous  stems,  leafy  and  tufted  at  the  base, 
lengthened  out  to  a foot  or  more.  Stipules  rather  broad,  with  narrow 
points.  Flower-heads  small,  on  short  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx  glabrous 
or  nearly  so,  the  teeth  short,  but  after  flowering  the  upper  part  becomes 
very  much  inflated,  arched,  membranous  and  veined,  with  the  2 upper 
teeth  at  the  top,  the  3 lower  ones  remaining  at  the  base  of  the  inflated 
part.  Corolla  small,  pink,  the  standard  turned  outwards  instead  of  in- 
wards as  in  other  Clovers. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  southern  Europe  to 
the  Caucasus,  and  up  western  France  to  the  shores  of  the  Channel.  Not 
indigenous  in  Britain,  but  has  occasionally  appeared  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 

15.  Subterranean  Clover.  Trifolium  subterraneum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1048.) 

A small,  prostrate  annual,  more  or  less  clothed  with  long  spreading  hairs  ; 
the  stems  usually  short  and  tufted,  but  occasionally  lengthened  out  to  6 or 
8 inches.  Stipules  broad.  Leaflets  obovate,  on  long  leafstalks.  Flowers 
white  or  pale  pink,  long  in  proportion  to  the  plant,  2 or  3 together  on 
axillary  peduncles,  which  lengthen  considerably  after  flow'ering,  and  turn 
down  almost  into  the  ground  j the  fruiting  calyx  then  turns  back  upon  the 
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peduncle,  and  is  usually  surrounded  by  short  thick  fibres,  each  with  5 
spreading,  subulate  teeth,  showing  that  they  are,  in  fact,  undeveloped 
calyxes. 

In  dry,  gravelly  or  sandy  pastures,  common  in  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  and  up  western  France  to  the  Channel.  Abundant  in  many 
parts  of  southern  and  central  England,  but  not  in  the  north,  nor  in  Scot- 
land, nor  as  yet  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  spring  an^  early  summer. 

16.  Strawberry  Clover.  Trifolium  fragiferum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1050,  not  good.) 

The  perennial  stock,  creeping  stems,  foliage,  and  peduncles  are  those  of 
the  white  C.,  but  the  flowers  are  closely  sessile  in  the  head,  surrounded  by 
an  involucre  of  lobed  bracts  as  long  as  the  calyx-tubes,  and  the  calyx,  after 
flowering,  becomes  much  inflated,  thin,  and  reticulate,  with  short  fine  teeth  ; 
the  flower-head  is  thin,  very  compact,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
often  assumes  a pink  tint,  so  as  to  have  been  compared  to  a strawberry. 
Corolla  small  and  red. 

In  rather  dry  meadows  and  pastures,  common  in  Europe  and  central  and 
Russian  Asia,  penetrating  far  into  Scandinavia.  Frequent  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

17.  TVliite  Clover.  Trifolium  repens,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1769.  Dutch  Clover^ 

A glabrous  or  slightly  hairy  perennial,  the  stems  creeping  and  rooting  at 
the  nodes.  Stipules  small.  Leaflets  obovate,  distinctly  toothed,  and  usually 
bearing  a mark  in  the  centre,  which  has  been  compared  to  a horseshoe,  the 
leafstalks  often  very  long.  Peduncles  axillary,  long,  and  erect,  bearing  a 
globular  head,  or  rather  umbel,  of  white  flowers,  often  tinged  with  pink  ; the 
pedicels,  after  flowering,  more  or  less  elongated  and  recurved.  Calyx-teeth 
scarcely  so  long  as  the  tube,  the  lowest  one  usually  the  shortest.  Pod  con- 
taining 2 to  4 seeds,  usually  protruding  from  the  calyx,  but  enclosed  in  the 
withered  corolla. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  having  been  long  cultivated,  and 
spreading  rapidly  in  genial  soils,  it  is  now  common  in  most  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  globe.  Abundant  in  Britain.  In  Ireland  believed  to  be  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction,  although  it  is  now  taken  as  the  national 
emblem  in  substitution  of  the  Wood-sorrel  Oxalis,  which  was  the  original 
shamrock.  FI.  the  whole  season. 

18.  Hop  Clover.  Trifolium  agrarium,  Linn. 

{T.  procumhens,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  945.) 

A slender  annual,  much  branched  at  the  base,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy, 
procumbent  or  nearly  erect,  6 inches  to  a foot  long,  or  rather  more.  Sti- 
pules broad  and  pointed.  Leaflets  obovate  or  obcordatc,  the  central  one  at 
some  distance  from  the  others.  Flower-heads  loosely  globular  or  ovoid,  on 
rather  long  axillary  peduncles,  containing  30  to  50  small  yellow  flowers  on 
veiy  short  pedicels ; in  fading,  the  flowers  become  reflexed,  and  turn  pale 
brown,  with  a broadly  obovate  standard,  distinctly  marked  with  longitudinal 
furrows,  and  completely  concealing  the  small,  1-secdcd  pod. 

In  rather  dry  pastures  and  meadows,  on  the  borders  of  fields,  etc., 
throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant 
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in  Britain  generally,  but  becoming  rare  in  northern  Scotland.  FI.  the  whole 
season. 

19.  liesser  Clover.  Trifolium  procumbens,  Linn. 

{T.  minus.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1256.) 

Very  near  the  Sojp  C.,  but  more  slender  and  procumbent;  the  flowers 
smaller,  usually  12  to  20  in  a head,  and  of  a paler  colour ; the  standard  not 
so  broad,  more  folded,  and  only  faintly  striated.  The  central  leaflet  of  each 
leaf  is  usually  at  some  distance  from  the  others,  as  in  the  Hop  C.,  excepting 
sometimes  in  the  lower  leaves.  Pedicels  of  the  flowers  much  shorter  than 
the  tube  of  the  calyx. 

As  common  as  the  Hop  C.  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  does  not 
appear  to  extend  so  tar  to  the  east  or  to  the  north.  In  Britain,  also  as 
abundant  as  the  Hop  C.,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  north.  FI.  the  whole 
season.  Starved  specimens  of  this  species  are  much  like  the  more  luxu- 
riant ones  of  the  slender  C.,  and  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  shortness  of 
the  pedicels. 

20.  Slender  Clover.  ' Trifolium  filiforme,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1257.) 

Still  more  slender  than  the  lesser  C. ; the  stems  decumbent,  ascending,  or 
erect,  seldom  6 inches  long.  Leaflets  usually  narrower  than  in  the  two 
last  species,  the  central  one  inserted  immediately  between  the  two  others, 
excepting  in  the  upper  leaves  of  very  luxuriant  specimens.  Flowers  2 or  3 
in  each  head,  or  very  seldom  as  many  as  5 or  6,  smaller  than  in  the  lesser  C. ; 
the  pedicels  usually  about  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

In  sandy  or  stony  pastures  and  waste  places,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in 
southern  Europe  ; very  eommon  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending 
up  western  Eranee  to  the  Channel.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  probably  con- 
fined to  south-eastern  England,  starved  states  of  the  lesser  C.  having  been 
frequently  mistaken  for  it.  I have  seen  specimens  of  the  true  plant  from 
Gravesend,  in  Kent.  FI.  early  summer. 


IX.  LOTUS.  LOTUS. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  5 (rarely  4)  leaflets,  of  which  2 (or  1),  close 
to  the  stem,  take  the  place  and  appearance  of  stipules.  Peduncles  axillary, 
bearing  one  or  several  yellow  or  reddish  flowers  in  an  umbel,  with  a leaf  of 
3 leaflets  close  under  it.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Keel  pointed.  Stamens  dia- 
delphous,  the  upper  one  free  from  the  base,  and  5 of  the  filaments  flattened 
at  the  top.  Pod  cylindrical,  with  several  seeds. 

A well-marked  genus,  not  very  numerous  in  species,  chiefly  abundant  in 
southern  Europe  and  northern  Afriea,  but  widely  spread  over  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  old  world  and  Australia. 

Perennial.  Flowers  usually  5 or  more  in  the  lunbel  .......  1.  Common  L. 

Annual.  Flowers  small,  seldom  above  2 in  the  umbel 2.  Slender  L. 

1.  Common  Lotus.  Lotus  corniculatus^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2090.  Bird' s-foot  Trefoil.') 

Stock  perennial,  with  a long  taproot.  Stems  deeumbent  or  ascending, 
from  a few  inches  to  near  2 feet  long.  Leaflets  usually  ovate  or  obovate, 
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and  pointed,  bnt  sometimes  narrow  ; those  which  take  the  place  of  stipules 
broader  than  the  others.  Peduncles  much  longer  than  the  leaves.  Um- 
bels of  from  5 or  6 to  twice  that  number  of  bright  yellow  flowers  ; the 
standard  often  red  on  the  outside.  Calyx-teeth  about  the  length  of  the 
tube.  Pod  usually  about  an  inch  long.  Seeds  globular,  separated  by  a 
pithy  substance,  which  nearly  fills  the  pod. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  whether  wet  or  dry,  open  or  shaded,  widely 
spread  over  Europe,  Russian  and  central  Asia,  the  East  Indian  Peninsula, 
and  Austraha,  but  not  reaching  the  Arctic  Circle.  Abundant  all  over 
Britain.  FI.  the  whole  summer.  It  is  a very  variable  species,  accommo- 
dating itself  to  very  different  stations  and  climates  ; and  some  of  the  races 
appear  so  permanent  in  certain  locahties  as  to  have  been  generally  admitted 
as  species,  but  in  others  they  run  so  much  into  one  another  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely undistinguishable.  The  most  distinct  British  forms  are — : 

a.  Greater  Lotus  {L.  major ^ Eng.  Bot.  t.  2091).  Tall,  ascending  dr 
nearly  erect,  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy,  and  luxuriant  in  aU  its  parts,  with 
6 to  12  flowers  in  the  umbel.  Calyx-teeth  usually,  but  not  always,  finer 
and  more  spreading  than  in  the  smaller  forms.  In  moist  meadows,  along 
ditches,  under  hedges,  and  in  rich,  bushy  places. 

b.  Common  Lotus.  Low  and  spreading,  often  tufted  at  the  base,  glabrous 
or  nearly  so,  usually  with  5 or  6 rather  large  flowers  to  the  umbel.  Leaflets 
broad,  and  often  glaucous,  especially  near  the  sea,  where  they  become  much 
thicker.  In  open  pastures  and  on  dry  sunny  banks. 

c.  Sairy  Lotus.  Like  the  common  variety,  but  covered  with  long 
spreading  hairs.  In  dry,  sunny  situations,  common  in  southern  Europe, 
but  rare  in  Britain. 

d.  Narrow  Lotus  {L.  tenuis.,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2615).  Slender  and  more 
branched  tlian  the  common  form,  with  very  narrow  leaflets.  In  poor  pas- 
tures and  grassy  places,  chiefly  in  south-eastern  Europe.  Bare  in  Britain, 
and  always  running  much  into  the  common  form. 

2.  Slender  Iiotus.  liotus  angustissimus,  Linn. 

{L.  diffusus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  925.) 

An  annual,  more  slender  and  branched  than  the  common  L.,  always  hairy, 
and  with  smaller  leaflets.  Peduncles  short,  the  flowers  scarcely  above  half 
the  size  of  those  of  the  common  A.,  often  solitary  or  2 together,  very  seldom  3 
or  even  4 in  the  umbel.  Calyx-teeth  longer  than  the  tube.  Pod  slender,  8 or 
9 hues  long. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  fields,  very  common  in  southern  Europe,  ex- 
tending eastward  in  southern  Russia  to  the  Altai,  and  northward  along  the 
coasts  of  western  Europe  to  the  Channel.  In  Britain,  only  on  the  south 
coasts  of  Ireland  and  England,  extending  eastward  to  Hastings.  FI.  early 
summer,  and  often  again  in  autumn.  The  hispid  L.  (A.  hispidus,  Eng.  Bot. 
Suppl.  t.  2823)  is  a larger,  more  hairy  variety,  having  often  3 flowers  to  the 
umbel,  with  a thicker  pod,  often  less  than  6 lines  long.  It  has  the  same 
range  as  the  more  slender  variety. 


X.  ANTHY1.I.IS.  ANTHYLLIS. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  ycUow,  red,  or  purple  flowers  in  crowded 
heads  or  umbels,  with  a deeply  divided  bract  close  underneath.  Calyx  in- 
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Hated,  with  5 small  teeth.  Stamens  all  united  in  an  entire  sheath.  Pod 
enclosed  in  the  calyx,  with  few  seeds. 

A genus  of  few  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  allied  to 
Lotus  in  inflorescence,  to  Genista  in  its  stamens,  and  easily  distinguished  by 
the  calyx. 

1.  Common  Anthyllis.  Anthyllis  vulneraria^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  lOL  Kidney  VetcJi^  or  Lady^ s-Jingers.) 

Stock  perennial,  and  often  tufted,  with  spreading  or  ascending  stems, 
from  a few  inches  to  a foot  long  ; the  whole  plant  more  or  less  clothed  with 
short,  appressed,  silky  hairs.  Leaflets  narrow  and  entire,  6 lines  long  or 
more ; in  the  upper  leaves  often  numerous  and  not  very  unequal ; in  the 
lower  leaves  the  terminal  leaflet  is  usually  oblong,  an  inch  long  or  more, 
with  very  few,  much  smaller  ones,  along  the  stalk ; or  in  the  first  leaves  the 
terminal  one  stands  alone.  Elower-heads  usually  in  pairs  at  the  ends  of  tlie 
branches,  each  one  surrounded  by  a digitate,  leafy  bract  ; the  flowers  nume- 
rous and  closely  sessile.  Calyx  hairy,  much  inflated,  and  contracted  at 
the  mouth.  Corolla  small,  varying  from  a pale  or  bright  yellow  to  a 
deep  red. 

In  dry  pastures  and  rocky  stony  places,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  tlirough- 
out  Eiu’ope  and  western  Asia,  from  tlie  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 
B-auges  generally  over  Britain,  although  here  and  there  considerable  districts 
may  be  without  it.  FI.  summer^  commencing  early. 


XI.  ASTRAGAIi.  ASTEAGALUS. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  pink,  purple,  bluish,  pale  yellow,  or  white 
flowers,  in  axillary  racemes  or  spikes,  without  leafy  bracts.  Stipules  entire 
at  the  base  (not  sagittate).  Calyx  with  5 teeth.  Petals  usually  narrovv. 
Keel  obtuse.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the  upper  one  entirely  free.  Pod 
cylindrical  or  inflated,  usually  more  or  less  divided  lengthwise  by  a com- 
plete or  partial  partition  proceeding  from  the  side  next  the  keel.  Seeds 
several. 

A very  numerous  genus,  distributed  all  over  Europe,  central  and  northern 
Asia,  North  America,  and  down  the  Andes  of  South  America ; penetrating 
far  into  the  Arctic  regions,  ascending  to  high  alpine  summits,  and  abundant 
in  the  hot  rocky  districts  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Stems  2 or  3 feet  long,  with  large  leaflets,  and  dingy  yeUow  flowers  . . 3.  Sweet  A. 

Low  plants,  with  small  leaflets,  and  bluish-purple  flowers. 

Flowers  8 or  9 hues  long.  Pods  erect,  not  twice  the  length  of  the 

calyx 1.  Furple  A. 

Flowers  not  6 lines  long.  Pods  pendulous,  3 or  4 times  the  length  of 

the  calyx 2.  Alpine  A. 

1.  Purple  Astragal.  Astragalus  hypoglottis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  274.) 

A low,  slightly  hairy  perennial,  jthe  stem  prostrate,  branching  at  the  base, 
2 to  5 or  6 inches  long.  Stipules  free  from  the  leafstalk,  but  more  or  less 
united  together  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem.  Leaflets  usually  in  10  to 
12  pairs,  with  an  odd  one,  2 or  3 lines  long.  Flowers  of  a bluish  purple, 
in  short  spikes,  on  long  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx  sessile,  erect,  about  3 
lines  long,  more  or  less  downy  with  short  black  hairs.  Standard  near  3 
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times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Pod  shortly  stalked  within  the  calyx,  ovoid, 
erect,  hairy,  seldom  6 lines  long,  and  completely  divided  by  a longitudinal 
partition  into  2 cells,  usually  with  only  one  seed  in  each  cell. 

On  dry  hilly  pastures,  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and 
northern  America,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  eastern, 
central,  and  northern  England,  and  southern  Scotland  ; in  Ireland,  only  indi- 
cated on  the  south  islands  of  Arran  on  the  west  coast.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Alpine  Astragal.  Astragalus  alpinus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2717.) 

A small,  prostrate,  shghtly  hairy  perennial,  the  stems  branching  at  the  base, 
a few  inches  or  rarely  nearly  a foot  long.  Stipules  slightly  connected  with 
the  leafstalk,  but  quite  free  from  each  other.  Leaflets  8 to  12  pairs,  with  an 
odd  one,  ovate  or  oblong.  Flowers  drooping,  of  a bluish  purple,  or  white 
tipped  with  purple,  in  short  close  racemes,  on  rather  long  peduncles  ; the 
calyx  little  more  than  1 line ; the  corolla  about  5 lines  long,  with  petals 
broader  in  proportion  than  in  the  purple  A.  Pod  pendulous,  about  6 lines 
long,  on  a stalk  about  the  length  of  the  calyx,  covered  with  short  black 
hairs,  and  partially  divided  inside  by  a narrow  projection  from  the  side  next 
the  keel.  Seeds  3 to  6. 

An  alpine  plant,  common  in  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  central  and 
northern  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  extending  far  into  the  Arctic 
regions.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  mountains  of  Clova  and  Braemar  in  Scot- 
land. FI.  summer. 

3.  Sweet  Astragal.  Astragalus  glycyphyllos,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  203.  Millcvetch) 

A glabrous  perennial,  of  a light  green  colour  ; the  zigzag  stems  spreading 
along  the  ground  to  the  length  of  2 feet  or  even  more.  Stipules  free.  Leaflets 
11, 13,  or  more,  ovate,  1 to  1^  inches  long,  the  common  leafstalk  full  6 inches 
long.  Flowers  about  6 or  7 hues  long,  of  a dingy  yellow,  spreading  or  pen- 
dulous, in  racemes  rather  shorter  than  the  leares.  Pods  erect,  curved,  gla- 
brous, above  an  inch  long,  completely  divided  into  2 cells  by  a thin  double 
partition,  with  6 to  8 seeds  in  each  half. 

In  rather  dry,  open  woods,  and  bushy  places,  over  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Not  common  in  Britain, 
although  it  ranges  over  a great  part  of  England,  especially  the  eastern 
counties,  and  southern  Scotland ; not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


XII.  OXYTROPE.  OXYTROPIS. 

Low,  tufted  perennials,  only  differing  from  Astragal  in  the  keel,  which 
has  a small  point  at  its  extremity,  either  erect  or  slightly  recurved,  and  in  the 
pod,  which  has  an  incomplete  longitudinal  partition  projecting  into  the  cavity 
from  the  angle  next  the  vexillum  (the  one  which  bears  the  seeds),  not  from 
the  angle  next  the  keel. 

A considerable  genus,  but  not  so  numerous  nor  so  widely  spread  as 
Astragal,  and  chiefly  confined  to  mountain  stations  or  liigh  latitudes  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 

Flowers  yellowish 1.  Yellow  O. 

Flowers  purple 2.  Furple  0. 

q2 
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1.  Yellow  Oxytrope.  Oxytropis  campestris,  DC. 

{Astragalus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2522.) 

Stock  short  and  tufted,  covered  with  the  old  stipules  and  leafstalks, 
seldom  lengthening  into  shortly  ascending  branches ; the  leaves  and  pedun- 
cles usually  proceeding  from  the  stock.  Leaflets  10  to  15  pairs,  with  an 
odd  one,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  and  hairy  ; the  common  leafstalk  2 or  3 
inches  long.  Peduncles  rather  longer,  with  a short  spike  of  pale  yellow 
flowers,  tinged  with  purple.  Calyx  hairy,  4 or  5 lines  long ; corolla  twice 
that  length  ; the  point  of  the  keel  short,  straight,  and  erect.  Pod  erect, 
ovoid,  covered  with  short,  usually  black,  hairs;  the  partition  projecting  to 
about  the  centre  of  the  cavity. 

In  mountain  pastures,  and  on  alpine  rocks,  common  in  the  great  moun- 
tain ranges  and  Arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and  northern 
America.  In  Britain  only  in  one  spot,  among  the  Clova  mountains  of 
Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Purple  Oxytrope.  Oxytropis  uralensis,  DC. 

{Astragalus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  466,  not  exact  as  to  the  jpoint  of  the  Tceel. 

0.  Halleri,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stock  short  and  tufted,  with  the  foliage,  inflorescence,  and  pod  of  the 
yellow  O.,  but  the  whole  plant  is  much  more  densely  covered  with  soft, 
silky  hairs  ; the  flowers  are  of  a bright  purple,  and  the  pod  is  more  com- 
pletely divided  into  two  cells.  The  point  of  the  keel  is  short  and  straight, 
as  in  the  yellow  O. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  central  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  descending  to 
a low  level  in  the  north,  and  penetrating  far  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Not 
uncommon  in  Scotland,  in  dry,  hilly  pastures,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  but  does 
not  descend  to  England.  FI.  summer. 


XIII.  ARTHROI.OBE.  ABTHROLOBIUM. 

Slender,  spreading,  glabrous  annuals,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  axillary 
peduncles,  bearing  an  umbel  of  minute  flowers,  without  any  bract.  Calyx 
tubular.  Pod  cylindrical,  curved,  separating,  when  ripe,  into  several  one- 
seeded  articles. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  chiefly  south  European,  scarcely  distinct 
from  Coronilla,  and  differing  from  Bird' s foot  chiefly  in  the  want  of  the 
leaf  to  the  umbel. 

1.  Sand  ArtHrolobe.  Arthrolobium  ebracteatum,  DC. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2844.) 

Stems  very  slender,  spreading  on  the  ground  to  the  length  of  6 inches. 
Leaflets  9 to  15,  small,  obovate  or  oblong,  the  lowest  pair  at  some  distance 
from  the  stem.  Stipules  very  small.  Peduncles  very  slender,  with  an 
umbel  of  from  2 to  5 minute,  yellow  flowers.  Pod  about  an  inch  long, 
slender,  curved,  ending  in  a short,  hooked  beak,  and  separating  into  several 
linear  articles. 

In  sandy  situations,  near  the  sea,  chiefly  in  south-western  Europe,  ex- 
tending nearly  all  round  tho  Mediterranean^  and  northward,  up  western 
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France  to  the  Channel  Islands,  and  to  the  Scilly  Isles  off  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  FI.  sjpring^  and  often  again  towards  autwmn. 


XIY.  BIRD^S-FOOT,  OEXITHOPUS. 

Slender,  spreading,  hairy  annuals,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  axillary  pe- 
duncles, bearing  a head,  or  umbel,  of  very  few  small,  pink,  or  white  flowers, 
with  a pinnate  leaf  at  their  base.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the  upper  one 
quite  free.  Pod  narrow,  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  slightly  flattened, 
separating,  when  ripe,  into  several  1-seeded  articles. 

A genus  of  very  few,  chiefly  south  European,  species,  only  differing  from 
Coronilla  by  the  slightly  flattened  pod,  and  by  the  leaf  on  the  peduncle, 
, under  the  flowers. 

. A.  Common  Bird’s-foot.  Ornithopus  perpusillus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  369.) 

Stems  spreading  on  the  ground,  or  slightly  ascending,  to  the  length  of  6 
or  eight  inches.  Leaflets  5 to  10,  or  sometimes  more^  pairs,  with  an  odd 
one,  small,  oval  or  oblong,  and  softly  hairy,  the  lowest  pair  close  to  the 
stem.  Flowers  usually  2 or  3 only  on  the  peduncle,  closely  sessile  over  a 
small,  pinnate  leaf ; the  keel  short  and  obtuse.  Pods  slightly  downy,  about 
6 lines  long,  ending  in  a curved  beak ; the  articles  short  and  oval. 

In  dry  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  scarcely  extending  to 
its  eastern  limits,  and  northward  only  into  southern  Sweden.  Abundant 
in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland.  FI.  spring  and 
summer. 


XV.  HIFFOCRBFIS.  HIPPOCEEPIS. 

Herbs  or  low  shrubs,  usually  glabrous,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  axiUary 
peduncles,  bearing  an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  without  any  leaf.  Stamens 
diadelphous,  the  upper  one  quite  free.  Pod  much  flattened,  of  numerous 
articles,  each  of  them  curved  like  a horseshoe,  so  that  the  pod  has  as  many 
deep  notches  on  one  side. 

A genus  of  but  few  species,  chiefly  natives  of  south-western  Europe.  In 
flower  they  cannot  well  be  distinguished  from  Coronilla^  but  the  pod  is  very 
different. 

1.  Common  Hippocrepis.  Hippocrepis  comosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  31.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  numerous  stems  branching  at  the  base,  and  either 
short  and  tufted,  or  spreading  along  the  ground  to  the  length  of  6 inches  to 
a foot.  LeaQets  9 to  15,  small,  obovate,  oblong,  or  linear,  and  glabrous,  the 
lowest  pair  at  a distance  from  the  stem.  Flowers  5 to  8 in  the  umbel,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  common  Lotus.,  and  with  nearly  the  same  pointed 
keel,  but  rather  smaller  and  paler.  Pod  about  an  inch  long,  ending  in  a 
fine  point,  the  notches  of  the  inner  edge  broad  and  deep. 

In  pastures,  on  banks,  etc.,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  central  and 
southern,  especially  western  Europe,  not  extending  to  northern  Germany. 
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Abundant  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  not  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  FL 
spring  and  summer. 


XVI.  SAINFOIN.  OXOBEYCHIS. 

Herbs,  with,  pinnate  leaves,  without  tendrils,  and  spikes  of  flowers  usually 
pink,  on  long  axillary  peduncles.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the  upper  one 
quite  free.  Pod  sessile,  flat,  hard,  1-seeded,  and  indehiscent,  strongly 
veined  or  pitted,  and  usually  either  prickly,  crested,  or  winged. 

A genus  of  several  species,  chiefly  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region 
and  west- central  Asia,  very  distinct  from  any  other  British  Peaflower,  but 
only  difiering  from  Hedysarum  (a  large  European  and  Asiatic  genus,  which 
includes  the  so-called  French  JBLoneysucTcle  of  our  gardens)  in  the  pods  being 
reduced  to  a single  article. 

1.  Common  Sainfoin.  Onobrychis  sativa,  Lam. 

{Hedysarum  Onobrychis^  Lot.  t.  96.) 

Stock  perennial,  but  of  few  years’  duration,  with  several  ascending  stems, 
1 to  1^  or  rarely  2 feet  long.  Stipules  brown,  thin,  and  finely  pointed. 
Leaflets  numerous,  oblong,  slightly  downy  underneath,  glabrous  above. 
Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  bearing  in  their  upper  half  a spike  of  pale 
pink  flowers,  at  first  closely  packed,  but  lengthening  out  as  the  flowering 
advances.  Calyx-teeth  long  and  slender.  Wings  of  the  corolla  shorter 
than  the  keel  and  standard.  Pod  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  upper 
edge  nearly  straight,  the  lower  semicircular,  bordered  with  short  teeth, 
sometimes  prickly,  the  flat  surface  marked  with  raised  veins. 

In  limestone  districts,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  temperatp 
Asia ; much  cultivated  for  forage,  and  occasionally  naturalized  further 
noi’thward.  In  Britain,  believed  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  southern  and 
eastern  England,  but  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI,  ecurly  summer. 


XYII.  VETCH.  VICIA. 

Herbs,  with  weak  stems,  often  slightly  climbing,  half-sagittate  stipules, 
and  pinnate  leaves ; the  leaflets  usually  numerous ; the  common  leafstalk 
ending  in  a simple  or  branched  tendril,  or  at  least  in  a small  point.  Flowers 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  solitary,  clustered,  or  in  pedunculate  racemes, 
blue,  purplish,  white,  or  pale  yellow.  Petals  usually  rather  narrow.  Upper 
stamen  quite  free,  or  connected  with  the  others,  at  least,  in  the  middle. 
Style  cylindrical  or  slightly  flattened,  with  a tuft  of  hairs  below  the  stigma 
on  the  outer  side,  or  shortly  downy  all  round  under  the  stigma,  or  rarely 
quite  glabrous.  Pod  more  or  less  flattened,  opening  in  two  valves,  with 
several,  or  rarely  only  two  seeds,  either  globular  or  slightly  flattened. 

A numerous  genus,  widely  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  globe,  but  most 
abundant  in  temperate  regions  ; in  the  tropics  almost  confined  to  mountain 
districts,  and  unknown  in  Australia.  The  tendrils  distinguish  it  from  all 
our  Leguminous  plants,  except  the  following  genus,  Pea,  from  which  it  is 
absolutely  separated  chiefly  by  the  style ; but  also  in  all  our  species,  except 
the  Bithynian  V.,  the  more  numerous  and  smaller  leaflets,  and  the  general 
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shape  of  the  flowers,  give  it  a peculiar  aspect  easily  recognized.  The 
staminal  tube  is  usually  much  more  oblique  at  the  top  than  in  Peas. 

Leaflets  above  an  inch  long,  1 or  3 pairs  to  each  leaf 10.  Bithynian  V. 


Leaflets  more  than  2 pairs  to  each  leaf,  usually  small. 

Peduncles  elongated  (at  least  half  as  long  as  the  leaf) . 

Flowers  few  and  small,  on  slender  peduncles.  Pod  scarcely  6 
lines  long. 

Plant  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  Pod  with  4 to  6 seeds  ...  ,2.  Slender  V. 

Plant  hairy.  Pod  with  2 seeds 1.  Hairy  V. 

Flowers  at  least  6 lines  long.  Pod  an  inch  or  more. 

Leafstalks  ending  in  a short  point.  Racemes  short  and  close. 

Plant  quite  glabrous,  drying  black.  Stipules  quite  entire  . . Black  Pea.. 

Plant  slightly  hairy.  Stipules  usual'y  toothed 5.  Upright  V, 

Leafstalks  ending  in  a tendril.  Racemes  long. 

Flowers  white,  with  purplish  veins.  Stipules  deeply  divided 

at  the  base 4.  Wood  V. 

Flowers  of  a rich  purple-blue.  Stipules  mostly  entire  ...  3.  Tufted  V. 
Peduncles  not  longer  than  the  calyx,  or  foivers  quite  sessile . 

Flowers  pale  yellow.  Pod  hairy 7.  Yellow  V. 

Flowers  purp'e,  blue  or  red.  Pod  glabrous. 

Flowers  3 or  4 together,  shortly  stalked 6.  Bush  V. 

Flowers  sessile,  solitary  or  rarely  two  together. 

Flowers  large.  Seeds  smooth 8.  Common  V, 

Flowers  small.  Seeds  granulated 9.  Spring  V. 


1.  SXairy  Vetcli.  Vicia  hirsuta,  Koch. 

(JErvum,  Bug.  Bot.  t.  970.) 

A more  or  less  hairy  annual,  with  slender,  weak  stems,  1 to  3 feet  long, 
often  climbing  by  means  of  the  branched  tendrils.  Stipules  small,  narrow, 
often  divided.  Leaflets  small,  oblong,  6 to  8 pairs  to  each  leaf.  Peduncles 
slender,  with  very  few,  usually  2 or  3,  insignificant,  pale  blue  flowers,  the 
fine  teeth  of  the  calyx  almost  as  long  as  the  standard.  Style  glabrous. 
Pod  nearly  6 lines  long,  flat  and  hairy,  containing  two  slightly  compressed 
seeds,  with  a long,  linear  hilum. 

In  hedges,  cornfields,  and  waste  places,  common  in  Europe  and  Kussian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Extends  all  over 
Britain,  but  said  to  be  rare  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  FI.  the  whole 
swnvmer. 


2.  Slender  Vetcli.  Vicia  tetrasperma,  Moench. 

{Frvwn,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1223.) 

A slender  annual,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  the  weak  stems  often  climbing, 
from  6 inches  to  near  2 feet  long.  Leaflets  narrow,  the  lower  ones  obtuse, 
3 to  6 pairs  in  each  leaf,  the  tendrils  simple  or  branched.  Peduncles 
slender,  with  1 to  6 or  7 pale  bluish  flowers,  longer  than  in  the  hairy  V., 
but  much  smaller  than  in  any  other  British  Vetch,  seldom  exceeding  3 lines. 
Calyx-teeth  much  shorter  than  the  standard.  Pod  flat,  not  above  6 lines 
long,  usually  containing  about  4 seeds,  but  sometimes  5 or  6. 

In  fields,  hedges,  and  waste  places,  all  over  temperate  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia.  Not  uncomm.on  in  England,  more  rare  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
FI.  the  whole  summer.  A variety  with  more  pointed  leaflets,  and  with  the 
number  of  seeds  more  frequently  5 or  6,  has  been  distinguished  under  the 
nam3  of  V.  gracilis  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2904). 

3.  Tufted  Vetch.  Vicia  Cracca,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1168.) 

Rootstock  pei'cnnial,  the  annual  stems  weak,  and  climbing  by  means  of 
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the  branched  tendrils,  to  the  length  of  2 or  3 feet  or  rather  more ; the 
whole  plant  hairy,  or  nearly  glabrous.  Stipules  narrow  and  entire.  Leaflets 
numerous,  oblong  or  linear,  the  largest  8 or  9 hnes  long.  Flowers  nume- 
rous, in  one-sided  racemes,  on  peduncles  rather  longer  than  the  leaves,  of  a 
flne  bluish-purple,  each  one  about  5 lines  long.  Style  hairy  all-round 
below  the  stigma.  Pod  flattened,  glabrous,  about  an  inch  long,  with  6 or 
8 seeds. 

In  hedges  and  bushy  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  in  northern  America.  Common 
in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

4.  "Wood  Vetch.  Vicia  sylvatica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  79.) 

A handsome,  usually  glabrous  species,  climbing  over  shrubs  and  small 
trees,  sometimes  to  the  length  of  6 or  8 feet.  Stipules  deeply  divided  at 
their  base.  Leaflets  fewer  and  broader  than  in  the  tufted  V.,  usually  8 or 
10  pairs  to  each  leaf,  oblong,  or  the  lower  ones  ovate,  obtuse  or  notched  at 
the  top.  Flowers  considerably  longer  than  in  the  tufted  F.,  white  with 
bluish  streaks,  loosely  drooping  in  long  racemes.  Pod  glabrous,  broad,  an 
inch  long,  with  4 to  6 seeds. 

In  open  woods  and  bushy  places,  in  the  hilly,  and  especially  the  northern 
districts,  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia.  Not  uncommon  in  Scotland, 
and  occurs  in  most  hilly,  wooded  districts  of  England  and  Ireland.  FL 
summer. 


5.  Upright  Vetch.  Vicia  Orobus,  DC. 

{^Orohus  sylvaticus^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  518.) 

A slightly  hairy  branching  perennial,  with  a somewhat  creeping  root- 
stock  ; the  stems  more  erect  than  in  the  other  Vetches.^  and  the  tendrils  all 
reduced  to  a fine  point  terminating  the  leafstalk,  or  in  the  upper  leaves  re- 
placed by  a terminal  leaflet,  as  in  the  hlaclc  Pea.,  but  the  plant  does  not  usu- 
ally dry  black,  as  in  that  species,  and  the  style  is  that  of  the  tufted  Vetch. 
Stipules  broader  than  in  the  last  two  species,  and  slightly  toothed.  Leaflets 
8 to  10  pairs  to  each  leaf,  narrow- oblong,  with  a fine  point.  Peduncles 
about  the  length  of  the  leaf,  with  a close  raceme  of  6 to  10  rather  large 
flowers  of  a purplish  white.  Pods  flattened,  about  an  inch  long,  with  3 or  4 
seeds  or  rarely  more. 

In  mountain  pastures  and  woods,  in  western  Europe,  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  southern  Norway,  reappearing  eastward  in  Bavaria  and  Transylvania. 
In  Britain,  spread  over  Wales,  northern  England,  and  a great  part  of 
Scotland,  more  rare  in  Ireland.  FI.  early  summer. 

6.  Bush  Vetch.  Vicia  sepium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1515.) 

A slightly  hairy  perennial ; the  stems  1 to  2 feet  high,  weak  and  straggling, 
but  scarcely  climbing.  Stipules  small  and  entfre,  or  larger  and  toothed. 
Leaflets  4 to  6 pairs  in  each  leaf,  ovate  or  oblong  ; the  leaf- stalk  ending  in 
a tendril,  usually  branched.  Flowers  smaller  than  in  the  common  F., 
of  a light  reddish-pnrple,  2 to  4 togetlier  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
drooping  from  short  pedicels,  and  forming  a sessile  cluster  or  a very  short 
raceme.  Style  with  a dense  tuft  of  hairs  under  the  stigma  on  the  outer 
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side,  with  a few  short  hairs  on  the  opposite  side.  Pod  glabrous,  about  an 
inch  long.  Seeds  few,  half  encircled  by  the  long,  linear  hilum. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  and  hedges,  extending  over  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Common  in 
Britain.  FI.  all  summer. 

7.  Yellow  Vetch.  Vicia  lutea^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  481.) 

A glabrous  or  slightly  hairy  annual,  said  however  by  some  to  form  a 
perennial  rootstock ; the  stems  spreading,  branched,  usually  low,  but 
sometimes  ascending  to  a foot  or  more.  Stipules,  foliage,  and  sohtary 
flowers  of  the  common  V.,  but  the  corolla  is  of  a pale  yellow,  and  the 
rather  broad  pods  are  reflexed,  and  covered  with  long  hairs.  Seeds  few, 
with  a short  hilum. 

In  dry,  stony,  waste  or  cultivated  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  not  extending  into  northern  Germany.  In  Britain, 
chiefly  near  the  sea  in  southern  England,  and  again  on  the  rocky  coasts  of 
eastern  Scotland,  probably  introduced  with  ballast.  I^ot  recorded  from 
Ireland.  FI.  early  summer. 

8.  Common  Vetch.  Vicia  sativa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  334.  V.  Icevigata,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  483.) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  glabrous  or  hairy ; the  stems  short  and  spreading, 
or  nearly  erect,  or  almost  climbing,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Stipules  toothed,  and 
usually  marked  by  a dark  spot  in  the  centre.  Leaflets  usually  4 to  7 to 
each  leaf,  varying  from  obcordate  or  obovate  to  narrow-linear,  the  tendrils 
usually  branched.  Flowers  sessile  and  solitary,  or  rarely  two  together  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  usually  large,  of  a reddish  or  bluish  purple.  Pod 
glabrous,  1 to  2 inches  long,  rather  narrow,  with  10  to  12  smooth,  globular 
seeds.  ‘ 

In  dry  pastures,  open  woods,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  and  having  been  long  cultivated  for  forage,  is  now  widely 
spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 
In  the  cultivated  state  the.  stems  are  1 to  2 feet  high,  the  leaflets  usually 
broad,  and  the  flowers  large ; in  the  more  common  wild  form,  often  distin- 
guished as  a species,  under  the  name  of  V.  angustifolia  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl. 
t.  2614),  the  leaflets  are  narrower,  and  flowers  rather  smaller  ; and  the  low 
spreading  variety,  published  as  V.  Bohartii  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2708),  is 
only  to  be  distinguished  from  the  spring  V.  by  the  smooth  seeds,  and  some- 
what larger  flowers  and  pods. 

9.  Spring  Vetch.  Vicia  lathyroides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  30.) 

A low  spreading  annual  or  biennial,  glabrous  or  nearly  so ; the  stems 
branching  at  the  base,  seldom  6 inches  long ; the  foliage,  solitary  flower,  and 
general  appearance  those  of  the  smaller  specimens  of  the  common  V. ; the 
flowers  are  however  smaller,  usually  of  a richer  purple,  the  calyx  less  de- 
cidedly oblique  at  the  base,  and  the  pod  seldom  an  inch  long.  The  seeds 
are  also  rough  with  raised  dots,  a distinction  believed  to  be  constant. 

In  dry  pastures,  open  woods,  banks,  etc.,  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
except  the  extreme  north,  extending  eastward  to  tlie  Caucasus.  Not  un- 
common in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  greater  part  of  Scotland.  FI.  spring. 
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10.  Bithynian  Vetch.  Vicia  bithynica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1842.) 

A glabrous  or  slightly  downy  annual,  with  weak  angular  stems,  1 to  2 
feet  long.  Leaves  more  hke  those  of  a Pea  than  of  a Vetch^  having  usually 
only  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  obovate  in  the  lowest  leaves,  oblong  or  lanceolate 
and  above  an  inch  long  in  the  others,  the  tendrils  branched.  Stipules  rather 
broad  and  toothed.  Flowers  solitary  or  two  together,  on  peduncles  some- 
times very  short,  sometimes  half  as  long  as  the  leaves,  rather  large,  of  a bluish 
purple  with  very  pale  wings,  and  shaped  like  those  of  the  common  V.  Style 
with  a tuft  of  hairs  under  the  stigma  on  the  outer  side.  Pod  1 to  inches 
long,  about  4 lines  broad,  usually  more  or  less  hairy.  Seeds  4 to  6. 

In  bushy  or  stony  waste  places,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  but  spreading  inland 
as  a cornfield  weed,  in  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  up 
western  France  to  Bordeaux,  and  reappearing  in  the  south-western  counties 
of  England.  FI.  summer. 


XVIII.  PEA.  LATHYEUS. 

Herbs,  with  weak  stems,  sometimes  chmbing,  and  half-sagittate  or  sagittate 
stipules ; the  leaves  usually  pinnate,  with  few  leaflets  larger  than  in  the 
Vetches,  the  common  leafstalk  ending  in  a simple  or  branched  tendril  or  in 
a small  point,  the  leaflets  sometimes  wanting.  Flowers  solitary  or  in  ra- 
cemes, on  axillary  peduncles,  purple,  red,  white,  or  bright  yellow.  Petals 
usually  broad,  especially  the  standard.  Upper  stamen  free,  or  more  fre- 
quently connected  with  the  others,  at  least  in  the  middle.  Style  flattened 
below  the  stigma,  quite  glabrous  on  the  outer  side,  but  more  or  less  downy 
on  the  inner  face  for  some  way  below  the  stigma.  Pod  cylindrical  or  flat- 
tened. Seeds  several,  usually  globular  or  angular. 

A considerable  genus,  with  the  wide  geographical  range  of  the  Vetches, 
difiering  from  them  chiefly  by  the  style,  and,  in  most  cases,  by  the  fewer 
and  longer  leaflets  and  broader  petals.  The  calyx  is  usually  more  oblique, 
the  upper  teeth  shorter  than  the  lower  ones.  Several  species  are  very  apt  to 
dry  black,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  the  Vetches. 

Leafstalks  without  real  leaflets. 

Stipules  large  and  leaf-like.  Leafstalk  a mere  tendril.  Flowers 


yellow 3.  Yellow  F. 

Stipules  none.  Leafstalk  flattened,  resembling  a grass-leaf.  Flow- 
ers pale  red 1.  Grass  F. 

Leaves  with  one  pair  of  leaflets . 

Annual,  with  small  red  flowers.  Pods  hairy 3.  Rough  F. 

Perennial,  with  large  red  or  purplish  flowers.  Pods  glabrous  . . 5.  Rverla sting  F. 

Perennial,  with  yeUow  flowers.  Pods  glabrous 4.  Meadow  F. 

Leaves  with  two  or  more  pairs  of  leaflets. 

Stipules  deeply  divided JBithynian  Vetch. 

Stipules  entire. 

Leafstalk  ending  in  a simple  or  branched  tendril. 

Leaflets  lanceolate.  Stipules  narrow,  half-sagittate  ....  6.  Marsh  F. 

Leaflets  ovate  or  elliptical.  Stipules  large,  broadly  ovate, 

sagittate 7.  Sea  F. 

Leafstalk  ending  in  a short  flne  point. 

Leaflets  2 or  3 pairs,  rarely  4 pairs,  lanceolate  or  linear  . . 8.  Tuberous  F. 
Leaflets  5 or  6 pairs,  rarely  4 pairs,  ovate 9.  Black  F. 


The  Sicilian  sweet  Pea,  the  Tangiers  Pea,  the  South  American  Anson’s 
Pea,  and  some  other  exotic  species,  are  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 
The  Pea  of  our  kitchen-gardens  and  fields  is  usually  distinguished  as  a genus, 
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under  the  name  of  Pisum,  but  upon  characters  which  are  hardly  sufficient 
for  the  separation  of  a solitary  species. 

1.  Grass  Pea.  laathyrus  Nissolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  112.  Vetchling.  Grass  VetcJi^ 

An  erect,  glabrous  annual,  branching  from  the  base,  about  a foot  high. 
Leaves  all  reduced  to  a long,  linear,  grass-like,  flattened  leafstalk,  ending  in 
a fine  point,  without  leaflets  or  stipules.  Peduncles  long,  bearing  immedi- 
ately below  their  summit  1 or  rarely  2 small  pale  red  flowers.  Pod  long, 
narrow,  and  straight. 

In  bushy  places,  grassy  borders  of  fields,  and  stony  pastures,  in  central 
and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  but  not  extending  into  northern 
Grermany.  In  Britain,  spread  over  central  and  southern  England,  but  rare, 
and  not  known  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  FI.  early  summer. 

2.  Yellow  Pea.  Latliyrus  Aphaca,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1167.  Yellotv  Vetchling.') 

A weak,  branching,  glabrous  annual,  about  a foot  long,  without  real  leaf- 
lets, but  the  two  large,  broadly  heart-shaped,  or  sagittate  stipules,  assume 
the  appearance  of  simple  opposite  leaves,  with  a slender  branching  tendril 
between  them.  Peduncles  long  and  slender,  with  1 or  rarely  2 small  yellow 
flowers.  Pod  rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  flattened,  glabrous,  containing 
4 to  8 seeds. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  cen- 
tral Asia,  spreading  northwards  as  a cornfield  weed,  and,  as  such,  appearing 
occasionally  in  the  southern  counties  of  England.  FI.  early  summer. 

3.  Rough  Pea.  Lathyrus  hirsutus^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1255.) 

A weak  annual,  much  branched  at  the  base,  a foot  long  or  more,  with  the 
young  shoots  slightly  hairy.  Btipules  narrow.  Tendrils  branched,  with  a 
single  pair  of  linear-lanceolate  leaflets.  Peduncles  long,  with  1 or  2 rather 
small  flowers.  The  standard  bright  red,  the  keel  and  wings  paler.  Pod 
hairy. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus, 
spreading  northwards  as  a cornfield  weed,  and  as  such  has  been  found  in 
Essex  and  in  Somersetshire.  FI.  early  summer. 

4.  lyieadow  Pea.  liathyrus  pratensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  670.) 

A weak,  much  branched,  glabrous  perennial,  straggling  or  half  climbing 
to  tlie  length  of  1 to  2 feet  or  rather  more.  Stipules  large,  broadly  lanceo- 
late, and  sagittate.  Tendrils  branclied,  with  one  pair  of  narrow-lanceolate 
or  linear  leaflets.  Peduncles  elongated,  with  a short  raceme  of  6 to  10  or 
rarely  more  yellow  flowers.  Pod  glabrous. 

In  moist  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FL. 
all  summer. 

5.  Rverlasting  Pea.  Ijath3rrus  sylvestris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  805.) 

A glabrous  perennial,  with  a creeping  rootstock,  and  straggling  or  cliinb- 
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ing  stems,  attaining  3 to  5 or  even  6 feet,  the  angles  expanded  into  narrow 
green  wings.  Leafstalks  also  flattened  or  winged,  ending  in  a branched  ten- 
dril, and  bearing  a single  pair  of  long  lanceolate  leaflets.  Stipules  narrow. 
Peduncles  6 inches  long  or  more,  bearing  a loose  raceme  of  rather  large 
flowers  of  a pale  reddish-purple ; the  standard  very  broad,  with  a green  spot 
on  the  back,  and  the  keel  also  partially  green.  Pod  2 or  3 inches  long  or 
even  more.  Seeds  numerous,  sHghtly  flattened. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  and  bushy  or  rocky  places,  scattered  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  except  the  extreme  north,  but  chiefly  abundant  in  the  south. 
Occurs  in  many  localities  in  England,  but  probably  not  indigenous  in  Scot- 
land, and  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  summer.,  often  lasting  late.  The 
everlasting  Pea  of  our  gardens  is  a broad-leaved  variety  from  southern  Eu- 
rope, with  larger,  more  richly  coloured  flowers,  and  some  slight  difference  in 
the  seeds.  It  has  been  distinguished  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  L.  la- 
tifolius  (Eng.  Pot.  t.  1108),  and,  escaping  from  cultivation,  will  often  esta- 
blish itself  in  the  vicinity  of  gardens. 

6.  Marsh  Pea.  I<ath3rrus  palustris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  169.) 

A glabrous,  somewhat  climbing  perennial,  not  half  the  size  of  the  ever- 
lasting P.,  and  the  wings  of  the  stem  much  narrower.  Stipules  half- sagit- 
tate. Leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  2 to  4 pairs  to  each  leaf,  the  tendril  usually 
branched.  Flowers  smaller  and  not  so  broad  as  in  the  everlasting  P,,  of  a 
bluish-purple  colour,  from  2 to  8 in  the  raceme.  Pod  glabrous,  rather  more 
than  an  inch  long. 

In  moist  meadows  and  boggy  places,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
Russian  Asia,  and  northern  America.  Dispersed  over  a few  localities  in 
England,  but  only  a very  doubtful  inhabitant  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  FI. 
summer. 

7.  Sea  Pea.  Lathyrus  maritimus,  Bigel. 

{Pisum^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1046.) 

A glabrous,  rather  stout,  branching  perennial,  with  a creeping  rootstock, 
and  sharply  angular  spreading  stems  about  a foot  long.  Stipules  broad  and 
leaf-like,  sagittate  at  the  base,  both  sides  nearly  alike.  Leaflets  5 or  6 pairs 
to  each  leaf,  those  next  the  stem  often  2 inches  long  by  1 broad,  the  tendril 
simple  or  branched.  Peduncles  about  the  length  of  the  leaves,  with  a raceme 
of  6 to  8 large  flowers  of  a bluish  purple.  Pod  hairy,  at  least  when  young, 
1 to  2 inches  long. 

On  gravelly  seacoasts,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica, not  extending  southwards  in  Europe  beyond  the  shores  of  Picardy. 
Occurs  in  a few  localities  on  the  coasts  of  southern  and  eastern  England, 
of  Shetland,  and  of  Kerry  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

8.  Tuberous  Pea.  Lathyrus  macrorrhizus,  Wimm. 

{Orohus  tuberosus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1153.) 

Rootstock  perennial,  forming  small  tubers ; the  annual  stems  glabrous, 
nearly  erect,  simple  or  nearly  so,  6 inches  to  a foot  high.  Leaves  without 
tendrils  ; the  leafstalk  ending  in  a fine  point,  or  sometimes  in  a narrow 
leaflet ; the  leaflets  usually  2 pairs,  sometimes  3 or  even  4 pairs,  oblong-lan- 
ceolate or  linear.  Peduncles  slender,  bearing  a loose  raceme  of  2 to  4 flowers 
of  a bright  reddish-purple.  Pod  glabrous,  about  1^  inches  long.  The  whole 
plant  dries  black  like  the  following  species. 
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In  thickets  and  open  woods,  under  hedges,  etc.,  throughout  Europe,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer. This  and  the  hlacJc  P.  form  part  of  the  old  genus  Orohus,  still  kept 
up  by  many  botanists,  but  only  differing  from  Pea  by  the  want  of  tendrils 
to  the  leaves. 

9.  Black  Pea.  Ziath3rrus  niger,  Wimm. 

{Orohus^  T^ng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2788.) 

A glabrous  perennial,  always  turning  black  in  drying ; the  rootstock  slioi  t 
and  not  tuberous  ; the  stems  erect  or  ascending,  branched,  1 to  2 feet  high 
or  even  more.  Stipules  small  and  narrow.  Leaflets  4 to  6 pairs  to  each 
leaf,  ovate  or  elliptical,  6 lines  to  an  inch  long,  the  common  stalk  ending  in 
a short  point.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  with  a short  raceme  of  6 to 
8 flowers.  Pod  glabrous,  near  2 inches  long. 

In  mountainous  and  rocky  districts,  throughout  temperate  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  extending  far  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  only  known  from  two 
localities,  in  Perth  and  Forfar.  FI.  summer. 


XXV.  THE  ROSE  FAMILY.  EOSACE^. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alternate  leaves,  mostly  toothed 
or  divided,  the  stipules  seldom  wanting  and  often  leaf-like. 
Flowers  in  cymes,  or  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  year’s  shoots, 
or  more  rarely  in  lateral  bunches  or  racemes.  Sepals  4 or  5, 
united  at  the  base  into  a lobed  calyx,  either  enclosing  the  ovary 
or  adhering  to  it,  or  rarely  quite  free  from  it.  Petals  4 or  5 
or  rarely  none.  Stamens  usually  indefinite  in  number,  inserted 
with  the  petals  on  the  calyx  below  its  lobes.  Ovary  of  1, 2,  or 
more  carpels,  usually  distinct  at  the  time  of  flowering,  but 
sometimes  combined  even  then  into  a single  5-celled  ovary, 
which  is  then  always  inferior  or  combined  with  the  calyx.  As 
the  fruit  enlarges,  the  carpels  either  remain  free  or  are  variously 
combined  with  each  other  or  with  the  calyx.  Seeds  1 or  2 (or 
in  Sjpiraa  3 or  4)  in  each  carpel.  Embryo  with  large  cotyledons 
and  no  albumen. 

A numerous  family,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  but  more  in  the  tem- 
perate and  cooler  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  than  within  the  tropics. 
The  indefinite  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
greater  number  of  the  genera  from  all  other  British  plants.  In  the  few  cases 
where  the  stamens  are  apparently  definite,  there  are  no  petals,  but  they  then 
differ  widely  from  all  other  apetalous  genera  by  their  stipules  and  divided 
leaves,  as  well  as  by  the  structure  of  the  ovary. 

rOvary  or  ovaries  superior  or  free  from  the  calyx,  though  sometimes  enclosed 


l-l  in  it 3 

t_Ovary  or  ovaries  inferior  or  adhering  to  the  calyx-tube,  which  is  closed  over  them  14 

n f A single  ovary 3 

" I Several  ovaries 4 

„ f Trees,  with  a deciduous  calyx  and  succulent  fruit 1.  Pkunus. 

^ 1 Herbs,  with  the  calyx  persisting  round  the  diy  seed-vessel 4 
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^ c No  petals.  (Herbs.) 5 

I Four,  five,  or  more  petals.  (Herbs  or  shrubs.)  8 

r r Leaves  palmately  lobed  or  digitate.  Flowers  in  loose  panicles  or  cymes  ....  6 

® 1 Leaves  pinnate.  Flowers  in  heads 7 

« f Calyx  single,  4-lobed  9.  Alchemil. 

® \ Calyx  double,  5 large  and  5 small  lobes 8.  Sibbaldia. 

- r Heads  purplish.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  with  4 stamens  . . . 10.  Sanguisoeb. 

' 1 Heads  green.  Flowers  dioecious,  the  males  with  numerous  stamens.  11.  Poteeium. 

Q f Calyx-tube  short  and  nearly  fiat,  not  enclosing  the  carpels 9 

° \ Calyx-tube  closing  over  the  carpels  or  seeds 14 

rCalyx  single  10 

Calyx  double,  having  as  many  external  bracts  as  divisions,  and  alternating  with 
b.  them * 13 

I Calyx-segments  about  eight.  Carpels  dry  and  distinct  when  ripe  ...  3.  Dryas. 

r Carpels  dry,  opening  when  ripe 2.  Spir.iEA. 

1.  Carpels  succulent,  forming  a kind  of  granulated  berry 5.  Rubus. 

.JO  f Carpels  dry,  ending  in  along  jointed  awn 4.  Avens. 

L Carpels  without  awns,  small  and  seed-like 13 

■ rCarpels  few,  on  a minute  dry  receptacle 8.  Sibbaldia. 

13 -j  Carpels  numerous,  on  a small,  fiat,  dry  receptacle 7.  Potentil. 

(^Carpels  numerous,  on  a large,  succulent  receptacle 6.  Strawberry. 

f Trees  or  shrubs.  Calyx-tube  fleshy.  Fruit  succulent  or  fleshy  . 15 

Herbs.  Calyx-tube  dry,  small,  with  hooked  bristles  forming  a burr  12.  Agrimony. 
rFruit  enclosing  from  1 to  5 cells  or  hard  nuts,  arranged  round  the  central  axis, 

15 and  each  with  1 or  2 seeds 14.  Pyrus. 

l^Fruit  enclosing  several  hairy,  seed-hke  carpels  irregularly  placed  . . . 13.  Rose. 


These  Grenera  are  usually  distributed  into  three  Tribes,  considered  by  some 
botanists  as  distinct  Orders,  viz. : — 

1.  Amygdale.®.  Calyx  deciduous.  Carpels  1,  free.  Gemis : — 1.  Prdnus. 

2.  Rose.®.  Calyx  persistent.  Carpels  1 or  more,  free  (but  sometimes  included  in  the 
closed  calyx).  Genera; — 2.  Spir®a  ; 3.  Dryas;  4.  Avens  ; 5.  Rubus  ; 6.  Straw- 
berry; 7.  Potentil;  8.  Sibbaldia;  9.  Alchemil;  10.  Sanguisorb  ; 11.  Poterium; 
12.  Agrimony  ; 13.  Rose. 

3.  Pomace®.  Calyx  persistent,  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  carpels  of  which  are 

united,  at  least  in  the  ripe  fruit.  Genera  Pyrus;  15.  Hawthorn;  16.  Coto- 

neaster;  17.  Medlar. 

The  double-flowering  Kerria  japonica,  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  trained  upon 
cottage  garden-waUs,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a species  of  Corchorus,  is  now  known  to 
belong  to  the  Rose  family. 


I.  FRUNUS.  PRUNUS. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  undivided,  toothed  leaves,  and  small,  free  stipules, 
often  scarcely  visible ; the  flowers  either  in  small  bunches  on  a former 
year’s  wood,  or  in  racemes  in  the  axils  of  young  leaves.  Calyx  free,  5- 
lobed.  Petals  5.  Stamens  numerous.  Ovary  of  1 carpel,  containing  2 
pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  a fleshy  or  juicy  drupe,  with  a hard  stone, 
smooth  or  rugged,  but  not  wrinkled  on  the  surface,  containing  1,  or  rarely 
2 seeds. 

A considerable  genus,  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  even  abundant  within  the  tropics,  both  in  the  new  and  the  old 
world,  but  not  extending  into  the  south  temperate  zone.  It  is  the  only 
British  genus  with  a stone  fruit. 


Flowers  in  axillary  racemes 3.  JBirdcJierry  P. 

Flowers  solitary  or  clustered,  from  leafless  buds. 

Flowers  single  or  two  together,  on  short  pedicels 1.  Blackthorn  P. 


Flowers  in  clusters,  on  pedicels  longer  than  the  flower  itself  ...  2.  Cherry  P. 

The  well-known  common  Tjaurel  and  Portugal  Laurel  of  our  gardeners, 
are  species  oi  Prunus  (P.  Lauro-cerasus  and  P.  lusltanicus) , and  have  no 
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affinity  with  the  true  Laurel  of  the  ancients,  which  is  our  Bay-tree  {Laurus 
nohilis).  The  MaTialeb  (P.  Mahaleh)  and  the  P.  semjperjiorens,  both  from 
the  continent  of  Europe,  are  also  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  our  shrub- 
beries. The  Apricot  is  another  Prunus  (P,  armeniaca)  ; the  Almond,  the 
Peach,  and  the  Nectarine,  belong  to  the  genus  Amygdalus,  only  differing 
from  Prunus  in  the  wrinkled  surface  of  the  stone. 

1.  Slackthorn  Prunus.  Prunus  communis^  Huds. 

(P.  spinosa,  Eng.  Bot.  t.*842,  and  P.  insititia,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  841.  Blade- 

thorn  or  Sloe.) 

In  the  common,  truly  wild  state,  this  is  a much  branched  shrub,  the 
smaller  branches  often  ending  in  a stout  thorn.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong, 
stalked,  and  finely  toothed,  usually  glabrous,  but  occasionally,  especially  the 
under  sides  as  well  as  the  young  shoots,  more  or  less  downy.  Flowers 
small,  white,  nearly  sessile,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  appearing  before  the 
leaves.  Fruit  small,  globular  or  shortly  ovoid,  nearly  black,  with  a bluish 
bloom. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  and  open  woods,  common  in  Europe  and  in  Russian 
and  central  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FL  early  spring.,  A variety  of 
a somewhat  taller  growth,  and  less  thorny,  with  the  leaves  rather  more 
downy,  and  the  fruit  rather  more  oblong  and  less  acrid,  has  been  distin- 
guished under  the  name  of  P,  insititia.  It  is  more  abundant  and  morti 
marked  in  south-eastern  Europe  and  central  Asia  than  with  us.  The  Bul- 
lace,  the  Damson,  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  Plum,  of  our  gardens, 
although  growing  into  thornless  trees,  are  believed  to  be  varieties  of  the 
Blaclcthorn,  produced  by  long  cultivation  ; they  will  occasionally  sow  them- 
selves, and  may  be  found  apparently  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gardens 
and  orchards,  retaining  their  arborescent  character.  Some  botanists  dis- 
tinguish these  varieties  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  P,  domestica  t^ng. 
Bot.  t.  1783). 


2.  Cherry  Prunus.  Prunus  Cerasus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  706,  and  Suppl.  t.  2863.) 

The  Cherry,  when  wild,  is  often  a mere  shrub  of  6 or  8 feet,  throwing 
out  suckers  from  its  creeping  roots,  or  rhizomes ; but  in  cultivation,  and 
often,  also,  in  a really  wild  state,  it  will  form  a tree  of  considerable  size. 
Stipules  narrow,  often  toothed  and  glandular,  but  very  deciduous.  Leaves 
ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  and  toothed,  2 to  4 inches  long,  usually  with  1 or 
2 glands  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  or  on  the  edge  of  the  blade,  near  the  base ; 
but  they  are  sometimes  wanting  on  the  same  specimen.  Flowers  white,  on 
pedicels  from  1 to  2 inches  long,  in  bunches  of  2,  3,  or  more,  issuing  to- 
gether from  leafless  buds,  surrounded  by  brown  scales,  of  which  the  inner 
ones  often  become  green  and  leaf-like  at  the  tips.  Fruit  globular  and 
smooth,  red  or  black,  usually  without  bloom. 

In  woods,  thickets,  and  hedgerows,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
temperate  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia,  but  has  been  in  so 
many  places  introduced  by  cultivation,  that  its  precise  limits  can  scarcely 
be  fixed.  Generally  dispersed  over  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scot- 
land, but  in  many  cases  not  truly  indigenous,  FI.  spring.  There  are 
several  more  or  less  permanent  varieties  in  cultivation,  which  are  variously 
distributed  by  different  botanists  into  several  species,  of  which  the  P.  avium, 
for  the  tree  variety,  without  suckers,  and  P.  Cerasus  for  the  shrubby  form, 
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are  generally  adopted ; but  none  of  the  characters  given  appear  to  be  con- 
stant in  a wild  state. 

3.  Birdcherry  Prunus.  Prunus  Padus^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t,  1383.) 

A shrub  of  6 or  8 feet,  or  sometimes  a small  tree,  always  glabrous.* 
Leaves  oval  or  ovate-lanceolate,  finely  toothed,  and  slightly  cordate  at  the 
base.  Flowers  white,  rather  small,  in  loose,  often  drooping  racemes  of  2 
or  3 to  near  6 inches,  on  short,  leafy,  or  rarely  leafless  branches,  on  the  last 
year’s  wood.  Fruit  small,  nearly  globular,  black  and  bitter,  with  a rugged 
stone. 

In  woods,  thickets,  and  hedges,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  and  Asia, 
from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  Caucasus  and  Himalaya,  but  disappearing  m 
south-western  Europe.  Scattered  over  various  parts  of  Britain,  but  absent 
or  rare  in  southern  England,  and  a great  p^rt  of  Ireland.  FI.  sjpring. 


II.  spir.s:a.  spie^a. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  or,  in  exotic  species,  shrubs,  showing  much 
diversity  in  foliage.  Flowers  usually  small  and  numerous,  in  elegant  ter- 
minal cymes  or  panicles.  Calyx  free,  5-lobed.  Petals  5.  Stamens  nume- 
rous. Carpels  3 or  more,  usually  5,  quite  free  from  the  calyx,  forming  as 
many  dry  capsules,  opening,  when  ripe,  along  the  inner  edge,  and  containing 
2 or  more  seeds. 

A considerable  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere  both  in  the 
new  and  the  old  world,  but  scarcely  penetrating  into  the  tropics.  It  is  easily 
recognized  by  its  dehiscent,  capsular  carpels,  and  among  British  Rosacece^ 
by  the  numerous  small  flowers. 


Leaves  witli  few  large  segments,  white  underneath 1.  Meadow  S. 

Leaves  with  numerous  small  segments,  deeply  toothed 2.  Common  S. 


Several  North  American  and  Asiatic  shrubby  species  of  Spircea  are  cul- 
tivated in  our  shrubberies  and  flower-gardens,  and  among  them  the  Willow  S. 
(S.  salicifolia^  Eng.  Bot,  t.  1468),  with  simple  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  small  crowded  panicles  of  pink  flowers,  has  been  admitted  into  our 
Floras  as  occurring  in  several  parts  of  northern  England  and  southern 
Scotland,  but  apparently  only  where  it  had  been  planted.  It  is  a native  of 
eastern  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia. 

1.  Meadow  Spiraea.  Spiraea  Ulmaria;  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  960.  Meadow-sweet^ 

Stock  perennial,  with  erect,  rather  stout,  annual  stems,  2 or  3 feet  high, 
usually  glabrous  and  reddish.  Leaves  large,  pinnate,  with  5 to  9 ovate  or 
broadly  lanceolate  segments  often  2 or  3 inches  long,  irregularly  toothed, 
green  above,  soft  and  whitish  underneath,  the  terminal  one  deeply  divided 
into  three ; besides  which  are  several  smaller  segments  along  the  common 
stalk.  Stipules  broad  and  toothed.  Flowers  small,  of  a yellowish  white, 
sweet-scented,  and  very  numerous,  in  compound  corymbose  cymes  at  the 
summit  of  the  stems.  Capsules  5 to  about  8,  very  small,  and  more  or  less 
spirally  twisted. 
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In  meadows,  on  the  banks  of  ponds  and  ditches,  etc.,  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  Britain.  FI. 
summer. 

. ^ 

2.  Common  Spiraea.  Spiraea  Filipendulay  Linn.^ 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  284.  Dropwort.)  ^ 

Stock  perennial,  the  fibrous  roots  swollen  here  and  there  into  oblong 
tubers.  Stems  erect,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Leaves  chiefiy  radical  or  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem,  3 to  5 inches  long,  with  numerous  (above  20)  small, 
oval,  oblong  or  lanceolate  segments,  deeply  toothed  or  pinnately  lobed,  gra- 
dually smaller  as  they  near  the  stem,  green  and  glabrous,  or  slightly  downy. 
Stipules  broad,  adhering  to  the  leafstalk  nearly  their  whole  length.  Elowers 
like  those  of  the  meadow  S.,  but  rather  larger,  and  often  tipped  with  red. 
Carpels  6 to  12,  not  twisted. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  open  woods,  generally  dispersed  over  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Rather  frequent  in  England, 
extending  into  southern  Scotland,  but  not  recorded  in  the  Irish  Elora.  FI. 
summer. 


III.  DRYAS.  BRYAS. 

Tufted  or  creeping  perennials,  with  undivided  leaves  and  rather  large 
white  flowers,  growing  singly  on  long  peduncles.  Calyx  free,  8-  to  10- 
lobed.  Petals  8 to  10,  or  rarely  fewer.  Carpels  numerous,  crowded  on  the 
receptacle,  1- seeded  and  indehiscent,  ending  when  ripe  in  long  feathery  awns 
or  tads,  which  are  not  jointed. 

The  genus  consists  of  but  two,  or  perhaps  three  species,  confined  to  the 
high  mountains  or  Arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 

I 

1.  IVhite  Dryas.  Dryas  octopetala,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  451.  D.  depressa^  Bab.  Man.) 

Stems  short,  much  branched,  prostrate  or  creeping,  forming  with  their 
crowded  foliage  dense  spreading  tufts.  Leaves  but  little  more  than  6 lines 
long,  oblong,  deeply  and  regnllarly  crenate,  green,  glabrous,  and  almost 
shining  above,  white  and  downy  underneath.  Peduncles  erect,  2 or  3 inches 
long.  Segments  of  the  calyx  usually  8,  rather  shorter  than  the  petals. 
Eeathered  awn  of  the  carpels  above  an  inch  long. 

General  geographical  range  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  genus.  In 
Britain,  not  uncommon  in  the  limestone  mountain  districts  of  northern 
England  and  Ireland,  but  particularly  abundant  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
FI.  summer. 


lY.  AVENS.  GEUM. 

Herbs,  with  a short  perennial,  sometimes  slightly  creeping,  stock,  and 
annual,  erect  stems.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  few  and  very  unequal  distinct 
segments,  and  yellow  or  red  or  white  flowers  growing  singly  on  long 
peduncles  at  the  ends  of  the  stem  or  branches.  Calyx  of  5 equal  divisions, 
with  5 very  small  outer  ones  alternating  with  them.  Petals  5.  Stamens 
numerous.  Carpels  numerous,  1-secdcd,  indehiscent,  ending  in  a hairy 
point  or  awn,  which  is  hooked  at  the  tip. 
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A genus  of  several  species,  widely  diffused  over  the  temperate  and  colder 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  and  descending  along  the 
Andes  to  extra- tropical  South  America. 

1.  Common  Avens.  Geum  urbanum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1400.  Herh-JBennet.^ 

Stems  erect,  slightly  branched,  1 to  2 feet  high,  nearly  glabrous.  Stipules 
large  and  leaf-like,  the  upper  ones  sometimes  above  an  inch  long,  and  broad, 
and  coarsely  toothed  or  lobed.  Leaves  thin,  light  green,  the  lower  ones 
with  several  large  segments  intermixed  with  small  ones,  the  upper  ones 
usually  with  only  3 large  segments,  or  a single  one  divided  into  3,  and 
sometimes  2 or  3 small  ones  along  the  stalk,  all  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers 
yellow,  with  small  spreading  petals.  Carpels  in  a close,  sessile  head,  covered 
with  silky  hairs  ; the  awn  about  3 lines  long,  curved  downwards,  with  a 
mimite  hook  at  the  tip. 

Under  hedges,  on  roadsides,  banks,  and  margins  of  woods,  common  in 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Russian  and  central  Asia,  but  not  a high 
northern  plant,  and  only  as  an  introduced  plant  in  North  America. 
Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  but  apparently 
becoming  scarce  towards  the  north. 

2.  TVater  Avens.  Geum  rivale,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  106.) 

Rootstock  often  shortly  creeping.  Stems  erect  or  ascending,  usually 
simple,  shorter  than  in  the  common  A.  Leaves  mostly  radical,  with  one  large, 
orbicular,  terminal  segment,  coarsely  toothed  or  lobed,  or  sometimes  divided 
into  3,  and  a few  very  small  segments  lower  down  the  stalk,  all  more  hairy 
than  in  the  coynmon  A.  Flowers  few,  drooping,  much  larger  than  in  the 
common  A. ; the  petals  less  spreading,  of  a dull  purplish  colour,  with  a tint 
of  orange.  Carpels  very  hairy,  in  a globular  head,  which  is  shortly  stalked 
above  the  calyx. 

In  marshes  and  wet  ditches,  in  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  northern 
America,  extending  into  the  Arctic  regions,  and  almost  confined  to  moun- 
tainous districts  in  southern  Europe.  Common  in  northern  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  but  rare  in  southern  England.  FL  summer.  Where  this 
and  the  common  A.  grow  together,  specimens  are  occasionally  found  which 
partake  of  the  characters  of  both,  approaching  sometimes  more  nearly  to 
the  one,  sometimes  to  the  other.  They  have  been  described  as  a species 
under  the  name  of  G.  intermedium^  but  they  are  more  generally  believed  to 
be  mere  accidental  hybrids  between  the  two  species. 


Y.  RUBUS.  RUBUS. 

Herbs,  with  a perennial  stock,  or  more  frequently  weak,  scrambling, 
prickly  shrubs  ; the  leaves  pinnately  or  palmately  divided  into  distinct  seg- 
ments or  leaflets,  or  rarely  simply  lobed.  Calyx  free,  5-lobed.  Petals  5. 
Stamens  numerous.  Fruit  a kind  of  granulated  berry,  formed  by  the  union 
of  numerous  1-seeded  succulent  carpels  round  the  conical  or  shortly  ob- 
long, dry  receptacle. 

A large  genus,  widely  distributed  over  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  fruit,  analogous  in  some  respects  to  that  of  a Mulberry,  is  sufficient  to 
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distinguish  it  at  once  from  all  other  HosacecB.  In  the  Mulberry  however 
each  granule  is  formed  by  a separate  flower,  whilst  in  Ruhus  the  whole 
fruit  proceeds  from  a single  one.  From  the  Strawberry  it  differs  in  that 
the  carpels  are  succulent  on  a dry  receptacle,  whilst  in  the  Strawberry  the 
carpels  are  dry,  and  the  receptacle  succulent. 

Flowering  stems  biennial  or  perennial,  woody  at  least  at  the  base,  3 

or  more  feet  long.  Stipules  subulate. 

Lower  leaves  pinnate,  with  5 leaflets.  Eootstock  creeping  ...  1.  Maspberry  S. 

Leaves  of  3 leaflets,  or,  if  of  5,  the  4 lower  , proceed  from  the  same 
point. 

Branches  slender,  glaucous.  Fruit  covered  with  bluish  bloom  . 3.  Dewberry  It . 

Branches  not  glaucous.  Fruit  black,  without  bloom 2.  Blackberry  iZ. 

Flowering  stems  herbaceous,  very  short,  or  seldom  a foot  high.  Sti- 
pules ovate  or  lanceolate. 

Leaves  with  3 leaflets.  Flowers  small,  axillary 4.  Stone  B. 

Leaves  undivided.  Flowers  large,  terminal,  solitary 5.  Cloudberry  M. 

The  Virginian  Raspberry,  often  cultivated  in  shrubberies,  is  the  R.  odo- 
ratus  irom.  North  America.  Tlhe  Arctic  R.  {R.  arcticus,  Eng.  Bot,  t.  1585), 
a low  plant,  with  a creeping  rootstock,  and  short,  herbaceous  stems,  like  the 
Cloudberry  R.,  but  with  3 leaflets  and  pink  flowers,  has  been  inserted  in 
our  Floras  as  having  been  found  in  the  Scotch  Higlilands,  but  this  appears 
to  be  a mistake.  At  any  rate,  all  recent  search  for  it  there  has  been  in  vain. 

1.  Kaspberry  Rubus.  Eiubus  idseus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2442.  Raspberry.) 

Bootstock  perennial  and  creeping ; the  flowering  stems  biennial,  nearly 
erect,  3 or  4 feet  high,  more  or  less  downy,  and  armed  with  weak  prickles. 
Stipules  small,  subulate,  often  inserted  some  way  up  the  leafstalk.  Leaves 
pinnate  ; leaflets  5 in  the  lower  leaves,  often  3 only  in  the  upper  ones, 
ovate  or  oblong,  pointed,  coarsely  toothed,  of  a light  green  above  and 
whitish  underneath.  Flowers  white,  in  long  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the 
short*  bran  dies.  Petals  narrow  and  short.  Fruit  red,  sometimes  white  in 
cultivation,  usually  separating  from  the  receptacle  when  ripe. 

In  woods  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  Grenerally  distributed 
over  Britain,  but  perhaps  in  some  localities  escaped  from  cultivation.  FI. 
spring  or  early  summer. 

2.  Blackberry  Rubus.  Rubus  fruticosus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  715,  827,  2572,  and  Suppl.  t.  2604,  2605,  2625,  2631,  2664, 
and  2714.  Bramble.  Blackberry). 

Bootstock  perennial,  without  underground  creeping  shoots;  the  flowering 
stems  biennial,  or  of  few  years’  duration,  sometimes  nearly  erect,  but  more 
frequently  arched,  straggling  or  prostrate,  often  rooting,  and  forming  fresli 
plants  at  the  extremity,  usually  armed  with  prickles,  either  stout  and  hooked 
or  thin  and  straight,  with  stiff  hairs,  or  glandular  bristles,  or  a short 
down,  all  variously  intermingled  or  occasionally  wanting.  Stipules  subulate 
or  linear,  inserted  a short  way  up  the  leafstalk.  Leaflets  rather  large,  and 
coarse,  eitlier  3 or  5,  the  2 or  4 lower  ones  inserted  together  at  some  dis- 
tance below  tlie  terminal  one,  ovate,  toothed,  more  or  less  downy,  the 
midribs  as  well  as  the  stalks  usually  armed  with  small  hooked  prickles. 
Flowers  white  or  pink,  in  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Fruit  black, 
or  very  rarely  dull-red,  not  separating  readily  from  the  receptacle,  the  calyx 
usually  turned  down  under  it,  seldom  closing  over  it  as  in  the  Dewberry  R. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  woods,  and  w'aste  places,  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
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Europe,  Eussian  and  central  Asia,  and  northern  Africa,  but  not  a high 
alpine  nor  an  Arctic  species.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer.,  com- 
mencing early.  It  varies  considerably,  especially  in  the  prickles  and  hairs, 
and  in  the  shape  of  the  leaflets,  and  from  its  propagating  so  readily  by 
its  rooting  stems,  individual  variations  are  often  extensively  multiplied, 
and  acquire  an  undue  importance  in  the  eyes  of  local  observers.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  an  excessive  multiplication  of  supposed  species,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  although  scarcely  any  two  writers  will  be 
found  to  agree  in  the  characters  and  limits  to  be  assigned  to  them.  Amongst 
those  which  have  been  observed  in  Britain,  the  following  appear  to  be  the 
most  marked,  although  even  these  will  very  frequently  be  found  to  pass 
imperceptibly  one  into  the  other. 

a.  Common  Blackberry  (R.  fruticosus  communis).  Leaflets  covered  un- 
derneath with  a close,  white  down.  Flowers  usually  numerous.  Chiefly 
in  hedges  and  thickets. 

b.  Hazel-leaved  B.  (R.  f.  corylifolius) . Leaflets  green  underneath,  usu- 
ally large  and  broad.  Flowers  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  common  B.  In 
hedges  and  thickets  with  the  common  B.,  but  usually  flowering  earlier. 

c.  Hornbeam-leaved  B.  (R.  f.  carpinifolius) . Leaflets  green  underneath, 
but  not  so  broad,  and  more  pointed  than  in  the  last,  the  stems  more  hairy. 
Flowers  not  numerous.  Chiefly  in  woods. 

d.  Glandular  B.  (R.  f.  glandulosus).  Leaflets  as  in  the  last  variety,  or 
sometimes  broader,  the  stems  with  numerous  stiff,  glandular  hairs  mixed  in 
with  the  prickles.  More  frequent  in  shady  woods  than  in  open  thickets. 

e.  Suberect  B.  (R.  f.  suberectus).  Leaflets  green,  or  slightly  hoary  un- 
derneath. Stems  shorter,  and  more  erect  than  in  the  common  forms. 
Flowers  usually  few,  and  the  fruit  not  so  black.  Occasionally  found  in  wet 
woods  and  thickets.* 

3.  Dewberry  Dubus.  Rubus  caesius,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  826.  Dewberry^ 

Very  near  the  Blackberry  R.,  but  distinguished  by  the  more  slender 
branches,  more  or  less  glaucous  when  young,  spreading,  or  creeping  along 
the  ground,  and  seldom  arched  ; the  flowers  few,  in  small,  loose  panicles  ; 
the  divisions  of  the  calyx  narrow,  with  much  longer  points,  closing  more  or 
less  over  the  fruit ; and  especially  by  the  glaucous  bloom  covering  the  fruit 
when  ripe.  Leaves  pale  green  on  both  sides.  Prickles  usually  small,  with 
few  or  no  hairs  intermingled. 

In  open  fields  and  stony  wastes,  seldom  penetrating  into  woods,  or  climb- 
ing up  into  hedges,  extending  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  but  not  an 
Arctic  plant.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer.  It  is  believed  by  some 
botanists  to  be  as  much  connected  with  the  Blackberry  by  intermediate 
forms  as  some  of  the  above-enumerated  varieties  of  that  species  are  with 
each  other,  but  generally  speaking  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  it. 

4.  Stone  Rubus.  Rubus  saxatilis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2233.) 

The  rootstock  emits  a few  creeping  runners  rooting  at  the  nodes,  and 
erect  or  ascending  simple  stems  seldom  above  a foot  high,  slender  and 

. * For  further  details  see  Hooker  and  Arnott’s  ‘British  Flora,’  7th  edit.,  pp.  121  to 
130,  where  the  Blackberry  and  Dewberry  are  described  as  either  one,  seven,  or  twenty-one 
- species;  or  Babington’s  ‘Manual,’  4th  edit.,  p.  96,  where  thirty-six  species  are  admitted. 
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downy,  with  a few  small  prickles,  or  sometimes  wholly  unarmed.  Sti- 
pules ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  scarcely  adhering  to  the  leafstalk.  Leaf- 
lets usually  3,  much  like  those  of  the  Dewherry  M.,  thin,  and  of  a pale 
green.  Flowers  on  slender  pedicels,  2 or  3 together  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  forming  very  short  racemes  or  corymbs,  seldom  growing  out 
into  short,  leafy  flowering  branches.  Petals  of  a dirty  white  or  greenish 
yellow,  and  very  narrow.  Berries  red,  with  very  few  rather  large  carpels. 

In  open  woods,  difiused  over  the  mountain  regions  of  Europe  and  central 
and  Russian  Asia ; more  abundant,  and  descending  to  lower  elevations 
in  more  northern  latitudes.  Frequent  in  Scotland,  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  along  the  western  counties  to  South  Wales ; in  Ireland,  chiefly 
in  the  north.  FI,  summer. 

5.  Cloudberry  Hubus.  Rubus  Chamsemorus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  Vl6.  Cloudberry?) 

Rootstock  creeping.  Stems  simple,  herbaceous,  'and  unarmed,  seldom 
above  6 inches  high.  Lower  stipules  entire,  in  a short  sheath,  without 
leaves  ; upper  ones  distinct,  small,  and  ovate.  Leaves  few,  rather  large, 
simple,  broadly  orbicular  or  reniform,  toothed,  and  often  more  or  less 
deeply  cut  into  5,  7,  or  9 broad  lobes.  Flowers  white,  rather  large,  solitary 
on  terminal  peduncles.  Fruit  rather  large,  of  an  orange  red. 

In  turfy  bogs,  in  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  generally  at  high 
latitudes,  but  descending  southwards  into  northern  Grermany.  Abundant 
in  Scotland,  and  extends  also  into  northern  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 
FI.  summer. 


YI.  STRAWBBRRV.  FRAGfARIA. 

Habit,  foliage,  and  flowers  of  Potentil,  but  the  fruit  is  succulent,  formed 
of  the  enlarged  succulent  receptacle,  studded  on  the  outside  with  the  nu- 
merous minute,  l-seeded  carpels,  looking  like  seeds. 

A genus  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere  without 
the  tropics,  where  it  consists,  perhaps,  but  of  a single  species,  and  represented 
again  by  a nearly  alHed  but  possibly  distinct  species  in  southern  extra- 
tropical  America. 

1.  Common  Strawberry.  Fragaria  vesca,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1524,  and  Suppl.  t.  2742.  Strmvherry.) 

A short,  perennial,  tufted  stock  often  emits  slender  runners,  rooting  and 
forming  new  plants  at  every  node.  Leaves  mostly  radical,  more  or  less 
clothed  with  soft,  silky  hairs,  consisting  of  3 ovate,  toothed  leaflets  at  the 
end  of  a long  leafstalk.  Flower-stems  radical,  erect,  leafless,  or  with  1 or 
2 usually  undivided  leaves,  3 to  6 inches  high  or  rarely  more,  bearing  a 
small  number  of  pedicellate  white  flowers.  Fruit  usually  red. 

In  woods,  bushy  pastures,  and  under  hedges,  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  and  central  Asia,  and  in  northern  America,  extending  to  the  Arctic 
regions.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FL  nearly  the  lohole  season.  The  Haut- 
boy^ a rather  taller  variety,  with  fewer  runners  and  flowers,  \isually  entirely 
or  partially  unisexual,  has  been  distinguished  as  a species  under  the  name 
of  F.  elatior  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2197)  ; and  sevei’al  other  wild  or  cultivated  va- 
rieties have  been  proposed  as  species,  but  the  great  facility  with  which  fertile 
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cross-breeds  are  produced,  gives  reason  to  suspect  that  the  whole  genus,  in- 
cluding even  the  Chilian  Pine  Strawberry,  may  prove  to  consist  but  of  one 
species. 


• VII.  POTENTIIi.  POTENTILLA. 

Herbs,  with  a perennial,  tufted  stock,  and  occasionally  a creeping  root- 
stock  or  runners.  Flowering  stems  usually  annual,  often  very  short,  rarely 
perennial  or  partially  shrubby.  Leaves  of  3 or  more  digitate  or  pinnate, 
distinct  segments  or  leaflets.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  solitary  or  forming  a 
dichotomous  cyme  at  the  ends  of  the  stem.  Calyx  free,  double,  that  is,  of 
twice  as  many  divisions  as  there  are  petals,  the  alternate  ones  outside  the 
others  and  usually  smaller.  Petals  5 or  rarely  4.  Stamens  numerous. 
Carpels  numerous,  small,  1 -seeded  and  seed-like,  crowded  on  a receptacle 
which  enlarges  but  shghtly,  and  rarely  becomes  spongy,  never  succulent. 

The  species  are  numerous,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  noi’thern  hemi- 
sphere without  the  tropics,  especially  in  Europe  and  Asia,  penetrating  into 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  descending  along  the  mountain-ranges  of  America 
to  its  southern  extremity.  The  genus,  already  extended  by  the  admission 
of  Tormentilla  and  Comarum,  would,  perhaps,  be  still  better  defined  if  the 
Strawberry  and  Sibbaldia  were  likewise  included.  It  would  then  comprise 
all  Rosacece  with  a double  calyx,  numerous,  distinct,  1-seeded  carpels,  not 
enclosed  in  its  tube,  and  the  styles  not  transformed  into  long,  feathery  beaks 
or  awns. 

Leaves  digitately  divided. 

Flowers  white 1.  Straivherry -leaved  P. 

Flowers  yellow. 

Petals  4 in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  flowers 3.  Tormentil  P. 

Petals  5 in  aU,  or  nearly  all,  the  flowers. 

Leaves  very  white  underneath 4.  Hoary  P. 

Leaves  green  on  both  sides. 

Stems  creeping,  and  rooting  at  the  nodes 2.  Creeping  P. 

Stems  short  and  tufted  or  procumbent,  but  not 

rooting 5.  Spring  P. 

Leaves  pinnately  divided. 

Flowers  dingy -purple 9.  Marsh  P. 

Flowers  white • 8.  Rock  P. 

Flowers  yellow. 

Stem  much  branched,  often  shrubby.  Leaflets  few,  oblong  6.  Shrubby  P. 

Stem  creeping.  Leaflets  numerous,  silky  underneath  . . 7.  Goose  P. 

Two  red-flowered.  East  Indian  species,  with  digitate  leaves,  P.  nepa- 
lensis  and  P.  atropurpurea,  and  several  of  their  hybrids,  are  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Strawberry-leaved  Potentil.  Potentilla  Pragariastrum,  Ehrh. 

{Frag aria  sterilis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1785.) 

Besembles  the  Strawberry  in  its  short,  tufted  stems,  silky  hairs,  3 leaflets 
regularly  toothed  almost  all  round,  and  white  flowers ; but  the  receptacle 
does  not  swell  or  become  succulent  as  the  fruit  ripens.  The  stem  itself  is 
also  often  shortly  creeping,  either  under  or  above  ground,  and  the  flowering 
branches  are  less  erect  than  in  the  Strawberry  ; the  petals  usually  smaller, 
although  variable,  sometimes  narrow  and  scarcely  so  long  as  the  calyx, 
sometimes  nearly  as  large  as  in  the  common  wild  Strawberry . 

On  banks,  dry  pastures,  and  in  open  woods,  in  western  and  central 
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Europe,  extending  northward  to  south  Sweden,  and  eastward  to  the  Crimea 
and  the  Caucasus.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland, 
but  becoming  rare  in  the  Highlands.  FI.  early  spring. 

2.  Creeping  Potentil.  Fotentilla  reptans,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  862.  Cinquefoil.') 

Stock  seldom  much  tufted,  with  slender,  prostrate  stems,  often  rooting  at 
the  nodes,  and  sometimes  extending  to  a considerable  length.  Stipules 
ovate,  mostly  entire.  Leaves  all  stalked,  with  5 obovate  or  oblong,  coarsely- 
toothed  leaflets.  Flowers  single,  on  long  peduncles,  apparently  axillary,  or 
rarely  forming  a loose,  terminal  cyme,  as  in  the  Tormentil  P.  Petals  large 
and  yeUow,  mostly  5,  but  occasionally  only  4. 

In  rich  pastures,  borders  of  meadows,  edges  of  woods,  and  hedges, 
throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant 
in  England  and  Ireland,  but  decreasing  much  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer 
and  autumn.  Much  as  the  common  form  of  this  species  difiers  from  the 
following  one,  it  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a mere  variety,  and  certainly 
the  procumbent  variety  of  the  true  Tormentil  appears  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  two. 

3.  Tormentil  Potentil.  Potentilla  Tormentilla,  Sibth. 

{Tormentilla  officinalis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  863.) 

Bootstock  thick  and  woody.  Stems  erect,  or  procumbent  at  the  base, 
several  times  forked,  more  or  less  silky-hairy  as  well  as  the  leaves.  Lower 
leaves  often  shortly  stalked,  and  like  those  of  the  creeping  P.,  but  the  upper 
ones  always  sessile,  consisting  of  3,  or  rarely  5,  deeply-toothed  leaflets.  Pe- 
duncles in  the  forks  of  the  stem,  or  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  form- 
ing a loose,  leafy,  terminal  cyme.  Flowers  small,  bright  yellow,  and  mostly 
with  4 petals  ; the  first  one,  however,  of  eaeh  stem  has  occasionally  5. 

On  heaths,  moors,  and  pastures,  in  open  woods,  etc.,  throughout  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia,  to  the  Arctic  regions.  One  of  the  most  abundant  and 
most  generally  diffused  British  plants.  FI.  summer.  The  Tormentilla  rep- 
tans  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  864)  is  a more  procumbent  variety,  occasionally  creeping 
at  the  base,  with  rather  larger  flowers,  more  frequently  breaking  out  into  5 
petals,  and  forms  some  approach  to  the  creeping  P. ; but  the  really  inter- 
mediate forms  mentioned  above  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

4.  Eloary  Potentil.  Potentilla  argentea^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  89.) 

Stems  decumbent  at  the  base,  ascending,  and  forked  above.  Lower  leaves 
on  long  stalks,  the  upper  ones  nearly  sessile,  composed  of  5 wedge-shaped  or 
sometimes  obovate  leaflets,  with  a very  few  deep  teeth  or  lobes,  and  remark- 
able for  the  close  white  down  which  covers  their  under  side  as  well  as  the 
steins.  Flowers  in  a loosely  forked,  leafy  corymb  or  panicle,  rather  small, 
with  5 yellow  petals. 

In  gravelly  pastures,  and  on  roadsides,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
extending  all  across  the  Asiatic  continent,  but  neither  an  Arctic  nor  gene- 
rally a Mediterranean  plant.  In  Britain,  sjiaringly  distributed  over  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  a portion  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

5.  Spring^  Potentil.  Potentilla  verna,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  37.) 

Stems  generally  short  and  tufted,  sometimes  proemnbeut  at  the  base,  and 
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ascending  above  to  the  height  of  6 or  8 inches,  or  shortly  prostrate,  but  not 
rooting  at  the  nodes  as  in  the  creeping  P.  Lower  leaves  on  long  stalks,  with 
5 or  7 ohovate  or  oblong,  toothed  leaflets  ; the  upper  ones  shortly  stalked  or 
nearly  sessile,  with  5 or  rarely  only  3 leaflets,  all  green  on  both  sides, 
although  sometimes  greyish  by  the  abundance  of  silky  hairs.  Flowers  irre- 
gularly panicled  at  the  ends  of  the  short,  weak  stems ; the  petals  yellow, 
broad,  and  longer  then  the  calyx. 

In  pastures  and  waste  places,  chiefly  in  hilly  and  mountain  districts,  in 
Europe,  and  central  and  Russian  Asia,  extending  to  the  Arctic  regions,  but 
grows  also  in  the  dry,  hot  regions  of  southern  Europe.  Thinly  scattered  over 
England  and  Scotland,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  and  not  recorded  from  Ire- 
land. FI.  spring  and  summer.  It  varies  much  in  size  and  hairiness,  and  in 
the  size  of  the  flowers.  A luxuriant  mountain  variety,  with  larger  flowers, 
of  a golden  yellow,  has  been  distinguished  as  a species,  under  the  name  of 
P.  alpestris  or  P.  av/rea  (Eng.  Rot.  t.  561). 

6.  Shrubby  Fotentil.  Potentilla  fruticosa;  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  88.) 

Differs  from  all  other  European  species  by  the  stem,  the  lower  portion  of 
which  becomes  woody,  forming  an  erect  or  spreading  shrub  or  undershrub, 
often  very  low,  but  sometimes  attaining  2 feet  in  height ; the  short  flowering 
branches  die  down  as  in  other  Potentils.  Stipules  narrow  and  thin.  Leaf- 
lets usually  5,  narrow  and  entire ; the  three  upper  ones  often  shortly  con- 
nected at  the  base ; the  two  lower  inserted  at  some  distance  from  them,  so 
as  to  form  a pinnate  rather  than  a digitate  leaf.  Peduncles  terminal  or  op- 
posed to  the  leaves,  each  with  a single  rather  large  yellow  flower. 

In  bushy  or  stony  places,  chiefly  in  mountain  districts,  widely  diffused 
over  Europe,  central  and  Russian  Asia,  and  North  America,  but  not  gene- 
rally common.  In  Britain,  only  in  a few  localities  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  in  Clare  and  Glalway  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

7.  Goose  Potentil.  Potentilla  anserina,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  861.  Silver-weed^ 

Stock  tufted,  with  long  creeping  runners  rooting  at  the  nodes,  as  in  the 
creeping  P.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  numerous  oblong,  deeply  toothed  leaflets, 
green  or  somewhat  silky  on  the  upper  side,  of  a shining  silver-white  under- 
neath from  the  silky  down  with  which  they  are  covered.  Peduncles  long, 
solitary  at  the  rooting  nodes,  bearing  a single  rather  large  yellow  flower. 

Common  on  roadsides,  in  stony  pastures,  and  waste  places  throughout 
Europe,  Russian  and  central  Asia,  and  a great  part  of  North  America,  ex- 
tending to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  reappearing  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

8.  H.ock  Potentil.  Potentilla  rupestris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2058.) 

Stock  perennial,  sometimes  forming  a very  short,  woody  stem,  the  annual 
flower-stems  6 to  10  inches  high.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  pinnate ; the  com- 
mon stalk  rather  long  ; the  leaflets  5 or  rarely  7,  ovate,  toothed,  green,  and 
somewhat  glutinous.  The  stem -leaves  few  and  smaller,  usually  with  only 
3 leaflets.  Flowers  few,  rather  large,  of  a pure  white,  forming  a loose,  irre- 
gular corymb. 

In  clefts  of  rocks,  in  limestone  districts,  in  the  mountain-ranges  of  central 
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and  southern  Europe,  and  across  the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  extending 
northwards  into  southern  Sweden.  In  Britain,  only  on  the  Breiddiu  hills 
in  Montgomeryshire,  except  where  it  may  have  estabhshed  itself  for  a time 
in  the  neighbomdiood  of  gardens  in  which  it  has  been  cultivated.  FI.  May 
and  June. 

9.  Marsh  Potentil.  Potentilla  Comarum^  Nestl. 

{Comarum  palustre^  Eiig.  Bot.  t.  172.) 

A perennial,  1 to  feet  high,  often  assuming  a bluish-purple  colour, 
glabrous  or  more  or  less  hairy  in  the  upper  part ; the  stems  decumbent  and 
rooting  at  the  base.  Stipules  not  distinct  from  the  enlarged  base  of  the 
leafstalk.  Leaflets  mostly  5,  shortly  pinnate  at  the  end  of  the  stalk,  oblong, 
toothed,  nearly  glabrous  above  and  hoary  underneath,  or  softly  hairy  on  both 
sides,  and  often  near  2 inches  long.  Flowers  in  a loose,  irregular  corymb, 
of  a dingy  purple  ; the  inner  segments  of  the  calyx  broad,  with  long  points, 
the  outer  ones  narrow  and  much  snfaUer.  Petals  shorter  than  the  calyx. 
Carpels  numerous  and  small,  on  a somewhat  enlarged,  rather  spongy  recep- 
tacle, on  which  account  this  plant  is  often  considered  as  forming  a distinct 
genus,  under  the  name  of  Comarum. 

In  marshes,  peat-bogs,  and  wet  places,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
Asia,  and  a portion  of  North  America,  penetrating  far  into  the  Arctic 
regions.  Widely  distributed  over  Britain,  but  rare  in  the  south  of  England. 
FI.  summer. 


VIII.  SIBBAI.DIA.  SIBBALDIA. 

Habit  and  characters  of  Fotentil,  except  that  the  number  of  stamens  and 
carpels  is  reduced  below  10,  generally  from  5 to  7.  The  genus  consists  but 
of  very  few  species,  smaU  alpine  plants,  inhabiting  the  great  mountain-ranges 
both  of  the  new  and  the  old  world. 

1.  Procumbent  Sibbaldia.  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  897.) 

The  perennial  stock  forms  a short,  dense,  spreading  tuft.  Leafstalks  sel- 
doui  above  6 lines  long,  with  3 obovate  or  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  3-toothed 
at  the  end,  green,  and  more  or  less  hairy  on  both  sides.  Flower-stems  | to 
inches  long,  almost  leafless,  bearing  a cyme  of  small  flowers,  of  which 
the  green  calyxes  are  the  most  conspicuous,  the  petals  being  very  small  and 
of  a pale  yellow,  or  occasionally  wanting.  The  lobes  of  the  calyx  often  close 
over  the  carpels  after  flowering,  but  the  latter  are  not  enclosed  within  the 
tube  as  in  Alchemil. 

In  the  mountains  of  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  or, 
at  greater  elevations,  in  the  higher  ranges  of  central  Europe  and  Asia.  Fre- 
quent in  tlie  Scotch  Highlands,  constituting  in  some  places  a considerable 
portion  of  the  greensward,  but  unknown  in  England  or  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


IX.  AIiCHBMZl..  ALCHEMILLA. 

Tufted  herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a perennial,  almost  woody  stock,  and 
annual  flowering-stems,  palmately  lobed  or  divided  leaves,  and  small  green 
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flowers,  in  loose  panicles  or  in  small  sessile  heads.  Calyx  free,  douMe,  that 
is,  of  8 divisions,  of  which  4 alternate  ones  are  outside  and  smaller.  No 
petals.  Stamens  4 or  fewer.  Carpels  1 or  2,  1-seeded,  and  enclosed  in  the 
dry  tube  of  the  calyx. 

The  species  are  very  few,  but  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
chiefly  in  mountainous  districts.  The  palmate,  not  pinnate  leaves,  and  in- 
florescence, readily  distinguish  them  from  the  two  following  apetalous 
genera. 

Perennial.  Flowers  in  terminal  panicles. 

Leaves  ^reen  on  both  sides,  with  short,  broad,  palmate  lobes  ...  1.  Common  A. 

Leaves  silvery  shining  underneath,  deeply  palmate 2.  Alpine  A, 

Small  annual.  Flowers  minute,  in  sessile  axillary  heads 3.  Field  A. 

Common  Alchemil.  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  Linn. 

//  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  597.  Lady's-mantle.)  , - ' 

A perennial,  either  glabrous  or  more  or  less  hairy,  but  always  green,  not 
silvery.  Badical  leaves  large,  on  long 'stalks,  broadly  orbicular  or  reniform, 
divided  only  to  a fourth  or  a third  of  their  depth  into  7 or  9 broad,  regu- 
larly-toothed lobes.  Elowering-stems  decumbent  or  ascending,  seldom 
above  6 inches  high,  bearing  a few  small  leaves  on  short  stalks,  with  large, 
green,  toothed  stipules,  and  a loose  panicle  of  small,  green  flowers,  each 
borne  on  a little  pedicel,  generally  at  least  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  be- 
coming more  restricted  to  mountain-ranges  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
and  central  Asia.  Gfenerally  distributed  over  Britain,  but  scarce  in  south- 
eastern England.  FI.  sprina  and  summer.  ' 

2.  Alpine  Alchemil.  Alchemilla  alpina,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  244.  A.  conjuncta,  Bab.  Man.) 

An  elegant  plant,  with  much  of  the  general  habit  of  the  common  A.,  but 
known  at  once  by  the  shining  silvery  hairs,  which  cover  the  stems  and  under 
side  of  the  leaves.  The  stock  often  emits  short,  creeping  runners.  Leaves 
smaller  than  in  the  common  A.,  and  divided  to  the  base,  or  nearly  so,  into  5 or 
7 oblong,  almost  entire  segments.  Flowers  in  little,  dense  corymbs,  which 
form  short,  interrupted  spikes  or  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

In  the  principal  mountain-ranges  of  Europe,  but  generally  at  greater  ele- 
vations than  the  common  A.,  and  in  Asia  and  America  almost  restricted  to 
the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  and 
of  northern  England,  and  occurs  also  in  the  mountains  of  Kerry  and  Sligo 
in  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

3.  Field  Alchemil.  Alchemilla  arvensis,  Scop. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t,  1011.  Parsley  Piert.) 

A little  annual,  so  different  in  appearance  from  the  two  last  that  it  has 
often  been  considered  as  forming  a distinct  genus,  but  the  essential  characters 
are  the  same  as  in  Alchemil.  It  is  seldom  more  than  2 or  3 inches  high,  and 
often  in  full  flower  at  1 inch,  much  branched,  green,  and  softly  hairy.  Leaves 
on  short  stalks,  orbicular,  more  or  less  deeply  divided  and  cut.  Flowers 
very  minute,  green,  and  sessile,  forming  little  heads  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
half  enclosed  in  the  leafy  stipides. 

In  fields  and  waste  gravelly  places,  on  earthy  wall-tops,  etc.,  throughout 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  and  carried  by  cultivation  into  other  countries. 
Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  the  tvhole  season. 
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X.  SANGUISORB.  SAXGUISOEBA. 

Herbs,  with  a perennial  stock,  annual,  erect,  or  ascending  stems,  and 
pinnate  leaves.  Flowers  in  dense  oval  or  cylindrical  heads,  at  the  ends  of 
long  peduncles.  Calyx  simple,  of  4 coloured  lobes,  the  tube  enclosed  in 
2 or  4 bracts.  Petals  none.  Stamens  few.  Carpels  1 or  rarely  2,  1-seeded, 
enclosed  in  the  dry,  oblong  tube  of  the  calyx. 

The  genus  consists  but  of  very  few  European,  North  Asiatic,  and  North 
American  species.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  following  one,  with  which 
they  are  popularly  included  under  the  name  of  Burnet^  the  chief  distinc- 
tion being  in  the  small  number  of  stamens,  and  the  flowers  usually  herma- 
phrodite. 

1.  Burnet  Sang'uisorb.  Sanguisorba  offlcinalis^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1312.  Great  Burnet^ 

A glabrous  and  erect  perennial,  attaining  about  2 feet  in  height.  Leaves 
chiefly  radical  or  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  with  9 to  13  ovate  or 
oblong,  toothed  segments  ; the  upper  part  of  the  stem  almost  leafless,  and 
divided  into  3 or  4 long  peduncles,  each  terminated  by  a single  head  of 
flowers,  at  first  globular,  then  ovoid  or  oblong,  rarely  an  inch  long.  Flowers 
much  crowded,  and  more  or  less  tinged  with  dark  purple.  Stamens 
usually  4. 

In  moist  meadows,  chiefly  in  mountainous  districts,  almost  all  over  Eu- 
rope and  Bussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  southern 
Scotland,  and  in  northern  and  western  England;  not  recorded  from  Ireland. 
FI.  summer. 


XI.  POTERiuM.  potekium:. 

Herbs,  with  a perennial  stock,  ascending  or  erect  annual  stems,  and  pin- 
nate leaves.  Flowers  without  petals,  in  dense,  globular  or  ovate  heads  at 
the  ends  of  long  peduncles,  as  in  Sanguisorb.,  but  most  frequently  monoecious. 
Calyx  in  the  males  4-lobed,  the  stamens  numerous,  with  long  filaments. 
Calyx  in  the  females  tubular,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  with  4 small  decidu- 
ous teeth.  After  flowering  it  becomes  quadrangular,  closely  enclosing  or 
rarely  2 one-seeded  carpels. 

A small  genus,  chiefly  south  European  and  western  Asiatic,  generally 
preferring  drier  and  more  rocky  situations  than  the  Sanguisorhs. 

1.  Burnet  Poterium.  Poterium  San^uisorba,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  860.  Salad  Burnet.  Garden  Burnet^ 

A glabrous  or  very  slightly  downy  perennial,  much  like  the  Sanguisorb 
but  smaller,  the  stem  seldom  above  a foot  high.  Leaflets  small,  ovate,  deeply 
toothed,  often  15  to  19  to  each  leaf.  Heads  of  flowers  smaller  and  more 
globular  than  in  the  Sanguisorb,  of  a light  green  colour,  very  seldom  acqui- 
ring a purplish  tinge.  Lower  flowers  all  males,  with  the  numerous  stamens 
projecting  in  hanging  tufts  ; upper  flowers  female,  with  a long  style  ending 
in  a purple,  tufted  stigma.  Pipe  calyx  from  1 to  2 lines  long,  more  or  less 
distinctly  quadrangular,  and  irregularly  wrinkled  and  pitted. 

In  dry  pastures  and  clefts  of  limestone  rocks,  in  central  and  southei’n 
Eui'ope,  and  temperate  Bussian  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  southern 
Sweden,  In  Britain,  generally  spread  over  the  limestone  districts  of  Eng- 
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laud  and  Ireland,  but  scarce  in  Scotland.  The  ripe  calyx  or  fruit  varies  in 
size  and  in  the  prominence  of  the  wrinkles,  constituting,  in  the  eyes  of 
southern  botanists,  several  distinct  species  ; one  of  these,  with  the  ripe  calyx 
near  2 lines  long,  and  very  distinctly  pitted  and  marked  with  little  asperities, 
is  usually  inserted  in  our  Floras  under  the  name  of  P.  muricatum. 


XII.  AGRIMONY.  AaUIMONIA. 

Herbs,  with  a pei’ennial  stock,  erect  stems,  pinnate  leaves  with  distinct 
segments  or  leaders,  and  yellow  flowers  in  long,  terminal,  simple,  loose 
spikes.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  5.  Stamens  few.  Carpels  usually  2,  en- 
closed within  the  dry,  persistent  calyx,  which  is  covered,  when  ripe,  with 
hooked  bristles. 

The  genus  comprises  but  very  few  European,  north  Asiatic,  and  Xorth 
American  species,  easily  known  by  their  inflorescence,  as  weU  as  by  their 
fruit. 

1.  Common  Agrimony.  Agrimonia  Eupatoria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1335.  A.  odorata,  Brit.  El.) 

Stems  2 or  3 feet  high,  more  or  less  clothed,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  with 
soft  hairs.  Lower  leaves  often  6 inches  long,  with  from  5 to  9 distinct, 
ovate,  coarsely-toothed  leaflets,  about  an  inch  long,  intermixed  with  a 
nunaber  of  much  smaller  ones ; the  upper  leaves  gradually  smaller,  witli 
fewer  leaflets.  Spike  long  and  leafless,  but  each  flower  in  the  axil  of  a small 
3-cleft  bract,  with  two  smaller  3-toothed  bracteoles  on  the  very  short  pedi- 
cel. Tube  of  the  calyx  hairy  and  erect  when  in  flower,  turned  downwards* 
after  flowering,  when  it  becomes  thickly  covered  at  the  top  with  hooked, 
green  or  reddish  bristles,  forming  a small  burr.  Petals  rather  small,  ob- 
long. Stamens  short,  often  not  more  than  6 or  7,  but  sometimes  twice  that 
number. 

On  roadsides,  waste  places,  borders  of  fields,  etc.,  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and  North  America,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant. 
Frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  becoming  scarce  beyond  the  Clyde 
and  Forth,  in  Scotland.  FI.  all  summer.  It  varies  considerably  in  the 
hairiness  of  the  fohage,  in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  form  of  the  ripe 
calyx,  which  is  more  or  less  contracted  at  the  base,  from  obconical  to  cam- 
panulate  ; and  from  this  character  two  European  species  have  been  distin- 
guished, but  the  differences  do  not  appear  constant  enough  to  separate  them 
even  as  marked  varieties. 


XIII.  ROSE.  ROSA. 

Erect,  scrambling  or  climbing  shrubs,  more  or  less  prickly,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  leafy  stipules  adhering  to  the  leafstalk,  and  showy  flowers,  either 
solitary  or  in  small  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Calyx- tube 
globular  or  ovoid,  contracted  towards  the  top  ; the  limb  divided  into  5 seg- 
ments, often  unequal,  and  sometimes  lobed.  Petals  5.  Stamens  numerous. 
Carpels  several,  1-seeded,  hairy,  enclosed  within  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which 
becomes  succulent  when  ripe,  and  sometimes  slightly  pulpy  between  the 
carpels,  the  wliole  forming  a rather  dry  red  or  black  berry. 
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A well-marked  genus,  widely  diffused  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  in 
the  new  world  as  well  as  the  old.  It  comprises  a considerable  number  of 
true  species  ; but  several  of  them  being  of  very  ancient  and  universal  culti- 
vation, and  having  been  hybridized  and  multiplied  with  all  the  skill  of 
modern  horticulturists,  their  more  or  less  marked  races  and  varieties  are 
now  reckoned  by  thousands.  Even  in  the  wild  state  endeavours  have  been 
made  to  characterize  so  large  a number  of  proposed  species,  that  the  con- 
fusion ainongst  them  is  almost  as  great  as  in  the  Brambles.  The  forms  in- 
digenous to  Britain  appear  to  be  reducible  to  five  types,  which  are  probably 
real  species.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  characters  separating 
them  are  not  so  decided  as  could  be  wished,  and  that  specimens  will  occa- 
sionally be  found  that  the  most  experienced  botanist  will  be  at  a loss  to  de- 
termine, and  certainly  net  the  less  so  if  the  number  of  British  species  be 
extended,  as  proposed,  to  15  or  20.* 

Px’ickles  mostly  straight,  or  very  slightly  curved,  scarcely  dilated  at 
the  base.  , 

Stem  seldom  above  a foot  high  when  wild.  Leaflets  7 or  9,  usually 


small,  and  simply  toothed 1.  Burnet  JR. 

Stem  2 feet  or  more.  Leaflets  5 or  7,  usually  doubly  toothed, 

downy  on  both  sides 2.  Downy  B, 


Pricldes,  at  least  the  larger  ones,  more  or  less  curved,  and  dilated  at 
the  base. 

Styles  slightly  protruding  from  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  in  a dense 
tuft,  but  not  united.  Stem  scarcely  trailing. 


Calyx-tube  globular,  more  or  less  prickly  or  bristly 2.  Downy  B. 

Calyx-tube  ovoid  or  oblong,  without  prickles  or  bristles. 

Leaflets  very  glandular,  doubly  toothed 3.  Sweetbriar  B. 

Leaflets  without  glands,  or  very  few  on  the  edges  only,  simply 

or  rarely  doubly  toothed 4.  Dog  B. 

Styles  united  in  a column,  protruding  from  the  calyx.  Stem  very 

trading 5.  Field  B. 


The  most  common  exotic  Roses  in  our  cottage  gardens  are  the  Cabbage 
and  Moss  Roses,  varieties  of  the  R.  centifolia,  of  uncertain  origin  (perhaps 
not  distinct  from  the  R.  gallica,  from  central  and  southern  Europe)  ; the 
Ayrshire  Rose,  a cultivated  variety  of  the  south  European  R.  sempervirens  ; 
and  the  China  Roses,  varieties  of  the  Asiatic  R.  indica;  but  several  other 
species  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  are  also  in  general  cultiva- 
tion, and  are  among  the  parents  of  the  numerous  garden  hybrids. 

1.  Burnet  Bose.  Bosa  pimpinellifolia,  Linn. 

{R.  spinosissima,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  187.  R.  involuta,  t.  2068  ? and  R.  rubella, 

t.  2521.) 

A small,  erect,  very  much  branched  shrub,  usually  under  a foot  high 
when  wild,  and  seldom  above  2 feet  in  cultivation,  usually  armed  with  nu- 
merous unequal,  mostly  straight,  rather  slender  prickles,  often  more  or  less 
intermixed  with  glandular  hairs.  Leaflets  small,  7 or  9 to  each  leaf,  gla- 
brous or  with  a minute  glandular  down  ; the  teeth  simple,  or  very  rarely 
again  toothed.  Flowers  rather  small,  white  or  pink,  solitary  at  the  end  of 
the  short  branches ; the  floral  stipules  small.  Calyx  globular,  or  slightly 
ovoid,  and  smooth ; the  segments  lanceolate,  and  almost  always  entire. 
Carpels  all  sessfle,  with  free  styles.  Emit  black,  or  rarely  red,  globular  or 
nearly  so,  crowned  by  the  persistent  segments  of  the  calyx.  ‘ 

* See  Hooker  and  Arnott,  ‘British  Flora,’  7th  edit.,  pp.  1.37  to  141  ; and  Babington’s 
‘Manual,’  4th  edit.,  pp.  110 to  113,  where  19  species  are  described,  in  both  cases  from  the 
careful  observations  of  Mr.  Borrer  (Hook.  Brit.  FI.,  ed.  1 and  2,  pp.  223  to  242).  Tlie  above 
numlier  includes,  however,  the  B.  Diclcsoni  and  B,  cinnamomea,  since  admitted  not  to  be 
British. 
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In  dry,  bushy  wastes,  either  near  the  sea  or  on  dry,  heathy  hills,  widely 
spread  over  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  ascending  occasionally  to  con- 
siderable elevations,  but  not  extending  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Common  in 
Scotland  and  in  several  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  generally  not  far 
from  the  sea.  FI.  spring  or  early  svmmer^  and  sometimes  again  later. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  Scotch  Roses  of  our  gardens. 

2.  Downy  Rose.  Rosa  villosa^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  583.  R.  mollis^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2459,  and  R.  tomentosa,  Sm.) 

In  its  ordinary  state,  this  is  distinguished  from  the  downy  varieties  of 
the  dog  R.  chiefly  by  the  globular  fruit,  more  or  less  covered  with  small, 
fine  prickles,  which  are  seldom  entirely  wanting.  It  is  usually  more  erect 
and  bushy,  the  prickles  of  the  stem  straight  or  but  shghtly  curved  ; the 
leaflets  softly  downy  on  both  sides,  and  almost  always  doubly  toothed. 
Calyx- segments  long,  and  often  expanded  near  the  top,  sometimes  all  entire, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  dog  R.,  some  of  them  more  or  less  pinnately  lobed. 
Flowers  white  or  pale  pink. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  and  chiefly  in  the 
north,  or  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  south.  Generally  distributed 
over  Britain,  but  chiefly  in  Scotland,  northern  and  western  England,  and 
Ireland.  FI.  early  summer.  The  R.  scabriuscula,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1896, 
R.  hibernica^  t.  2196,  R.  Sabini,  Suppl.  t.  2594,  and  R.  JDoniana,  Suppl.  t. 
2601,  appear  to  be  slight  varieties  of  this  species,  to  which  belongs  also  the 
Apple  Rose  {R.  pomifera)^  from  continental  Europe. 

3.  Sweetbriar  Rose.  Rosa  rubig^inosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  991.  R.  micrantha,  t.  2490,  and  R.  sepium^  Suppl.  t.  2653. 

Sweetbriar.) 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  dog  R.,  but  in  its  typical  state,  as  cultivated  in 
our  gardens,  easily  recognized  by  the  aromatic  scent  of  the  foliage  when 
rubbed.  This  proceeds  from  small  glands,  copiously  scattered  on  the  leaf- 
stalks and  the  under  side  and  edges  of  the  leaflets,  often  giving  the  fohage  a 
rusty  hue.  In  the  wild  state  the  scent  is  often  very  faint,  although  the 
glands  are  still  numerous.  The  plant  is  usually  more  slender  than  the 
dog  R.,  the  prickles  curved  or  hooked,  often  intermixed  with  glandular 
hairs ; the  leaflets  rather  small,  and  almost  always  doubly  toothed ; the 
flowers  pink,  usually  sohtary,  rather  smaller  than  in  the  dog  R.  Fruit 
ovoid  or  oblong,  smooth  or  rarely  bearing  a very  few  small  prickles. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,*  in  central  and  southern  Em^ope  and  central  Asia, 
extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  southern 
and  eastern  England,  apparently  rare  in  northern  and  western  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  FI.  early  summer. 

4.  Do^  Rose.  Rosa  caxiina,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  992.) 

Bootstock  woody,  frequently  producing  suckers.  Stems  of  several  years’ 
/ duration,  often  the  first  year  erect  and  simple  to  the  height  of  3 or  4 feet ; 
the  flowering  stems  of  two  or  more  years  branched,  rather  weak  and  strag- 
gling, attaining  6 or  8 feet  in  length,  usually  glabrous,  and  without  glands, 
armed  with  curved  or  hooked  prickles.  Leaflets  5 or  sometimes  7,  ovate, 
usually  simply  toothed  and  glabrous,  or  downy  on  the  under  side,  and  then 
often  doubly  toothed.  Flowers  pink  or  white,  usually  sweet-scented,  sohtary 
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or  3 or  4 together  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ; the  stipules  of  the  undeve- 
loped floral  leaves  forming  elhptical  bracts.  Fruit  ovoid  or  rarely  nearly 
globular,  without  bristles,  although  there  are  often  a few  on  the  pedicels  ; 
the  5 divisions  of  the  calyx  persistent,  spreading  or  reflexed,  either  all 
dilated  at  the  top  and  entire,  or  more  frequently  one  pinnate  on  both  sides, 
two  on  one  side  only,  and  the  other  two  entire.  Styles  free,  but  collected 
in  a dense  hairy  mass  scarcely  protruding  from  the  orifice  of  the  calyx- 
tube.  Central  carpels  always  distinctly  stalked,  according  to  Koch,  a cha- 
racter which  requires  further  verification. 

In  hedges  and  tliickets,  the  commonest  Rose  throughout  Europe  and 
Kussian  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer,  rather  early.  It  varies 
considerably  in  the  foliage,  either  quite  glabrous  or  more  or  less  downy, 
especially  underneath,  and  often  glandular  at  the  edges,  but  never  so  much 
so  as  in  the  Sweethriar  R.,  nor  so  downy  as  in  the  downy  R.,  from  which  it 
is  usually  readily  distinguished  by  the  prickles  and  the  fruit.  The  plants 
figured  in  English  Botany  as  R.  collina,  t.  1895,  R.  ccesia,  t.  2367,  R.  sar-^ 
mentacea,  Suppl.  t.  2595,  R.  dumetorum,  t.  2579  and  Suppl.  t.  2610,  R. 
Forsteri,  Suppl.  t.  2611,  and  probably  also  R.  tomentosa,  t.  990,  appear  to 
be  all  reducible  to  the  dog  R. 

5.  Field  K.ose.  Hosa  arvensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  188.) 

A much  more  trailing  plant  than  the  dog  R.,  often  extending  to  many 
feet,  with  slender  branches.  Foliage  and  prickles  nearly  as  in  that  species, 
but  the  leaflets  are  usually  more  glabrous  and  shining  on  the  upper  side, 
rarely  slightly  downy.  Prickles  usually  small,  and  much  hooked.  Flowers 
white  and  scentless,  usually  3 or  4 together  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
rarely  solitary.  Fruit  globular  or  nearly  so,  without  bristles ; the  calyx- 
divisions  mostly  entire,  and  falling  off  before  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Styles 
usually  united  in  a column  protruding  from  the  orifice  of  the  calyx-tube, 
and  the  carpels  all  quite  sessile,  but  neither  of  these  charaeters  appear  to 
be  quite  constant. 

In  hedges  and  thickets  with  the  dog  R.,  in  western  and  central  Europe, 
and  often  as  common,  but  not  extending  so  far  to  the  north,  nor  apparently 
into  eastern  Europe.  Abundant  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  becomes 
scarce  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer,  lasting  much  later  than  the  dog  R. 


XIV.  PYRUS.  PYBUS. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  entire  or  pinnately  divided  leaves,  and  showy 
flowers,  either  proceeding,  with  a few  leaves,  from  buds  or  spurs  on  a former 
year’s  wood,  or  in  simple  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  year’s  shoots.  Calyx- 
tube  adhering  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  with  5 small  divisions.  Petals  5. 
Stamens  numerous.  Styles  5 or  fewer.  Fruit  forming  with  the  calyx  a 
fleshy  mass,  divided  in  the  centre  into  5 or  fewer  cells  of  a leathery  or  car- 
tilaginous consistence,  each  cell  containing  one  or  two  seeds  or  jpips. 

A genus  of  several  species,  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
but  chiefly  in  central  Asia  and  southern  Europe.  This  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing genera,  although  universally  distinguislied  by  modern  botanists,  are 
nevertheless  separated  only  by  characters  of  little  importance  and  difficult 
to  appreciate.  The  structure  of  the  flowers  is  the  same  in  all ; the  number 
of  styles  is  variable,  the  distinction  consists  chiefly  in  the  consistency  of 
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the  lining  of  the  cells  of  the  ripe  fruit.  In  Pyrus  it  is  cartilaginous  or 
leathery,  so  that  the  fruit  can  be  cut  across  with  a knife  ; in  the  three 
other  genera  the  cells  are  hard  and  bony,  and  tend  to  separate  from  each 
other  into  distinct  nuts.  The  following  analytical  Table  includes  the  British 
species  of  all  four. 


Flowers  solitary  or  few  together,  in  simple  bunches.  Leaves 
undivided. 

Calyx-segments  long  and  leafy.  Flowers  solitary,  sessUe  . . 
Calyx-segments  small.  Flowers  several  together. 

Flowers  small,  drooping.  Leaves  entire,  white  underneath  . 
Flowers  showy,  erect.  Leaves  toothed. 

Styles  combined  at  the  base.  Fruit  globular 

Styles  distinct.  Fruit  pear-shaped 

Flowers  in  branched  corymbs.  Leaves  often  cut  or  divided. 
Leaves  simple,  toothed,  lobed,  or  pinnate  at  the  base  only. 
Leaves  very  white  underneath,  with  a dense  cotton  .... 
Leaves  green  or  loosely  hairy  underneath. 

Leaves  large,  broad  or  almost  cordate  at  the  base,  more  or 

less  pinnately  lobed 

Leaves  narrowed  or  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  3-  or  5-lobed 
Leaves  pinnately  divided  to  the  midrib  into  several  pairs  of  dis- 
tinct, nearly  equal  segments  or  leaflets 


XVII.  Medlab. 

XVI.  COTONEASTEB. 

2.  Apple  P. 

1.  Pear  P. 

3.  Beam  P. 

4.  Cut-lea, ved  P. 

XV.  Hawthobk. 

6.  Rowan  P. 


Several  others  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  their  fruit  or  for  orna- 
ment, especially  the  Quince  {P.  Cydonia)^  the  scarlet  Pear  {P.  Japonica)^ 
the  Siberian  Crab  (P.  prun^olict)^  etc. 


1.  Pear  Pyrus.  Pyrus  communis^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1784.  Pear-tree^ 

In  favourable  circumstances  the  Pear  will  form  a handsome  tree  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  of  a somewhat  pyramidal  shape,  with  dense  foliage,  and 
showing  all  its  flowers  on  the  outside  ; hut  it  may  often  be  seen  as  a low 
scrubby  tree  or  mere  bush.  Leaves  stalked,  obovate,  simple,  bordered  with 
numerous  small  teeth,  glabrous  or  loosely  covered,  when  young,  with  a slight 
down.  Flowers  rather  large,  of  a pure  white,  on  pedicels  of  about  an  inch 
long,  in  very  short  racemes  or  bunches  of  6 to  10,  on  the  wood  of  a former 
year.  Divisions  of  the  calyx  narrow  and  pointed.  Styles  long,  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  base.  The  fruit  is  so  well  known  as  to  have  given  its  name  to 
the  peculiar  shape  it  retains  through  nearly  the  whole  of  its  numerous  cul- 
tivated varieties. 

In  woods  and  hedgerows,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
extending  northwards  into  southern  Sweden.  Scattered  over  Britain,  but 
in  so  many  instances  escaped  from  cultivation,  that  it  cannot  be  aflSrmed 
to  be  really  indigenous.  FI.  spring, 

2.  Apple  Psrrus.  Pyrus  Malus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  179.  Crab  and  Apple  trees.') 

The  Apple-tree  never  grows  to  the  height  of  the  Pear,  and  assumes  a 
more  spreading  shape.  The  leaves  are  very  nearly  the  same,  but  generally 
downy  underneath,  with  a shorter  and  stouter  stalk.  The  inflorescence  is 
also  the  same,  except  that  the  peduncles  issue  from  nearly  the  same  point, 
instead  of  being  arranged  in  a short  raceme  along  a common  axis  ; the  divi- 
sions of  the  calyx  are  broader  and  downy,  the  flowers  often  assume  a pinkish 
hue,  the  styles  are  shortly  united  at  the  base,  and  the  fruit  is  nearly  glo- 
bular, and  flat  or  hollowed  at  the  base  by  the  stalk. 

As  widely  spread  as  the  Pear-tree  over  Europe  and  western  Asia,  it  ex- 
tends further  northward  into  Scandinavia.  Equally  scattered  over  Britain, 
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but  with  more  probability  of  its  being  a true  native.  FI.  spring.  In  a wild 
state  it  produces  the  small  acrid  fruit  known  under  the  name  of  Crab  Apple^ 
but  the  Apples.)  Pippins,  Codlins,  etc.,  of  our  orchards  all  belong  to  the 
same  species. 

3.  Beam  Pyrus.  Pyrus  Aria,  Ehrh. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1858.  White  Beam-tree.^ 

Often  a mere  shrub,  but  growing  into  a tree  of  moderate  size,  with  a rather 
broad  head ; the  inflorescence,  the  young  shoots,  and  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  covered  with  a soft,  white  cotton.  Leaves  ovate  or  obovate,  green 
and  glabrous  on  the  upper  side,  always  sharply  toothed,  sometimes  undi- 
vided, sometimes  more  or  less  pinnately  lobed  ; the  lobes  rounded  at  the  top, 
and  not  acuminate  as  in  the  cut-leaved  P.  Flowers  white,  in  corymbs  at 
the  ends  of  short,  leafy  branches,  but  not  near  so  numerous  as  in  the  Rowan- 
tree,  and  rather  larger,  the  lateral  peduncles  bearing  seldom  more  than  3 or  4. 
Styles  usually  2 only.  Berries  globular  or  ovoid,  and  red. 

In  woods,  in  central  Europe,  and  in  the  mountain-ranges  of  southern 
Europe  and  central  Asia,  extending  eastward  to  the  Altai  and  Himalaya, 
and  northward'  into  Scandinavia.  Cl-enerally  distributed  over  Britain,  but 
more  frequent  in  England  and  Ireland  than  in  Scotland.  FI.  spring  or 
earUj  sumnner.  The  cut-leaved  varieties  are  sometimes  considered  as  species, 
under  the  name  of  P.  intermedia  or  P.  scandica,  when  the  lobes  are  not 
deep,  and  P.  pinnatifida  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2331)  or  P.fennica,  when  the  lower 
ones  reach  the  midrib ; the  former  is  not  uncommon  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  is  occasionally  found  in  Scotland ; the  other  appears  to  be  of  garden 
origin. 


4.  Cut-leaved  Pyrus.  Pyrus  torminalis,  Ehrh. 

{Cratoegus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  298.  Wild  Service-tree.) 

A tall  shrub  or  moderately  sized  tree,  with  tlie  inflorescence  and  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  when  young,  clothed  with  a loose  down,  which  disappears 
as  they  grow  old.  Leafstalks  slender ; leaves  broad,  and  divided  to  near 
the  middle  into  a few  broad,  pointed  lobes,  bordered  with  small  teeth. 
Flowers  in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  short  leafy  branches,  white,  fewer  and 
larger  than  in  the  Rowan  P.;  more  numerous  and  rather  smaller  than  in 
the  Beam  P.  Styles  usually  2,  united  to  above  the  middle.  Berries  ovoid 
or  globular,  small  and  brownish. 

In  woods,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  scarcely  ex- 
tending into  northern  Grermany.  In  Britain,  only  in  southern  and  central 
England.  FI.  spring. 

5.  Rowan  Pyrus.  Pyrus  Aucuparia,  Glsertn. 

{Sorbus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  337.  Rowan-tree  or  Mountain  Ash.) 

A moderate-sized  tree,  distinguished  from  all  the  foregoing  by  the  regularly 
pinnate  leaves.  Leaflets  11  to  19,  in  pairs  along  the  common  stalk,  with  a 
terminal  one  at  some  distance  from  the  last  pair ; all  narrow,  oblong,  toothed, 
from  1 to  near  2 inches  long,  glabrous  or  nearly  so  above,  more  or  less  downy 
underneath.  Flowers  white,  rather  small,  but  veiy  numerous,  in  showy 
corymbs  at  the  ends  of  short  leafy  branches.  Peduncles  and  calyx  more  or 
less  downy.  Styles  rather  short,  usually  3,  almost  glabrous,  and  free  from 
the  base.  Berries  numerous,  small,  globular,  of  a bright  red. 

In  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  especially  in  mountainous 
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districts  and  at  high  latitudes,  where  it  shrinks  into  a stunted  shrub.  Ge- 
nerally distributed  over  Britain  in  a wild  state,  besides  being  much  planted. 
FI.  spring  or  early  summer.  The  cultivated  Service-tree  {Pyrus  domestica, 
Eng.  Bot.  t.  350)  has  precisely  the  foliage  of  the  Rowan  P.,  of  which  it  is 
believed  by  some  to  be  a mere  variety  produced  by  cultivation.  The  flowers 
are  rather  larger  and  the  styles  often  woolly,  but  the  only  real  distinction  is 
in  the  fruit,  which  is  very  much  larger,  assuming  the  form  of  a little  pear. 
It  has  been  inserted  in  British  Floras  on  the  strength  of  a single  tree  in  the 
forest  of  Wyre,  near  Bewdley,  which  has,  however,  been  shown  to  have  been 
in  all  probability  planted  there. 


XV.  HAWTHORN.  CRAT^GUS. 

Shrubs,  seldom  growing  into  trees,  mostly  armed  with  stout  thorns  formed 
of  abortive  branches,  and  differing  from  Pyrus  only  in  the  hard  bony  con- 
sistence of  the  cells  of  the  fruit. 

The  genus  is,  like  Pyrus,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  but  the  species  are  more  numerous  in  North  America  than  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Among  those  most  frequently  cultivated  in  our  shrub- 
beries and  gardens  are  tlie  C.  pyracantha  from  south-eastern  Europe,  and 
the  C.  Crus-galli,  and  some  other  North  American  ones.  The  evergreen 
C.  glabra,  from  China,  now  forms  the  genus  Photinia. 

1.  Common  Hawthorn.  Crataegus*  Oxyacantha^  Linn. 

{Wespilus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2504.  Hawthorn.  May.  Whitethorn?) 

A thorny  shrub  or  small  tree,  glabrous  or  more  or  less  downy  on  the 
calyxes  and  young  foliage.  Leaves  stalked,  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  more 
or  less  divided  upwards  into  3 or  5 lobes  or  segments,  which  are  irregularly 
toothed  or  even  lobed.  Flowers  white  or  pink,  sweet-scented,  in  sessile  co- 
rymbs on  short  leafy  branches.  Petals  broad.  Styles  1,  2,  or  3.  Fruit 
red,  globular  or  ovoid,  crowned  by  the  short  divisions  of  the  calyx,  and  con- 
taining a hard,  bony,  1-  or  2 -celled  nut,  each  cell  with  a single  seed. 

In  woods,  thickets,  and  hedges,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Rus- 
sian Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain,  and  universally 
cultivated  for  artificial  hedges.  FI.  spring  or  early  summer.  It  varies  much 
in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  the  down  of  its  fohage  and  calyx,  the  number  of 
styles,  and  the  colour  and  size  of  the  flower  and  fruit. 


XYI.  COTONBASTRR.  COTONE  ASTER. 

Shrubs,  with  leaves  usually  small  and  entire,  and  rather  small  flowers, 
either  solitary  on  short  peduncles,  or  4 or  5 together  in  short  drooping 
racemes ; the  generie  characters  those  of  Hawthorn,  except  that  the  cells 
of  the  fruit  form  as  many  nuts,  distinct  from  each  other,  but  cohering  to 
the  inside  of  the  fleshy  calyx. 

The  species  are  few,  chiefly  from  eastern  Europe  or  central  Asia,  with  a 
few  North  American  ones. 

1.  Common  Cotoneaster.  Cotoneaster  vulgaris^  Lindl. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2713.) 

An  irregularly  growing,  tortuous  shrub,  with  a dark-ruddy  bark ; the 
young  shoots  and  under  side  of  the  leaves  covered  with  a sliort,  dense,  white 
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cottony  clown.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  small,  ovate  or  orbicular,  and  entire, 
glabrous  on  the  upper  side,  Flowers  greenish-white,  small,  solitary  or  few 
tegetlier,  in  short  drooping  racemes,  on  very  short  leafy  branches  or  buds. 
Calyx  glabrous,  with  short  broad  teeth.  Styles  usually  3.  Fruit  small, 
reddish. 

In  rocky  situations,  chiefly  in  limestone  regions,  in  central  and  southern, 
and  especially  eastern  Europe,  and  in  central  and  Russian  Asia,  ascending 
high  up  into  mountain  ranges,  even  to  the  edges  of  glaciers.  In  Britain, 
only  known  on  the  limestone  clifis  of  the  Great  Orme’s  Head.  FI.  spring. 


XVII.  MBDliAR.  MESPILUS. 

A single  species,  distinguished  as  a genus  from  Hawthorn  on  account  of 
its  large  flowers,  with  more  foliaceous  divisions  to  the  calyx,  and  of  its  fruit, 
of  which  the  bony  cells  are  more  exposed  at  the  top  of  the  fruit,  and  more 
readily  separable  from  each  other. 

1.  Common  Medlar.  Mespilus  germanica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1523.) 

A shrub  or  small  tree,  more  or  less  thorny  when  wild,  but  losing  its 
thorns  in  cultivation.  Leaves  undivided,  nearly  sessile,  lanceolate  or  ob- 
long, with  very  small  teeth,  usually  downy,  especially  on  the  under  side. 
Flowers  large,  white  or  shghtly  pink,  solitary  and  sessile  on  short  leafy 
branches.  Styles  glabrous  and  distinct,  usually  5.  Fruit  nearly  globular 
or  pear-shaped,  crowned  by  a broad  hairy  disk,  from  whence  the  5 bony  cells 
very  slightly  protrude. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  common  in  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  ex- 
tending more  or  less  into  central  Europe,  but  in  many  cases  only  as  escaped 
from  cultivation.  In  Britain,  apparently  wild  in  several  localities  in  southern 
England,  but  probably  not  truly  indigenous.  FI.  spring. 


The  Calycanthus,  occasionaUy  planted  in  shrubberies,  and  Chimonantlins.^ 
often  trained  against  walls,  belong  to  the  small  North  American  and  Asiatic 
Calycanthus  family,  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Hose  family,  on  the  other 
to  the  Magnolia  family.  The  common  Myrtle,  a south  European  shrub,  is 
one  of  the  very  large  tropical  Myrtle  family,  with  the  indefinite  perigynous 
stamens  of  the  Rosacece,  but  with  opposite  leaves,  and  a completely  syncar- 
pcus  inferior  ovary. 


XXYI.  THE  (EHOTHEEA  FAMILY.  OXAGHACE^. 

Herbs,  or,  in  some  exotic  genera,  shrubs,  with  the  leaves, 
especially  the  lower  ones,  frequently  opposite,  almost  always 
undivided  (except  when  immersed  in  water),  and  toothed, 
without  stipitles.  Flowers  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes,  or 
the  lower  ones  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx-tube 
adhering  to  the  ovary,  sometimes  prolonged  considerably  above 
it ; the  limb  of  4 or  sometimes  2 lobes,  not  overlapping  each 
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other  in  the  bud.  Petals  as  many,  inserted  on  the  calyx  below 
its  lobes,  or  occasionally  wanting.  Stamens  8,  4,  2,  or  1,  in- 
serted with  the  petals.  Styles  simple  or  divided  at  the  to*p 
into  2 or  4 stigmas.  Ovary  inferior,  of  2 or  4 cells. 

A considerable  Order,  ranging  over  the  whole  world,  but  in  the  greatest 
variety  in  North  America.  It  is  readily  known  amongst  European  Caly- 
ciflores  with  an  inferior  syncarpous  ovary,  by  the  parts  of  the  flower  being 
all  in  twos  or  in  fours.  The  small-flowered  genera  with  sessile  stigmas  (of 
which  Myriojphyll  and  Marestail  are  the  only  British  ones)  form  a distinct 
Suborder,  sometimes  considered  as  an  independent  Order,  under  the  name 
of  Haloragece. 


Style  distinct. 

Stamens  8.  Petals  4. 

Flowers  purplish-red,  pink,  or  white.  Capsule  long.  Seeds  with 

a tuft  of  hairs 1.  Epilobi?. 

Flowers  large,  yellow.  Capsule  short.  Seeds  without  hairs  . . 2.  CEnotheba. 

Stamens  4.  Pet^s  small  or  none.  Capsule  short.  Seeds  without 

hairs 3.  Ludwigia. 

Stamens  2.  Petals  2,  cleft.  Capsule  small,  hispid.  Seeds  1 or  2 , 4.  Cibc^a. 

Stigma  sessile  on  the  ovary.  Aquatic  plants  with  minute  flowers. 

Stamens  4 or  8.  Stigma,  and  seeds  4 5.  MteiophtlI/. 

Stamen,  stigma,  and  seed  1 6.  Mabestail. 


The  North  American  Clarkias,  Zauschneria  and  Gaura,  of  our  flower- 
gardens,  and  the  South  American  Fuchsias  of  our  plant-houses,  all  belong  to 
the  (Enothera  family. 

I.  EFIliOBE.  EPILOBIUM. 

Herbs,  mostly  erect,  with  annual  flowering  stems,  either  with  a creeping 
perennial  rootstock,  or,  in  the  small-flowered  species,  becoming  perennial 
by  means  of  scions  or  offsets  formed  in  autumn  at  the  base  of  the  decaying 
stem.  Leaves  opposite,  or  irregularly  scattered.  Flowers  pink  or  red, 
rarely  white.  Limb  of  the  calyx  4-cleft.  Petals  4.  Stamens  8.  Ovary 
and  capsule  long  and  narrow,  4-celled.  Style  distinct,  with  a club-shaped 
or  4-lobed  stigma.  Seeds  numerous,  bearing  a tuft  of  long  hairs. 

The  genus  is  diffused  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  globe,  from  the  extreme 
Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres  to  the  tropics.  The  nmnerous  forma 
tne  species  assume  in  every  variety  of  climate,  make  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  deflne  them  upon  any  certain  principle,  and  botanists  seldom  agree  as  to 
the  number  they  should  admit.  Those  here  adopted  are  the  most  marked 
among  our  British  forms  ; but  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  some  instances 
intermediates  are  to  be  met  with  which  will  be  found  very  puzzling.  In  all 
cases  the  style  must  be  carefully  observed,  if  possible  when  fresh,  and  a note 
made  whether  the  stigma  is  entire  or  lobed.  ^ 

Flowers  somewhat  irregular,  in  long,  terminal,  leafless'  racemes.  Petals 


spreading  from  the  base,  mostly  entire  . 1.  Willow  E. 

Flowers  regular,  axillary  or  in  short  racemes,  leafy  at  the  base.  Petals 
erect  at  the  base,  mostly  notched. 

Stigma  deeply  4:-lobed. 

Stem  often  3 to  4 feet.  Flowers  large.  Leaves  clasping  the  stem  . 2.  Crreat  E. 
Stem  seldom  above  2 feet.  Leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  shortly 
stalked. 

J eaves  lanceolate,  the  middle  ones  sessile.  Plant  softly  hairy . . 3,  Hoary  E, 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  or  ovate,  mostly  stalked.  Plant  glabrous 

or  slightly  hoary 4.  Broad  E. 
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Stigma  cluh-shaped,  entire  (or  very  shortly  ‘^-lohed  in  the  pale  E.J 

''  Stem  marked  with  two  or  four  raised  lines,  decui’rent  from  the  lower 
or  all  the  leaves. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  sessile.  Buds  erect 

Leaves  shortly  stalked.  Buds  erect  or  slightly  nodding  .... 
Stem  cyhndrical.  Decurrent  lines  none  or  faint.  Buds  nodding. 
Alpine  plant,  not  6 inches  high.  Leaves  ovate. 

Leaves  small,  mostly  entire.  Plant  little  branched 

Leaves,  broad,  toothed,  an  inch  or  more  long.  Plant  much 

branched  

Lowland  plant,  often  a foot  high  or  more.  Leaves  narrow,  nearly 
entire 


6. 

5. 

9. 

8. 

7. 


Square  E. 
JPule  E. 

Alpine  E. 
ChickweedE. 
Marsh  E. 


1.  ^^illow  Epilobe.  Spilobium  angustifolium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1947.  French  Willow.  Rose-hay.) 

A handsome  plant,  simple  or  scarcely  branched,  2 or  4 feet  high,  glabrous 
or  slightly  hoary,  but  never  hairy.  Rootstock  creeping.  Leaves  shortly 
stalked,  lanceolate,  entire  or  with  very  minute  distinct  teeth.  Flowers 
large,  pimplish-red,  in  long  terminal  racemes ; the  petals  slightly  unequal, 
entire,  and  spreading  from  the  base  ; the  stamens  and  styles  inchned  down- 
wards. Stigma  deeply  4-lobed.  Pod  1 to  2 inches  long,  more  or  less  hoarj. 

On  moist  banks,  and  in  moist  open  woods,  chiefly  in  light  soils,  in  Arctic 
and  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  extending  into  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  central  Europe  and  Asia.  Widely  spread  over  Britam, 
but  not  common,  and  in  many  places  introduced.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Great  Hpilobe.  Spilobium  hirsutum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  838.  Great  Willow-herh.  Codlins-and-cream.) 

Stems  stout  and  branched,  3 or  4 or  even  5 feet  high,  the  whole  plant 
softly  hairy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  clasping  the  stem  at  the  base,  and  bordered 
with  small  teeth.  Flowers  large  and  handsome  ; the  petals  erect  at  the 
base,  spreading  upwards,  and  deeply  notched.  Pod  very  long,  quadrangular, 
and  hairy. 

On  the  sides  of  ditches  and  rivers,  and  in  wet  places,  throughout  Europe 
and  central  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in 
England,  but  soon  disappearing  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


3.  Sloary  Spilobe.  Spilobium  parviflorum,  Schreb. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  795.) 

Some  specimens  of  this  plant  look  like  the  great  FJ.  on  a small  scale, 
others  approach  the  broad  E.  It  is  distinguislied  from  the  former  by  its 
smaller  stature  and  much  smaller  flowers.  The  lower  leaves,  also,  and 
sometimes  the  upper  ones,  are  shortly  stalked ; the  middle  ones  usually 
sessile,  but  scarcely  clasping  the  stem.  From  the  broad  E.  there  is  little 
to  separate  it  but  the  soft  hafrs  with  which  it  is  clothed,  the  narrower 
leaves  with  shorter  stalks,  and  the  rather  larger  flowers.  But  none  of  these 
characters  appear  to  be  quite  constant,  and  it  may  possibly  prove  to  be  a 
mere  variety  of  the  broad  M. 

In  Europe  and  western  Asia,  but  not  so  common  as  the  broad  J^.,  and 
generally  found  in  wetter  situations.  It  has  nearly  the  same  range  over 
Britain,  excepting  the  north  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Broad  Bpilobe.  Bpilobium  montanum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1177.) 

Stems  erect,  simple  or  slightly  branched,  from  6 inches  to  a foot  or  more 
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high,  cyhndrical,  without  any  decurrent  lines  or  angles,  and  usually  gla- 
brous or  slightly  hoary  ; the  autumnal  offsets  usually  short,  and  some- 
times sessile.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  or  sometimes  almost  sessile,  ovate  or 
broadly  lanceolate,  and  toothed.  Llower-buds  erect  or  slightly  nodding ; 
ovary  downy,  tapering  into  a stalk  at  the  base,  and  crowned  by  a calyx  2 or 
3 lines  long,  divided  below  the  middle  into  4 reddish  lobes.  Petals  pink, 
usually  nearly  twice  as  long,  but  sometimes  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx, 
always  deeply  notched.  Style  divided  at  the  top  into  4 oblong,  spreading, 
stigmatic  lobes.  Pod  slender,  2 to  3 inches  long. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  roadsides,  woods,  etc.,  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  and  central  Asia,  and  apparently  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  Yery  abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer.  It  varies  much  in  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  which  are  in  dry  situations  often  nearly  as  small  as  in 
the  'pale  F.,  from  which  it  is  then  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  deeply-cleft 
stigma. 

5.  Pale  Epilobe.  Epilobium  roseum,  Schreb. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  693.) 

An  erect  plant,  glabrous  or  hoary  when  young,  much  resembling  at  first 
sight  a small-flowered  broad  F.^  but  the  leaves  are  narrower,  on  longer 
stalks,  the  lower  ones  generally  opposite,  with  a raised  line  descending  more 
or  less  along  the  stem  from  the  junction  of  the  leafstalk  on  each  side,  almost 
as  in  the  square  F.  They  vary  from  ovate-lanceolate  to  narrow-oblong,  and 
from  1 to  3 inches  in  length.  Elowers  in  a short,  terminal,  leafy,  branched 
raceme  or  panicle ; the  limb  of  the  calyx  hardly  2 lines  long,  and  the  notched 
petals  not  much  longer.  Buds  erect  or  slightly  nodding,  the  style  ending  in 
a club-shaped  stigma,  either  entire  or  very  shortly  4-lobed.  Pods  from  1 to 
2 inches  long. 

Along  ditches,  and  in  moist  situations,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  but 
not  so  common  as  either  the  preceding  or  the  following  species,  nor  extending 
so  far  to  the  north.  Scattered  over  several  parts  of  Britain,  but  being  often 
confounded  with  the  broad  F.  or  the  hoary  E.,  its  real  distribution  is  very 
uncertain.  FL.  summer.  Specimens  in  which  the  stigma  is  slightly  lobed 
have  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  F.  lanceolatum  (Eng.  Bot. 
Suppl.  t.  2935,  the  style  much  more  lobed  than  it  should  be). 


6.  Square  Epilobe.  Epilobium  tetragonum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1948.  F.  obscurum,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stems  erect,  often  much  branched,  1 to  2 feet  high,  glabrous,  or  hoary 
with  a very  short  down,  and  more  or  less  angular  from  raised  lines  de- 
scending on  each  side  from  the  margins  of  the  leaves  ; the  autumnal  offsets 
often  long  and  threadlike,  with  a fleshy  bud  at  the  extremity,  more  rarely 
short  and  scaly  or  leafy,  as  in  the  broad  E.  Leaves  sessile  or  nearly  so, 
narrow,  and  toothed.  Flowers  small,  in  terminal  leafy  racemes,  the  buds 
erect,  the  petals  deeply  notched.  Stigma  entire  and  club-shaped.  Pod 
often  very  long. 

In  wet  ditches  and  watery  places,  throughout  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and 
a portion  of  North  America,  and  extending  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Common 
in  Britain,  excepting  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer.  Specimens 
with  filiform  scions  have  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  F.  vir~ 
gatum. 
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7.  lyiarsh  Epilobe.  Epilobium  palustre,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  346.) 

Yery  near  the  alpine  .E'.,  and  by  some  believed  to  be  a lowland  form  of 
it.  It  has  the  same  slender  scions,  entire  or  not  much  toothed  leaves,  short 
terminal  racemes,  small  flowers,  nodding  buds,  and  club-shaped,  undivided 
stigma ; but  its  stature  is  taller,  often  a foot  or  even  two  in  height,  and  the 
leaves  are  longer  and  much  narrower,  often  linear.  It  sometimes  also  comes 
very  near  the  narrow-leaved  forms  of  the  pale  JE.  and  the  square  JE.,  hut  has 
the  buds  much  more  nodding,  and  the  decurrent  lines  on  the  stem  are  either 
very  faint  or  entirely  w^anting. 

In  wet,  boggy  places,  and  watery  ditches,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  but  more  especially  in  the  north,  extending  into  the  Arctic  regions. 
Grenerally  distributed  over  Britain,  but  not  a very  common  species.  FI. 
summer, 

8.  Cbickweed  Epilobe.  Epilobium  alsinsefolium,  Yill. 

(Eng,  Bot.  t.  2000.) 

Closely  allied  to,  and  perhaps  a mere  variety  of,  the  alpine  JE.,  but  much 
more  luxuriant,  and  frequently  branched,  though  seldom  more  than  6 inches 
high.  Leaves  very  shortly  stalked,  ovate,  and  toothed,  and  an  inch  long  or 
more,  like  those  of  the  broad  FJ.,  but  of  a thicker  consistence.  Flowers 
larger  than  those  of  the  alpine  A.,  forming  very  short,  leafy  racemes.  Buds 
nodding,  and  stigma  club-shaped,  as  in  the  alpine  IE.  The  autumnal  scions 
are  more  frequently  underground  than  green  and  leafy. 

Along  alpine  rivulets  and  springs,  in  all  the  great  mountain-ranges  of 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Very  common  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  extend- 
ing into  the  mountains  of  North  Wales  and  north-western  England,  but 
not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  swmmer. 

9.  Alpine  Epilobe.  Epilobium  alpinum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2001.  F.  anagallidifolium^  Bab.  Man.) 

This  little  plant  is  seldom  more  than  4 or  5 inches  high,  and  often  much 
shorter,  decumbent  and  much  branched  at  the  base,  glabrous  or  nearly  so ; 
the  autumnal  scions  usually  aboveground,  slender  and  leafy,  rarely  short 
and  tufted.  Leaves  more  or  less  stalked,  small,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  usually 
obtuse,  and  entirely  or  obscurely  toothed.  The  stems  have  not  the  raised 
decurrent  hnes  of  the  pale  E.,  but  are  only  marked  occasionally  with  faint 
downy  lines.  The  flowers,  although  as  small  as  in  the  marsh  A.,  appear 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  they  are  few  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  forming  short,  leafy  racemes.  Buds  nodding.  Petals  notched. 
Style  ending  in  a club-shaped  stigma,  entire  or  nearly  so.  Pod  1 to  2 niches 
long,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a long  stalk. 

Along  alpine  rills,  and  wet  places  in  the  high  mountain  ranges  or  Arctic 
regions  of  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and  northern  America.  Abundant  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  but  very  local  in  England,  and  does  not  extend  into 
Wales  or  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


II.  (ENOTHERA.  CENOTHEBA.' 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  ivith  alternate  leaves,  and  yellow,  red,  or  purple 
flowers,  either  axillary  or  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes.  (Jalyx-tube  pro- 
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longed  above  the  ovary,  4-lobed  at  the  top.  Petals  4.  Stamens  8.  Ovary 
and  capsule  4-celled.  Style  distinct,  with  a capitate  or  4-lobed  stigma" 
Seeds  numerous,  without  any  tuft  of  cottony  hairs. 

A large  American,  and  chiefly  North  American  genus,  from  whence 
several  species  are  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 

1.  Common  ^nothera.  GSnothera  biennis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1534.  Evening  Primrose^ 

A biennial,  2 or  3 feet  high  ; the  stems  almost  simple,  and  more  or  less 
liairy  ; leaves  ovate- lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  slightly  toothed,  hoary  or  downy. 
Flowers  yellow,  large,  and  fragrant,  in  a long,  terminal  spike,  often  leafy  at 
Ifche  base.  Ovary  sessile,  about  6 to  8 lines  long,  the  tube  of  the  calyx  at 
east  an  inch  longer,  the  petals  broad  and  spreading.  Capsule  oblong. 

A North  American  plant,  long  cultivated  in  European  flower-gardens, 
and  now  naturalized  on  river-banks  and  other  sandy  places  in  several  parts 
of  western  Europe.  Appears  to  be  fully  established  in  Lancashire  and 
some  other  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer  and  autumn^  opening  in  the 
evening. 


III.  LUDWIGIA.  LUDWiaiA. 

Marshy  or  almost  aquatic  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Limb  of  the  calyx  of  4 short  divi- 
sions. Petals  very  small,  or,  in  the  British  species,  none.  Stamens  4. 
Ovary  and  capsule  4-celled.  Style  distinct,  with  a capitate  stigma.  Seeds 
numerous,  without  any  tuft  of  hairs. 

The  genus  consists  of  a considerable  number  of  species,  widely  diffused 
over  the  hotter  as  well  as  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  in  the  new 
world  as  in  the  old.  In  their  general  habit  and  small  flowers  they  re- 
semble Peplis,  and  some  other  semi-aquatic  plants  of  the  Lythrum  family, 
but  the  inferior  ovary  and  other  characters  are  entirely  those  of  the  (Eno- 
thera  family. 

1.  Marsh  liudwigia.  Iiudwig^ia  palustris,  Ell. 

(Isnardia,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2593.) 

A small  glabrous  annual,  3 to  6 inches  high  or  rarely  more  ; the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  creeping  in  mud  or  floating  in  water,  bi-anching  and  root- 
ing at  almost  every  node.  Leaves  ovate  and  entire,  6 lines  to  an  inch  long. 
Flowers  closely  sessile,  with  a small  green  calyx,  no  petals,  very  small 
stamens,  and  an  exceedingly  short  style,  with  a comparatively  large  capitate 
stigma.  The  capsule  rapidly  enlarges,  being,  when  ripe,  about  2 lines  long, 
obovate,  with  4 green  angles,  and  containing  numerous  minute  seeds. 

In  wet  ditches,  bogs,  and  pools,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  central 
Asia,  and  North  America,  not  crossing  the  Baltic  to  the  northward.  In 
Britain  only  known  hitherto  in  three  localities  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex, 
and  in  the  Channel  Islands.  FI.  summer. 


IV.  CinCJSA.  CIBC^A. 

Herbs,  becoming  perennial  by  creeping  rootstocks  from  the  base  of  the 
erect  annual  flowering  stems,  with  opposite  stalked  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
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in  terminal  racemes.  Limb  of  tbe  calyx  of  two  divisions,  turned  back  whilst 
flowering.  Petals  2.  Stamens  2.  Style  distinct,  with  a thick  stigma. 
Ovary  and  capsule  globular,  pear-shaped,  or  oblong,  2-. or  1-celled,  with 
1 seed  in  each  cell. 

This  pretty  little  genus  consists  but  of  three  or  four  species,  spread  over 
Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  North  America,  all  so  nearly  resembhng  each 
other,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  botanists,  th§y  are  mere  varieties  of  one. 

Plant  more  or  less  hairy.  Capsule  pear-shaped,  with  2 seeds  ....  1.  Common  C. 

Leaves  perfectly  glabrous.  Capsule  oblong,  with  1 seed 2.  Alpine  C. 

1.  Common  Circaea.  Circsea  Intetiana,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1056.  'Enchanter’s  Nightshade.) 

Stems  erect  or  shortly  decumbent,  and  rooting  at  the  base,  1 to  feet 
high,  and,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  racemes,  more  or  less  clothed  with  very 
short  whitish  hairs.  Leaves  on  rather  long  stalks,  broadly  ovate  or  heart- 
shaped,  2 to  3 inches  long,  rather  coarsely  toothed,  of  a thin  texture. 
Flowers  white  or  pink,  in  elegant,  slightly  branched,  leafless,  terminal 
racemes.  Pedicels  about  2 lines  long,  turned  down  after  flowering.  Capsule 
small,  pear-shaped,  covered  with  stifli‘,  hooked  hairs,  forming  a small  bmn-. 
Seeds  2. 

In  woods  and  shady  situations,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and 
Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  in  North  America.  Abundant 
in  England  and  Ireland,  but  scarce  in  Scotland.  Ft.  summer. 

2.  Alpine  Circaea.  Circsea  alpiiia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1057,  not  good.) 

Closely  resembles  the  common  species,  of  which  it  may  be  a mountain 
variety,  but  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  and  usually  quite  glabrous,  except  the 
fruit.  It  is  seldom  above  6 inches  high  ; the  leaves  are  thinner,  and  often 
glossy  ; the  capsules  smaller,  less  hairy,  much  narrower,  and  usually  contain 
only  a single  seed,  owing  to  the  almost  constant  abortion  of  one  of  the  cells. 

In  woods,  and  stony  places,  chiefly  in  mountain  districts,  in  Europe  and 
all  across  Bussian  Asia,  often  ascending  to  great  altitudes,  and  penetrating 
further  northward  than  the  common  C.,  but  apparently  not  an  Arctic  plant. 
Abundant  in  Scotland,  extending  into  the  north  of  England,  but  disap- 
pearing in  the  south.  FI.  summer.  A larger  variety  has  sometimes  been 
described  as  a distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  C.  intermedia.,  a name  also 
occasionally  given  to  smaller  states  of  the  common  C. 


V.  MYRIOPHYIil*.  MYBIOPHYLLUM. 

Aquatic  plants,  with  finely  pinnated,  whorled  leaves,  and  minute,  sessile, 
monoecious  flowers.  Calyx  with  4 short  divisions.  Petals  4 in  the  male 
flowers,  very  minute  or  none  in  the  females.  Stamens  in  the  males  8,  G,  or 
4.  Ovary  and  capsule  of  the  females  short,  divided  into  4 cells,  with  1 seed 
in  each. 

A small  genus,  widely  diffused  over  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  In 
its  finely-cut  whorled  leaves  it  bears  at  first  sight  much  resemblance  to 
Ceratophgll,  but  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  not  repeatedly  forked 
as  in  the  latter  plant. 


Floral  leaves  or  bracts  not  longer  than  the  flowers 1.  Spiked  31. 

Floral  leaves  longer  than  the  flowers,  usually  pinnate,  like  the  stem- 

leaves  2.  Whorled  31. 
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1.  Spiked  Myriophyll.  Myriophyllum  spicatum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  83.  Water  Milfoil?) 

Eootstock  perennial,  creeping  and  rooting  in  the  mud  under  water. 
Stems  ascending  to  the  surface,  but  usually  wholly  immersed,  varying  in 
length  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  more  or  less  branched. 
Leaves  whorled,  in  fours  or  sometimes  in  threes  or  in  fives,  along  tlie  whole 
length  of  the  stem ; the  numerous  capillary  segments  entire,  3 to  near  6 lines 
long.  From  the  summit  of  the  branches  a slender  spike,  2 to  3 inches 
long,  protrudes  from  the  water,  bearing  minute  flowers  arranged  in  little 
whorls,  and  surrounded  by  small  bracts  seldom  as  long  as  the  flowers  them- 
selves. The  upper  flowers  are  usually  males,  their  oblong  anthers,  on  very 
short  filaments,  protruding  from  the  minute  calyx  and  petals.  The  lower 
ones  are  female,  very  small,  succeeded  by  small,  nearly  globular  or  Slightly 
oblong  capsules,  each  separating  ultimately  into  4 one-seeded  carpels. 

In  watery  ditches,  and  ponds,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  Ex- 
tending all  over  Britain.  FI.  all  summer.  A starved  slender  variety,  with 
the  whorls  of  the  spike  often  reduced  to  a single  flower,  and  the  lower 
ones  having  leaves  at  their  base  hke  the  stem-leaves,  has  been  considered  by 
some  as  a distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  M.  alternifiorum  (Eng.  Bot. 
Suppl.  t.  2854). 

2.  T^hoiTed  Blyriopliyll.  Myriophyllum  verticillatum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  218.  Water  Milfoil.) 

In  deep,  clear  waters  the  foliage  is  precisely  that  of  the  spiked  M..^  but  the 
flowers  are  all  immersed  in  the  water,  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  In 
shallow,  muddy  ditches,  the  segments  of  the  leaves  are  often  shorter  and 
fewer,  and  the  flowers  form  a spike  protruding  above  the  water  as  in  the  spiked 
M.,  but  the  bracts  or  floral  leaves  are  longer  than  the  flowers,  and  pinnate 
like  the  stem-leaves  ; this  form  constitutes  the  M.  pectinatum  of  some  au- 
thors, but  cannot  be  distinguished  with  any  precision,  even  as  a variety. 

In  watery  ditches  and  ponds,  with  the  spiked  M.,  over  the  greater  part  of 
its  geographical  range,  and  in  many  countries  as  common.  In  Britain  it 
appears  to  be  rather  scarce,  but  perhaps  frequently  overlooked  from  its 
flowers  not  appearing  above  the  water.  FI.  all  summer. 


VI.  MARESTAIIi.  HIPPURIS. 

A single  aquatic  species,  distinguished  as  a genus  from  Myriopliyll  by  its 
entire  leaves,  and  by  its  flowers  always  without  petals,  with  a scarcely  per- 
ceptible border  to  the  calyx,  and  reduced  to  1 stamen,  1 subulate  style,  and 
1 ovule  and  seed. 

1.  Common  Marestail.  Hippuris  vulgaris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  763.) 

An  aquatic  plant  with  a perennial  rootstock,  and  erect,  annual,  simple 
stems,  the  upper  part  projecting  out  of  the  water  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
8 or  10  inches,  and  crowded  in  their  whole  length  by  whorls  of  from  8 to  12 
linear  entire  leaves  ; the  submerged  ones,  when  in  deep  streams,  often  two  or 
three  inches  long,  gradually  diminishing  till  the  upper  ones  are  less  than  half 
an  inch.  Flowers  minute,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  consisting 
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of  a small  globular  or  oblong  ovary,  crowned  by  a minute,  scarcely  percep- 
tible border,  on  which  is  inserted  a very  small  stamen,  and  from  the  centi-e 
of  which  proceeds  a short,  thread-like  style.  Fruit  a little,  oblong,  1 -seeded 
nut,  scarcely  a line  in  length. 

In  shallow  ponds,  and  watery  ditches,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
Russian  and  central  Asia,  and  North  America,  especially  at  high  latitudes. 
In  Britain,  not  near  so  frequent  as  the  Myrio'pJiyll  and  Ceratophyll.  FI. 
summer.  The  whole  plant  has  a general  resemblance,  altliough  no  afSnity, 
to  some  of  the  more  slender  species  of  Fquisetum^  often  called  Horsetails  or 
even  Marestails. 


XXYII.  THE  LYTHEHM  FAMILY.  LYTHEAEIE^. 

Herbs,  or,  in  some  exotic  genera,  shrubs  or  trees,  with  leaves 
mostly  (at  least  the  lower  ones)  opposite,  entire,  and  without 
stipules  ; the  flowers  either  axillary  or  forming  terminal  ra- 
cemes or  spikes,  more  or  less  leafy  at  the  base.  Calyx  free, 
tubular  or  campanulate,  with  as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  teeth 
as  there  are  petals.  Petals  4,  5,  or  sometimes  more,  rarely  de- 
ficient, inserted  at  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  crumpled  in 
the  bud.  Stamens  equal  to  or  double  the  number  of  the  petals 
(or,  in  some  exotic  genera,  indefinite),  inserted  in  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  often  lower  down  than  the  petals.  Style  single. 
Ovary  free  from  the  calyx,  but  generally  enclosed  within  its 
tube,  divided  into  2 or  more  cells,  each  with  several  ovules. 
Capsule  of  a thin  texture,  sometimes  becoming  I-celled  by  the 
drying  up  of  the  partition,  containing  several  small  seeds, 
without  albumen. 

A considerable  family,  some  of  the  herbaceous  semi-aquatic  species  dis- 
persed over  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  whilst  the  larger  shrubby  or  ar- 
borescent ones  spread  over  the  tropics  both  in  the  new  and  the  old  world. 
They  come  near  to  some  Fosacece  in  the  insertion  of  the  stamens,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ovary,  the  structure  of  the  seeds,  etc.,  but,  independently  of  the 
structure  of  the  ovary,  they  are  readily  known  by  their  entire  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  at  least  always  opposite.  They  are  much  more  allied  to  tlie 
splendid  and  extensive  tropical  Order  of  Melastomacece,  which  however  has 
no  representative  in  Europe,  and  is  even  but  little  known  in  our  stoves. 


Calyx  tubular.  Petals  lo’iger  than  its  teeth 1.  Lythrum. 

Calyx  shortly  campanulate.  Petals  minute  or  none 2 . Peplis. 


Several  species  of  Cuphea,  an  American  genus  of  this  family,  are  now  ge- 
nerally cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 

I.  LYTHRUM.  LYTHRUM, 

Herbs,  with  sessile,  axillary  flowers,  the  upper  ones  forming  long  leafy 
spikes.  Calyx  tubular,  witli  8,  10,  or  12  teeth,  4,  5,  or  6 of  them  being 
external,  and  much  narrower  than  the  alternate  inner  ones.  Petals  4,  5,  or 
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6,  longer  than  the  calycine  teeth.  Stamens  as  many,  or  nearly  twice  as 
many,  inserted  below  the  petals  on  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  and  cap- 
sule 2-ceUed.  Stigma  borne  on  a distinct  style. 

The  genus  consists  of  very  few  species,  spread  over  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere of  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  world. 

Stems  3 feet  or  more.  Leaves  all  opposite  or  whorled.  Flowers  large, 

in  a showy,  terminal  raceme 1.  Spiked  L. 

Stems  6 or  8 inches  or  less.  Upper  leaves  alternate,  narrow.  Flowers 

small,  with  minute  petals 3.  Hyssop  L. 

1.  Spiked  Lythrum.  liythrum  Salicaria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1061.  Purjple  Loosestrife^ 

Bootstock  perennial,  with  short,  annual,  erect  stems,  2 or  3 feet  high, 
slightly  branched,  glabrous  or  softly  downy.  Leaves  opposite  or  some- 
times in  threes,  sessile,  and  clasping  the  stem  at  the  base,  lanceolate  and 
entire,  from  2 to  3 inches  long.  Flowers  reddish-purple  or  pink,  in  rather 
dense  whorls,  forming  handsome  terminal  spikes,  more  or  less  leafy  at  the 
base  ; the  upper  floral  leaves  reduced  to  bracts  scarcely  longer,  or  even  shorter 
than  the  flowers.  Calyx  about  3 hues  long,  with  as  many  ribs  as  teeth  ; of 
these  the  outer  ones  are  subulate,  the  inner  ones  short  and  broad.  Petals 
oblong,  often  near  half  an  inch  long. 

In  wet  ditches  and  marshy  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  and 
central  Asia,  in  Australia  and  North  America.  Abundant  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  southern  and  western  Scotland,  very  local  in  the  east  and 
north.  FI.  summer, 

2.  Hyssop  Lythrum.  Lythrum  hyssopifolium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  292.) 

A glabrous  annual,  seldom  more  than  6 or  8 inches  high,  the  stems 
slightly  branched,  and  decumbent  at  the  base,  or,  in  starved  specimens,  erect 
and  simple.  Leaves  sessile,  narrow,  and  entire,  barely  half  an  inch  long  ; 
the  lower' ones  opposite,  the  upper  ones  alternate.  Flowers  small,  and  soli- 
tary in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  ; the  calyx  scarcely  more  than  a line 
long,  with  minute  teeth  ; the  petals  purple,  about  half  that  length. 

In  moist  or  muddy  places,  especially  those  which  are  occasionally  inun- 
dated. Widely  spread  over  central  and  southern  Europe,  all  across  central 
Asia,  in  North  and  South  America,  South  Africa  and  Australia,  but  not 
so  common  in  Europe  as  the  sjpiJced  L.  In  Britain  biit  few  localities  are 
recorded  for  it  in  some  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England  and 
in  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


II.  PEPLIS.  PEPLIS. 

Small  glabrous  annuals,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  and  minute  axillary 
flowers.  Calyx  shortly  campanulate,  with  6 external  and  6 internal  smaller 
teeth.  Petals  very  minute  or  none.  Stamens  6.  Style  veiy  short,  scarcely 
distinct.  Capsule  globular. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  widely  spread  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

1.  Common  Peplis.  Peplis  Portula,  Linn. 

. (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1211.  Water  Purslane^ 

A slightly  branched  annual,  creeping  and  rooting  at  the  base,  seldom 
above  2 or  3 inches  high,  but  sometimes  many  plants  grow  together  in 
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broad  tufts  or  patches.  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  seldom  half  an  inch 
long,  tapering  into  a stalk  at  the  base.  Flowers  sessile  in  the  axils  of  nearly 
all  the  leaves.  Capsules  enclosed  in  the  somewhat  enlarged  calyx,  but 
seldom  attaining  a line  in  diameter. 

In  wet  ditclies,  and  moist,  watery  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northward  into  Scandinavia,  but  not  recorded 
from  Siberia  or  central  Asia.  Frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in 
Scotland.  FI.  all  smnmer. 


XXYIII.  THE  GOURD  FAMILY.  CUCTJEBITACE^. 

Herbs,  with  long  stems,  prostrate,  or  climbing  by  means  of 
axillary  tendrils  ; alternate,  palmately- veined  leaves ; and  uni- 
sexual flowers,  either  solitary  or  in  bunches  or  racemes  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  united  in  a single 
5-lobed  corolla  or  rarely  distinct,  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the 
calyx.  Stamens  in  the  male  flowers  inserted  on  the  calyx  or 
corolla ; anthers  curved,  forming  a wavy  line  on  the  short, 
thick  filaments,  which  are  sometimes  free,  but  often  so  com- 
bined as  that  the  number  of  stamens,  which  is  generally  5, 
appears  to  be  3 only,  or  sometimes  all  the  filaments  form  but 
one  mass.  Ovary  in  the  females  inferior,  divided  into  3 or  5 
cells.  Stigmas  from  3 to  5,  2-cleft,  either  sessile  or  supported 
on  a style.  Fruit  succulent  or  juicy,  either  indehiscent  or 
bursting  open  elastically  when  ripe. 

A considerable  Order,  chiefly  tropical,  and  more  especially  African,  with 
but  very  few  species,  extending  into  Europe  or  northern  Asia.  It  is  very 
easily  recognized,  as  well  by  its  foliage  and  tendrils  as  by  the  structure 
of  the  flowers.  The  only  Order  at  all  allied  to  it  is  that  of  the  Passion- 
Jlowers,  almost  all  of  them  American,  and  chiefly  tropical,  but  of  which 
some  species  are  well  known  among  our  greenhouse  or  stove  plants.  To 
the  Gourd  family  belong  the  Cueumhers^  Melons^  Watermelons.,  Gourds , 
Pumpkins,  etc.,  of  our  gardens,  most  of  them  of  very  ancient  cultivation, 
but  unknown  in  a wild  state. 

I.  BRYONY.  BEYONIA. 

Calyx  with  5 small  teeth.  Corolla  5-lobed.  Stamens  combined  into  3, 
of  wliich  2 are  double  and  1 single.  Style  3-lobed,  with  capitate  or  2-lobed 
stigmas.  Fruit  a globular  berry. 

1.  Common  Bryony.  Bryonia  dioica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  439.) 

Kootstock  perennial,  thick  and  tuberous,  sometimes  branched  ; the  annual 
stems  chmbing  to  a great  length,  and,  as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  rough 
with  minute  hairs,  containing  an  acrid  juice,  and  emitting  a sickening  smell 
in  drying.  Tendrils  simple  or  branched,  and  spirally  twisted.  Leaves 
more  or  less  deeply  divided  into  5 or  7 broad,  angular,  and  coarsely  toothed 
lobes,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  the  longest.  Flowers  dioecious,  the  males 
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several  together  in  stalked  racemes,  of  a pale  yellow ; the  corolla  broadly 
campanulate,  about  half  an  inch  diameter  ; the  females  much  smaller,  gene- 
rally 2 together,  nearly  rotate,  with  a globular  ovary.  Berries  red  or  orange, 
about  4 lines  in  diameter,  containing  several  flat,  nearly  orbicular  seeds. 

Common  in  hedges  and  thickets,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus.  Occurs  in  most  English  counties,  and  common  in  some,  but 
rare  in  the  north  and  in  Wales,  and  does  not  extend  into  Scotland  or 
Ireland.  FI.  summer.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  so-called 
hlacJc  Bryony.^  which  is  the  common  Tamus^  a very  different  plant,  with 
entire,  shining  leaves. 


XXIX.  THE  PUHSLANE  FAMILY.  POETULACE^. 

More  or  less  succulent  herbs,  with  entire  leaves,  usually 
opposite.  Sepals  2 or  rarely  3.  Petals  5 or  rarely  more, 
sometimes  slightly  united.  Stamens  either  equal  in  number 
and  opposite  to  the  petals,  or  indefinite.  Styles  2 to  8,  united 
at  the  base.  Capsule  1-celled,  with  a free  central  placenta, 
and  several  seeds,  as  in  the  I*inh  family. 

The  family  has  a very  wide  geographical  range,  especially  in  North  and 
South  America,  with  a few  species  dispersed  over  the  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  smaller  plants  of  the  PinJc  family,  and  to 
the  Paronychia  family,  but  easily  known  by  the  calyx.  Several  species  be- 
longing to  the  exotic  genera  Purslane,  Calandrinia,  and  Claytonia  are  cul- 
tu^ated  in  our  gardens,  and  one  species'  of  Claytonia  (the  C.'perfoliata,  from 
N orth  America)  has  been  picked  up  as  wild,  having  strayed  into  the  vici- 
nity of  gardens  in  some  parts  of  England. 

I.  MONTI  A.  MONTIA. 

Elow'ers  minute,  with  the  5 petals  united  into  one  corolla,  split  open  in 
front.  Stamens  3.  Stigmas  3.  Capsule  opening  in  3 valves,  and  containing 
3 seeds. 

The  genus  consists  but  of  one  species. 

1.  "Virater  Montia.  Montia  fontana,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1206.  BlinJcs,  or  Water  Chiclcweed.') 

A little,  glabrous,  green,  somewhat  succulent  annual,  forming  dense  tufts, 
fi'om  1 to  4 or  5 inches  in  height,  the  stems  becoming  longer  and  weaker 
in  more  watery  situations.  Leaves  opposite  or  nearly  so,  obovate  or  spa- 
tliulate,  from  3 to  5 or  6 lines  long.  Flowers  solitary  or  in  little  drooping 
racemes  of  2 or  3,  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  ; the  petals  of  a pure  white, 
but  very  little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Capsules  small  and  globular. 

On  the  edges  of  rills,  and  springy,  wet  places,  where  tlie  water  is  not 
stagnant,  throughout  Europe,  in  north  Bussian  Asia,  in  North  America, 
ancl  down  the  Andes  to  the  southern  extremity.  In  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  but  not  in  central  Asia.  Extends  over  the  whole  of  Britain. 
Ft.  spring  and  summer. 
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XXX.  PARONYCHIA  FAMILY.  PAEONTCHIAOEJE. 

Low  herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a perennial,  sometimes 
woody  stock,  and  annual  flowering  branches,  usually  spreading 
or  decumbent ; opposite  or  rarely  alternate  leaves ; small,  scarious 
stipules  (rarely  deflcient)  ; and  small,  often  granular  flowers,  in 
terminal  or  axillary  cymes  or  bunches,  rarely  solitary.  Calyx 
shortly  or  deeply  divided  into  5,  rarely  4 or  3 lobes  or  seg- 
ments. Petals  either  as  many,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
sepals,  often  minute  and  filiform,  or  none.  Stamens  as  many 
as  the  sepals,  rarely  fewer,  inserted  between  the  petals.  Ovary 
and  capsule  l-celled.  Styles  or  sessile  stigmas  2 or  3.  Seeds 
solitary  (or  rarely  several,  on  a free,  central  placenta,  as  in  the 
l^inh  family),  with  a curved  embryo,  and  mealy  albumen. 

A small  Order,  widely  diffused  over  the  globe,  intermediate,  as  it  were, 
between  the  PinTc  family  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Amaranthus  family  on  the 
other.  Closely  allied  to  the  small-flowered  genera  of  the  former,  it  differs 
in  most  cases  by  the  stipules,  the  solitary  seeds,  and  the  reduced  petals, 
with  a tendency  to  a perigynous  insertion,  but  none  of  these  characters  are 
absolute.  The  Amaranthacece  have  the  still  more  constantly  reduced  pe- 
rianth, which  places  them  amongst  Mono cMaw, yds. 


Leaves  alternate I.  Cobeigiole. 

Leaves  opposite. 

Calyx  with  a distinct  ovoid  or  globular  tube lY.  Scleeanth. 

Calyx  divided  almost  to  the  base. 

Flowers  green.  Calyx  without  points II.  Heeniaet. 

Flowers  white  and  scarious.  Calyx  with  5 points III.  Illecebbum. 


I.  C0RR1GI01.B.  CORRiaiOLA. 

Annuals,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers  in  terminal  cymes. 
Calyx  of  5 divisions.  Petals  5,  oblong  or  oval.  Stamens  5.  Stigmas  3, 
sessile.  Seed  solitary,  in  a small  nut,  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

Besides  the  British  species  there  are  two  or  three  others  in  southern 
Europe,  Africa,  and  South  America,  all  seacoast  plants. 

1.  Sand  Corrigiole.  Corrigiola  littoralis,  Liun. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  G68.  Strapwort.) 

Stems  numerous,  procumbent  or  ascending,  slightly  branched,  slender, 
and  glabrous.  Leaves  linear  or  oblong,  obtuse,  tapering  at  tlie  base,  witli  a 
minute  scarious  stipule  on  each  side.  Flowers  crowded  in  little  heads  or 
cymes  at  the  ends  of  the  bi’anches  ; the  white,  ovate  or  oblong  petals  barely 
])rotruding  beyond  the  calyx,  wliose  divisions  however  are  wliitc  and  petal- 
like on  the  margin,  and  green  in  tlie  centre  only.  Nuts  enclosed,  when 
ripe,  in  the  scarcely  enlarged  calyx. 

On  the  sandy  seashores  of  western  and  southern  Eurojie,  and  nortliern 
Africa,  extending  sparingly  into  tlie  east  Mediterranean  region,  and  western 
Asia,  occun'ing  here  and  there  more  inland  in  west-central  Europe.  In 
Britain,  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  FI.  summer  and 
autumn. 
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II.  HBRNIARV.  HERNIARIA. 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a perennial  stock  of  short  chu*ation ; with 
prostrate,  much  branched,  annual  stems ; opposite  leaves ; very  minute, 
scarcely  visible  scarious  stipules  ; and  small,  green,  granular  flowers,  crowded 
in  httle  axillary  cymes.  Calyx  of  5 divisions.  Petals  5,  minute  and  fili- 
form. Stamens  5.  Stigmas  2.  Seed  solitary,  in  a thin,  indeliiscent  cap- 
sule enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  all  growing  in  sandy  places,  chiefly  near  the 
sea,  in  southern  Europe,  central  Asia,  and  Africa. 

1.  Common  ISerniary.  Ilerniaria  glabra^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  206,  and  ff.  ciliata,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2857. 

Rupture-wort.) 

The  very  much  branched  stems  spread  along  the  ground  to  the  length  of 
a few  inches,  and  are  usually  crowded  from  the  base  with  their  little  green 
flowers  intermixed  with  small,  opposite,  oblong,  obovate,  or  rarely  orbicular 
leaves.  The  whole  plant  is  glabrous,  with  the  exception  of  a few  usually 
recurved  hairs  at  the  edges  of  'the  leaves. 

In  sandy  places,  in  tempei’ate  and  southern  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  ex- 
tending into  Scandinavia,  but  not  to  high  latitudes.  In  Britain,  it  occurs 
in  several  counties  of  southern  and  central  England,  and  in  Ireland.  FI. 
summer.  It  varies  with  the  clusters  of  flowers  all  crowded  into  a leafy 
spike,  or  the  lower  ones  separated  by  considerable  intervals. 


III.  ILLRCRBRUM.  ILLECEBRUM. 

Calyx  of  5 thickish  white  divisions,  hooded  at  the  top,  with  a subulate 
point.  Petals  minute,  filiform.  Stamens  5.  Stigmas  2,  sessile.  Seed  soli- 
tary, in  a capsule  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  but  opening  at  the  base  in  5 or  10 
valves,  which  remain  cohering  at  the  top. 

A genus  now  reduced  to  a single  speeies,  but  which  formerly  included 
several  south  European  ones,  now  forming  the  genus  Faronychia. 

1.  "Whorled  Illecebrum.  Illecebrum  verticillatum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  895.) 

A small,  glabrous,  much  branched  annual,  prostrate  and  spreading  at  the 
base  ; the  branches  ascending,  from  1 to  3 inches  in  height,  covered  in  their 
whole  length  with  the  shining  white  whorls  of  flowers,  in  the  axils  of  oppo- 
site, obovate,  green  leaves.  Sepals  somewhat  enlarged  after  flowering,  but 
even  then  but  little  more  than  half  a line  long,  green  on  the  inner  edge,  but 
thickened  and  of  a pure  white  on  the  back,  with  a fine  point,  giving  the 
whole  calyx  a 5-ribbed  form,  something  like  the  capsule  of  a Sedum.  Petals, 
stamens,  and  ovary  very  minute. 

In  sands,  and  especially  in  sandy  marshes,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
from  the  west  coast  to  the  Russian  frontier.  In  Britain,  only  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall.  FI.  summer. 

IV.  SCLBRANT£1.  SCLERANTHUS. 

Small,  much  branched  herbs,  with  opposite,  narrow  leaves,  connected  by 
a narrow,  transparent  edge  at  the  base ; and  numerous  small,  green  flowers, 
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in  crowded,  terminal  cymes.  Calyx-tube  ovoid  or  campanulate,  tlie  limb  5- 
lobed.  Petals  none,  but  represented  by  5 small  filaments  alternating  with 
the  5 stamens,  all  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  calyx-tube.  Styles  2.  Seed 
solitary  in  a little  nut,  enclosed  in  the  somewhat  hardened  tube  of  the 
calyx. 

Besides  the  two  British  species,  the  genus  comprises  two  or  three  from 
southern  Europe,  closely  resembling  them,  and  perhaps  mere  varieties. 


Eoot  annual.  Calyx-lobes  pointed 1.  Annual  S. 

Stock  perennial.  Calyx-lobes  obtuse,  edged  with  white 2.  Ferennial  S. 

p Annual  Scleranth.  Scleranthus  annuus,  Linn. 

V - - (Eng.  Bot.  t.  351.  Knawel.) 

A much  branched,  erect  or  spreading  annual,  2 to  3 inches  high,  gla- 
brous or  very  slightly  downy.  Leaves  very  narrow,  2 to  3 lines  long. 
Calyx  enlarged  after  flowering  to  about  1^  lines  in  length  ; the  lobes  stiti', 
erect,  narrow,  and  pointed,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  tube. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland,  but  scarce  in  the  north.  FI.  all  swmmer. 


2.  Perennial  Scleranth.  Scleranthus  perennis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  352.) 

This  species  so  much  resembles  the  annual  S.  that  it  is  by  some  consi- 
dered as  a mere  variety,  but  the  root  and  tufted  lower  part  of  the  stem  will 
last  two  or  three  years.  The  flowering  stems,  usually  about  2 inches  high, 
are  more  rigid,  the  flowers  more  densely  collected  in  terminal  cymes,  and 
the  calyx  is  rather  smaller,  with  obtuse  divisions,  bordered  by  a much  more 
conspicuous  white  edging. 

With  nearly  the  same  general  range  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  theanmial  S., 
it  is  everywhere  more  local.  In  Britain,  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  east- 
ern England.  FI.  all  summer. 


XXXI.  THE  CRASSULA  FAMILY.  CRASSULACEAE. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  succulent  leaves,  all  or  only  the  upper 
ones  usually  alternate,  rarely  all  opposite,  no  stipules,  and 
flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  cymes.  Sepals  3 or  more, 
usually  5,  sometimes  15  to  20,  cohering  at  the  base.  Petals  as 
many,  sometimes  united  in  a single  corolla.  Stamens  as  many, 
or  twice  as  many,  inserted  with’  the  petals  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx.  Ovary  superior ; the  carpels  as  many  as  the  petals, 
and  free,  usually  with  a small,  flat  scale  at  their  base,  and 
forming  as  many  distinct  capsules,  each  containing  several  seeds 
attached  to  the  inner  aiigle.  Embryo  straight,  with  a thin, 
fleshy  albumen. 

A numerous  family,  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  biit  par- 
ticularly abounding  in  soutli-western  Africa  and  in  the  rocky  districts  of 
Europe  and  central  Asia.  The  exact  concordance  in  number  of  the  ])arts 
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of  the  flower  of  the  different  whorls  forms  the  most  prominent  character 
of  the  family,  to  which  the  succulent  leaves  give  a peculiar  habit. 


Stamens  3 or  4.  Plants  very  small,  with  minute  flowers 1.  Till^a. 

Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals  (half  of  them  sometimes  without 
anthers). 

Petals  united  in  a tubular  corolla,  longer  than  the  calyx 3.  Cotyledon". 

Petals  free  or  nearly  so,  and  spreading. 

Flowers  mostly  with  5 or  6 petals  and  sepals 3.  Sedum. 

All  the  flowers  "with  more  than  6,  usually  10  or  12  petals  and  sepals  4.  Houseleek. 


Among  the  succulent  plants  in  our  greenhouses,  the  Crassulas,  Eclie- 
verias^  Rocheas,  and  a few  others,  belong  to  this  family,  but  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  form  part  of  the  Mesembryanthemum  and  Cactus  fami- 
lies, wliich  are  entirely  exotic. 

I.  TILL^A. 

Very  small  annuals,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  minute  flowers  in  the  upper 
axils.  Sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels  3 or  4. 

Besides  the  European  species,  the  genus  contains  several  from  North 
America,  central  Asia,  southern  Africa,  and  Australia,  most  of  them  amongst 
the  smallest  of  flowering  plants. 

% 

1.  Mossy  Tillsea.  Tillaea  muscosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  116.) 

The  whole  plant  is  seldom  more  than  2 inches  high,  and  usually  but  an 
inch,  or  even  much  less,  although  much  branched,  and  crowded  with  flowers  ; 
it  is  usually  of  a reddish  colour,  and  slender,  though  succulent.  Leaves 
narrow-lanceolate  or  linear.  Elowers  solitary  in  each  axil,  or  several  to- 
gether in  little  clusters.  Sepals  lanceolate,  pointed.  Petals  minute  and 
subulate.  Carpels  with  2 mmute  seeds  in  each. 

On  moist,  barren,  sandy  heaths  and  wastes,  in  western  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  eastward  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  northward  to 
the  Netherlands.  Has  been  found  in  several  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  but  not  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


II.  COTYLEDON.  COTYLEDON. 

Herbs,  or  succulent  shrubs,  with  scattered  leaves  (rarely  opposite  in  some 
exotic  species),  and  flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  Sepals  5, 
small.  Petals  combined  into  a single  tubular  or  campanidate  corolla,  with 
5 teeth  or  divisions.  Stamens  10,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla.  Car- 
pels 5,  each  with  a scale  at  the  base. 

Taking  this  genus  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  Linnaeus,  it 
includes  a considerable  number  of  south-west  African,  besides  several  south 
European  and  central  Asiatic  ones,  which,  with  our  British  species,  are 
considered  by  some  modern  botanists  as  forming  a distinct  genus  under  the 
name  of  Umbilicus. 

1.  “Wall  Cotyledon.  Cotyledon  umbilicus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  325.  Pennywort.  Navelwort.) 

Stock  perennial,  almost  woody.  Badical  and  lower  leaves  on  long  stalks, 
fleshy,  orbicular,  broadly  crenate,  and  more  or  less  peltate.  Flowering 
stems  erect,  from  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  simple  or  shghtly  branched,  leafy 
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at  the  base  only,  and  bearing  a long  raceme  of  pendulous,  yellowisb-green 
flowers.  Calyx  very  small.  Corolla  cylindrical,  about  3 lines  long,  be- 
coming afterwards  somewhat  enlarged,  with  5 short  teeth,  and  enclosing 
the  stamens  and  carpels. 

On  rocks,  walls,  and  old  buildings,  in  western  Europe,  extending  eastward 
round  the  greater  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  southwards  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  northwards  to  Ireland,  western  England,  and  the  south-west 
corner  of  Scotland.  It  occurs  more  sparingly  along  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  occasionally  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties.  FI.  summer. 


III.  SBDUM.  SEDUM. 

Succulent  herbs,  sometimes  woody  at  the  base,  with  scattered  leaves,  occa- 
sionally opposite  or  whorled,  especially  at  the  base,  or  on  barren  stems  ; and 
yellow,  white,  reddish  or  blue  flowers,  in  terminal  cymes  or  corymbs. 
Sepals  4 to  6 (usually  5).  Petals  as  many,  distinct.  Stamens  twice  as 
many.  Carpels  as  many  as  the  petals,  each  with  an  entire  or  emarginate 
scale  at  the  base,  and  containing  several  seeds. 

A widely  diffused  genus,  numerous  in  species,  especially  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  but  extending  also  into  North  America, 
and  the  mountains  of  South  America.  A large  number  of  the  smaller, 
thick-leaved  species  are  found  on  dry  rocks  or  stony  places,  whence  the 
popular  name  of  Stonecro'p  applied  to  several  of  them. 

Leaves  flat,  broad. 

Flowers  dioecious,  with  4 sepals  and  petals  . 1.  'Roseroot  S. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  in  large  corymbs,  with  5 sepals  and  petals  2.  Orpine  S. 
Leaves  as  thick,  or  nearly  as  thick,  as  broad. 

Flowers  white  or  reddish. 

Leaves  shortly  ovoid  or  globular. 


Whole  plant  quite  glabrous 3.  Fnglish  8. 

Calyx  and  pedicels  with  a few  short,  glandular  hairs  ...  4.  Thick-leaved  8. 
Leaves  oblong  or  cylindrical. 

Glabrous  perennial,  with  numerous  short  barren  branches, 

and  erect  flowering  stems 5.  White  8. 

Viscidly  downy,  erect  annual,  without  barren  branches  . . G.  Hairy  8. 

Flowers  yelloiv. 

Flowering  stems  1 to  3 inches  high.  Cymes  of  two  or  three  short 
branches. 

Leaves  ovoid  or  globular 7.  Biting  8. 

Leaves  cylindrical  or  oblong 8.  Tasteless  8. 

Flowering  stems  at  least  6 inches  high.  Cymes  two  or  three 

times  divided 9.  Bock  8. 


The  S.  Sieholdi,  from  Japan,  and  some  other  exotic  species,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Roseroot  Sedum.  Sedum  Rhodiola,  I)C. 

{Fhodiola  rosea.,  Eiig.  Bot.  t.  508.  Roseroot.  Midsummer-men.) 

Stock  short,  thick,  and  almost  woody  ; t he  annual  stems  erect,  stout,  siin})le, 
6 inches  to  nearly  a foot  high,  and  leafy  to  llie  top.  Leaves  alternate, 
sessile,  obovate  or  oblong,  sliglitly  toothed,  from  G lines  to  an  inch  long, 
the' lower  ones  often  reduced  to  brown  scales.  Elowers  diocciousn  yellow 
or  rarely  purplish,  forming  rather  dense  cymes,  surroujuled  by  the  ui)per 
leaves,  which  often  assume  a yellow  or  purple  tinge;  the  males  with  8 
stamens,  rather  longer  than  the  i)etals  and  sepals  ; the  females  with  4 car- 
pels, ending  in  short,  spreading  styles. 
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In  clefts  of  rocks,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the 
higher  mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe  and  Asia.  Abundant  in  Scot- 
land and  in  the  higher  mountains  of  northern  England  and  Ireland,  descend- 
ing also  to  maritime  cliffs  in  western  Scotland.  FI.  summer.  The  smell 
of  the  rootstock,  when  drying,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  roses,  whence 
its  specific  name. 

2.  Orpine  Sedum.  Sedum  Telephinm,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Lot.  t.  1319.  8.  jpurpureum,  Bab.  Man.  Orpine.  Livelong^ 

Rootstock  perennial,  the  annual  stems  hard,  erect,  simple,  about  a foot 
high  or  rather  more.  Leaves  scattered,  obovate  or  oblong,  and  coarsely 
toothed  ; the  lower  ones  2 inches  long  or  even  more,  and  mueh  narrowed  or 
even  stalked  at  the  base  ; the  upper  ones  often  rounded  at  the  base.  Flowers 
numerous,  purple  in  the  Bidtish  variety,  forming  a handsome  corymb  at  the 
top  of  the  stem.  Sepals  5,  short  and  pointed.  Petals  more  than  twice  as 
long.  Stamens  10,  rather  shorter  than  the  petals. 

On  the  borders  of  fields,  hedge-banks,  and  bushy  places,  in  northern  and 
central  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  chiefly  confined  to  hilly  districts  in  the 
more  southern  portion  of  its  area.  Occurs  in  most  of  the  British  counties, 
but  has  been  so  long  cultivated  in  cottage  gardens,  and  is  so  tenacious  of 
life,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  it  is  really  indigenous,  FI.  sv/mmer^ 
rather  late, ' 


3.  English  Sedum.  Sedum  anglicum^  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  l7l.) 

A small  perennial,  seldom  more  than  3 inches  high,  and  quite  glabrous  in 
all  its  parts ; the  stems  decumbent  and  much  branched  at  the  base,  witli 
short,  thick,  almost  globular  leaves,  crowded  on  the  short  barren  branches, 
more  loosely  scattered  and  occasionally  opposite  on  the  flowering  ones 
Flowers  white,  occasionally  tinged  with  pink,  in  a short,  irregular  cyme. 
Sepals  short  and  green.  Petals  more  than  twice  as  long,  lanceolate,  and 
more  or  less  pointed. 

In  rocky  or  stony  places,  usually  not  far  from  the  sea,  in  western  Europe, 
from  Portugal  to  southern  Norway,  ascending  also  high  into  the  mountains  of 
the  south-west.  Abundant  along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  in  Wales, 
and  in  Ireland,  and  appears  also  occasionally,  but  rarely,  on  the  eastern 
coasts  of  England.  FI.  summer. 

4,  Thick-leaved  Sedum.  Sedum  dasyphyllum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  656.) 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  JEnglish  AS'.,but  usually  rather  smaller,  of  a glau- 
cous green,  and  the  flowering  summits  more  or  less  viscid,  with  short,  glan- 
dular hairs  ; the  leaves  thicker,  and  more  frequently  opposite  ; the  cymes  of 
flowers  more  compact,  of  a dead  white  tinged  with  rose-colour  j and  the 
petals  broader  and  not  so  pointed. 

Much  more  widely  spread  on  rocks  and  walls,  in  western,  central,  and 
southern  Europe,  than  the  English  S.,  but  does  not  extend  eastward  to  the 
Russian  territory,  nor  northward  into  northern  Germany.  In  Britain, 
only  indicated  in  a few  localities  in  southern  England,  with  some  doubt  as 
to  its  being  reaUy  indigenous.  El.  summer. 
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5.  “White  Sedum.  Sedum  album,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1578.) 

Stock  creeping  and  procumbent,  bearing  in  winter  short  barren  stems 
with  crowded  leaves,  and  in  summer  ereet  flowering  branehes,  from  4 to  6 
inehes  high,  and  perfectly  glabrous.  Leaves  scattered,  oblong  or  cylindri- 
cal, 3 to  6 lines  long.  Flowers  of  a pure  white  or  slightly  pink,  rather 
small  and  numerous,  in  elegant  terminal  cymes  or  corymbs.  Sepals  short, 
oval,  and  obtuse.  Petals  near  three  times  as  long,  oblong  and  obtuse. 

On  old  walls,  rooks,  cottage-roofs,  etc.,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  perhaps  truly 
indigenous  in  the  Malvern  Hills  and  in  Somersetshire ; in  other  places 
where  it  has  been  observed,  it  had  probably  been  introduced  from  gardens. 
FL  summer. 

6.  £lairy  Sedum.  Sedum  villosum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  394.) 

An  annual,  with  erect,  nearly  simple  stems,  3 to  4 inches  high  ; the  upper 
part  of  the  plant  always  more  or  less  covered  with  short,  viscid  hairs,  hke 
the  thicJc-leaved  S.  Leaves  more  than  twiee,  often  4 or  5 times,  as  long  as 
thick,  alternate  or  scattered.  Flowers  few,  of  a pale,  rather  dingy  rose- 
colour,  in  a small,  rather  loose,  terminal  cyme.  Sepals  ovate  and  green. 
Petals  ovate,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

In  bogs  and  along  stony  rills,  in  the  mountains  of  western,  central,  and 
northern  Europe,  frequent  in  northern  England  and  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
but  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

7,  Bitiug  Sedum.  Sedum  acre,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  839.  Wall- Pepper.) 

Tufts  perennial  and  procumbent,  consisting  of  numerous  short  barren 
stems,  and  erect  or  ascending  flowering  branches,  from  1 to  2 or  3 inches 
high  ; the  whole  plant  quite  glabrous,  assuming  a yellowish  tinge,  and  biting 
to  the  taste  when  chewed.  Leaves  small,  thick,  ovoid  or  sometimes  nearly 
globular,  those  of  the  barren  shoots  usually  closely  imbricated  in  six  rows. 
Flowers  of  a bright  yellow,  in  small  terminal  cymes.  Sepals  very  short. 
Petals  much  longer,  narrow-oblong  and  pointed. 

On  walls  and  rocks,  in  stony  and  sandy  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Bussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in 
Britain.  FI.  summer. 

8.  Tasteless  Sedum.  Sedum  sexangulare,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1946.) 

Very  near  tlie  hiting  S.,  and  by  some  considered  as  a mere  variety,  differ- 
ing only  by  the  more  slender  leaves,  several  times  longer  than  thick,  and  by 
the  flavour  said  to  be  less  acrid. 

A rather  scarce  plant,  scattered  over  central  and  eastern  Europe.  Indi- 
cated in  some  parts  of  England,  especially  on  old  walls,  in  some  of  the 
eastern  counties,  but  with  doubts  as  to  its  being  indigenous.  FI.  summer. 

9.  Rock  Sedum.  Sedum  rupestre,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  170,  and  S.  glaucum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2477.) 

Stock  perennial  and  creeping,  with  numerous  short  barren  shoots,  1 to  3 
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inches  long  ; the  terminal  flowering  stems  ascending  or  ereet,  6 inches  to  a 
foot  high.  Leaves  narrow,  cylindrical,  with  a short  point,  and  more  or  less 
extended  at  the  base  below  tlieir  point  of  insertion  into  a short  spur.  Flowers 
yellow,  eonsiderably  larger  than  in  the  other  British  species,  forming  a ter- 
minal cyme  of  4 or  5 to  7 or  8 recurved  branches,  each  bearing  from  3 to  5 
or  6 sessile  flowers.  Sepals  short  and  ovate ; the  petals  twice  as  long  and 
linear. 

On  old  walls  and  stony  plaees,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe,  extend- 
ing northwards  to  southern  Sweden.  In  Britain,  it  is  undoubtedly  wild  in 
several  of  the  southern  and  western  counties  of  England  and  in  Ireland,  but 
has  besides  established  itself  in  many  places  where  it  has  escaped  from  cultiva- 
tion. FI.  summer.  Slight  varieties  have  been  distinguished  under  the 
names  of  8.  rejiexum  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  695)  and  S.  Forsterianum  (Eng.  Bot. 
t.  1802),  but  the  eharacters  assigned,  derived  ehiefly  from  the  more  or  less 
crowded,  elosely  appressed  or  spreading  leaves  of  the  barren  shoots,  are  very 
diflieult  to  appreciate,  and  appear  to  depend  more  on  station  than  on  any 
real  difference  in  the  plants. 


IV.  HOUSELBEK.  SEMPEEYIVUM. 

Sueeulent  herbs,  with  a perennial,  often  woody  stock,  usually  larger  and 
coarser  than  tlie  Sedums  ; the  thick,  succulent  leaves  densely  imbricated,  on 
the  short,  often  globular,  barren  shoots,  and  scattered  along  the  erect  flow- 
ering stems.  Inflorescence  and  flowers  as  in  Sedum,  except  that  the  parts  of 
the  flower  are  much  more  numerous,  the  sepals,  petals,  and  carpels  vary- 
ing from  6 to  20  (usually  10  to  12).  Stamens  twice  as  many,  but  one  half 
occasionally  abortive  and  very  small,  or  sometimes  transformed  into  extra 
carpels.  The  little  seales  placed  under  the  carpels  are  toothed  or  jagged,  or 
sometimes  wanting. 

Besides  the  common  one,  there  are  a few  allied  species  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  some  half- shrubby  ones  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  several 
in  south-western  Africa.  Some  of  these  have  long  been  in  cultivation  among 
our  garden  succulent  plants. 

1.  Common  Houseleek.  Sempervivum  tectornm,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1320.) 

The  barren  shoots  form  numerous,  almost  globular  tufts,  from  whence,  in 
subsequent  years,  arise  the  stout,  succulent  flowering  stems  to  the  height  of 
about  a foot.  Leaves  very  thick  and  fleshy  ; the  lower  ones  1 to  If  inches 
long,  ending  in  a short  point,  and  bordered  by  a line  of  short,  stiff  hau’S  ; 
the  upper  ones  as  well  as  the  cymes  more  or  less  clothed  with  a short,  viscid 
down.  Flowers  pink,  sessile  along  the  spi’eading  or  recurved  branches  of 
the  cyme.  Petals  linear,  pointed,  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  sepals, 
downy  on  the  outside,  and  ciliate  on  the  edges,  like  the  leaves. 

In  rocky  situations,  in  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  and  having  been  very  long  cultivated  as  a curio- 
sity, it  is  widely  spread  over  northern  Europe,  as  an  introdueed  plant,  on 
eottage-roofs  and  old  walls.  It  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that  it  is 
to  be  met  with  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 
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XXXII.  THE  HIBES  FAMILY.  EIBESIACEJE. 

This  family  is  identical  with  the  Linnean  genus  Ribes,  and 
nearly  allied  to  the  exotic  shrubby  genera  of  the  Saxifrage 
family,  but  maintained  as  distinct  on  account  of  the  succulent 
fruit  with  parietal  placentas,  and  the  union  of  the  styles  at  the 
base,  indicating  some  approach  to  the  Cactus  family. 

I.  RIBES.  EIBES. 

Shrubs,  with  alternate,  palmately  veined  or  lobed  leaves,  no  stipules,  and 
axillary  flowers  in  racemes,  or  rarely  solitary.  Calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary 
at  the  base,  the  limb  divided  into  4 or  5 segments.  Petals  as  many,  very 
small  and  scale-like,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  segments  of  the  calyx.  Sta- 
mens as  many.  Ovary  inferior,  1-celled,  with  many  ovules  inserted  on 
2 parietal  placentas.  Style  deeply  divided  into  2 or  4 lobes.  Fruit  a 
berry,  fllled  with  juicy  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  are  suspended  by  long 
stalks.  Albumen  horny,  with  a small,  straight  embryo. 

A genus  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  species  are  most  numerous  in  north-western  America,  and 
a small  number  extend  down  the  Andes  to  the  southern  extremity  of  that 
continent. 

Stems  prickly.  Peduncles  1-  or  2'flowered 1.  Gooseberry  H, 

Stems  unarmed.  Flowers  in  racemes. 

Flowers  all  complete. 

Leaves  inodorous.  Pedicels  all  short.  Fruit  red  or  white  . . 3.  Currant  JR. 

Leaves  strongly  scented.  Lowest  pedicels  of  each  raceme  longer 


than  the  upper  ones.  Fruit  black 4.  'Black  It. 

Flowers  diceeious.  Fruit  red 3.  JMountain  It. 


The  scarlet  Rihes  and  several  others,  now  frequent  in  our  slmubberies,  are 
natives  of  north-western  America. 

1.  Gooseberry  Ribes.  Ribes  Grossularia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1292,  and  R.  Tlva-cris'pa^  Eng,  Bot.  t.  205'7.) 

A much  branched  but  rather  weak  shrub,  3 or  4 feet  high,  with  nume- 
rous palmately  spreading  prickles,  either  single  or  2 or  3 together.  Leaves 
small,  orbicular,  palmately  divided  into  3 or  5 creiiated  lobes,  more  or  less 
hairy  on  both  sides.  Flowers  green,  hanging  singly  or  in  pairs  on  short 
pedicels  from  httle  tufts  of  young  leaves.  Calyx-tube  shortly  campanu- 
late,  the  segments  oblong,  about  twice  the  length  of  the  petals.  Berry  of 
the  wild  plant  rather  small  and  yellowish,  sprinkled  with  stiti'  hairs,  but  in 
cultivation  varying  much  in  size  and  colom*,  and  often  quite  glabrous. 

In  thickets,  open  woods,  and  hedges,  in  the  rocky  parts  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  and  western  Asia.  In  Britain,  well  established  in  many 
places,  in  hedges  and  even  wilder  places,  but  scarcely  indigenous,  having 
been  abundantly  cultivated  in  cottage-gardens  for  several  centuries.  FI. 
early  syring. 

2.  Currant  Ribes.  Ribes  rubrum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1289,  and  R.  petreeum^  t.  705.  Red  and  White  Currants i) 
An  erect,  branching  shrub,  3 or  4 feet  higli,  without  prickles.  Leaves 
on  rather  long"  stalks,  much  larger  and  thinner  than  those  of  the  Goose' 
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herry  R.,  with  3 or  5 rather  short  and  broad-toothed  lobes,  glabrous,  or 
more  frequently  sprinkled  with  a few  minute  hairs  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  more  or  less  downy  underneath.  Flowers  small,  greenish- white,  several 
together  in  axillary  racemes  at  the  base  of  the  year’s  shoots.  These  racemes 
are  either  erect  or  pendulous  when  in  flower,  but  almost  always  pendulous 
when  in  fruit ; the  pedicels  all  short,  and  do  not  commence  at  the  very  base 
of  the  raceme  as  in  the  MaeJe  R.,  each  pedicel  being  in  the  axil  of  a small 
bract.  Calyx- segments  broadly  spreading,  obovate  or  rounded,  twice  the 
length  of  the  small  petals.  Berries  red  when  wild,  varying  in  cultivation 
from  red  to  white. 

In  rocky  woods,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  ex- 
tending to  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  replaced  in  southern  Europe  and  central 
Asia  by  the  R.  petr(BU7n.  Frequent  in  Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  and 
occurs  also  in  some  parts  of  southern  England  and  Ireland,  but  it  has  been 
so  long  and  so  generally  cultivated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  it  is 
really  indigenous.  FI.  spring.  A variety  with  more  upright  racemes  has 
been  falsely  referred  to  the  Continental  R.  petrcBum,  and  another  with  the 
flowers  almost  sessile  has  been  distinguished  as  R.  spicatwm  (Eng.  Bot. 
t.  1290). 

8.  Mountain  Ribes.  Ribes  alpinum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  704.) 

Very  near  the  Currant  R.,  hut  the  leaves  are  smaller,  more  deeply  divided, 
smooth  and  shining,  and  glabrous  underneath  ; the  flowers  much  smaller 
and  always  dioecious  ; the  males  rather  numerous,  in  little,  erect  racemes,  of 
1 to  1|  inches  ; the  pedicels  slender,  but  not  quite  so  long  as  the  bracts  j the 
females,  on  separate  shrubs,  much  fewer  together,  in  very  short  racemes,  and 
often  almost  sessile ; the  berries  small  and  tasteless. 

In  rocky,  hilly  districts,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia ; not  an  alpine  plant,  notwithstanding  its  name,  but  said  to  extend  to 
rather  high  northern  latitudes ; it  may  not,  however,  always  have  been 
properly  distinguished  from  the  Currant  R.  Bather  scarce  in  Britain,  and 
chiefly  in  centi’al  and  northern  England  and  southern  Scotland ; it  does  not 
extend  into  the  Higlilands,  nor  is  it  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  spring. 

4.  Black  Ribes.  Ribes  ni^rum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1291.  RlacJc  Currant^ 

Easily  known  by  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  leaves  when  rubbed,  arising 
from  the  small,  glandular  dots  copiously  sprinkled  on  the  under  side. 
Stem  unarmed.  Leaves  rather  larger  than  in  the  Currant  J?.,  more  cor- 
date, and  usually  with  only  three  broad,  crenate  lobes,  coarse  and  rough, 
but  scarcely  hairy.  Baceraes  pendulous,  looser  than  in  the  Currant  R.;  the 
flowers  larger,  campanulate,  on  longer  pedicels,  of  which  the  lowest,  arising 
from  the  very  base  of  the  raceme,  are  much  longer  than  the  others.  Calyx 
rather  hoary  outside.  Berries  black. 

In  woods,  in  northern,  central,  and  eastern  Europe,  and  Bussian  and 
central  Asia,  but  less  common  in  western  Europe  than  the  two  last 
species.  In  Britain,  although  found  in  cool,  shady  places,  and  boggy 
thickets,  in  various  parts  of  England,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  be 
truly  indigenous,  as,  like  the  Gooseberry  and  the  Currant^  its  cultivation 
dates  from  a very  early  period.  FI.  spring. 
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XXXIII.  SAXIFRAGE  FAMILY.  SAXIFRAGACE^. 

Herbs,  or,  in  exotic  genera,  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
or  opposite  leaves,  and  no  stipules.  Calyx  free,  or  more  or 
less  adherent  to  the  ovary,  with  4 or  5 (rarely  more)  lobes  or 
segments.  Petals  as  many,  perigynous,  or  none.  Stamens  as 
many,  or  twice  as  many  (rarely  more),  perigynous.  Ovary 
either  adherent  or  inserted  on  a broad  base,  either  2-  or 
4-celled,  or  1-celled,  with  2 or  more  parietal  placentas,  often 
lobed  at  the  top,  with  as  many  (rarely  twice  as  many)  styles  or 
stigmas  as  cells  or  placentas.  Fruit  a capsule.  Seeds  several, 
usually  many,  to  each  cell  or  placenta ; the  albumen  usually 
copious,  rarely  none. 

An  extensive  family,  ranging  over  nearly  the  whole  world,  and  including 
many  shrubs  and  trees,  such  as  the  Hydrangeas,  JEscallonias,  PJdladel- 
pJiuses  (Syringas),  JDeutzias,  etc.,  of  our  gardens,  of  which  the  British  her- 
baceous genera  can  give  very  little  idea.  The  characters  of  the  Order  are 
moreover  somewhat  complicated,  there  being  several  exceptions  among 
exotic  genera,  besides  those  alluded  to  in  the  above  general  character,  and 
the  limits  to  be  assigned  to  it  are  by  no  means  satisfactorily  settled.  The 
four  British  genera  differ  from  each  other  in  many  essential  points,  but 
are  all  distinguished  from  the  Rose  family  by  the  definite  stamens  and  want 
of  stipules,  from  that  and  the  Crassula  family  by  the  carpels  united  into  a 
single  ovary,  and  from  the  Lythrum  family  by  the  distinct  styles  and  the 
more  adherent  ovary. 


Petals  none 2.  Chetsosplem"!;. 

Petals  5. 

Stamens  10,  all  bear!" g anthers.  Styles  2 1.  Saxifkaue. 

Stamens  5,  bearing  anthers ; 5 barren,  with  a tuft  of  globular- 

beaded  filaments.  Stigmas  4 3.  Paexassia. 

Stamens  5 only.  Styles  6 or  8 (3  or  4,  each  deeply  2-cleft)  . . 4.  Sundew. 


I.  SAXIFRAGB.  SAXIFBAGA. 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  more  commonly  with  a perennial  tufted  stock, 
with  radical  or  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  leaves,  no  stipules,  and  termmal 
flowers  either  solitary  or  in  cymes  or  panicles.  Calyx  free,  or  more  or  less 
adherent  at  the  base,  with  5 teeth  or  segments.  Petals  5.  Stamens  10, 
inserted  with  the  petals  at  the  base  of  the  segments  of  the  calyx.  Ovary 
2-celled,  superior  or  more  or  less  inferior,  with  2 distinct  styles.  Seeds 
several  in  each  cell,  with  a small  embryo  in  a fleshy  albumen. 

A numerous  genus,  consisting  chiefly  of  mountain  or  rock  plants,  abun- 
dant in  all  the  great  mountain-chains  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  some 
species  ascending  to  the  highest  alpine  or  furthermost  Arctic  st  ations,  others 
extend  along  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes  to  the  Antarctic  circle,  whilst  a 
few  descend  to  the  hot  limestone  rocks  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Leaves  all  opposite  and  small.  Low,  spreading  plant.  Flowers 

purple  1.  Furple  S. 

Leaves  alternate  or  radical. 

Flowers  yellow. 

Calyx  spreading,  adherent  at  the  base.  Stem  bearing  several 
flowers 2.  Yellow  S. 
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' Calyx  reflexed,  free.  Stems  1-flowered 3.  Marsh  S. 

Flowers  white  or  pink. 

Calyx  adherent  at  the  base,  the  lobes  erect  or  spreading. 

Stem  much  branched  at  the  base,  with  procumbent  or 
densely  tufted  barren  shoots.  Leaves  narrow,  simple 
or  3-lobed. 

Leaves  or  their  lobes  acute.  Tufts  loose 4.  Cut-leaved  S. 

Leaves  or  their  lobes  obtuse.  Tufts  dense  , ‘ . . . . 5.  Tufted  S. 

Stems  simple  or  branched,  without  barren  shoots  at  the 
base. 

Perennials,  with  the  radical  leaves  larger,  and  longer 

stalked. 

Lower  leaves  rounded  or  palmate.  Flowers  solitary  or 
panicled. 

Lowland  plant.  Stem  erect.  Lower  leaves  crenate  6.  Meadow  S. 

High  alpine  plants.  Stems  weak.  Lower  leaves  an- 
gular or  deeply  lobed. 

Petals  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ....  7.  Drooping  S. 

Petals  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx 8.  Brook  S. 

Kadical  leaves  ovate,  toothed.  Stem  almost  leafless, 

with  a terminal  head  of  small  flowers 10.  Alpine  S. 

Annual,  with  narrow  leaves,  entire  or  three-lobed  . . . 9.  Rue-leaved  S. 

Calyx  free,  with  refexed  divisions. 

Flowers  white.  Leaves  thin,  angular  or  acutely  toothed  . 11.  Star  S. 

Flowers  pink.  Leaves  thick  and  leathery,  crenate. 

Leaves  obovate,  narrowed  at  the  base 12.  London-pride  S. 

Leaves  orbicular,  cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base  . . .13.  Kidney  S. 

The  large,  somewhat  coarse  Siberian  thick-leaved  Saxifrage  {S.  crassi- 
folia)  is  common  among  herbaceous  plants  in  our  gardens.  The  Chinese 
S.  sarmentosa,  with  long,  hanging  runners,  is  often  grown  in  pots  in  cot- 
tage windows  ; and  several  species  from  the  great  European  mountain-ranges, 
form  a great  proportion  of  all  cultivated  collections  of  alpine  plants. 

1.  Purple  Saxifrage.  Saxifra^a  oppositifolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Lot.  t.  9.) 

Stems  perennial,  creeping,  very  much  branched,  forming  low,  straggling 
tufts,  of  several  inches  in  diameter,  seldom  rising  above  an  inch  from  the 
ground.  Leaves  crowded,  small,  opposite,  obovate,  and  ciliate.  Flowers 
rather  large,  handsome,  and  purple,  often  so  crowded  as  almost  to  conceal 
the  foliage,  although  growing  singly,  on  very  sliort,  erect  branches.  Calyx- 
tube  adhering  to  the  ovary  and  capsule  up  to  more  than  half  its  length  ; 
the  segments  ovate,  green,  erect  or  spreading,  not  half  so  long  as  the  petals. 

In  moist  alpine  situations,  in  tlie  higher  mountain-ranges  of  Europe, 
and  Russian  and  central  Asia,  extending  far  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Com- 
mon in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  also  found,  but  sparingly,  on  some  of 
the  higher  Irish,  Welsh,  and  northern  English  mountains.  FI.  spring  and 
early  summer.  ^ 

2.  Ifellow  Saxifrage.  Saxifraga  aizoides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  39.) 

Stock  short,  sometimes  tufted,  the  flowering  stems  ascending  to  about 
6 inches  high.  Leaves  alternate,  narrow,  rather  thick,  smooth  and  shining, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  entire  or  rarely  notched  with  1 or  2 teeth.  Flowers 
yellow,  in  a loose  panicle  of  from  3 or  4 to  a dozen  or  more.  Calyx-segments 
not  much  shorter  than  the  petals,  and  often  narrow,  hke  them,  and  almost 
as  yellow,  giving  the  flower  the  appearance  of  having  ten  petals  with  a broad 
circular  disk  in  the  centre.  Capsule  adhering,  to  about  half  its  length,  to 
the  short  tube  of  the  calyx. 
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On  wet  rocks  or  gravel,  along  rills  and  springs,  in  almost  all  mountainous 
districts  of  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  northern  America,  to  the  Arctic  Circle, 
descending  also  much  lower  than  the  last.  Abundant  in  Scotland,  the  north 
of  England,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  but  apparently  wanting  in  Wales. 
FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

3.  Marsh.  Saxifrage.  Saxifraga  Hirculus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1009.) 

Perennial  stock  still  shorter  than  in  the  last,  and  often  reduced  to  a small 
tuft.  Leaves  alternate,  narrow-oblong  or  linear,  and  entire.  Flowering 
stems  ascending,  as  in  the  yellow  S.,  to  about  6 inches,  but  terminated  by  a 
single,  rather  large  flower ; the  calyx  almost  entirely  free,  with  oblong,  re- 
flexed divisions,  not  half  so  long  as  the  erect,  narrow-obovate  or  oblong, 
yellow  petals.  Capsule  rather  large,  ending  in  2 spreading  beaks. 

In  wet  moors,  at  high  elevations,  chiefly  in  the  mountain-ranges  of  eastern 
Europe  and  central  and  Russian  Asia,  and  generally  round  the  Arctic 
Circle ; rare  in  western  Europe.  In  Britain,  only  in  a few  locahties  in 
northern  England,  southern  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  FI.  August. 

4.  Cut-leaved  Saxifrage.  Saxifraga  hypnoides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  454,  8.  jplatyjpetala^  t.  2276,  8.  elongella.,  t.  2277,  8.  Jiirta, 
t.  2291,  and  8.  affinis,  Suppl.  t.  2903.) 

Perennial  stock  usually  shortly  creeping  and  rather  slender,  much 
branched,  with  numerous  decumbent  barren  shoots,  attaining,  in  moist 
situations,  2 or  3 inches,  but  sometimes  contracted  into  a short,  dense  tuft. 
Leaves  mostly  entire,  2 or  3 lines  long,  narrow-linear  and  pointed,  but 
some  of  the  larger  ones  are  often  3-lobed,  or  even  5-lobed,  and  attain  half  an 
inch  ; they  are  glabrous,  or  more  or  less  ciliated  with  slender,  often  glandu- 
lar, hairs.  At  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  leaf- 
tufts  are  often  somewhat  enlarged  and  crowded  into  an  oblong  head  or  bulb. 
Flowering  stems  3 to  6 inches  high,  with  very  few  leaves,  and  from  1 to  6 
or  8 rather  large,  white  flowers.  Calyx  adherent  to  about  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  capsule ; the  segments  not  one-third  so  long  as  the  petals,  and 
usually  more  or  less  pointed. 

In  rather  moist,  rocky  situations,  in  the  mountains  of  western  Europe, 
descending  occasionally  to  low,  hilly  districts.  Abundant  in  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  and  northern  England,  but  very  local  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties. FI.  summer.  It  is  very  variable  in  the  degree  of  development  of  its 
stems,  leaves,  and  flowers,  in  the  more  or  less  viscid  hairs,  and  in  the 
leaves  and  calyx-segments  more  or  less  pointed  or  almost  obtuse.  This  has 
given  rise  to  its  subdivision  into  numerous  supposed  species ; besides  that 
some  of  its  extreme  varieties  have  been  mistaken  for  8.  geranioides,  8.  mus- 
coides^  and  other  Continental  species  not  found  in  Britain. 

5.  Tufted  Saxifrage.  Saxifraga  csespitosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  794,  and  S.  ^almata,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  455.) 

Very  near  to  the  last,  but  never  emitting  the  weak,  procumbent  barren 
shoots  of  that  species  ; the  leaves  broader,  more  obtuse,  and  more  frequently 
lobed,  and  the  calyx-divisions  also  obtuse.  The  short,  leafy  stems  are 
crowded  into  dense  tufts  ; the  flowering  stems  from  2 to  3 inches  high, 
generally  covered  with  a short,  glandular  down,  and  bearing  1 or  2 white 
flowers,  smaller  than  in  the  cut-leaved  8. 
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A high  northern  and  Arctic  plant.  In  Britain,  only  on  some  of  the 
higher  Scotch  mountains,  such  as  Ben  Avers  and  Ben  Nevis.  FI.  summer. 
High  alpine  forms  of  the  cut-leaved  S.  have  been  frequently  mistaken  for 
this  plant,  and  are  not  indeed  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  it.  The  Irish 
variety  figured  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2909)  seems  referable  rather  to  the  cut- 
leaved than  to  the  tufted  S.  -■' 

6.  Meadow  Saxifrage.  Saxifraga  granulata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  500.) 

Perennial  stock  reduced  to  a cluster  of  small  bulbs,  covered  with  whitish 
or  brown  hairy  scales.  Stems  erect,  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  simple  or  slightly 
branched,  more  or  less  covered  with  short  spreading  hairs,  which  become 
glandular  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plant.  Radical  and  lower  leaves  on  long 
stalks,  reniform,  obtusely  crenate  or  lobed,  the  upper  ones  few  and  small, 
more  acutely  lobed  or  entire.  Flowers  white,  rather  large,  3 to  6 together, 
in  rather  close  terminal  cymes.  Calyx  adherent  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
ovary,  with  rather  obtuse  divisions,  about  half  the  length  of  the  petals. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  on  banks,  throughout  temperate  Europe, 
extending  northward  into  Scandinavia,  and  eastward  into  central,  but  per- 
haps not  into  Russian  Asia.  Abundant  in  several  parts  of  England  ariJ?^ 
southern  Scotland,  but  scarcely  penetrates  into  the  Highlands.  FI.  spring 
and  early  summer. 

7.  Drooping  Saxifrage.  Saxifraga  cernua,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  664.) 

In  many  respects  allied  to  the  meadow  S.,  of  which  it  may  be  a starved 
alpine  variety.  It  is  weaker,  more  glabrous,  and  slender  ; the  stock  does  not 
always  form  distinct  bulbs  ; the  leaves  are  smaller,  angular  or  broadly  lobed, 
and  the  upper  ones  have  often  little  bulbs  in  their  axils.  Flowering  stems 
more  or  less  drooping  at  the  summit,  with  1 to  3 flowers,  rather  smaller  than 
in  the  meadow  S. 

At  great  elevations,  in  a few  of  the  larger  mountain-ranges  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  all  round  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  Britain,  only  known  on  the 
summit  of  Ben  Lawers,  where,  however,  it  very  seldom  flowers,  and  is  now 
almost  extinct. 

8.  Srook  Saxifrage.  Saxifraga  rivularis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot,  t.  2275.) 

A glabrous  plant,  stiU  smaller  than  the  drooping  S.,  which  it  much  resem- 
bles in  foliage.  Perennial  stock  small,  and  seldom  forming  bulbs  ; radical 
leaves  on  long  stalks,  deeply  3-  or  5-lobed.  Flowering  stems  weak,  only 
2 or  3 inches  long,  with  very  few  small  leaves,  and  1 to  3 flowers,  like  those 
of  the  drooping  S.,  but  much  smaller,  the  petals  scarcely  exceeding  the 
calyx. 

A high  alpine  or  Arctic  species,  with  nearly  the  same  geographical  range 
as  the  drooping  S.,  but  usually  not  so  scarce.  In  Britain,  it  occurs  sparingly 
near  the  summit  of  Ben  Lawers  and  Ben  Nevis,  and  more  abundantly  on 
Lochnagar.  FI.  August.  ^ 

9.  Rue-leaved  Saxifrage.  Saxifraga  tridactylites^  Linn.  ^ ^ 

(Eng.  Bot.  t,  501.) 

A little  erect  annual,  2 to  5 inches  high,  simple  or  branched,  and  more  or 
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less  clothed  with  a glandular  down.  Radical  leaves  very  small,  entire,  and 
stalked.  Stem-leaves  either  entire  and  linear-oblong  or  more  frequently  3- 
lobed.  Flowers  small,  white,  growing  singly  on  rather  long  pedicels.  Calyx 
adherent,  with  ovate  segments  not  half  so  long  as  the  petals. 

On  walls  and  rocks,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Frequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland,  less  so  further  north,  especially  on  the  western  side. 
FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 

10.  Alpine  Saxifrage.  Saxifraga  nivalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  440.) 

Perennial  stock  short  and  simple,  but  thick  and  hard,  crowned  with  a 
tuft  of  spreading,  obovate,  toothed  leaves,  rather  thick  and  leathery,  and  nar- 
rowed into  a stalk  at  the  base.  Stems  simple,  erect,  2 to  5 inches  high, 
slightly  hairy  in  the  upper  part,  leafless,  or  with  1 or  2 small  leaves  close 
under  the  flowers.  These  are  small,  collected  together  in  little  terminal 
heads.  Calyx  adherent  to  about  halfway  up  the  ovary,  with  shortly  oblong 
spreading  segments,  about  the  length  of  the  obovate,  white  petals. 

In  tlie  mountains  of  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  and  on  the 
highest  of  the  Sudetan  mountains  in  Bohemia.  Not  uncommon  in  the 
Scotch  mountains,  and  found  also,  but  much  more  sparingly,  in  the  Lake 
districts  of  northern  England,  and  in  North  Wales.  FI.  summer. 

11.  Star  Saxifrage.  Saxifraga  stellaris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  167.) 

A perennial,  but  the  stock  is  small,  and  has  often  an  annual  appearance  ; 
it  is  crowned  by  one  or  more  tufts  of  spreading  leaves,  rather  thin,  varying 
from  oblong  to  obovate,  with  a few  coarse  teeth,  and  tapering  at  the  base. 
When  luxuriant  these  tufts  are  elongated  into  leafy  branches  of  1 or  2 
inches.  Stems  erect,  3 to  6 inches,  leafless,  except  a small,  leafy  bract 
under  each  pedicel.  Flowers  from  2 or  3 to  8 or  10,  rather  small,  white  and 
starlike,  on  slender,  spreading  pedicels,  forming  a loose  terminal  panicle. 
Calyx  free  almost  to  the  base,  the  segments  closely  reflexed  on  the  pedicel. 
Petals  narrow  and  spreading.  Capsule  rather  large,  with  2 diverging  beaks. 

On  wet  rocks,  and  along  rivulets  and  springs,  in  all  the  mountain-ranges 
of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  also  in  northern  America.  Frequent  in  the  Scotch  Higlflands,  and 
found  also  in  the  mountains  of  northern  England,  North  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land. 


12.  liondon-pride  Saxifrage.  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  663,  and  Suppl.  t.  2891.  London  Pride.  St.  Patrieh's  Cabbage. 

None-so-pretty .') 

Perennial  stock  shortly  branched,  crowned  by  the  spreading  leaves,  form- 
ing dense  tufts,  which  in  our  gardens  will  attain  near  a foot  in  diameter. 
Leaves  rather  thick  and  leathery,  usually  glabrous,  obovate,  an  inch  or  more 
in  length,  bordered  with  cartilaginous  crenatures  or  coarse  teeth,  and  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  into  a short,  moi’c  or  less  flattened  stalk,  ciliated  at  the 
edges.  Stems  erect,  leafless,  6 inches  to  a foot  high.  Flowers  small,  pink, 
elegantly  spotted  with  a darker  colour,  in  a loose,  slender  panicle.  Calyx 
free,  with  short  segments  closely  reflected  on  the  pedicel.  Petals  much 
longer,  ovate  or  oblong,  and  spreading. 
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In  shady  places,  in  Portugal,  western  Spain,  and  the  higher  Pyrenees, 
and  reappearing  in  south-western  Ireland.  Cultivated  from  an  early  period 
in  our  gardens,  it  appears  to  have  established  itself  in  some  localities  in 
northern  England  and  south-western  Scotland.  FI.  early  summer. 

13.  Kidney  Saxifrage.  Saxifraga  Geum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Pot.  t.  1561,  and  Suppl.  t.  2893.) 

Closely  allied  to  the  London-pride  S.  in  its  habit  and  flowers,  this  spe- 
cies only  differs  in  its  leaves,  which  are  orbicular,  usually  notched  or  cordate 
at  the  base,  with  long  stalks,  less  flattened  than  in  the  last  species,  and  usually 
very  hairy  ; the  leaves  themselves  also  have  often  a few  scattered  hairs  on 
both  surfaces. 

The  geographical  range  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  London-pride  S.,  but 
it  appears  generally  to  prefer  lower  altitudes.  FI.  early  summer.  Sjjecimens 
in  some  measure  intermediate  between  this  and  the  last  species,  with  the 
leaves  orbicular  or  nearly  so,  but  not  cordate,  and  the  stalk  somewhat  flat- 
tened, have  been  gathered  near  Killarney.  They  have  been  published  as 
species,  under  the  names  of  S.  hirsuta  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2322)  and  8.  elegans 
(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2892),  whilst  others  consider  them  as  hybrids.  In 
favour  of  the  latter  supposition  there  appears  to  be  but  little  evidence,  and 
they  are  probably  mere  varieties  of  the  Icidney  S. 


II.  CHRVSOSPIiEME.  CHEYSOSPLENIUM. 

Delicate  herbs,  perennial  and  creeping  at  the  base  ; the  short  flowering 
stems  ascending,  and  often  of  a golden  yellow  at  the  top ; with  orbicular 
leaves,  no  stipules,  and  small  yellow  flowers,  in  short,  leafy  terminal  cymes. 
Calyx  adherent,  with  4,  or  rarely  5,  short,  free  segments.  Petals  none. 
Stamens  8,  rarely  10,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  calyx-segments.  Ovary 
adherent  to,  near  the  top,  where  it  is  divided  into  2 short,  conical  lobes, 
each  with  a short  style,  and  surrounded  by  a crenated  disk  within  the 
stamens.  Capsule  1-celled,  opening  at  the  top  in  2 short  valves.  Seeds 
several,  attached  to  2 parietal  placentas.  Albumen  copious,  with  a small 
embryo. 

A small  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  both  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

Leaves  opposite 1.  Opposite  C. 

Leaves  alternate 2.  Alternate  C. 

1.  Opposite  Chrysosplene.  Chrysosplenium  oppositifolium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  490.  Golden  Saxifrage.') 

The  loose,  leafy  tufts  often  spread  to  a considerable  extent ; the  stems 
scarcely  rising  above  4 or  5 inches  from  the  ground,  simple  or  forked  near 
the  top.  Leaves  all  opposite,  3 or  4 to  6 or  8 lines  in  diameter,  slightly 
crenated  or  sinuate,  and  notched  at  the  base,  with  a few  stiff  hairs  on  the 
upper  surface.  Flowers  small  and  sessile,  in  little,  compact  cymes,  sur- 
rounded by  leaves  like  those  of  the  stem,  but  smaller,  more  sessile,  and 
often  of  a golden  yellow.  Calyx-segments  obtuse  and  spreading. 

In  moist,  shady  places,  along  the  sides  of  rivulets,  dispersed  over  the 
greater  pact  of  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  spring. 
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2.  Alternate  Chrysosplene.  Chrysosplenium  alternifolium^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  54.) 

Closely  resembles  the  o'p'posite  C.,  but  is  usually  of  a paler  colour  ; the 
leaves  are  always  alternate,  and  the  lower  ones  on  longer  stalks,  and  rather 
more  of  a kidney-shape. 

In  similar  situations  as  the  o'p'posite  C.,  and  much  more  common  in  Con- 
tinental Europe,  Russian  and  central  Asia,  and  northern  America,  extending 
into  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  much  less  common 
than  the  opposite  (7.,  although  pretty  generally  distributed.  FI.  spring. 
The  two  species  are  frequently  found  growing  together,  but  appear  always 
to  retain  their  characters. 


III.  FARNASSIA.  PARNASSIA. 

Herbs,  with  a perennial  stock  ; entire  leaves,  mostly  radical ; and  erect, 
annual  flowering  stems,  usually  bearing  a single  leaf,  and  a single  terminal 
flower.  Calyx  in  the  British  species  almost  free,  with  5 segments.  Petals 
5,  perigynous.  Stamens  perigynous,  5 perfect  and  5 imperfect,  bearing, 
instead  of  anthers,  a tuft  of  globular-headed  filaments.  Stigmas  4,  rarely 
3,  sessile.  Capsule  1 -celled,  opening  in  4,  or  rarely  3,  valves.  Seeds  very 
numerous,  without  albumen,  inserted  on  4,  rarely  3,  parietal  placentas, 
opposite  the  styles,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  valves. 

A few  species  are  inhabitants  of  bogs  and  wet  places  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America.  The  above  characters  are  so  well  marked,  that  the 
genus  is  not  easily  confounded  with  any  other,  but  its  place  in  the  Natural 
System  has  been  much  disputed.  It  has  been  most  generally  placed 
amongst  Thalmnifloresi  with  the  Sunde'ws,  next  to  the  Yiolet  and  Milkwort 
families ; but  its  close  aflinity  with  Saxifrage  and  Chrysosplene  has  now 
been  fully  proved,  especially  by  the  recent  pubhcation  of  several  curious 
Himalayan  species. 

1.  Marsh  Farnassia.  Farnassia  palustris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  82.  Grass -of -Parnassus.) 

Stock  very  short.  Radical  leaves  rather  long-stalked,  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  glabrous  as  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Stems  6 inches  to  a foot  high, 
with  a single  sessile  leaf  below  the  middle.  Flower  white,  rather  large. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  spreading,  3 to  3|  lines  long.  Petals  obovate, 
spreading,  near  twice  that  length.  Imperfect  stamens  at  the  base  of  each 
petal,  short  and  thick,  with  a tuft  of  10  or  12  short,  white  filaments,  each 
bearing  a little,  yellow,  globular  gland.  Capsule  globular. 

In  bogs  and  moist  heaths,  throughout  northern  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  becoming  a mountain  plant  in  southern  Europe  and  west-central 
Asia.  Frequent  in  Britain.  FI.  end  of  sum'mer  and  autumn. 


lY.  SUNDEW.  DROSERA. 

Herbs,  with  long-stalked,  radical  leaves,  covered  with  long,  glandular 
hairs  or  iDristles  ; the  leafless  flower-stems  terminating  in  a simple  or  forked 
unilateral  spike  or  raceme.  Sepals  5,  free  from  the  ovary.  Petals  and 
stamens  5 ; in  the  British  species  almost  hypogynous,  but  in  many  exotic 
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ones  decidedly  perigynous.  Styles  3 or  4,  each  divided  into  2.  Capsule 
1-celled,  opening  into  3 or  4 valves,  sometimes  split  into  twice  that  number. 
Seeds  several,  with  albumen,  inserted  on  3 or  4 parietal  placentas  in  the 
centre  of  the  valves. 

The  Sundetvs  are  rather  numerous  in  species,  and  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  globe  where  there  are  bogs.  The  curious  glandular  hairs  of 
the  leaves  distinguish  them  from  all  other  British  genera,  independently  of 
their  floral  characters.  Associated  with  a few  exotic  genera,  all  remarkable 
for  the  same  glandular  hairs,  but  differing  chiefly  in  the  number  of  stamens, 
or  of  the  valves  of  the  capsule,  or  in  the  insertion  of  the  ovules,  they  form 
a distinct  group,  usually  considered  as  an  independent  family  among 
Thalamijlores ; but  the  great  majority  of  species  have  their  flowers  rather 
perigynous  than  hypogynous,  and  they  appear  much  more  naturally  asso- 
ciated with  Saxifrages  as  a somewhat  anomalous  tribe  of  that  family. 


Leaves  obovate  or  orbicular,  as  broad  as  long 1.  Common  S. 

Leaves  obovate-obloug,  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  broad  ....  2.  Oblong  S. 

Leaves  linear-spathulate,  five  or  more  times  as  long  as  broad  ....  3.  English  S. 


1.  Common  Sundew.  Drosera  rotundifolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  n.  867  in  the  text^  868  on  the  plate.') 

Rootstock  short  and  slender,  the  leaves  on  long  stalks,  nearly  orbicular, 
3 to  near  6 lines  in  diameter,  covered  on  the  upper  surface  with  long,  red, 
viscid  hairs,  each  bearing  a small  gland  at  the  top.  Flower-stems  slender, 
erect,  and  glabrous,  2 or  3 to  5 or  6 inches  high,  the  upper  portion,  con- 
sisting of  a simple  or  once-forked  unilateral  raceme,  rolled  back  when  young, 
but  straightening  as  the  flowers  expand.  Pedicels  nearly  a line  long,  with- 
out bracts.  Calyx  near  2 lines.  Petals  white,  rather  longer,  expanding 
in  sunshine.  Seeds  spindle-shaped,  pointed  at  both  ends,  the  loose  testa 
several  times  longer  than  the  small,  ovoid  albumen. 

In  bogs,  and  wet,  heathy  ground,  throughout  central  and  northern 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia ; from  northern  Spain  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
jkbundant  in  all  parts  of  Britain  where  there  are  considerable  bogs.  FI. 
summer  and  early  autumn.  //.  ^ '' 

2.  Oblong  Sundew.  Drosera  longifolia,  Linn,  y , , 

(Eng.  Bot.  n.  868  in  the  text.^  867  on  the  plate.) 

Distinguished  from  the  common  S.  by  the  leaves  much  more  erect,  not 
half  so  broad  as  long,  and  gradually  tapering  into  the  footstalk  ; the  flowering 
stem  is  also  usually  shorter,  and  not  so  slender  ; the  styles  less  deeply 
divided,  and  the  seeds  are  ovoid  or  oblong ; the  testa  either  close  to  the 
albumen,  and  taking  its  form,  or  very  slightly  prolonged  at  each  end. 

In  bogs,  with  the  common  S.,  but  much  less  generally  distributed  both  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Britain.  FI.  summer  and  early  autumn. 

3.  Eng^lish  Sundew.  Drosera  an^lica^  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  869.) 

Yery  like  the  ohlong  S.,  but  the  leaves  are  still  longer  and  narrower, 
often  an  inch  long  without  the  stalk,  the  flowers  and  capsule  larger,  and  the 
testa  of  the  seed  is  loose  and  elongated,  as  in  the  common  S.,  but  more 
obtuse  at  the  ends. 

In  bogs,  apparently  spread  over  the  same  geographical  range  as  the  two 
other  species,  but  being  often  confounded  with  the  ohlong  S.,  of  which  it 
may  be  a mere  variety,  its  precise  stations  are  not  very  clearly  defined.  In 
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Britain,  more  frequent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  than  in  England.  FI.  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn. 


XXXIY.  THE  UMBELLATE  FAMILY.  UMBELLIFEE^. 

Herbs,  or,  in  a few  exotic  species,  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  often  much  cut  or  divided  ; the  footstalk  usually  dilated 
at  the  base,  but  no  real  stipules.  Flowers  usually  small,  in  ter- 
minal or  lateral  umbels,  which  are  either  compound,  eacli  ray 
of  the  general  umbel  bearing  a partial  umbel,  or  more  rarely 
simple  or  reduced  to  a globular  head.  At  the  base  of  the 
umbel  are  often  one  or  more  bracts,  constituting  the  involucre, 
those  at  the  base  of  the  partial  umbel  being  termed  the  involucel. 
Calyx  combined  with  the  ovary,  either  entirely  so  or  appearing 
only  in  the  form  of  5 small  teeth  round  its  summit.  Petals  5, 
inserted  round  a little  fleshy  disk  which  crowns  the  ovary, 
usually  turned  in  at  the  point,  and  often  appearing  notched. 
Stamens  5,  alternating  with  the  petals.  Ovary  2-celled,  with 
one  ovule  in  each  cell.  Styles  2,  arising  from  the  centre  of 
the  disk.  Fruit,  when  ripe,  separating  into  2 one-seeded,  in- 
dehiscent  carpels,  usually  leaving  a filiform  central  axis,  either 
entire  or  splitting  into  two.  This  axis,  often  called  the  carpo- 
phore, is  however  sometimes  scarcely  separable  from  the  carpels. 
Each  carpel  (often  called  a mericarp,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a seed)  is  marked  outside  with  10,  5,  or  fewer,  promi- 
nent nerves  or  ribs,  occasionally  expanded  into  wings,  and  un- 
derneath or  within  the  pericarps  are  often  longitudinal  chan- 
nels, called  vittas,  filled  with  an  oily  or  resinous  substance. 
Embryo  minute,  in  a horny  albumen,  which  either  fills  the 
seed  or  is  deeply  furrowed  or  excavated  on  the  inner  face. 

A numerous  family,  more  or  less  represented  nearly  all  over  the  globe ; but 
the  species  are  comparatively  few  in  high  northern  latitudes,  as  well  as  within 
the  tropics,  their  great  centre  being  western  Asia  and  the  Mediterranean 
region.  Their  inflorescence,  and  the  structure  of  their  flowers,  distinguish 
them  at  once  from  all  other  families,  except  that  of  the  Aralias,  and  these 
have  either  more  than  two  styles,  or  the  fruit  is  a berry.  But  tlie  subdi- 
vision of  Vmbellifers  into  genera  is  much  more  difficult.  Linnaeus  marked 
out  several  whicli  were  natural,  but  without  definite  characters  to  distin- 
guish them ; and  the  modern  genera,  founded  upon  a nice  appreciation  of 
minute  differences  in  the  fruit  and  seed,  are  often  very  artificial,  or  still 
more  frequently  reduced  to  single  species,  and  require  as  complete  a revision 
as  the  Crucifers  and  Composites.  Those  minute  characters  arc  moreover 
in  many  cases  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  I liave,  therefore,  in  the  following 
Analytical  Key,  endeavoured  to  lead  to  the  determination  of  the  species,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  more  salient  though  less  absolute  characters,  which  may 
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suffice  in  a great  measure  for  the  few  British  species,  although,  even  for 
them,  the  minute  variations  of  the  fruit  cannot  be  wholly  dispensed  with. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  to  have  the  fruit  quite  rife.  It  must  then 
be  cut  across,  and  if  a horizontal  slice  is  placed  under  a magnifying-glass, 
the  general  form,  the  ribs  and  furrows  of  the  pericarp,  and  the  vittas,  will 
clearly  appear.  Where  the  fruit  is  described  as  laterally  compressed,  tliis 
shce  will  assume  an  oval  form,  the  division  between  the  carpels  being  across 
the  narrow  diameter  ; where  it  is  flattened  from  front  to  back,  the  division 
will  be  across  the  broadest  diameter.  In  Seseli  and  other  genera,  where 
the  fruit  is  not  compressed,  the  horizontal  slice  will  be  orbicular.  Where 
the  albumen  is  furrowed,  its  transverse  section  will  assume  more  or  less  of 
a half-moon  or  a kidney  shape. 


1 

2 

3 

4. 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


( Leaves  undivided 2 

\ Leaves  pabnate  or  pinnate,  or  variously  dissected 3 

[ Leaves  quite  entire,  grass-like  or  ovate.  Flowers  yellow  ....  15.  Buplevek. 

< Leaves  rounded,  crenate  or  peltate.  Aquatic  or  marsh  plant,  uith  small  heads  or 

[ whorls  of  flowers 1.  Hydeocottle. 

rLeaves  and  globular  heads  of  flowers  very  pi’icldy 4.  Eeyngo. 

< Leaves  and  stems  very  thick  and  succulent  . 23.  Samphire. 

C Leaves  neither  prickly  nor  fleshy 4 

C Fruit  covered  with  prickles  or  bristles  or  hairs,  or  ivith  dentate  or  sinuate  ribs  . 5 

I Fruit  glabrous  and  smooth,  or  with  entire  ribs  or  wings 12 

(■  Leaves  orbicular  or  palmate.  Umbels  simple  or  irregularly  compound  ....  6 

f Leaves  phmjfte  or  much  dissected.  Umbels  usually  compound 7 

^Flowers  in  small  heads,  without  involucre.  Fruit  prickly 2.  Sawicle. 

< Flowers  in  simple  or  irregularly  compound  umbels.  Involucre  of  many  bracts. 

k Fruit  rough,  with  sinuate  or  dentate  ribs .3.  Asteaktia. 

f Fruit  covered  with  bristles  or  prickles  or  hairs 8 

1 Fruit  glabrous,  with  sinuate,  ribs 35.  Hemlock. 

f Fruit  flat,  with  a thick  border  28.  Haetwoet. 

( Fruit  ovoid,  not  bordered  . 9 

f Bracts  of  the  involucre  mostly  pinnatifid 34.  Caeeot. 

t Bracts  of  the  involucre  entire  or  none 10 

{Umbels  of  more  than  20  rays,  with  involucres  of  many  bracts,  and  shortly  downy 

tVuits . 19.  Seseli. 

Umbels  of  few  rays  (seldom  10).  Bracts  few  or  none.  Fruits  burr-like  or  very 

hispid • 11 

C Fruit  contracted  at  the  top  into  a very  short,  smooth  beak  . . 32.  Sm'r  Chervil. 

k Fruit  covered  to  the  top  with  hooked  bristles 33.  Caucalis. 

/'Fruit  very  much  flattened 13 

3 Fruit  globular,  ovoid,  or  shortly  oblong . * 18 

1 Fruit  long  and  narrow,  at  least  four  times  as  long  as  broad.  (Leaves  much  cut,  and 

C.  often  hairy.) 46 

5"  Fruit  rough,  surrounded  by  a thick  edge 28.  Haetwoet. 

Fruit  smooth,  with  a thin  or  a double  edge 14 

{Fruit  bordered  by  two  thin  edges  or  wings,  which  are  distinct  before  the  fruit  ripens. 
(TaU  plant,  with  numerous  ovate  segments  to  the  leaves.)  . . .24.  Akgelica. 

Edge  of  the  fruit  single  until  the  carpels  separate 15 

C Leaves  much  dissected,  with  narrow  or  small  segments  ....  25.  Peucedan. 

I Leaves  consisting  of  a few  large,  broad  segments 16 

^Lower  leaves  of  three  large,  3-lobed  segments,  equal  to  each  other,  and  with  stalks 

j of  equal  length 25.  Broad  Peucedan. 

) Lower  leaves  pinnate ; or,  if  ternate,  the  middle  segment  longer,  with  a longer 

k stalk 17 

f Flowers  yellow,  all  small 26.  Paesnip. 

i Flowers  white,  the  outer  petals  of  the  umbel  much  larger  ...  27.  Heeacleum. 

( Flowers  yellow 19 

( Flowers  white 22 

{Leaves  two  or  three  times  ternate,  with  large,  broad  segments.  Fruit  of  2 globular 

carpels 37.  Smyenium. 

Leaves  pinnate  or  much  divided.  Fruit  ovoid  or  oblong 20., 

( Leaves  very  finely  divided  into  filiform  segments 18.  Fennel. 

I Segments  of  the  leaves  flat,  linear-lanceolate  or  oblong 21 

( Eibs  of  the  fruit  very  prominent,  almost  wdnged 21.  Silaus. 

k Ribs  of  the  fruit  scarcely  prominent 9.  Common  Parsley. 
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22 


I, 


23 


25 


28 

29 


30  { 


f Fertile  flowers  and  fruits,  at  least  the  central  ones,  nearly  sessile,  surrounded  by 
small,  barren,  pedicellate  flowers.  Fruit  corky,  with  prominent  calyx-teeth. 

16.  GEn-anth. 

Fertile  flowers  pedicellate  23 

{Leaves  twice  or  thrice  ternate,  with  large,  broad  segments  (of  2 or  3 inches)  . 24 

Leaves  once  pinnate,  with  several  pairs  of  sessile,  ovate,  lanceolate,  or  dissected 

segments 26 

Leaves  much  dissected,  with  small  or  narrow  segments,  the  lower  ones  stalked  . 30 

2^  f Umbels  all  terminal  and  peduncled 25 

^ I Umbels  mostly  lateral,  and  sessile 6.  Apittm. 

C No  involucres 11.  Goutweed. 

G Partial  involucres  of  several  bracts,  general  one  of  very  few  . . . .20.  Lovage. 

2g  r No  involucres 14.  Pimpinee. 

° I Involucres  at  least  to  the  partial  umbels 27 

C Umbels  terminal 28 

' I Umbels  mostly  lateral,  almost  sessile 29 

C Fruit  ovoid,  about  2 lines  long  or  more 46 

(.Fruit  nearly  globular, not  1 line  long 8.  SisoN". 

r General  involucre  of  several  bracts 13.  Sipm. 

\ No  general  involucre,  or  only  a single  bract 7.  Helosciad. 

Umbels  mostly  lateral,  almost  sessile 31 

Umbels  aU  terminal  or  pedunculate 32 

f Leaves  with  few  ovate  segments 6.  Apipm. 

31  <!  Leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  numerous  small  segments. 

L ' 16.  Fine-leaved  (Enanth. 

0.7  / Erect  branched  annuals  (not  above  2 feet  high) 33 

" I Perennials  or  tall  biennials 36 

o.T  f Partial  involucres  longer  than  the  flowers,  and  reflexed 17.  .^thpsa. 

^ 1 Partial  involucres  shorter  than  the,  flowers,  or  none * 34 

Fruit  globular  or  broader  than  long 35 

Fruit  ovoid  or  longer  than  broad  41 

f Fruit  globular,  not  separating  into  two 38.  Coriander. 

I Fruit  separating  into  2 small  globular  carpels 8.  SisoN. 

r Fruit  of  2 little,  globular,  bladder-like  lobes  or  carpels  ....  36.  Phvsospeem:. 

36  < Fruit  nearly  globular  or  broader  than  long 37 

(,  Fruit  ovoid  or  longer  than  broad 41 

qy  r Partial  involucre  of  several  bracts 38 

' I No  involucres 40 

qn  r Flowers  of  a yellowish  green.  Kibs  of  the  fruit  acute,  almost  winged.  21.  Silaps. 
° 1 Flowers  white.  Eibs  of  the  carpels  obtuse,  or  crisped,  or  not  prominent  ...  39 
qq  r Calyx-teeth  appearing  above  the  fruit.  Leaf-segments  narrow  . . .5.  Cowbane. 

1 Calyx-teeth  not  conspicuous.  Leaf-segments  numerous,  small  . . 35.  Hemlock. 

^ Stem  erect,  not  much  branched.  Leaves  pinnately  divided  with  ovate,  lanceolate,  or 

.q)  linear  segments  14.  Pimpinel. 

^^Stem  short,  with  spreading  stiff  branches.  Leaves  ternately  di^ded  with  subulate 

C segments 10.  Trinia. 

rLeaf-segments  divided  into  numerous  subulate  lobes,  not  above  2 lines  long,  in 

41  -I  opposite  clusters,  appearing  whorled  along  the  common  stalk 42 

kLeaf-segments  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear,  and  flat 43 

.q  r Common  stalk  of  the  leaf  simple.  Fruit  not  above  2 lines  long  . 12.  Whorled  Carpm. 

1 Common  stalk  branched.  Fruit  3 or  4 lines  long .22.  Spignel. 

.q  f Kootstock  a globular  tuber 44 

1 Rootstock  or  root  not  tuberous 45 

Styles  closely  reflected  on  the  fruit.  Ribs  pf  the  fruit  prominent.  Vittas  single. 

12.  Tuberous  Carpm. 


34{: 


35 


j Styles  erect.  Ribs  of  the  fruit  scarcely  visible.  Vittas  several  to  each  interstice. 

31.  Bpnipm. 

^Umbels  of  3 to  5 very  unequal  rays 9.  Fie/d  Parsley. 

3 Umbels  of  7 to  10  rather  unequal  rays.  Calyx-teeth  not  conspicuous. 

12.  Caraway  Carpm. 

„Umbels  of  10  to  20  rays.  Calyx-teeth  prominent 16.  GUnanth. 

Fruit  10  lines  to  above  an  inch  long 47 

. Fruit  not  above  half  an  inch  long  . 48 

Fruit  thick,  with  prominent  angles  or  ribs  the  whole  length  ....  30.  Cicely. 
Fruit  slightly  ribbed  at  tlie  base,  with  a long,  smooth  beak  . . . .29.  Scandix. 

C Fruits  mostly  sessile  or  nearly  so Ki.  CEnantii. 

G^'ruits  all  pedicellate 32.  Chervil. 


45  j 

46{: 
47  { 
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I.  HYDROCOTYLE.  HYDEOCOTYLE. 

Herbs,  mostly  aquatic,  with  leaves  often  peltate.  Flowers  in  a small 
simple  head  or  umbel,  or  in  2 or  more  whorls  one  above  the  other.  Petals 
ovate.  Fruit  laterally  compressed,  the  carpels  flat,  nearly  orbicular,  placed 
edge  to  edge,  with  one  prominent  rib  on  each  side,  and  without  any  promi- 
nent calycine  teeth. 

A rather  large  genus,  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  and,  not- 
withstanding some  rather  anomalous  South  African  species,  readily  known 
as  well  by  its  fohage  and  inflorescence  as  by  its  fruit. 

1.  Common  Hydrocotyle.  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  751.  Marsh  Pennywort.  White-rot^ 

The  perennial  slender  stem  creeps  along  the  wet  mud,  or  even  floats  in 
water,  rooting  at  every  node,  and  emitting  from  the  same  point  small  tufts 
of  leaves  and  flowers.  Leaves  orbicular,  ^ to  1 inch  diameter,  crenate  or 
slightly  lobed,  and  attached  by  tlie  centre  to  a rather  long  stalk.  Peduncles 
shorter  than  the  leafstalks,  with  a single  terminal  head,  or  2 or  even  3 whorls 
of  minute  white  flowers  on  very  short  pedicels.  Fruits  small,  flat,  and  gla- 
brous, about  a line  in  diameter. 

In  bogs,  marshes,  edges  of  ponds  and  lakes,  in  temperate  Europe,  from 
southern  Scandinavia  to  the  Caucasus.  Frequent  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 


11.  SANICLE.  SANICULA. 

Herbs,  with  a perennial  rootstock  ; palmately  divided  leaves  mostly  radi- 
cal ; and  erect,  almost  leafless  stems,  irregularly  branched  at  the  top,  each 
branch  ending  in  a very  small  head  of  flowers.  Fruit  ovoid,  covered  with 
short,  hooked  prickles,  and  crowned  by  the  5 prickly  teeth  of  the  calyx. 
Petals  minute,  obovate,  with  an  inflected  point. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  but  widely  spread  over  a great  part  of  the 
globe  without  the  tropics.  They  are  all  readily  distinguished  among  irre- 
gular Umbellates  by  their  burr-hke  fruit. 

- 1.  'VCTood  Sanicle.  Sauicula  europsea,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  98.) 

Eootstock  short,  almost  woody.  Eadical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  1 to  2 
inches  diameter,  deeply  divided  into  about  5 palmate  segments  or  lobes,  each 
one  obovate  or  wedge-shaped,  dentate  or  lobed,  the  teeth  ending  in  a fine 
point,  and  often  ciliate  at  the  edge  ; the  whole  plant  otherwise  glabrous. 
Stems  1 to  1^  feet  high,  leafless  or  with  small  trifid  leaves  or  bracts  under 
the  branches  of  the  panicle.  This  usually  consists  of  3 short  branches, 
each  with  a single  small  head  of  flowers,  with  a longer  branch  lower  down 
the  stem  bearing  3 small  heads,  but  sometimes  there  are  more  3-headed 
branches  forming  an  irregular  umbel.  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  calyx- 
teeth  almost  conceal  the  petals ; as  the  fruit  ripens  into  little  burrs  of  about 
2 lines,  the  prickles  almost  conceal  the  calyx-teeth. 

In  woods,  throughout  Europe  except  the  extreme  north,  extending  east- 
ward into  central  Asia.  Frequent  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 
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III.  ASTRANTIA.  ASTKANTIA. 

Herbs,  with  a perennial  rootstoek,  and  palmately  divided  leaves,  mostly 
radical.  Umbels  compact,  irregularly  compound,  with  general  and  partial  in- 
volucres of  several  coloured  bracts.  Flowers  often  unisexual.  Fruit  ovoid  or 
oblong,  somewhat  compressed  laterally,  crowned  by  the  long  pointed  teeth 
of  the  calyx.  Carpels  with  5 plaited  or  crimped  ribs,  and  without  vittas. 

A small  genus,  extending  over  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus. The  foliage  and  involucels,  as  well  as  the  fruit,  mark  it  out  as  a very 
distinct  group  in  the  family. 

1.  Larger  Astrantia.  Astrantia  major,  Linn. 

Eadical  leaves  like  those  of  the  Sanicle^  but  larger,  with  more  pointed 
lobes.  Stems  2 feet  high  or  more,  erect,  with  1 or  2 leaves,  smaller,  and  on 
shorter  stalks  than  the  radical  ones.  General  umbel  very  irregular,  of  3 to 
5 unequal  rays,  the  involucre  of  as  many  coloured  and  lobed  or  toothed 
bracts,  with  occasionally  a bract  or  two  below  the  middle  of  each  ray. 
Partial  umbels  with  an  involucel  of  15  to  20  lanceolate  pointed  bracts, 
quite  entire,  as  long  or  longer  than  the  flowers,  either  white  or  tinged  with 
pink.  Flowers  small,  mostly  unisexual,  the  calyx-border  campanulate,  with 
5 teeth  about  the  length  of  the  petals. 

In  woods  and  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  not  nearer  to 
Britain  than  central  France.  Occurs  apparently  wild  in  Stokesay  Wood,  near 
Ludlow,  and  between  Whitbourne  and  Malvern  in  Herefordshire ; probably 
originally  escaped  from  some  old  cottage-garden.  FI.  summer. 


IV.  ERYNGO.  EBYNGIUM. 

StiS*,  hard  herbs,  usually  perennial,  and  with  very  prickly  leaves  and  invo- 
lucres. Flowers  in  a compaet  spike  or  head,  with  a scale  or  bract  on  the 
common  receptacle  under  each  flower.  Petals  erect,  with  a long  inflected 
point.  Fruit  ovoid,  without  vittas,  crowned  by  the  pointed  or  prickly  teeth 
of  the  ealyx. 

A rather  numerous  and  very  natural  genus,  spread  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  temperate  and  warm  regions  of  the  globe.  In  many  species  the  whole 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  flowers  acquire  a bluish  or  white 
tint,  on  which  account  several  exotic  species  have  been  frequently  eultivated 
in  our  gardens. 

Radical  leaves  rounded,  the  lobes  plaited  and  toothed.  Scales  of  the  recep- 
tacle 3-lobed 1.  Sea 

Leaves  pinnately  divided,  the  lobes  pinnatifid  and  toothed.  Scales  of  the 

receptacle  entire 2.  FieldE. 

1.  Sea  Eryngo.  Eryng^ium  maritimum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  Vl8.  Sea  Holly.) 

A stiff,  erect,  much  branched  plant,  nearly  a foot  high,  quite  glabrous, 
and  glaucous  or  bluish.  Leaves  very  stiff,  broad,  and  sinuate,  more  or  less 
divided  into  3 broad,  short  lobes,^elegantly  veined  and  bordered  by  coarse, 
prickly  teeth  ; the  radical  ones  stalked  ; the  others  clasping  the  stem  by  their 
broad  bases.  Heads  of  flowers  nearly  globular,  of  a, pale  blue,  with  an  invo- 
lucre of  5 to  8 leaves,  like  those  of  the  stem,  but  much  smaller  and  narrower, 
the  bracts  within  the  head  divided  into  3 prickles. 
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On  the  seacoasts  of  the  whole  of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.  Abundant  on  the  maritime  sands  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  and  western  Scotland,  and  has  been  found  as  far  north  as  Shet- 
land. FI.  summer^  rather  late. 

2.  Field  Eryn^o.  Er3rngium  campestre^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  57.) 

Stems  not  so  thick,  and  more  branched  than  in  the  sea  FI. ; the  leaves 
much  more  divided ; the  segments  pinnate,  with  lanceolate  lobes,  waved 
and  coarsely  toothed,  bordered  and  terminated  by  strong  prickles.  Heads 
of  flowers  more  numerous  and  smaller ; the  involucral  leaves  more  or  less 
pinnately  toothed;  the  scales  or  bracts  within  the  heads  narrow,  and  mostly 
entire. 

In  fields,  waste  places,  and  roadsides,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  Ural,  and  northward  to  Denmark. 
Bare  in  Britain,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  an  introduced  plant ; among 
several  stations  formerly  given,  it  is  now  only  known  near  Plymouth,  on  the 
baUast-hills  of  the  Tyne,  and  near  Waterford,  in  Ireland.  FI.  svmmer. 


V.  COWBANE.  CICUTA. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  without  any  general  involucre, 
or  only  1 or  2 small  bracts ; the  partial  involucre  of  many  bracts.  Calyx- 
teeth  prominent  above  the  ovary.  Petals  white,  obcordate.  Fruit  short, 
laterally  compressed  ; each  carpel  nearly  globular,  with  5 scarcely  prominent, 
broad,  flat  ribs,  and  single  vittas  under  the  furrows. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere ; dis- 
tinguished among  the  short-fruited  Umbellates  with  single  vittas  cliiefly  by 
the  prominent  teeth  of  the  calyx. 

1.  VS^ater  Cowbane.  Cicuta  virosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  479.  Cowbane.  Water  Hemlock^ 

Stem  hollow,  somewhat  branched,  attaining  3 or  4 feet.  Leaves  twice  or 
thrice  pinnate  or  temate,  with  narrow-lanceolate,  acute  segments,  1 to 
inches  long,  bordered  with  a few  unequal,  acute  teeth.  Ueneral  umbels 
of  from  10  to  15  or  even  more  rays.  Bracts  of  the  partial  involucres  subu- 
late, not  quite  so  long  as  the  pedicels. 

In  wet  ditches  and  on  the  edges  of  lakes,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
Bussian  Asia,  and  northern  America,  disappearing  in  southern  Europe. 
Yery  local  in  Britain,  and  never  abundant,  although  occurring  in  several 
counties  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


YI.  AFIUM.  APIUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound.  No  involucres.  Petals  entire, 
white,  with  a small,  inflected  point ; fruit  short,  slightly  compressed  late- 
rally, without  visible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  ovoid,  with  5 slender  ribs, 
and  single  vittas  under  the  furrows,  and  2 on  the  face,  next  the  axis ; the 
axis  or  carpophore  free  and  entire,  or  shortly  spht  at  the  top. 

A genus  which  has  been  difierently  understood  and  characterized  by 
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almost  every  botanist  who  has  studied  Umbellates,  and  which  has  now  no 
claims  to  be  considered  either  natural  or  definite.  It  might  be  made  more 
so  if  extended  so  as  to  comprise  Selosciad,  and  several  small  exotic  ones. 

1.  Celery  Apium.  Apium  graveolens,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1210.  Celery.') 

In  its  wild  state  not  a stout  plant ; quite  glabrous,  1 to  2 feet  high. 
Leaves  pinnate,  with  3 or  5 distinct,  broad  segments,  crenate  or  3-lobed, 
from  6 to  9 hnes  long,  the  upper  leaves  very  small.  Umbels  small,  nearly 
sessile  on  the  upper  branches  opposite  the  leaves,  or  on  very  short  terminal 
peduncles  seldom  2 lines  above  the  last  leaves  ; divided  into  from  3 to  6 
rays,  and  bearing  numerous  small  flowers  on  short  pedicels.  Fruits  very 
small,  the  vittas  often  very  indistinct. 

In  marshy  places  near  the  sea,  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Africa,  western 
Asia,  and  America,  but  not  in  high  northern  latitudes.  In  Britain  it  ex- 
tends as  far  north  as  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  and  is  occasionally 
found  inland,  but  then  mostly  escaped  from  cultivation.  FI.  summer.  The 
Celery  of  our  gardens  is  a cultivated  variety,  in  which  the  leafstalk  and 
base  of  the  stem  acquire  a considerable  size. 


YII.  HBLOSCIAD.  HELOSCIADIUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres,  and  some-  , 
times  a general  one  also.  Flowers  and  fruit  of  Apium,  except  that  there 
are  no  vittas  on  the  face  of  the  carpels  next  the  axis. 

A small  genus,  including  some  American,  besides  the  European  and 
Asiatic  species,  but  which  in  a general  revision  would  probably  all  be  united 
with  Apium. 


Leaves  of  several  pairs  of  ovate  or  lanceolate  toothed  segments. 

Hays  of  the  umbel  about  5 or  6 1.  Frocumhent  H. 

Leaf-segments  few,  usually  lobed  or  divided.  Bays  of  the  umbel 

about  3 or  4- .2.  Lesser  JE. 


1.  Procumbent  IHelosciad.  Helosciadium  nodiilorum,  Koch. 

{Sium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  639.) 

Stems  perennial,  creeping,  and  rooting  at  the  base,  the  annual  flowering 
branches  ascending  or  nearly  erect ; attaining  several  feet  in  some  situa- 
tions, but  usually  very  much  shorter,  the  whole  plant  glabrous;  Leaves  with 
3 to  10  or  more  pairs  of  ovate  or  lanceolate  toothed  segments.  Umbels 
nearly  sessile  or  on  short  peduncles,  either  opposite  to  the  leaves  or  be- 
tween the  upper  branches,  each  with  5 -or  6,  or  rarely  as  many  as  8 or  as 
few  as  4 rays.  General  involucre  usually  wanting,  but  sometimes  consist- 
ing of  3 or  4 narrow-lanceolate  bracts  ; partial  involucre  of  several  small, 
lanceolate  bracts. 

In  marshy  meadows,  and  wet  ditches,  in  western  and  southern  Europe ; 
scarcely  eastward  of  the  Bhine  in  central  Europe,  but  extends  nearly  all 
round  the  Mediterranean.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland.  FI.  su/tnmer.  It  varies  much  in  size  and  foliage ; when  very 
luxuriant  the  leaf-scgm.ents  are  numerous,  narrow,  from  1 to  l-jj-  inches 
long ; in  half-dried  up,  open  ditches  the  plant  is  small,  much  branched, 
with  3 to  5 small,  broad  segments  ; it  will  then  also  creep  much  more, 
has  the  peduncles  rather  longer,  and  has  been  considered  as  a distinct 
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species  (*S^.  repens^  Eng,  Bot.  t.  1431),  but  both  forms  may  be  occasionally 
foimd  proceeding  from  the  same  stock. 

2.  ^esser  Helosciad.  Helosciadium  inundatum,  Koch. 

/ {Sison^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  227.) 

A glabrous  plant,  creeping  and  rooting  at  the  base  like  the  last,  but 
much  smaller,  and  more  slender,  and  often  half  immersed  in  water,  when 
the  submerged  leaves  are  divided  into  capillary  segments.  Flowering  stems 
6 to  8 inches  high,  with  small  ternate  or  pinnate  leaves ; the  segments 
3-toothed  or  3-lobed,  each  lobe  often  again  3-toothed.  Umbels  on  short 
peduncles  opposite  the  leaves,  as  in  the  procumbent  but  generally  of 
2 or  3 rays  only,  without  involucre ; the  partial  umbels  of  5 or  6 small 
flowers,  with  2 or  3 minute  bracts. 

In  swamps,  shallow  ponds  and  pools,  or  half-dried  mud,  chiefly  in 
western  and  central  Europe,  extending  northwards  into  southern  Sweden, 
eastwards  almost  to  the  Asiatic  frontier,  but  rare  in  the  south.  Generally 
dispersed  over  Britain,  but  easily  overlooked,  and  consequently  supposed 
to  be  more  rare  than  is  the  fact.  FI.  summer. 


yill.  SISON.  SISON. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  invo- 
lucres. Petals  broad,  deeply  notched,  with  an  inflected  point.  Fruit  of 
Apium,  except  that  the  axis  or  carpophore  is  deeply  cleft  as  in  Farsley^ 
and  the  vittas  are  slightly  thickened  at  the  lower  end. 

A single  species,  formerly  considered  as  a congener  of  the  Corn  Farsley. 

1.  Hedge  Sison.  Sison  Amomum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  945.  Bastard  Stone  Parsley^ 

An  erect,  glabrous  annual  or  biennial,  2 feet  high  or  rather  more,  with 
numerous  stiff,  slender  branches  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves  pinnate;  the 
segments  of  the  lower  ones  ovate  or  oblong,  often  an  inch  long,  toothed  or 
lobed,  or  the  lower  pair  again  pinnate  ; the  upper  leaves  much  smaller, 
with  small,  narrow  segments,  deeply  3-lobed,  toothed  or  entire.  Umbels 
on  slender  peduncles  of  3 to  5 rays,  with  but  few  white  flowers  on  short 
pedicels.  Involucres  of  very  few,  linear  bracts,  those  of  the  partial  umbels 
smaller,  and  often  turned  to  one  side.  Fruit  scarcely  above  a hne  long, 
rather  broader  than  long. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  chiefly  in  western  Europe,  not  reaching  the 
Bhine  in  central  Europe,  but  spreads  here  and  there  much  further  eastward 
in  the  Mediterranean  region.  In  Britain,  frequent  in  southern  England ; 
more  rare  in  the  north,  scarcely  penetrating  into  Scotland,  and  not  recorded 
from  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


IX.  PARSIiEV.  PETEOSELmUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  invo- 
lucres of  very  few  bracts.  Petals  entire.  Fruit  of  Apiu/tn,  except  that  the 
axis  of  the  carpophore  splits  to  the  base  when  ripe. 

Two  European  species,  not  much  like  each  other,  nor  yet  like  the  few 
exotic  ones  artificially  associated  with  them. 

Tall  biennial.  Flowers  yellow 1.  Common  F. 

Slender  annual.  Flowers  white 2.  Corn  P. 
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1.  Common  Parsley.  Petroselinum  sativum^  Hoffm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2793.) 

An  erect,  glabrous  biennial,  or  sometimes  lasting  3 or  4 years,  1 to  2 feet 
high,  with  a thick  root  and  stiff  branches.  Leaves  triangular  in  their 
general  outline,  twice  pinnate;  the  segments  stalked,  ovate,  lobed  and 
toothed ; the  upper  leaves  less  divided,  with  narrow,  often  hnear,  entire 
segments.  Umbels  all  stalked,  not  very  large,  but  with  15  to  20  or  even 
more  rays ; the  general  involucre  consisting  of  2 to  4 or  5 short  linear 
bracts,  the  partial  ones  of  several  smaller  bracts,  Flowers  rather  small, 
of  a greenish  yeUow. 

A native  apparently  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region,  much  cultivated 
throughout  Europe,  and  often  estabhshes  itself  in  waste  places.  In  Britain 
it  appears  quite  naturahzed  in  maritime  rocks  in  several  parts  of  northern 
and  western  England.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Corn  Parsley.  Petroselinum  se^etum,  ICoch, 

{Sison^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  228.) 

A glabrous,  much  branched,  slender  annual,  9 to  18  inches  high  or 
sometimes  more.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  not  unhke  those  of  the  common 
Pimpinel^  but  smaller,  simply  pinnate,  with  5 to  10  pairs  of  sessile,  ovate, 
toothed  or  lobed  segments  3 to  6 Lines  long ; the  upper  leaves  few  and 
small,  merging  into  linear  bracts.  Umbels  very  irregular,  the  rays  few 
and  very  uu  equal;  the  partial  umbels  containing  but  few  flowers,  some  quite 
sessile,  others  on  pedicels  varying  from  1 to  6 lines  in  length.  Flowers 
small,  white.  Fruit  1^  to  2 lines  long,  often  curved  by  the  abortion  of 
one  of  the  carpels. 

In  flelds  and  waste  places,  dispersed  over  central  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  but  apparently  wanting  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  In 
Britain  only  in  southern  and  central  England.  FI.  summer  and  autumm. 
Much  nearer  allied  in  habit  to  the  Caramay  and  to  the  hedge  Sison  than 
to  Parsley. 


X.  TRINIA.  TEIXIA. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  without  involucres,  or  with  a 
single  bract.  Flowers  dioecious.  Petals  entire,  with  an  inflected  point. 
Fruit  short,  somewhat  laterally  compressed,  without  visible  calycine  teeth. 
Carpels  ovoid,  with  5 prominent  ribs,  and  single  vittas,  under  or  within  the 
ribs  themselves,  not  under  the  interstices,  as  in  most  Umhellates. 

A very  small  genus,  chiefly  south  European  and  west  Asiatic,  with  a 
pecuhar  habit,  and  differing  from  Apium  chiefly  in  the  dioecious  flowers, 
and  the  position  of  the  vittas  of  the  fruit. 

1.  Common  Trinia.  Trinia  vulgaris,  DO. 

{Pimpinella  dioica^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1209.) 

Stock  perennial,  short  and  thick,  almost  woody,  forming  a tap-root  at  its 
base.  Stems  annual,  erect,  stiff  and  angular,  with  numerous  spreading 
branches,  6 inches  to  near  a foot  high,  the  whole  plant  glabrous,  with  a 
glaucous  hue.  Leaves  finely  cut  into  stiff,  narrow-linear  or  subulate  seg- 
ments ; the  radical  ones  twice  pinnate,  witli  ternate,  entire  segments,  3 to  6 
hnes  long,  the  upper  ones  twice  or  only  once  tomato.  Umbels  small  and 
numerous,  on  slender  peduncles,  formiug  a loose  panicle,  each  with  4 to  6 
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rays.  Flowers  white,  the  males  with  much  narrower  petals  than  the 
females. 

In  dry,  arid,  and  stony  wastes,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  western 
and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  scarcely  extending  into  central  Ger- 
many. Bare  in  Britain,  and  confined  to  the  south-western  counties  of 
England  and  to  southern  Ireland.  FI.  spring  or  early  swnmer. 


XI.  GOUTWEED.  ^GOPODIUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  without  any  involucres.  Petals 
broad,  notched,  with  an  inflected  point.  Fruit  ovoid-oblong,  somewhat 
laterally  compressed,  without  visible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  5 slender 
ribs  and  no  vittas. 

A single  species,  differing  from  Carum  in  habit  and  in  the  absence  of 
vittas, 

1.  Common  Goutweed.  .Algopodium  Podagraria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  940.  Goutweed.  Bishopweed.) 

A coarse,  erect,  glabrous  perennial,  1^  to  2 feet  high,  with  a creeping  root- 
stock.  Badical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  twice  ternate  ; the  segments  ovate  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  sharply  tootlied,  2 to  3 inches  long,  the  terminal  ones 
rounded  at  the  base,  the  lateral  ones  obliquely  cordate  or  sometimes  lobed. 
Stem -leaves  few,  less  divided,  with  smaller  segments.  Umbels  rather  large, 
with  12  to  20  or  even  more  rays,  with  numerous  white  flowers.  Fruit  about 
2 lines  long,  the  styles  closely  deflected  upon  it. 

In  moist  woods  and  thickets,  widely  spread  over  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Having  been  much  cultivated  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  and  spreading  readily  by  its  creeping  rootstocks,  it  is  not 
always  triily  indigenous,  although  a troublesome  weed  in  gardens.  In  Bri- 
tain it  is  common,  but  chiefly  about  houses  and  gardens,  and  therefore 
probably  introduced.  FI.  summer. 


XII.  CARUM.  CABUM. 

Leaves  dissected,  with  narrow  segments.  Umbels  compound,  with  invo- 
lucres of  several  small  bracts  or  none.  Petals  broad,  notched,  with  an  in- 
flected point.  Fruit  oval-oblong,  somewhat  laterally  compressed,  without 
visible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  5 not  very  prominent  ribs,  and  1,  2,  or 
3 vittas  imder  each  furrow. 

A considerable  genus,  chiefly  spread  over  southern  Europe  and  central 
Asia,  differing  from  Apiwm  in  the  notched  petals  and  the  shape  of  the  fruit. 

Stock  short,  covered  with  the  remains  of  old  leafstalks.  Lower  leaves 
pinnate,  with  many  distinct  segments. 

Segments  of  the  leaves  very  numerous,  short,  fine,  and  nearly  equal. 


apparently  clustered  or  whorled  along  the  main  leafstalk  . . .1.  Whorled  C. 

Segments  gradually  diminishing  in  length  from  the  base  to  the  top 

of  the  leaf 2.  Caraway  C, 

Kootstock  a globular  tuber.  Lower  leaves  twice  or  thrice  ternate  . . 3.  Tuberous  C. 


1.  'WTiorled  Carum.  Carum  verticillatum,  Koch, 

(Sison,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  395.) 

Perennial  stock  short  and  thick,  covered  with  the  decayed  bases  of  old 
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leafstalks,  the  fibrous  roots  slightly  thickened,  the  erect  annual  stems  1 to 
feet  high.  Leaves  mostly  radical,  consisting  of  from  12  to  20  pairs  of 
opposite  segments,  about  2 or  3 lines  long,  divided  to  the  base  into  a num- 
ber of  fine  subulate  lobes,  so  as  to  appear  like  whorls  or  clusters  of  segments 
placed  at  regular  distances  along  the  common  stalk,  the  whole  leaf  being 
4 to  6 inches  long.  Stem -leaves  similar  but  few  and  small.  Umbels  ter- 
minal, not  large,  of  8 or  10  rays.  Involucres,  both  general  and  partial,  of 
several  very  small,  linear  bracts. 

In  heaths  and  bogs,  in  western  Europe,  from  the  Spanish  Peninsula  to 
Belgium.  In  Britain,  common  in  some  parts  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  in 
western  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  Caraway  Carum.  Carum  Carvi,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1503.  Caraway^ 

A biennial,  forming  a tap-root,  and  perhaps  occasionally  a perennial 
stock.  Stem  erect,  branched,  1|-  to  2 feet  high.  Leaves  with  a rather  long 
sheathing  footstalk,  pinnate,  with  several  pairs  of  segments,  which  are  sessile, 
but  once  or  twice  pinnate,  with  short  linear  lobes  ; in  a leaf  of  3 or  4 inches, 
the  lowest  or  next  to  the  lowest  segments  are  about  f of  an  inch  long,  the 
others  diminishing  gradually  to  the  top.  Upper  leaves  smaller  and  less  di- 
vided. Umbels  of  about  8 or  10  rays,  either  without  involucres  or  with  1 
or  2 small  linear  bracts.  Carpels  (commonly  called  Caraway-seeds')  about 
2 lines  long,  hnear-oblong,  and  usually  curved,  with  the  ribs  prominent. 

In  meadows,  and  moist  pastures,  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Bus- 
sian  and  central  Asia,  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Himalaya,  more  rare  in  western  Europe.  Occurs  in  many  parts  of  Britain  j 
if  not  truly  indigenous,  at  any  rate  well  naturahzed,  having  been  long  culti- 
vated for  its  aromatic  carpels.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 

3.  Tuberous  Carum.  Carum  Sulbocastanum^  Koch. 

{Bunmm^  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2862.) 

Besembles  the  tuberous  Bunium^  and,  like  that  species,  the  stock  forms 
globular,  underground  tubers,  known  by  the  name  of  FartJirmts  or  Pignuts. 
Badical  leaves  (which  usually  disappear  at  the  time  of  flowering)  twice  or 
three  times  ternate ; the  segments  all  stalked  and  pinnately  divided  into  a 
small  number  of  hnear  lobes,  less  unequal  than  in  the  tuberous  Bunium, 
Involucres  always  present,  consisting  of  a few  very  fine  bracts.  Carpels  like 
those  of  the  Caraway.,  but  more  slender,  with  the  ribs  rather  less  prominent, 
although  more  so  than  in  the  tuberous  Bunium^  and  the  face  of  the  seed  is 
flat  or  slightly  concave,  not  furrowed  as  in  the  Bunium.  Vittas  single  under 
each  interstice. 

In  dry  pastures,  on  banks,  roadsides,  etc.,  especially  in  limestone  districts, 
in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  central  Asia,  scarcely  extending  into 
central  Germany.  In  Britain,  not  generally  diffused,  but  said  to  be  abun- 
dant in  some  parts  of  Hertfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  adjoining  counties. 
Not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI  summer. 


XIII.  SIXJM.  SIUM. 

Leaves  pinnate.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  involucres. 
Calyx-teeth  often  prominent.  Petals  white,  notched  with  an  inflected  point. 

« Y 2 
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Fruit  broadly  ovoid,  somewbat  compressed  laterally.  Carpels  with  5 slender 
ribs,  and  several  vittas  under  each  interstice. 

A small  genus  spread  over  almost  all  temperate  regions  of  the  globe ; re- 
sembling Apium  in  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  but  with  the  ealyx-teeth  usually 
prominent  as  in  Cowhane^  and  differing  from  both  in  the  more  numerous 
vittas. 

Stem  usually  3 or  4 feet.  Umbels  all  terminal ; rays  usually  15  to  20  . 1.  Broad  S. 
Stem  much  branched,  seldom  above  2 feet.  Umbels  mostly  lateral ; rays 

usually  10  to  15 2.  Lesser  S. 

1.  Broad  Sium.  Sium  latifolium^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  204.  Water  Parsnip.) 

A glabrous  perennial,  with  a creeping  rootstock,  and  stout  erect  stems 
2 to  4 feet  high.  Lower  leaves  very  long,  with  6 to  10  pairs  of  ovate- 
lanceolate  segments,  sessile  on  the  common  stalk,  tootlied  or  rarely  slightly 
lobed,  often  2 to  4 inches  long ; the  upper  leaves  shorter,  with  fewer  and 
smaller  segments.  Umbels  rather  large,  of  15  to  20  rays,  and  all  terminal. 
Involucres,  both  general  and  partial,  of  several  lanceolate  bracts,  often  toothed. 
Fruits  about  1^  lines  long  and  broad,  the  small  pointed  teeth  of  the  calyx 
usually  very  distinct. 

In  wet  ditches  and  on  the  edges  of  streams,  throughout  Europe,  except 
tlie  extreme  north ; replaced  in  Asia  by  a closely  allied  species  or  variety. 
In  Britain,  not  unfrequent  in  southern  and  central  England  and  in  Ireland, 
more  rare  in  the  north,  and  very  local  in  southern  Scotland,  FI,  summer. 

. 'A-  - 

2.  Lesser  Sium.  Sium  augustifolium,  Linn, 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  139.) 

Besembles  the  broad  S.,  but  is  not  so  tall,  more  branched  and  leafy,  seldom 
2 feet  high,  and  in  dried-up  ditches  often  less  than  a foot,  and  decumbent. 
Segments  of  the  leaves  smaller,  8 to  10  pairs  in  the  lower  leaves,  fewer  in  the 
upper  ones,  from  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  more  deeply  and  sharply  toothed 
or  lobed  than  in  the  broad  S.  Umbels  more  numerous,  smaller,  on  shorter 
peduncles,  mostly  lateral,  with  8 to  12  or  15,  rarely  more,  rays.  Involucral 
bracts  varying  from  broad-lanceolate  to  hnear,  often  toothed,  Fruit  smaller 
than  in  the  broad  S.,  the  ribs  less  prominent,  the  vittas  less  superficial,  the 
calyx-teeth  very  minute. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  shallow  streams,  throughout  temperate  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  from  south  Sweden  to  Persia.  In  Britain,  rather 
more  common  than  the  broad  S.  in  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, but  becoming  scarce  in  northern  England  and  southern  Scotland. 
FI.  summer. 


XIV.  PIMPirJEL.  PIMPIXELLA. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  without  involucres.  Petals  broad, 
notched  with  an  inflected  point.  Fruit  short,  somewhat  laterally  com- 
pressed, without  visible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  5 scarcely  prominent 
ribs,  2 or  3 vittas  under  each  interstice,  and  several  vittas  on  the  inner  face. 

The  genus,  as  now  usually  limited,  contains  a considerable  number  of 
speeies,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  west-central  Asia.  The 
shape  of  the  fruit  is  nearly  that  of  Apium,  but  the  ribs  are  much  less  promi- 
nent, and  the  vittas  more  numerous. 
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Segments  of  the  lower  leaves  either  nearly  orbicular  or  very  much  di- 
vided   1.  Common  P. 

Segments  of  most  of  the  leaves  ovate  or  lanceolate  ; the  teeth  or  lobes 

very  pointed  2.  Greater  P. 

The  Aniseed  is  the  fruit  of  a species  of  this  genus  (P.  Anistim). 

1.  Common  Pimpinel.  Pimpinella  Saxifra^a,  Lum. 

• (Eng.  Bot.  t,  407.  JSurnet  Saxifrage^ 

Stock  short  and  thick,  but  not  tuberous.  Stems  erect,  1 to  2 feet  high, 
not  much  branched,  glabrous  or  downy  at  the  top.  Leaves  very  variable, 
the  radical  ones  usually  pinnate,  with  7 to  9 pairs  of  broadly  ovate  or  orbi- 
cular segments,  6 to  9 lines  long,  toothed  or  lobed ; the  upper  leaves  small, 
their  segments  divided  into  a few  narrow,  or  even  linear  lobes  : sometimes 
all,  even  the  radical  leaves,  have  their  segments  once  or  twice  pinnate,  with 
narrow  lobes  ; sometimes,  again,  the  few  stem-leaves  are,  like  the  radical 
ones,  simply  pinnate,  but  much  smaller,  or  reduced  to  simple  bracts.  Um- 
bels terminal,  with  from  10  to  15  rather  slender  rays  ; the  flowers  white. 

In  pastures,  on  banks,  roadsides,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  all  summer, 

2.  Greater  Pimpinel.  Pimpinella  magna,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  408.) 

Very  near  the  common  P.^  and  perhaps  a mere  variety.  It  is  much  larger 
in  all  its  parts  ; the  stems  often  more  than  2 feet  high,  and  stouter  ; the  seg- 
ments of  the  leaves  usually  undivided,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  often  1 to  1^  inches 
long,  with  more  pointed  teeth,  or,  if  divided,  the  lobes  much  longer  and  more 
pointed  than  in  the  common  F.,  the  flowers  frequently  pink,  in  larger  umbels, 
and  the  fruit  also  larger. 

The  general  range  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  P.,  but  it  is 
more  frequent  in  mountainous  districts  and  shady  situations,  or  rich  soils. 
In  Britain,  chiefly  in  southern  and  eastern  England  and  southern  Ireland. 
FI.  summer,  rather  late.  It  is  probable  that  a further  study  of  intermediate 
forms,  which  are  frequent  in  the  south  of  Europe,  will  induce  its  reunion 
with  the  common  P.  as  a marked  variety. 


XV.  BUPIiBVER.  BUPLEYRUM. 


Leaves  quite  entire.  Umbels  compound,  or  sometimes  small  and  irregu- 
lar, with  partial  and  usually  also  general  involucres.  Petals  broad,  entire, 
yellow.  Emit  ovoid  or  oblong,  somewhat  laterally  compressed,  without 
visible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  5 more  or  less  prominent  ribs,  with  or 
without  vittas. 


A considerable  genus,  widely  diffused  over  tlie  temperate  regions  of  the 
old  world,  and  one  of  the  few  natural  ones  among  Umbellates,  but  distin- 
guished more  by  its  entire  leaves,  with  parallel  veins  and  yellow  flowers,  than 
by  the  carpological  characters,  which  in  different  species  correspond  to  dif- 


ferent short-fruited  genera. 

Leaves  broad  and  perfobate.  Bracts  of  the  partial  involucres  broadly 

ovate 1.  Hare' s-ear  E . 

Leaves  narrow  and  grasslilte. 

Annuals.  Bays  of  the  umbel  few,  very  short,  or  inconspicuous. 

Umbels  of  3 or  4 short  rays.  Bracts  lanceolate,  longer  than  the 

flowers 2.  Narrow  B. 

Flowers  2 or  3 together,  in  little  heads  along  the  slender  wiry 

stems.  Bracts  very  small 3,  Slender  B. 

Perennials.  Umbels  of  4 to  8 rays.  Bracts  shorter  than  the  rays  . ‘i.  Falcate  B. 
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The  B.fruticosum,  a shrubby  south  European  species,  used  formerly  to  be 
much  planted  in  our  shrubberies,  but  is  now  more  seldom  met  with,  being 
rather  tender. 

1.  Hare's-ear  Buplever.  Buplevrnm  rotundifolium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  99.  Hare's-ear  or  Thorow-wax.^ 

An  erect,  stiff,  glabrous  annual,  a foot  or  rather  more  high,  and  remark- 
able for  its  broadly  ovate  leaves ; the  upper  ones  embracing  the  stem,  and 
joined  round  the  back  of  it,  so  that  they  appear  perfoliate  or  pierced  through 
by  the  stem,  the  lowest  leaves  tapering  to  a stalk.  Umbels  terminal,  of  3 to 
5,  or  rarely  6,  short  rays,  without  any  general  involucre ; the  partial  invo- 
lucres very  much  longer  than  the  flowers,  consisting  of  4 to  6 broadly  ovate, 
yellowish  bracts  very  unequal  in  size,  the  largest  about  6 lines  long. 

A cornfield  weed,  apparently  indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  but 
now  widely  spread  over  Europe  and  western  Asia,  and  introduced  into 
North  America,  Occurs  not  unfrequently  in  cornfields  in  chalky  soils  in 
England,  but  neither  in  Ireland  nor  Scotland.  FI.  with  the  corn. 

« 2.  Narrow  Buplever.  Buplevrum  aristatuxn,  Bartl. 

{B.  Odontites^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2468.) 

An  erect  annual,  slender  but  stiff,  not  much  branched,  from  2 or  3 inches 
to  near  a foot  high.  Leaves  narrow-linear  and  grasshke,  but  rather  stiff, 
1 to  2 inches  long.  Umbels  small,  terminal,  of  2 to  6 very  short  rays.  In- 
volucres of  about  5 lanceolate,  green  bracts  ending  in  a fine  point ; the  general 
one  usually  longer  than  the  rays  ; the  partial  ones  rather  shorter,  but  still  far 
exceeding  the  flowers. 

In  stony  wastes,  very  abundant  in  southern  Europe  and  eastward  to  the 
Caucasus,  more  scarce  in  central  Europe,  In  Britain,  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Torquay,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands.  FI.  summer. 

3.  Slender  Buplever.  Buplevrum  tenuissimum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  478.) 

A slender,  wiry  annual,  either  simple  and  nearly  erect,  or  more  frequently 
divided  from  the  base  into  several  decumbent  or  ascending  branches,  6 inches 
to  a foot  high.  Leaves  few,  narrow-linear  and  grasslike,  the  upper  ones 
very  short.  Elowers  in  little  heads  of  3 or  4,  nearly  sessile  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem  and  branches,  sometimes  forming  little,  irregularly  com- 
pound umbels  at  the  top.  Involucres  of  a few  small,  linear,  pointed  bracts. 
Emits  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  other  species,  and  covered  with  little 
raised  dots  or  granules  between  the  ribs. 

On  heaths,  barren  wastes,  and  stubbles,  common  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  especially  near  the  sea,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and 
northwards  to  southern  Sweden.  Occurs  in  most  of  the  maritime  counties 
of  England,  and  occasionally  also  found  inland,  but  neither  in  Ireland  nor 
Scotland.  FI.  late  in  summer. 

4.  Falcate  Buplever.  Buplevrum  falcatum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2763.) 

Stems  stiff  and  erect,  slightly  branched,  1 to  1^  feet  high,  forming  at  the 
base  a short  perennial  stock.  Leaves  linear  and  grasslike,  the  radical  ones 
often  stalked  and  rather  broader.  Umbels  terminal  and  compound,  of 
4 to  8 rays ; the  general  involucre  of  3 or  4 oblong  or  lanceolate  bracts,  very 
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much  shorter  than  the  rays  ; those  of  the  partial  involucres  also  lanceolate, 
of  a yellowish  green,  scarcely  as  long  as  the  flowers. 

In  open  woods,  bushy  wastes,  and  heaths,  abundant  in  the  hilly  districts 
of  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  in  central  and  temperate  Eussian  Asia, 
but  scarcely  further  to  the  north  than  southern  Belgium.  In  Britain,  only 
on  Norton  Heath,  near  Ongar,  in  Essex.  FI.  August. 


XVI.  aSNANTM.  (ENANTHE. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  and  sometimes  also 
general  involucres,  of  several  small,  narrow  bracts,  Flowers  of  the  circum- 
ference usually  barren  and  with  larger  petals  ; the  fertile  ones  in  the  centre 
sessile,  or  on  very  short,  often  thickened  pedicels.  Petals  notched,  with  an 
inflected  point.  Fruits  from  ovate  to  narrow-oblong,  crowned  with  the  5 
small  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  somewhat  corky,  with  5 obtusely  convex  ribs, 
and  single  vittas  under  the  furrows. 

A rather  natural  genus,  spread  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
most  of  the  species  frequenting  wet  meadows,  and  marshes,  or  even  grqijririg 


in  water. 

Segments  of  the  upper  leaves  few,  long  and  linear. 

Stems  very  hollow.  Central  umbel  fertile,  of  3 rays ; those  of  the 

branches  barren,  of  several  rays 1.  Common  (E. 

Stems  nearly  solid.  AU  the  umbels  of  several  rays,  with  fertile  and 

barren  flowers 2.  Parsley  (E. 

Segments  of  the  stem-leaves  numerous,  broadly  cuneate,  or  short  and 
oblong. 

Umbels  terminal  and  large.  Segments  of  the  leaves  at  least  half  an 

inch  long 3.  Hemlock  (E. 

Umbels  mostly  opposite  to  the  leaves.  Leaf-segments  small  . . , i.  Fine-leaved  (E. 


1.  Common  QSnanth.  ^nanthe  fistulosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  363.  Water  Drojpwort.) 

Stock  (probably  the  ofiset  of  the  previous  autumn)  emitting  creeping  run- 
ners, with  a cluster  of  fibrous  roots,  usually  more  or  less  thickened  into  oblong 
tubers.  Stems  thick  and  very  hollow,  erect,  2 to  3 feet  high,  and  shghtly 
branched.  Radical  leaves  twice  pinnate,  with  small  cuneate  segments  di- 
vided into  3 or  5 lobes  ; those  of  the  stem  have  long  stalks,  hollow  like  the 
stems,  and  beaq  only  in  their  upper  extremity  a few  pinnate  segments  witli 
linear  lobes.  Umbels  terminal,  the  central  one  on  the  main  stem  has  only 
3 rays,  each  with  numerous  sessile  fertile  flowers,  and  few  or  no  pedicellate 
barren  ones  ; those  which  terminate  the  branches  have  usually  5 rays,  their 
flowers  all  pedicellate  and  barren.  Partial  involucres  of  a few  small  narrow 
bracts,  the  general  one  eitlier  entirely  wanting  or  reduced  to  a single  bract. 
Fruits  in  compact  globular  heads,  each  one  full  2 lines  long,  narrowed  at 
the  base,  and  crowned  by  the  stiff,  narrow  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  the  still 
longer,  rigid  styles. 

In  wet  meadows,  and  marshes,  dispersed  over  temperate  Europe,  extend- 
ing eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  into  southern  Sweden.  Com- 
mon in  England  and  Ireland,  but  only  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland. 
FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  Parsley  GCnanth.  ^nanthe  pimpinelloides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot,  t.  347  and  348.  (E.  Lachenalii  and  QS.  sila'tfoUa.,  Brit.  FI.) 

A perennial,  with  clustered -fibrous  roots,  swelling  into  round,  ovoid,  or 
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obloug  tubers,  at  a greater  or  less  distance  from  the  stock,  or,  in  very  wet 
places,  remaining  sometimes  slender  throughout.  Stems  erect,  firmer  and 
more  solid  than  in  the  common  (E.,  1 to  2 feet  high  or  sometimes  more,  with 
a few  long  branches.  Leaves  much  more  divided  than  in  the  last  species, 
but  very  variable  ; the  upper  ones  usually  with  long,  narrow  segments,  those 
of  the  radical  leaves  much  shorter  and  broader,  and  sometimes  very  nume- 
rous. Umbels  of  8 to  15  rather  short  rays ; the  general  involucre  of  a few 
small,  linear  bracts,  or  sometimes  wanting ; the  partial  ones  of  several  small, 
linear  bracts.  The  fertile  sessile  or  shortly  pedicellate  flowers,  and  the  dis- 
tinctly pedicellate  barren  ones,  are  mixed  in  the  same  umbels  ; the  persistent 
styles  on  the  ripe  fruits  much  shorter  than  in  the  common  (E. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  marshes,  tlmoughout  central  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  northwards  to  the  Baltic,  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus. 
Abundant  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  does  not  penetrate  far 
into  Ireland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  The  great  variations  in  the  tubers 
of  the  roots  and  in  the  form  of  the  radical  leaves  has  induced  its  division  into 
two,  three,  or  four  species.  These  differences  have,  however,  been  shown  to 
depend  often  on  soil  and  situation  ; at  the  same  time  rather  more  constant 
differences  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  fruiting  umbels,  although  even  here 
intermediate  states  show  that  the  two  following  should  be  considered  rather 
as  marked  varieties  than  as  true  species. 

a.  Meadow  Parsley  CE.  {CE.  pimpinelloides,P>vit.  FI  ) Flowers  assuming 
occasionally  a faint  tinge  of  yellowish-green.  Fruiting  pedicels  (although 
very  short)  enlarged  at  the  top  so  as  to  form  a callosity  round  the  base  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  itself  fully  as  broad  at  the  base  as  at  the  top.  In  dry  or 
moist,  but  not  marshy  meadows  and  pastures,  and  the  commonest  form  in 
inland  situations. 

b.  Marsh  Parsley  (E.  {CE.  Lachenalii^  Brit.  FI.)  Flowers  of  a purer 
white ; the  fruiting  pedicels  less  conspicuous,  but  little  enlarged  at  the  top  ; 
the  fimits  either  cylindrical  or  narrowed  at  the  base.  In  wet  marshes,  and 
especially  in  maritime  salt-marshes. 

3.  Hemlock  ^nantli.  QSnantlie  crocata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2313.) 

A stout,  branched  species,  attaining  3 to  5 feet ; the  root-fibres  forming 
thick,  elongated  tubers  close  to  the  stock ; the  juice  both  of  the  stem  and 
roots  becoming  yeUow  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Leaves  twice  or  thrice 
pinnate  ; the  segments  much  larger  than  in  the  other  species,  always  above 
half  an  inch  long,  broadly  cuneate  or  rounded,  and  deeply  cut  into  3 or  5 
lobes.  Umbels  on  long,  terminal  peduncles,  with  15  to  20  rays,  2 inches 
long  or  more ; the  bracts  of  the  involucres  small  and  linear,  several  in  the 
partial  ones,  few  or  none  under  the  general  umbel.  The  pedicellate  flowers 
at  the  circumference  of  the  partial  umbels  are  mostly  but  not  always 
barren,  the  central  fertile  ones  almost  sessile.  Fruit  somewhat  corky,  the 
ribs  broad  and  scarcely  prominent. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  along  rivers  and  streams  in  western  Europe,  extend- 
ing eastward  into  Italy,  but  not  into  central  France.  Common  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Pine-leaved  ^nanth.  GSnantlie  Phellandrium,  Lam. 

{Phellandrium  aquaticum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  684.) 

Stem  rooting  at  the  base,  and  either  thickened  and  erect,  or  elongated  and 
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creeping,  or  floating,  according  to  the  situation  it  grows  in,  the  flowering 
branches  erect  or  ascending.  Stem-leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with 
small  oblong  and  entire,  or  cuneate  and  lobed  segments ; or,  when  under 
water,  all  the  lobes  are  narrow  and  long,  sometimes  capillary.  Umbels 
much  smaller  than  in  the  HemlocJc  (E.,  and  almost  all  on  very  short 
peduncles,  either  opposite  to  the  leaves  or  in  the  forks  of  the  branches. 
Kays  seldom  above  12.  No  general  involucre,  and  but  very  small,  narrow 
bracts  to  the  partial  ones.  Fruits  rather  difierent  from  those  of  the  other 
species,  being  shortly  pedicellate,  cylindrical,  with  scarcely  prominent,  broad 
ribs,  and  the  calycine  teeth  very  minute. 

In  wet  ditches,  ponds,  and  along  rivers  and  streams,  throughout  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Kussian  Asia.  Not  uncommon  in  England, 
but  very  rare  in  Scotland.  FI.  swmmer.  A variety  growing  usually  in 
deeper  or  running  water,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  much  elongated 
and  slender,  has  been  distinguished  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  CE.JlU'r 
viatilis  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2944). 


XVII.  .STBLUSA.  ^THUSA. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres.  Petals 
white,  notched,  with  an  inflected  point.  Fruit  ovoid-,  not  laterally  com- 
pressed, without  visible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  5 thick,  prominent 
ribs,  and  narrow  furrows,  with  a vitta  under  each. 

A single  species,  differing  from  Seseli  more  in  habit  than  in  character. 

1.  Common  .SSthusa.  .Sthusa  Cynapium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t,  1192.  FooVs  Farsley^ 

An  erect,  glabrous,  leafy  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  forked  branches, 
emitting  a nauseous  smell  when  rubbed.  Leaves  of  a bright  green,  twice 
Or  thrice  pinnate,  the  segments  ovate-lanceolate,  more  or  less  deeply  cut 
into  narrow  lobes.  Umbels  on  long  peduncles,  either  terminal  or  opposite 
to  the  leaves,  of  8 to  12  rays,  usually  without  general  involucres.  Partial 
involucres  of  2 or  3 long,  linear  bracts,  turned  downwards  towards  the  out- 
side of  the  umbels,  a character  peculiar  to  this  species  among  British  Tim- 
lellates.  Fruit  about  1^  lines  long,  with  very  small  reflected  styles. 

A common  weed  in  fields  and  gardens,  throughout  Europe  and  Kussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  England,  but  does  not  appear 
to  extend  far  north  into  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


XYIII.  FENNEL.  FGENICULUM. 

Leaves  finely  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  without  involucres.  Petals 
yellow,  entire,  inflected  at  the  top,  but  not  pointed.  Fruit  oval,  slightly 
compressed  laterally,  without  visible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  5 pro- 
minent ribs,  and  single  vittas  under  the  furrows. 

A single,  or  perhaps  two  species,  with  the  yellow  flowers  and  habit  of 
Anethum  (or  Dill-seed)  ^ from  which  it  has  been  separated,  as  having  the 
fruit  somewhat  laterally  compressed,  not  flattened  from  front  to  back. 

1.  Common  Fennel.  Foeniculum  vulgare,  Gsertn. 

{Anethum  Foeniculum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.,  1208.) 

Stock  perennial,  but  usually  of  short  dm’ation.  Stems  erect,  branched. 
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2 or  3 feet  high,  or  when  cultivated,  still  taller.  Leaves  3 or  4 times  pin- 
nate, with  very  narrow,  linear  or  subulate  segments,  rather  stiff  in  dry  situa- 
tions, very  slender  when  cultivated.  Umbels  rather  large,  of  15,  20,  or 
more  rays,  more  or  less  glaucous.  Fruit  about  3 lines  long,  the  vittas  very 
conspicuous. 

On  dry,  rocky  banks,  apparently  of  south  European  origin,  but  has 
long  been  much  cultivated,  and  establishes  itself  readily  in  stony  or  arid 
hilly  situations,  especially  near  the  sea,  so  that  it  is  now  generally  diffused 
over  temperate  Europe  and  western  Asia.  Occurs  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
and  may  be  even  indigenous  on  some  points  of  the  coasts  of  England. 
FI.  late  in  swmner,  and  autumn. 


XTX.  SESEIiI.  SESELI. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  and  sometimes  ge- 
neral involucres  of  several  bracts.  Petals  white,  usually  notched,  with  an 
inflected  point.  Fruit  ovoid  or  oblong,  not  compressed,  the  calycine  teeth 
usually  prominent.  Carpels  with  5 prominent,  often  thick  ribs,  and  smgle, 
or  rarely  2 or  more  vittas  under  each  furrow. 

A considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere  in  the 
old  world.  The  British  species  belongs  to  a section  differing  from  the 
more  common  ones  in  habit,  and  in  the  hairy  fruit,  and  is  united  by  some 
with  the  southern  genus  Athamanta.,  by  others  considered  as  an  independent 
genus  under  the  name  of  Lihanotis. 

1.  Mountain  Seseli.  Seseli  Iiibanotis,  Koch. 

(^Athamanta,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  138.) 

Stock  perennial,  short,  covered  with  the  decayed  remains  of  old  leafstalks. 
Stems  stout,  erect,  1 to  2 feet  high,  slightly  branched.  Leaves  chiefly 
radical,  thrice  pinnate,  with  small  ovate  or  lanceolate,  pinnately  lobed 
segments  ; the  stem-leaves  few,  and  much  smaller.  Umbels  of  20  to  30  or 
more  rays,  with  numerous  narrow  bracts,  both  to  the  general  and  the  par- 
tial involucres.  Flowers  white,  crowded.  Fruits  always  hairy,  and  there 
is  often  a minute  whitish  down  on  the  stems,  petioles,  and  umbels. 

In  hilly  pastures,  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  less 
frequent  in  the  west,  and  wanting  in  the  south.  In  Britain,  limited  to  the 
counties  of  Hertford,  Cambridge,  and  Sussex.  FI.  summer. 


XX.  IiOVAGE.  LiaUSTICUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of  many 
bracts.  Petals  white,  notched,  with  an  inflected  point.  Fruit  ovoid  or 
oblong,  not  compressed,  the  calycine  teeth  scarcely  distinct.  Carpels  with 
5 very  prominent  acute  ribs,  almost  expanded  into  wings,  and  several  vittas 
under  each  furrow. 

A genus  of  several  European,  Asiatic,  and  North  American  species,  chiefly 
mountain  plants,  differing  from  Seseli  in  the  acute  ribs  of  the  fruit,  and 
indistinct  calycine  teeth. 

1.  Scotch  Liovage.  liig'usticum  scoticum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1207.) 

Stock  perennial,  descending  into  a tap-root.  Stem  erect,  glabrous,  thick 
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and  hollow,  1 to  2 feet  high,  slightly  branehed.  Lower  leaves  on  long 
stalks,  deeply  divided  into  3,  each  branch  bearing  3 broadly  ovate  or  obovate 
toothed  segments,  or  1 segment  deeply  divided  into  3 lobes,  each  segment 
above  an  inch  long.  Upper  leaves  less  divided,  with  short  stalks.  Umbels 
of  12  to  20  rays,  with  a general  involucre  of  2 or  3 very  narrow  bracts, 
and  more  numerous  ones  to  the  partial  umbels.  Fruits  near  4 lines  long. 

A high  northern  plant,  extending  all  round  the  Arctic  Circle.  Common 
on  the  rocky  seacoasts  of  Scotland  and  northern  Ireland,  descending  also  to 
the  north  of  England.  FI.  summer. 


XXI.  SIliAUS.  SILAUS. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of  several 
bracts.  Flowers  yellowish.  Petals  -scarcely  notched.  Fruit  of  Lovage^ 
but  with  the  ribs  scarcely  acute. 

A genus  of  two  or  three  European  and  Asiatic  species,  but  slightly  differ- 
ing from  Lovage  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

1.  Meadow  Silaus.  Silaus  pratensis,  Less. 

{Peucedanum  Silaus^  Fng.  Bot.  t.  2142.  Pepper  Saxifrage^ 

A glabrous,  erect  perennial,  1 to  2,  or  sometimes  near  3 feet  high, 
slightly  branched.  Leaves  once,  twice,  or  three  times  pinnate ; the  segments 
not  numerous,  narrow-oblong,  ^ to  1 inch  long,  entire  or  3-lobed.  Umbels 
all  terminal,  not  large,  of  about  6 to  8 rays.  Greneral  involucres  usually 
of  1 or  2 small  bracts,  with  several  small  narrow-linear  ones  to  the  partial 
umbels.  Flowers  of  a pale  greenish-yeUow.  Carpels  about  2 lines  long. 

In  meadows,  and  moist,  bushy  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  spread  over  England  and 
southern  Scotland,  but  scarce  in  the  western  counties  and  in  Ireland.  FI. 
summer^  rather  late. 


XXII.  SPIGNEI..  MEUM. 

Leaves  finely  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of 
several  bracts.  Petals  white  or  pink,  entire,  with  an  incurved  point.  Fruit 
oblong,  without  distinct  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  5 prominent,  acute 
ribs,  and  2 or  3 vittas  under  each  furrow, 

A genus  of  two  or  three  European  species,  differing  by  characters  of 
very  little  importance  from  Lovage^  with  which  some  botanists  unite  it, 

1.  Common  Spig'nel.  Meum  Athamanticum,  Jacq. 

(Eng.  Bot,  t.  2249.  Spignel,  Meu^  or  Baldmoney.') 

Stock,  short,  perennial,  with  a tuft  of  radical  leaves  ; their  segments  deeply 
cut  into  numerous  very  fine,  but  short  lobes,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  being  whorled  or  clustered  along  the  common  stalk,  as  in  the  lohorled 
Carum,  but  the  stalk  itself  is  once  or  twice  pinnatcly  divided,  not  simple 
as  in  that  plant.  Stems  1 or  rarely  near  2 feet  high,  with  a very  few 
smaller  and  less  divided  leaves.  Umbels  terminal,  not  large,  of  10  to  15 
rays,  with  one  or  two  narrow  bracts  to  the  general  one,  and  partial  invo- 
lucres of  a small  number  of  short,  slender  bracts.  Fruits  about  4 lines 
long. 
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In  mountain  pastures,  in  western  and  central  Europe,  not  extending 
eastward  beyond  the  Russian  frontier,  nor ' northward  into  Scandinavia. 
Not  unfrequent  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  in  northern  England  and  North 
Wales,  but  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  swnvmer. 


XXIII.  SAMPHIRE.  CRITHMUM. 

Leaves  succulent,  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  par- 
tial involucres.  Petals  entire.  Fruit  ovoid,  not  compressed,  without  dis- 
tinct calycine  teeth.  Carpels  of  a thick,  succulent  or  somewhat  corky  con- 
sistence, with  5 acute  ribs,  becoming  prominent  when  dry,  but  not  winged  ; 
the  vittas  numerous,  slender,  and  irregular.  Seeds  loose  in  the  cavity,  with 
numerous  fine  vittas  on  the  outside. 

A single  species,  very  different  from  any  other  Rritish  Umbellate.,  but 
closely  alhed  to  the  large  Mediterranean  and  Asiatic  genus  Cachrys,  with 
wliich  some  botanists  unite  it. 

1.  Sea  Samphire.  Crithmum  maritimum,  Linn. 

(Eng.^ot.  t.  819.) 

A perfectly  glabrous  perennial,  seldom  above  a foot  high,  almost  woody 
at  the  base ; the  young  branches,  foliage,  and  umbels,  thick  and  fleshy. 
Leaves  twice  or  thrice  ternate,  with  thick  linear  segments  about  an  inch 
long.  Umbels  of  15  to  20  or  even  more  rays.  Involucres  of  several  small 
hnear  or  lanceolate  bracts.  Petals  very  minute,  and  soon  disappearing. 
Fruits  about  3 hnes  long. 

In  clefts  of  rocks,  close  to  the  sea,  on  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  and 
northern  Africa,  and  extending  along  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Abundant  in  southern  and  western  England  and  southern  Ireland,  but 
becomes  rare-in  northern  England  and  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


XXIV.  ANGELICA.  ANUELICA. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of  several 
bracts.  Petals  white,  entire.  Fruit  flattened  from  front  to  back ; the  carpels 
broad,  with  3 ribs  on  the  back,  the  edges  expanded  into  wings,  those  of 
the  two  carpels  distinct  before  they  separate,  so  that  the  fruit  is  sur- 
rounded by  a double  wing. 

A genus  of  few  species,  dispersed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
distinguished  from  aU  other  British  Umbellates  by  the  double  wing  round 
the  fruit. 

1.  “Wild  Angelica.  Angelica  sylvestris,  Linn.  ^ 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1128.)  . ^ 

A tall,  stout,  branching  perennial,  attaining  3 or  4 feet  in  height,  with 
thick  stems,  slightly  downy  in  the  upper  part.  Lower  leaves  large,  twice 
pinnate,  with  ovate-lanceolate  segments,  often  above  2 inches  long,  sharply 
toothed,  and  sometimes  3-lobed;  the  upper  leaves  shorter  stalked,  with 
fewer  segments,  those  under  the  peduncles  often  reduced  to  a broad  sheath, 
with  a few  small  segments  at  the  top.  Umbels  large,  terminal,  those  of  the 
main  stems  often  writh  30  or  40  rays.  Greneral  involucre  of  2 or  3 linear 
bracts  ; partial  ones  of  several  fine,  short  bracts. 
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In  moist  woods,  and  marshy  places,  especially  near  streams,  throughout 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
FI.  late  in  summer. 

The  garden  Angelica  (A.  Archangelica,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2561),  a native  of 
northern  and  eastern  Europe,  long  cultivated  for  confectionery,  is  not  wild 
in  Britain. 


XXY.  FEUCEDAN.  PEUCEDANUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of  many 
bracts.  Petals  white  or  yellowish,  entire  or  notched,  with  an  inflected  point. 
Eruit  flattened  from  front  to  back  ; the  calycine  teeth  very  small  or  indis- 
tinct. Carpels  broad,  with  3 prominent  ribs  on  the  back,  the  edges  ex- 
panded into  a wing,  those  of  the  two  carpels  so  close  as  to  form  a single 
edge  to  the  fruit  before  the  carpels  separate.  Yittas  single  under  the 
furrows. 

A large  genus,  widely  spread  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
scarcely  differing  from  Heracleum  except  in  the  more  evident  ribs  of  the 
carpels,  the  more  slender  vittas,  and  generally  in  habit. 

Segments  of  the  leaves  narrow-oblong  or  linear. 

Leaves  several  times  ternate.  Flowers  yellowish 1.  SeaP. 

Leaves  twice  or  three  times  pinnate.  Flowers  white 2.  Marsh  P. 

Leaves  of  3 broad  segments,  each  3 inches  long,  and  often  3-lohed  ...  ‘3.  Broad  P, 

The  Fillseed  {Anethum  graveolens),  often  cultivated  as  a condiment,  has 
the  fruit  of  a Peucedan  with  the  fine  leaves  of  a Fennel. 

1.  Sea  Peucedan.  Peucedanum  oiEcinale,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1767.  ILog's  Fennel  or  Sulphur-weed.') 

A glabrous  perennial,  with  erect,  branching  stems,  2 or  even  3 feet  high. 
Leaves  3,  4,  or  5 times  ternate,  with  narrow-linear  entire  segments,  often 
above  2 inches  long.  Umbels  large,  of  20  or  more  rays,  with  pale  yellow 
flowers.  Bracts  of  the  general  involucre  very  few  or  wanting ; those  of  the 
partial  involucre  very  narrow  and  shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Fruit  broadly 
oval,  near  3 lines  long. 

In  meadows  and  moist  pastures,  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia,  or  near  the  sea  in  western  Europe.  Scarce  in  Britain  : forms 
of  the  parsley  (Enanth  or  of  the  meadoio  Silaus  have  been  so  frequently 
mistaken  for  it,  that  the  only  certain  stations  for  the  true  Peucedan  are  the 
salt-marshes  of  Kent  and  Essex.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  IVEarsli  Peucedan.  Peucedanum  palustre,  Moench. 

{Selinum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  229.  Hog's  Fennel  or  Millc  Parsley.) 

Tall  and  erect  like  the  last,  but  often  hairy  at  the  base,  and  the  juice  is 
milky.  Leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  rather  than  ternate,  with  much 
shorter  segments,  varying  from  oblong  to  linear,  and  seldom  exceeding  half 
an  inch.  Umbels  not  so  large  as  in  the  sea  P.,  althougli  consisting  of  as 
many  rays.  Flowers  white.  Involucres,  both  general  and  partial,  of  several 
lanceolate  or  linear  bracts,  with  fine  points.  Fruit  broadly  oval,  about 
2 lines  long. 

In  wet  meadows  and  marshes,  in  central,  eastern,  and  northern  Europe, 
and  Russian  Asia,  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Apjiarcntly  wanting  in  west- 
ern France  although  it  extends  into  Spain.  Like  the  sea  P.  very  local  in 
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Britain  and  only  known  for  certain  in  the  marshes  of  eastern  England,  from 
Suffolk  to  Yorkshire.  FI.  late  in  summer. 

3>  Broad  Peucedan.  Peucedanum  Ostruthium,  Koch. 

{Imperatoria^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1380.  Masterwort.^ 

Stock  perennial,  with  stout,  erect  stems,  2 to  3 feet  high.  Leaves  divided 
into  3 large,  broad  segments,  which  are  again  deeply  3-lobed  and  coarsely 
toothed,  3 to  4 inches  long,  and  often  rather  rough  with  a few  short  hairs, 
but  much  less  so  than  in  Heracleum ; the  lateral  segments  descend  m\ich 
lower  along  the  leafstalk  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  side.  Umbels 
large,  terminal,  of  40  or  50  rays,  without  any  general  involucre,  and  only  a 
few  very  slender  small  bracts  to  the  partial  ones.  Flowers  white.  Fruit 
nearly  orbicular,  about  2 lines  diameter. 

A native  of  mountain  pastures  in  central  Europe ; formerly  much  culti- 
vated as  a pot-herb,  and  now  naturalized  in  several  parts  of  northern  Europe 
as  well  as  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  FI.  eamly  summer. 


XXYI.  PARSNIP.  PASTIXACA. 

Habit  and  fruit  of  Heraeleum^  but  the  flowers  are  yellow  and  all  small. 
The  vittas  are  also  usually  more  slender,  and  descend  lower  down  on  the 
fruit,  but  this  character  is  not  constant. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  cliiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
west-central  Asia. 

1.  Common  Parsnip.  Pastinaca  sativa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  556.) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  forming  a tap-root,  with  an  erect  stem  seldom 
more  than  2 feet  high  when  wild,  3 or  4 when  cultivated.  Lower  leaves 
pinnate,  coarse,  and  more  or  less  downy,  especially  on  the  under  side,  with 
5,  7,  or  9 segments,  each  1 to  3 inches  long,  sharply  toothed,  and  more  or 
less  lobed,  especially  the  terminal  one ; upper  leaves  small  and  less  divided. 
Umbels  not  very  large,  of  8 to  12  rays,  usually  without  involucres.  Fruits 
about  3 lines  long,  flat  and  oval,  with  scarcely  prominent  ribs,  the  vittas 
very  conspicuous,  descending  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  fruit. 

In  pastures  and  thickets,  on  banks  and  edges  of  fields,  throughout  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe,  and  temperate  Bussian  Asia.  Frequent  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  extending  at  least  as  far  north  as  Durham.  FI.  summer. 


XXYII.  HERACIiEUlVI.  HEEACLEUM. 

Coarse,  rough  herbs,  the  leaves  dissected  with  large  segments.  Umbels 
compound ; the  bracts  few  and  deciduous  or  none.  Flowers  white ; the 
outer  petals  of  each  umbel  larger.  Fruit  flattened  from  front  to  back,  with 
a single  thin  border  (splitting  only  by  the  separation  of  the  carpels).  Car- 
pels broad,  with  3 very  fine,  scarcely  prominent  ribs ; or  if  5,  the  2 outside 
ones  close  to  the  border.  Yittas  single  to  each  interstice,  not  descending  to 
the  base  of  the  fruit,  and  often  thickened  at  the  lower  end. 

A rather  natural  genus,  comprising  a considerable  number  of  spe  eies,  from 
the  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  especially  central  Asia, 
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with  a single  North  American  one.  Some  Asiatic  species,  remarkable  for 
their  size  (the  annual  stems  12  to  15  feet,  with  umbels  more  than  a foot  in 
diameter),  are  occasionally  grown  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Common  Heracleum.  fSeracleum  Spliondylium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  939.  Cow  Parsnip  or  Hogweed.) 

A tall,  coarse  plant,  although  not  quite  so  large  nor  so  much  branched  as 
the  wild  Angelica^  and  the  stock  of  much  shorter  duration,  but  not  strictly 
biennial  as  commonly  supposed  ; the  whole  plant  more  or  less  rough  with 
short,  stiff  hairs.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  3,  5,  or  7 large,  broad  segments, 
usually  3-lobed  and  toothed,  from  3 to  5 inches  long  and  at  least  as  broad, 
sometimes  more  numerous  and  much  narrower.  Umbels  large,  of  about 
20  rays,  the  outer  petals  much  larger  than  the  others.  Carpels  nearly  orbi- 
cular, 3 or  4 lines  long  ; the  vittas  very  conspicuous,  often  only  reaching 
halfway  down  the  fruit. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  hedges,  and  thickets,  throughout  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia.  In  Britain,  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  JJmbellates.  FI.  sum- 
mer and  autumn. 


XXVIII.  HARTWORT.  TORDYLIUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  involueres. 
Elowers  white  or  pink,  the  outer  petals  often  larger.  Fruits  flattened  from 
front  to  back,  with  a single  thick  border  (splitting  only  by  the  separation  of 
the  carpels),  and  covered  with  stiff  hairs  or  tubercles.  Carpels  broad,  with 
the  ribs  scarcely  visible,  and  1 or  3 vittas  under  the  interstices. 

A small  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Caucalis,  but  readily  known  by  the  flat  fruit. 

1.  Great  Hartwort.  Tordylium  maximum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1173.) 

An  erect  annual,  2 feet  or  rather  more  in  height,  rough  with  short,  stiff 
hairs.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  5,  7,  or  9 segments,  lanceolate  or  almost  ovate, 
and  coarsely  toothed  ; the  lateral  ones  1 to  2 inches,  the  terminal  ones  usually 
longer.  Umbels  terminal,  of  8 to  10  short  rays,  with  a few  rather  long, 
narrow  bracts  to  the  involucres.  Petals  all  small  and  pink.  Fruits  about 
3 lines  long,  the  thickened  border  very  prominent. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  lands,  in  southern  Europe,  and  eastward  to  the 
Caucasus  ; more  rare  as  a weed  of  cultivation  in  central  Europe.  In  Bri- 
tain, only  in  Middlesex  and  some  adjoining  counties.  FI.  simmer. 


XXIX.  SCANDIX.  SCANDIX. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  witli  partial  involucres  of  several 
bracts,  and  wliite  flowers.  Fruit  linear,  with  a very  long,  smooth  beak. 
Carpels  (below  the  beak)  with  5 obtuse  ribs,  withoiit  vittas.  Albumeu  of 
the  seed  with  a longitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A small  but  distinct  genus,  ranging  chiefly  over  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  west-central  Asia. 

z 2 
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1.  Needle  Scandix.  Scandix  Fecten,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1397.  Shepherd' s-needle  or  Venus' s-comh.) 

A branching  annual,  erect  or  spreading,  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  and  more 
or  less  hairy.  Leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  short) segments  cut  into 
narrow  lobes.  Umbels  terminal,  of  2 or  3 rays,  without  general  involucres; 
partial  involucres  of  several  lanceolate  bracts,  often  2-  or  3-lobed  at  the  top. 
Flowers  almost  sessile,  small  and  white,  with  a few  large  outer  petals. 
Fruits  attaining  near  2 indies ; the  carpels  at  the  base  cyhndrical  and  ribbed, 
4 or  5 lines  long,  the  remainder  occupied  by  a stilf,  flattened  beak,  often 
compared  to  the  tooth  of  a comb. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  tliroughout  Europe  and  west-central  Asia. 
Frequent  as  a cornfield  weed  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, but  decreasing  further  northward.  FI.  with  the  corn. 

O 

■ XXX.  CICEI.V.  MYERHIS. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of  several 
bracts,  and  white  flowers.  Fruit  narrow- oblong,  not  beaked.  Carpels 
with  5 very  prominent,  acute  ribs,  which  are  hollow  inside,  and  no  vittas. 
Albumen  of  the  seed  with  a deep  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A single  species,  scarcely  distinct  as  a genus  from  Chervil. 

1.  Sweet  Cicely.  Myrrhis  odorata,  Scop. 

{Scandix^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  697.) 

An  erect,  branching,  hairy  perennial,  2 to  3 feet  high,  with  the  foliage  and 
habit  of  a Chervil.,  and  highly  aromatic.  Leaves  large,  thin,  twice  or  three 
times  pinnate,  with  numerous  lanceolate  segments,  deeply  pinnatifid  and 
toothed.  Umbels  terminal,  not  large,  with  seldom  more  than  8 or  10  rays, 
and  of  these  but  few  ripen  their  fruits.  No  general  involucre ; bracts  of 
the  partial  ones  lanceolate,  thin,  whitish,  with  fine  points.  Fruits  when 
ripe  6 or  7 hues  to  near  an  inch  long ; the  very  prominent  ribs  occasionally 
rough  with  minute  hairs. 

A native  of  mountain  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Caucasus.  Of  ancient  cultivation  hi  more  northern  Eu- 
rope, it  has  frequently  established  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cottages. 
In  Britain,  believed  by  some  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  the  hilly  districts  of 
northern  England,  where,  at  any  rate,  it  is  perfectly  naturalized.  FI.  spring 
and  early  summer. 


XXXI.  BUNIUM.  BUNIUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  either  without  involucres  or  with 
very  few  small  bracts,  and  white  flowers.  Fruit  oval,  oblong,  somewhat 
laterally. compressed,  shortly  contracted  at  the  top,  with  erect  or  sHghtly 
spreading  styles.  Carpels  with  5 scarcely  perceptible  ribs,  and  several  very 
slender  vittas  under  the  interstices.  Albumen  of  the  seed  with  a longitudinal 
furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A genus  of  few  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  with  the 
habit  of  the  tuberous  Carums,  but  with  a fruit  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
some  Chervils^  although  shorter. 
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1.  Tuberous  Bunium.  Bunium  flexuosum,  With. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  988.) 

The  perennial  stock  consists  of  a globular  tuber,  known  by  the  name  of 
JEarthnut  or  Pignut ; the  annual  stems  erect,  slender,  glabrous,  1 to  near  2 
feet  high,  with  a few  forked  branches.  Badical  leaves  few  and  decaying 
early,  with  3 long-stalked  segments,  each  once  or  twice  pinnate ; the  ultimate 
divisions  short,  narrow,  pointed,  entire  or  3-lobed.  Stem-leaves  few,  with 
narrow-linear  divisions;  the  central  lobe  of  each  segment  much  longer 
than  the  lateral  ones.  Umbels  terminal,  or  one  opposite  the  last  leaf,  of 
6 to  10  rays.  The  ribs  and  vittas  of  the  fruit  are  scarcely  perceptible. 

In  woods  and  pastures,  chiefly  known  as  a west  European  plant,  possibly 
extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  but  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  eastern  species  referred  to  it.  Much  more  common  in 
Britain  than  the  tuberous  Carum^  which  is  also  known  under  the  name  of 
Pignut.  FI.  summer. 


XXXII.  chx:b.viii.  ch^bophyllum. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of  several 
bracts,  and  white  flowers.  Fruit  narrow-oblong  or  linear,  contracted  at 
the  top,  and  sometimes  forming  a beak  always  much  shorter  than  the  seed. 
Carpels  with  5 ribs,  sometimes  only  apparent  at  the  top,  either  witliout 
vittas  or  with  one  vitta  under  each  interstice.  Seed  marked  with  a longi- 
tudinal furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A considerable  and  rather  natural  genus,  widely  diffused  over  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  without  the  tropics.  It  is  usually  divided  into  two,  CTicero- 
phgllum,  with  a vitta  between  each  rib  ; and  Anthriscus,  without  vittas,  and 
the  ribs  themselves  scarcely  visible,  except  at  the  top,  when  the  fruit  is 
beaked  ; but  the  distinction  is  purely  artificial. ' 


Umbels  on  short,  lateral  peduncles.  Fruit  short,  hispid 3.  JBurr  C. 

Umbels  terminal.  Fruit  long,  glabrous. 

Lobes  of  the  leaves  rather  obtuse.  Eibs  and  vittas  of  the  fruit  conspi- 
cuous when  dry 1.  Jtough  C. 

Lobes  of  the  leaves  pointed.  Fruit  very  smooth,  without  ribs  or  vittas  2.  Wild  C. 


The  garden  Chervil  (C.  sativum^  Eng.  Bot.  1. 1268;  Anthriscus  Cerefolium^ 
Brit.  El.),  a native  of  south-eastern  Europe,  may  occasionally  be  found  in 
waste  places  near  where  it  has  been  cultivated.  It  is  a more  slender  plant 
than  i\xQwild  (7.,  the  leaves  more  dissected,  with  shorter  segments,  the  umbels 
mostly  lateral  and  sessile,  and  the  fruit  evidently  beaked. 

1.  Rough  Chervil.  Chserophyllum  temulum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1521.) 

An  erect  biennial,  2 to  3 feet  high,  and  rough  with  short  reflexed  hairs. 
Leaves  twice  pinnate  or  ternate,  with  ovate  or  wedge-shaped,  pinnatifid  or 
toothed  segments,  more  or  less  hairy,  especially  on  tlie  upper  side ; tlie  lobes 
short  and  rather  obtuse,  never  elongated  and  pointed  as  in  the  wild  C.  and 
the  sweet  CicHg.  Umbels  of  few  rays,  witliout  a general  involucre  ; the 
partial  involucres  of  5 or  6 broadly-lanceolate  bracts,  shorter  than  the 
pedicels.  Outer  petals  of  the  umbel  rather  large.  Fruit  the  size  of  that  of 
the  wild  C.,  but  with  5 obtuse  ribs  and  vittas  between  them. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  all  across 
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Russian  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Frequent 
in  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  the  Scotch  Highlands.  FI.  summer. 

2.  "Wild  Chervil.  Chserophyllum  sylvestre,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  752.  Anthriscus,  Brit.  El.) 

The  perennial,  or  perhaps  only  biennial,  stock  descends  into  a tap-root. 
Stems  hairy,  erect,  and  branched,  2 to  3 feet  high.  Lower  leaves  on  long 
stalks,  twice  pinnate,  with  ovate -lanceolate  pointed  segments,  deeply  pin- 
natifid  and  toothed ; upper  leaves  smaller,  on  shorter  stalks,  all  more  or 
less  hairy.  Umbels  rather  numerous,  not  large,  of  8 or  10  rays,  with  small 
white  flowers.  No  general  involucre,  but  the  partial  ones  of  several  bracts. 
Fruits  about  3 lines  long,  very  smooth  and  shining,  without  ribs  or  vittas, 
narrowed  at  the  top,  but  without  any  distinct  beak. 

Under  hedges,  on  the  borders  of  fields,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia.  In  Britain,  one  of  the  commonest  Umhellates.  FI.  spring, 

3.  Burr  Chervil.  Chserophyllum  Anthriscus,  Lam. 

(^Scandix,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  818.  Anthriscus  vulgaris.,  Brit.  FI.) 

An  erect,  branched,  hairy  annual,  attaining  near  2 feet  in  height,  with 
nearly  as  much  the  habit  of  a Caucalis  as  of  a Chervil.  Leaves  not  large, 
twice,  or  the  lower  ones  thrice  pinnate,  with  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate  seg- 
ments, pinnately  lobed  and  toothed.  Umbels  small,  on  short  peduncles, 
opposite  to  the  leaves,  of  3 to  7 rays,  without  general  involucres,  and  but 
few  bracts  to  the  partial  ones.  Fruits  ovoid-oblong,  not  2 lines  long,  co- 
vered with  short,  hooked  bristles,  and  narrowed  at  the  top  into  a very 
short,  smooth  beak. 

A weed  of  cultivation,  probably  of  south  European  origin,  but  readily 
spreading  with  our  crops,  and  now  established  in  scattered  localities  over 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  Rather  frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  more 
scarce  in  Scotland.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 


XXXIII.  CAUCALIS.  CAUCALIS. 

Hairy  annuals,  with  dissected  leaves.  Umbels  usually  compound,  with 
partial  involucres  of  several  simple  bracts,  or  rarely  wanting.  Outer  petals 
usually  larger,  and  deeply  bifid.  Fruit  ovoid,  covered  with  prickles  or 
bristles.  Carpels  with  3 or  7 dorsal  ribs,  and  2 on  the  inner  face  ; vittas  single 
under  each  furrow.  Albumen  more  or  less  furrowed  on  the  inner  face, 

A small  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  genus,  one  of  the  few  natural 
ones  in  the  family,  if  retained  entire.  It  is  well  distinguished  from  Carrot 
by  the  involucre,  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  and  of  the  albumen  ; from  the 
bristle-fruited  Chervils  by  the  want  of  the  smooth  tip  to  the  fruit ; from 
all  other  British  compound  Umhellates  by  the  bristled  fruits* 

Umbels  opposite  to  the  leaves,  sessile,  or  on  peduncles  sborteJ  than 
the  rays. 

Umbels  contracted  into  little  sessile  heads.  Eruit  short  ....  1.  Knotted  C. 

Umbels  of  3 or  4 slender  rays.  Fruit  oblong,  with  a short  beak . . Burr  Chervil. 

Umbels  terminal,  or  on  peduncles  longer  than  the  rays. 

Fruit  not  2 lines  long,  with  short  bristles,  mostly  hooked. 

General  involucre  of  several  bracts  (often  very  small),  one  under 


each  of  the  outer  rays 2.  Upright  C. 

General  involucre  of  a single  bract  or  entirely  wanting  ....  3.  Spreading 
Fruit  3 or  4 lines  long  or  more,  with  long  prickles. 

Leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  much  cut,  short  segments  . 4.  Small  C. 
Leaves  once  pinnate,  with  long  pinnatifid  segments  . . . , , 5.  Broad  C, 
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1.  Knotted  Caucalis.  Caucalis  nodosa^  Sm, 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  199.  Torilis^  Brit.  FI.) 

Stems  procumbent  or  spreading,  scarcely  a foot  long.  Leaves  twice  pin- 
nate, with  small,  narrow,  pointed  segments.  Umbels  forming  little  heads, 
closely  sessile,  and  opposite  to  the  leaves  ; they  are  sometimes  composed  of 
2 or  3 exceedingly  short,  scarcely  distinct  rays,  sometimes  of  a simple  clus- 
ter. Fruits  smaller  than  in  the  other  species  ; the  outer  ones  covered  with 
short,  straight  or  hooked  bristles,  which  on  the  inner  ones  are  reduced  to 
mere  tubercles. 

On  roadsides  and  in  waste  places,  in  the  limestone  districts  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northward 
chiefly  as  a weed  of  cultivation.  Common  in  sunny  places  in  southern 
England  and  Ireland,  more  rare  in  the  north  and  in  southern  Scotland. 
FI.  spring  and  summer. 

2.  Upright  Caucalis.  Caucalis  Authriscus,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  987.  Torilis,  Brit.  El.  Sedge  Parsley.) 

Stem  erect,  attaining  2 or  even  3 feet,  with  slender,  wiry  branches, 
sprinkled,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  with  appressed,  stiff  hairs.  Leaves  once, 
or  the  lower  ones  twice  pinnate ; the  segments  lanceolate,  pinnatifid,  or 
coarsely  toothed ; the  lower  ones  of  each  leaf  stalked,  and  remote  from  the 
others.  Umbels  on  long,  slender  peduncles,  rather  small,  of  from  3 to  7 or 
8 rays.  Involucres,  both  general  and  partial,  of  small,  subulate  bracts,  one 
close  under  each  ray  and  often  not  readily  distinguished  at  first  sight. 
Petals  pink  or  white,  not  very  unequal  in  size.  Fruit  a small  burr,  being 
covered  with  short,  rough  bristles,  more  or  less  curved  inwards,  or  hooked 
at  the  top. 

In  hedges,  on  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  common  throughout  Europe 
and  central  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  all 
over  Britain.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  ^ 

3.  Spreading  Caucalis.  Caucalis  infesta.  Curt. 

(Eng.  Bot.  1314.  Torilis^  Brit.  FI.) 

Very  near  the  upright  C.,  but  usually  a rather  smaller  and  more  spread- 
ing plant ; the  general  involucre  is  either  entirely  wanting  or  reduced  to  a 
single  bract,  often  lanceolate,  and  the  bristles  of  the  fruit  are  usually  less 
cmwed,  but  with  a minute  hook  at  the  top  ; this  character  is  not  however  so 
constant  as  that  of  the  involucre. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  on  banks  and  roadsides,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  not  extending  into  Scandinavia.  In 
Britain,  chiefly  amongst  corn,  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of 
England.  It  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  several  local  Floras,  but  the 
upright  C.  is  often  mistaken  for  it.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

4.  Small  Caucalis.  Caucalis  daucoides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  197.) 

Erect  or  spreading,  and  much  branched,  seldom  above  a foot  high. 
Leaves  twice  or  three  times  pinnate,  with  rather  narrow,  but  short,  pin- 
natifid segments,  the  general  outline  of  the  leaf  being  broadly  triangular. 
Umbels  terminal  or  opposed  to  the  leaf,  on  rather  long  peduncles,  usually 
of  3 or  4 rays  only.  Greneral  involucre  of  one  bract,  partial  ones  of 
a few  hnear  bracts.  Flowers  white  or  pink,  the  outer  petals  occasionally 
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larger.  Fruits  nearly  sessile,  attaining,  when  ripe,  nearly  half  an  inch, 
covered  with  long,  stout  prickles.  There  are  usually  in  each  partial  umbel 
a few  barren  flowers  on  longer  pedicels. 

A cornfield  weed  of  southern  origin,  now  widely  spread  over  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  Apparently  well  established  in  some  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England.  FI.  with  the  corn. 

5.  Broad  Caucalis.  Caucalis  latifolia^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  198.) 

Stem  seldom  a foot  high,  erect  or  spreading,  and  branched  at  the  base. 
Leaves  much  less  divided  than  in  the  other  species,  being  simply  pinnate, 
with  oblong-lanceolate  segments,  the  lowest  above  an  inch  long,  and  pin- 
natifid,  the  others  gradually  diminishing  to  the  top,  and  less  deeply  cut. 
Umbels  terminal  or  opposite  the  leaves,  on  stout  peduncles,  consisting  of 
2 or  more  rays.  Involucres,  both  general  and  partial,  of  broad,  thin  bracts. 
Flowers  white  or  purple,  the  outer  petals  large.  Fruit  4 or  5 lines  long, 
the  primary  and  secondary  ribs  equally  prominent,  with  long,  straight  or 
hooked  prickles. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  in  southern  Europe  and  west-central  Asia, 
often  establishing  itself  for  a time  in  more  northern  localities.  Occasion- 
ally found  as  a cornfield  weed  in  several  counties  of  England.  FI.  with 
the  corn. 


^ - V.  - 

XXXIY.  CARROT.  DAUCUS. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  involucres 
of  several  linear,  pinnatifid  or  divided  bracts.  Fruit,  ovoid,  prickly  on  the 
ribs,  the  4 secondary  ribs  more  prominent  than  the  3 primary  dorsal  ones. 
Albumen  not  furrowed. 

A genus  of  very  few  real  species,  although  the  published  forms  are  now 
numerous ; they  are  widely  spread  over  most  cultivated  or  maritime  parts 
of  the  globe. 


1.  Common  Carrot.  Baucus  Carota^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1174.) 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  1 to  3 feet  high,  with  a tap-root.  Lower 
leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  deeply  3-lobed  or  pinnatifid  segments, 
usually  lanceolate  or  linear,  sometimes  short  and  crenate  ; upper  leaves  with 
fewer  and  narrower  divisions.  Umbels  terminal,  rather  large,  with  nume- 
rous crowded  rays ; the  inner  ones  very  short,  the  outer  much  longer,  and 
usually  closing  over  after  flowering,  so  as  to  give  a concave  or  globular  form 
to  the  umbel,  with  the  fruit  inside.  Bracts  of  both  involucres  usually  divided 
into  3 or  5 long  linear  lobes.  Fruit  covered  with  prickles,  of  which  the  larger 
ones  are  often  much  flattened  at  the  base. 

Probably  an  original  native  of  the  seacoasts  of  southern  Europe,  but  of 
very  ancient  cultivation,  and  sows  itself  most  readily,  soon  degenerating  to 
the  wild  form  with  a slender  root,  and  now  most  abundant  in  fields,  pas- 
tures, waste  places,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  Common 
in  Britain,  especially  near  the  sea.  FI.  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  A 
decidedly  maritime  variety,  with  the  leaves  somewhat  fleshy,  with  shorter 
segments,  more  or  less  thickened  peduncles,  more  spreading  umbels,  and 
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more  flattened  prickles  to  the  fruits,  is  often  considered  as  a distinct  spe- 
cies (-D.  maritimuSj  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2560). 


XXXY.  HEMLOCK.  CONIUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  involucres 
and  small  white'  flowers.  Fruit  broadly  ovate,  somewhat  laterally  com- 
pressed, without  distinct  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  5 prominent  ribs, 
which  when  ripe  are  often  slightly  waved  or  crenated.  Xo  vittas.  Albumen 
with  a deep  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A single  species,  with  the  short  fruit  of  an  Apium  or  Seribane^  but  difier- 
ing  essentially  in  the  deeply  furrowed  albumen. 

1.  Common  Hemlock.  Conium  maculatum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1191.) 

An  erect,  branching  annual  or  biennial,  3 to  5 feet  high  or  sometimes 
more,  usually  glabrous,  and  emitting  a nauseous  smell  when  bruised. 
Leaves  large  and  much  divided  into  numerous  small  ovate  or  lanceolate 
deeply-cut  segments ; the  upper  leaves  gradually  smaller  and  less  divided. 
Umbels  terminal,  not  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  of  10,  12,  or  even  15 
rays.  Bracts  short  and  lanceolate ; those  of  the  general  involucre  variable 
in  number those  of  the  partial  ones  almost  always  3,  turned  to  the  out- 
side-of  the  umbel.  Fruit  about  2 hues  long. 

On  the  banks  of  streams,  along  hedges,  and  the  borders  of  fields,  etc., 
widely  spread  over  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  though  not  always  common. 
Generally  distributed  over  Britain.  FI.  swmmer. 


XXXYI.  PHYSOSPERM.  PHYSOSPEEMUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  involucres. 
Flowers  white.  Fruit  2-lobed,  the  carpels  nearly  globular,  and  attached  by 
a narrow  edge,  each  with  5 scarcely  visible  rays,  and  single  vittas  to  the 
interstices.  Albumen  with  a longitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  from  Europe  and  temperate  Asia. 

1.  Cornish  Physosperm.  Physospermnm  cornnbiensej  DC. 

{Ligusticum.  Eng.  Bot.  t.  683.) 

Stock  perennial.  Stem  erect,  almost  leafless,  to  2 feet  high,  slightly 
branched.  Eadical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  twice  or  thrice  ternate ; the  seg- 
ments ovate  or  cuneate,  and  deeply  cut.  Umbels  terminal,  of  10  to  12  rays, 
with  rather  large,  white  flowers.  Involucres,  both  general  and  partial,  of 
very  few  linear  bracts.  The  fruits  have  the  appearance  of  two  little  smooth 
bladders,  placed  face  to  face,  with  a loose  seed  in  each. 

A mountain  plant,  occurring  here  and  there  along  the  great  European 
chain  from  the  Asturias  to  the  Caucasus,  and  reappearing  in  a few  very 
hmited  localities  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  Fl.  late  in  summer.  The 
Continental  plant  is  by  some  botanists  considered  as  a distinct  species  from 
the  British  one,  but  the  characters  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
examination  of  single  specimens. 
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XXXYII.  SMVRNIUM.  SMYRNIUM. 

Leaves  entire  or  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  either  without  involu- 
cres or  only  a very  few  small  bracts.  Flowers  yellow.  Fruit  2-lobed  ; the 
carpels  ovoid,  attached  by  the  very  narrow  face,  each  with  3 prominent, 
angular  ribs,  and  several  vittas  under  the  interstices.  Albumen  with  a lon- 
gitudinal furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  western 
Asia. 


1.  Common  Sm3rrnium.  Sm3rrnium  Olusatrum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  230.  Alexanders^ 

A coarse,  erect  annual  or  biennial,  2 to  4 feet  high,  and  nearly  glabrous. 
Lower  leaves  twice  or  thrice,  upper  ones  but  once  ternate  ; the  segments 
broadly  ovate,  coarsely  toothed  or  3-lobed,  2 or  more  inches  long  and  broad, 
and  often  of  a yellowish  green.  Umbels  terminal,  of  8 to  12  rays.  Flowers 
of  a greenish  yellow,  much  crowded  in  the  partial  umbels.  As  the  fruit 
ripens,. the  peduncles  are  often  much  thickened  under  the  umbels.  Carpels 
above  3 lines  long,  very  angular. 

In  meadows  and  waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  all  round  the  Me- 
diterranean and  up  western  Europe  to  the  English  Channel.  Probably 
really  indigenous  in  several  of  the  maritime  counties  of  southern  England 
and  Ireland,  and,  having  been  formerly  much  cultivated,  has  spread  into 
many  inland  parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  in  the  vicinity  of  old 
castles  and  gardens.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 


XXXVIII.  CORIANDER.  COEIANDRUM. 

Fruit  globular,  not  readily  separating  into  the  two  carpels,  crowned  by 
the  conspicuous  teeth  of  the  calyx,  the  ribs  scarcely  prominent,  and  no 
vittas. 

A single  species,  very  distinct  in  the  form  of  the  fruit. 

1.  Common  Coriander.  Coriandrum  sativum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  67.) 

An  erect,  branching,  glabrous  annual,  1 to  1^  feet  high,  emitting  a very 
disagreeable  smell  when  rubbed.  Lowest  leaves  once  or  twice  pinnate,  with 
broadly-ovate  or  cuneate,  deeply-cut  segments ; the  others  more  divided, 
with  linear  segments,  few  and  slender  in  the  uppermost.  Umbels  terminal, 
rather  small,  of  5 to  8 rays,  without  general  involucre,  and  only  a few  small 
slender  bracts  to  the  partial  ones.  Flowers  white,  the  outer  petals  larger. 
Fruits  about  2 lines  long. 

A native  of  the  Levant,  long  since  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  occasionally 
spreading  as  a weed  of  cultivation.  Said  to  be  established  as  such  in  some 
of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer. 


XXXV.  THE  AHALIA  FAMILY.  AEALIACE^. 
Shrubs,  trees,  or  climbers,  rarely  herbs,  differing  from  TIm~ 
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hellates  in  their  simple  (solitary  or  paniculate)  umbels,  and 
the  fruit  more  or  less  succulent,  consisting  often  of  more  than 
2 (from  2 to  10)  carpels,  which  do  not  separate  so  readily  as 
in  TImhellates,  usually  forming  a single  berry.  The  styles  also 
are  sometimes  united. 

A considerable  Order,  widely  spread  over  tlie  warmer  regions  of  the  globe, 
represented  in  Europe  by  a single  species.  Some  species  of  Aralia  are  also 
occasionally  cultivated  in  gardens. 

I.  IVY.  HEDERA. 

Petals  not  cohering  at  the  top.  Cells  of  the  ovary  5 or  10.  Styles  short, 
usually  cohering  in  a single  mass. 

A genus  extending  nearly  over  the  whole  range  of  the  Order,  but  whose 
precise  distinctive  characters,  and  consequently  the  number  of  species  it 
should  contain,  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  settled. 

1.  Common  Ivy.  Hedera  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1267.) 

A woody,  evergreen  climber ; when  wild  the  lower,  slender  branches  spread 
along  the  ground,  with  small  leaves,  whilst  the  main  stems  climb  up  trees, 
rocks,  or  buildings  to  a great  height,  adhering  by  means  of  small,  rootlike 
excrescences.  Leaves  thick  and  shining,  ovate,  angular,  or  3-  or  5-lobed ; 
those  of  the  barren  stems  usually  much  more  divided  than  the  upper  ones. 
Flowering  branches  bushy,  projecting  a foot  or  two  from  the  climbing 
stems,  each  bearing  a short  raceme  or  panicle  of  nearly  globular  umbels. 
Flowers  of  a yellowish  green.  Border  of  the  calyx  entire,  scarcely  promi- 
nent, about  halfway  up  the  ovary.  Petals  5,  broad  and  short.  Stamens  5. 
Styles  united  into  a single,  very  short  one.  Berry  smooth  and  black,  with 
from  2 to  5 seeds. 

In  woods,  on  rocks  and  old  buildings,  common  in  western  and  southern 
Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  west-central  Asia,  scarcely  penetrating  into 
central  Europe,  except  where  the  winters  are  very  mild.  Extends  over  the 
whole  of  Britain.  FI.  late  in  autumn. 


XXXYI.  MISTLETOE  FAMILY.  LOEAXTHACE^. 

Shrubby  or  half-succulent  evergreens,  parasitic  on  the 
branches  of  trees,  with  jointed  branches,  opposite  thicldsh 
leaves,  and  no  stipules.  Calyx  combined  with  the  ovary,  either 
entirely  so  or  appearing  only  in  the  shape  of  an  entire  or 
toothed  border  round  its  summit.  Petals  4.  Stamens  4, 
opposite  the  petals,  and  usually  inserted  on  them  (or,  in  a few 
exotic  species,  the  petals  are  wanting,  and  the  stamens  reduced 
to  3,  2,  or  1).  Ovary  1-celled,  with  a simple  style  or  stigma. 
Fruit  a 1-seeded  berry. 

A considerable  tropical  family,  with  but  very  few  representatives  in  the 
more  temperate  regions,  and  no  exotic  species  are  at  present  in  cultivation. 

2 A 
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The  affinities  of  the  Order  are  perhaps  greater  with  the  Sandalicood  family 
among  Monoclilamyds  than  with  the  Calyciflofes,  with  which  they  are  here 
associated  ; but  they  could  not  weU  be  removed  thither  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  general  principles  of  the  Candollean  arrangement. 

I.  MISTLETOE.  VISCUM. 

Tlowers  dioecious.  Calyx  without  any  prominent  border.  Anthers  in 
the  males  sessile  in  the  centre  of  the  petals,  opening  in  several  pores.  Stigma 
in  the  females  sessile  on  the  ovary. 

The  genus,  taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  consists  of  a considerable 
number  of  species,  ranging  over  nearly  the  whole  area  of.  the  family,  but  it 
has  been  recently  proposed  to  reduce  it  to  the  single  European  species. 

1.  Common  Mistletoe.  Viscum  album,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1470.) 

Stems  becoming  woody  when  old,  with  repeatedly  forked,  succulent 
branches,  forming  dense  tufts  of  a yellowish  green,  attaining  1 to  2 feet  in 
diameter,  and  attached  by  a thickened  base  to  the  branches  of  trees.  Leaves 
entire,  varying  from  narrow-oblong  to  nearly  obovate,  thick  and.  fleshy,  and 
always  obtuse.  Flowers  almost  sessile  in  the  forks  of  the  branches  ; the 
males  3 to  5 together,'  in  a somewhat  cup-shaped,  fleshy  bract,  with  4 short, 
thick,  triangular  petals  ; the  females  solitary,  or  rarely  2 or  3 together  in  a 
cup-shaped  bract.  The  petals  very  minute.  Berry  white,  semi-transparent, 
. enclosing  a single  seed,  surrounded  by  a very  glutinous  pulp. 

On  a great  variety  of  trees,  but  especially  on  the  Apple,  extending  over 
the  whole  of  temperate  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  far 
into  Asia,  but  not  everywhere  abundant.  Common  in  southern  and.  espe- 
cially western  England ; rare  in  the  north,  and  not  known  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland.  FI.  spring. 


XXXVII.  THE  COEXEL  FAMILY.  COEXACE^. 

Limited  in  Europe  to  the  single  genus  Cornel,  with  which 
are  associated  two  or  three  ullied  tropical  genera,  scarcely  dif- 
fering from  the  Aralia  family,  except  in  their  erect,  not  climb- 
ing habit,  the  more  generally  opposite  leaves,  and  the  more 
complete  union  of  the  carpels  and  styles. 

Among  the  exotic  genera  cultivated  in  our  gardens  may  be  mentioned  the 
.Japanese  Aucuha  (of  which  however  we  only  possess  the  female)  and  the 
Fenthamia  fragifera  from  the  Himalaya. 

I.  CORNEL.  CORNUS. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  very  rarely  herbs,  with  opposite  (or  in  one  exotic  species 
alternate),  undivided  leaves,  and  rather  small  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs 
without  bracts,  or  in  umbels  or  heads  surrounded  by  braets,  which  are 
sometimes  coloured  and  petal-hke.  Calyx,  4 small  teeth  round  the  summit 
of  the  ovary.  Petals  4,  valvular  in  the  bud.  Stamens  4,^alternating  with 
the  petals.  Style  simple.  Ovary  2-celled,  with  a single  pendulous  ovule  in 
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each  cell.  Fruit  a berry-like  drupe ; the  stone  1-  or  2-celled,  with  1 seed 
iiL  each  cell.  Seeds  with  a fleshy  albumen  and  a rather  long  embryo. 

A genus  not  numerous  in  species,  but  extending  over  the  temperate  and 
colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  new  and  the  old 
world.  It  was  formerly  included  in  the  Honeysuckle  family,  from  wliich  it 
differs  chiefly  in  the  distinct  petals,  valvular  in  the  bud. 


Low  herb.  Umbel  surrounded  by  4 petal-like  bracts 1.  Dwarf  C. 

Shrub.  Flowers  in  a corymb,  without  bracts 2.  Common  C. 


Some  other  shrubby  species  of  Cornel  are  often  planted  in  our  shrub- 
beries, especially  C.  alha^  alternifolia^  wcidL  Jioriday  from  North  America,  and 
C.  mas  from  southern  Europe. 

1.  Dwarf  Cornel.  Cornns  suecica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  310.) 

Unlike  as  this  little  herb  is  to  the  common  (7.,  its  generic  affinity  may  be 
traced  through  the  exotic  C.  Jlorida.  It  has  a slender,  creeping  perennial 
rootstock,  with  annual  stems,  barely  6 inches  high,  and  usually  simple. 
Leaves  sessile,  ovate,  entire,  seldom  above  an  inch  long,  with  5 or  some- 
times 7 longitudinal  nerves,  and  sprinkled  with  a few  very  minute,  closely- 
appressed  hairs.  Flowers  very  small,  in  a little  terminal  umbel,  surrounded 
by  4 large,  broad,  petal-like,  white  bracts,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  umbel 
the  appearance  of  a single  flower  with  4 petals.  The  real  petals  are  very 
minute,  of  a dark  purple.  Drupes  small  and  red,  resembling  berries. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  northern  Europe,  extending  into  the  Arctic 
Circle  nearly  all  round  the  globe.  Abundant  in  Scandinavia,  and  descend- 
ing southward  to  northern  Germany.  Not  uncommon  in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, reappearing  in  north-eastern  England,  but  not  in  Ireland.  FI.  sum- 
oner^  rather  late. 

2.  Common  Cornel.  Comus  san^ninea,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  249.  Dogwood.) 

An  erect  shrub,  of  5 or  6 feet.  Leaves  opposite,  broadly  ovate,  and 
stalked  ; when  young,  hoary  or  silky,  with  closely  appressed  hairs  ; but 
when  full-grown,  green  and  nearly  glabrous.  Flowers  numerous,  forming 
terminal  cymes  of  1^  to  2 inches  in  diameter,  without  bracts ; the  calyx 
and  peduncles  covered  with  a mealy  down.  Petals  of  a dull  white,  lan- 
ceolate, nearly  3 lines  long.  Drupes  globular,  almost  black,  and  very 
bitter. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  in  temperate  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  extend- 
ing northwards  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Abundant  in  southern  England, 
becoming  scarce  in  the  north,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  wild  anywhere  in 
Scotland,  and  only  in  a very  few  localities  in  Ireland.  FI.  early  summer. 


XXXVIII.  THE  HONEYSUCKLE  FAMILY. 

CAPHirOLIACE.E. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  no  stipules. 
Flowers  usually  in  terminal  heads,  corymbs,  or  panicles,  more 
rarely  axillary.  Calyx  combined  with  the  ovary,  witli  an  en- 
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tire  or  toothed  border,  sometimes  scarcely  prominent.  Co- 
rolla monopetalous,  5-  or  rarely  4-lobed,  regular  or  somewhat 
irregular,  with  the  lobes  overlapping  each  other  in  the  bud. 
Stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alternating 
with  its  lobes,  either  of  the  same  number  or  one  less,  or  rarely 
double  the  number.  Ovary  inferior,  with  8 to  5 cells,  and  as 
many  stigmas,  either  sessile  or  borne  on  short  styles,  or  united 
on  the  summit  of  a single  style.  Fruit  usually  succulent, 
with  1 to  5 cells.  Seeds  solitary  or  few  in  each  cell,  with  a 
fleshy  albumen. 

The  Honey  sudd  e family  is  not  a very  natural  one,  but  tolerably  well 
defined,  difiering  from  tlie  exotic  opposite-leaved  genera  of  the  Madder 
family  chiefiy  in  the  want  of  real  stipules  ; from  the  Valerian  and  Teasel 
families  in  the  compound  ovary. 

Stiiimas  several.  Corolla  spreading,  with  a ver\'  short  tube. 

Low  herb.  Leaves  once,  twice,  or  thrice  ternate 1.  Moschatel. 

Tall  herb,  or  tree.  Leaves  pinnate  2.  Elder. 

Shrubs.  Leaves  entire  or  palmately  lobed 3.  Viburnum. 

Style  single.  Corolla  narrowed  into  a tube  at  the  base. 

Shrubs  or  climbers.  Stamens  5 4.  Honeysuckle. 

Trailing  perennial.  Stamens  4 5.  LiNNiEA. 

The  Snotvherry  (Symphoricarpos)^  Leycesteria^  and  Weiyela,  of  our  gar- 
dens, belong  also  to  this  family. 

I.  MOSCATEL.  ADOXA. 

Leaves  ternately  divided.  Calyx  with  2 or  3 spreading  teeth  or  lobes. 
Corolla  with  a very  short  tube,  and  4 or  5 spreading  divisions.  Stamens 
8 or  10,  in  pairs,  alternating  with  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  and  inserted 
on  a little  ring  at  its  base.  Styles  3 to  5,  very  short,  united  at  the  base. 
Ovary  3-  to  5-celled,  with  one  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a berry. 

A genus  consisting  of  a single  species,  with  very  different  foliage  and 
stamens  from  those  of  other  Caprifoliaeeee^  but  in  other  respects  much 
more  nearly  allied  to  tliem  than  to  the  Aralia  family,  among  which  it  has 
until  recently  been  classed. 

1.  Tuberous  Moscatel.  Adoxa  Moscbatellina,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  453.) 

A low,  glabrous  herb,  of  a light  green  colour  in  all  its  parts  ; the  root- 
stock  covered  with  a few  thick  scales  the  remains  of  old  leafstalks,  and  emit- 
ting creeping,  half-underground  runners.  Badical  leaves  stalked,  once, 
twice,  or  even  three  times  ternate,  with  broad,  deeply  3-iobed  segments. 
Flower-stems  radical,  from  4 to  6 inches  high,  with  a single  pair  of  leaves 
on  short  stalks,  and  but  once  ternate.  Flowers  pale  green,  in  a little 
globular  head  at  the  top  of  the  stems,  containing  usually  5 ; the  terminal 
one  with  2 divisions  to  the  calyx,  and  4 to  the  corolla,  and  8 stamens  ; 
whilst  the  4 lateral  flowers  have  3 divisions  to  the  calyx,  and  5 to  the 
corolla,  with  10  stamens  ; but  these  numbers  are  not  quite  constant.  Berry 
green  and  fleshy,  most  frequently  containing  but  a single  seed. 

On  moist,  shady  banks,  in  woods  and  other  shady  places,  especially  in 
hilly  districts,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and  a part  of 
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North  America,  extending  far  into  the  Arctic  regions,  and  ascending  to  the 
highest  alpine  summits.  In  southern  Europe,  chiefly  confined  to  moun- 
tains. Common  in  Britain.  FI.  spring. 


II.  ELiBER.  SAMBUOUS. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  tall  herbs,  with  opposite  pinnate  leaves,  and  large  cymes 
of  numerous,  rather  small,  white  flowers.  Calyx  with  a border  of  5 small 
teeth.  Corolla  with  a very  short  tube,  and  5 spreading  divisions,  so  as  to 
appear  rotate.  Stamens  5,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  coroUa.  Stigma 
sessile,  3-  to  5-lobed.  Emit  a berry,  or,  strictly  speaking,  a berry-like  drupe, 
with  3,  rarely  4,  seed-hke  stones,  each  containing  a single  seed. 

The  genus  consists  of  but  few  species,  spread  over  Europe,  temperate 
Asia,  and  North  America,  and  is  the  only  one  in  the  family  with  pinnate 
leaves. 


Tree.  Segments  of  the  leaves  ovate,  without  stipular  lobes 1.  Common  F. 

Herb.  Segments  lanceolate,  the  lowest  short,  broad,  and  close  to  the 

stem,  representing  stipules  2.  Dwarf  D. 


The  red-herried  F.  {S.racemosus)^  common,  in  our  shrubberies,  is  a native 
of  the  mountains  of  continental  Europe. 

1.  Common  Elder.  Sambucns  nigra,  Linn. 

' (Eng.  Bot.  t.  476.) 

A small  tree,  or  shrub,  with  the  stem  and  branches  full  of  pith.  Leaf- 
segments  5 to  7,  ovate,  pointed,  2 to  3 inches  long,  regularly  and  sharply 
toothed,  and  nearly  glabrous.  Cymes  5 or  6 inches  broad,  several  times 
branched,  the  first  time  into  4 or  5,  but  the  branches  less  numerous  at  each 
subsequent  division,  and  always  without  bracts.  Elowers  white  or  cream- 
coloured.  Eruits  black. 

In  woods,  coppices,  and  waste  places,  common  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  and  extending  itself  readily  from  cultivation 
further  northward.  Appears  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, but  only  introduced  into  Scotland.  FI.  summer.,  rather  early.  A 
garden  variety  has  deeply  and  finely-cut  segments  to  the  leaves. 

2.  Bwarf  Elder.  Sambucus  Ebulus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  475.  JDaneivort.) 

Stock  short  and  perennial,  with  annual,  erect  stems,  thick  and  pithy, 
slightly  branched,  2 to  3 feet  high.  Leaf-segments  7 to  11,  lanceolate,  2 to 
4 inches  long,  with  a small  one  on  each  side  of  the  leafstalk,  on  the  stem 
itself,  looking  like  stipules.  Cymes  less  regular,  and  rather  smaller  than  in 
the  common  A.,  with  only  3 primary  branches.  Elowers  sweet-scented,  of 
a pure  white,  or  tnitcd  with  purple  on  the  outside.  Eiaiits  black. 

On  roadsides,  in  rubbishy  wastes,  and  stony  places,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  and  west-central  Asia,  extending  northward  to  southern 
Sweden.  Occurs  in  several  parts  of  Britain,  and  may  be  really  indigenous 
in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England  and  Ireland,  ahhough  it  is 
believed  by  many  to  be  even  there  an  introduced  plant.  FI.  summer,  later 
than  the  common  F. 
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III.  VIBURNUM.  VIBURNUM. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  undivided  or  palmately-lobed  leaves  and 
whitish  flowers  in  terminal  cymes.  Calyx  with  a border  of  5 small  teeth. 
Corolla  with  a short  campanulate  tube  (in  some  exotic  species  much  longer) 
and  5 spreading  divisions.  Stamens  5,  inserted  near  the  base  of  the  corolla. 
Stigmas  3 or  2,  sessile  or  on  very  short  styles.  Ovary  3-  or  2-celled  in  a 
very  young  stage,  but  at  the  time  of  flowering  1-celled,  with  a single  ovule. 
Fruit  a 1 -seeded  berry. 

A ratlier  larae  and  widely-spread  genus,  extending  further  into  the  tro- 
pical regions  of  both  the  new  and  the  old  world  than  any  other  of  the 
family.  The  flowers,  at  first  sight  very  much  like  those  of  the  JElder^  have 
yet  a more  distinct  tube,  and  the  foliage  is  very  difierent. 

Leaves  toothed,  undivided,  downy  underneath.  Flowers  all  small 

and  perfect 1.  Mealy  V. 

Leaves  3 to  5-lobed,  glabrous.  Outer  flowers  of  the  cyme  large, 

without  stamens  or  pistils 3.  GuelderSose  V. 

The  Laurustinus  of  our  gardens  is  a species  of  Viburnum  from  southern 
Europe. 

1.  Mealy  Viburnum.  Viburnum  Lantana^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  331.  Wayfaring-tree}) 

A large,  much  branched  shrub,  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  thickly 
covered  with  a soft  mealy  down.  Leaves  ovate,  3 to  5 inches  long,  cordate 
at  the  base,  bordered  by  small  pointed  teeth,  very  soft  and  velvety  on  the 
upper  side,  with  a more  mealy  whitish  down  underneath,  witliout  any 
glands  to  the  leafstalks.  Flowers  small  and  wliite,  in  dense  cymes  of  2 
to  3 inclies  diameter.  Berries  somewhat  oblong,  of  a purplish  black. 

In  woods  and  hedges,  all  over  temperate  and  southern  Em*ope  to  the  Cau- 
casus, penetrating  far  into  Scandinavia.  Not  unfrequent  in  southern  Eng- 
land, but  very  doubtfully  indigenous  in  the  northern  counties  or  in  Scotland, 
and  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  early  summer. 

2.  Guelder-Rose  Viburnum.  Viburnum  Opulus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  332.  Guelder-JRose.) 

Not  generally  a tall  shrub  when  wild,  but  it  will  grow  into  a small  tree, 
and  is  always  glabrous  in  all  its  parts.  Leaves  2 or  3 inches  broad,  divided 
to  near  the  middle  into  3 or  sometimes  5 broad  angular  pointed  lobes,  which 
are  usually  coarsely  toothed  or  again  lobed ; the  slender  leafstalks  have  2 or 
more  sessile  glands  at  the  top,  and  2 or  more  linear  fringe-like  appendages 
at  the  base.  Flower-cymes  like  those  of  the  mealy  V.,  except  that  the  outer 
flowers  become  much  enlarged,  attaining  often  near  an  inch  in  diameter,  but, 
having  neither  stamens  nor  styles,  they  are  perfectly  barren.  Berries 
globular,  of  a blackish  red. 

In  hedges  and  coppices,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  extending  into  the 
Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  however,  much  less  frequent  in  Scotland  than 
in  England  and  Ireland.  FI.  summer,  rather  early.  The  Guelder-Rose  of 
our  gardens  is  a variety,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a monstrosity,  in  which 
all  the  flowers  are  enlarged  and  barren,  giving  the  cyme  a globular  shape. 
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IV.  MOWEVSUCKIsi;.  LONICEEA. 

Shrubs,  or  tall  climbers,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  and  white,  yellowish, 
pink,  or  red  flowers,  two  or  more  together  in  terminal  or  axillary  heads. 
Calyx  with  a border  of  5 small  teeth.  Corolla  with  a more  or  less  elongated 
tube,  and  an  oblique  limb  either  5-lobed  or  in  two  lips,  the  upper  one  4- 
lobed,  the  lower  entire.  Stamens  5.  Style  filiform,  with  a capitate  stigma. 
Ovary  2-  or  3-celled,  with  several  ovules  in  each  cell.  Berry  small,  with  one 
or  very  few  seeds. 

A considerable  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America.  It  is  really  a natural  one,  and  very  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  adjoining  genera  by  the  flowers,  although  the  two  principal 
groups  into  which  it  is  separable,  the  climbing  true  Honeysuckles  and  the 
erect  fly  Honeysuckles,  are  at  first  sight  rather  dissimilar  in  aspect. 


Climbers.  Flowers  long,  in  terminal  beads. 

AU  tbe  leaves  distinct  at  the  base 1.  Common  II. 

Leaves  of  the  one  or  two  uppermost  pairs  joined  together  at  the  base  2.  FerfoUate  H. 
Erect  shrub.  Flowers  short,  two  together  on  short  axillary  pe- 
duncles   3.  Fly  a. 


Several  exotic  species  of  both  sections  are  much  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
and  shrubberies. 

1.  Common  l^oneysnckle.  Kflonicera  Periclymenum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  800.  Woodbine.) 

A woody  climber,  scrambling  over  brushes  and  trees  to  a considerable 
height.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  glabrous  above,  usually  slightly  downy  or' 
hairy  underneath  ; the  lower  ones  contracted  at  the  base  or  stalked,  the  upper 
ones  rounded  and  closely  sessile,  but  not  united.  Flowers  several  together, 
closely  sessile  in  terminal  heads,  which  are  always  stalked  above  the  last 
leaves.  Corolla  about  1^  inches  long.  Berries  small  and  red. 

In  woods,  thickets,  and  hedges,  in  western  and  central  Europe,  from 
southern  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  not  extending  eastward  to 
the  Eussian  frontier.  Common  in  Britain,  extending  to  its  northern  extre- 
mity. HI.  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  Perfoliate  Koneysuckle.  I*onicera  Caprifolium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  799.) 

Very  much  like  the  common  H.,  but  quite  glabrous ; the  leaves  broader,  the 
uppermost  pairs  in  the  flowering  branches  united  at  the  base,  and  the  heads 
of  flowers  closely  sessile  within  a pair  of  leaves  united  into  a single  broadly 
rounded  perfoliate  leaf;  or  the  flowers  are  sometimes  separated  into  two 
tiers,  with  a perfoliate  leaf  under  each. 

In  hedges  and  woods,  in  central  and  sou th-e '.stern  Europe,  and  perhaps 
western  Asia,  but  often  confounded  with  tlie  two  common  southeim  species, 
L.  implexa  and  L.  etrusca.  Not  truly  wild  in  Britain,  but,  long  since  cul- 
tivated for  ornament,  it  has  established  itself  in  some  counties  of  England 
and  the  south  of  Scotland  so  as  to  become  almost  natm’alized.  FI.  sipring 
and  early  summer. 

3.  Ply  Honeysuckle.  laonicera  Xylosteum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  916.) 

An  erect,  much  branched  shrub,  3 or  4 feet  high,  of  a pale  green,  and 
downy  in  all  its  parts.  Leaves  ovate,  entire,  and  stalked,  about  1^  inches 
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long.  Flowers  of  a pale-yellowish  white,  downy  and  scentless,  only  4 or 
5 hnes  long,  hanging  two  together  from  short  axillary  peduncles,  with  two 
small  narrow  bracts  close  imder  them.  Berries  bright  scarlet,  with  2 or  3 
seeds  in  each. 

In  thickets  and  hedges,  almost  all  ov^er  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  extend- 
ing northward  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Dispersed  over  various  parts  of  Britain, 
generally  introduced  from  cultivation,  but  believed  to  be  really  indigenous 
in  some  parts  of  south-eastern  England.  It  is  very  common  in  om*  slmub- 
beries.  FI.  early  summer. 


V.  ImINNIHA.  linn^a. 

Calyx  with  a border  of  5 teeth.  Corolla  campanulate,  5-lobed,  narrowed 
at  the  base  into  a short  tube.  Stamens  4.  b 

A genus  of  a single  species,  dedicated  to  the  great  master  of  natural 
science,  with  whom  it  was  an  especial  favourite. 

1.  northern  Ijiinnaea.  Linnsea  borealis,  Gronov. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  433.) 

A slender  evergreen,  creeping  and  trailing  along  the  ground  to  the  length 
of  a foot  or  more.  Leaves  opposite,  small,  broadly  ovate  or  obovate,  and 
slightly  toothed  at  the  top.  Flowering  branches  short  and  erect,  with  2 or 
3 pairs  of  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a long  slender  peduncle,  branched  near 
the  top  into  2 pedicels,  each  bearing  an  elegant,  gracefully  drooping,  and 
fragrant  flow^er  of  a pale  pink  or  white  colour,  about  5 lines  long.  Ovary 
globular  and  very  hairy,  tJie  rest  of  the  plant  more  or  less  covered  with  a 
very  minute  glandular  down,  or  sometimes  quite  glabrous. 

In  woods,  or  rarely  in  more  open  rocky  situations,  in  northern  Europe  and 
Asia  and  some  parts  of  North  America,  reappearing  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  central  Europe  even  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps.  In  Britain 
confined  to  the  fir-woods  of  some  of  the  eastern  counties  in  Scotland,  and  to 
a single  locahty  in  Northumberland.  FI.  summer. 


XXXIX.  THE  STELLATE  TRIBE.  STELLATE. 

(A  Tribe  of  the  Madder  family  or  Mubiacece.) 

Herbs,  with  angular  stems,  and  entire  leaves  in  whorls  of  4, 
6,  or  8 (that  is,  apparently  so,  for  two  opposite  ones  only  of 
each  whorl  are  real  leaves  with  buds  in  their  axils,  the  others, 
although  precisely  similar,  are  in  fact  stipules),  rarely  2 only, 
the  buds  and  branches  always  opposite.  Elowers  small,  in  ter- 
minal or  rarely  axillary  panicles  or  heads.  Calyx  combined 
'with  the  ovary,  either  entirely  so  or  rarely  with  a border  of  4 
or  5 teeth.  Corolla  monopetalous,  with  4 or  5 spreading  lobes. 
JStamens  as  many,  inserted  in  the  tube.  Ovary  inferior.  Style 
2-cleft  at  the  top,  with  a capitate  stigma  to  each  branch.  Emit 
indehiscent,  small,  dry  or  rarely  succulent,  usually  separating 
into  2 seed-like  carpels  with  one  seed  in  each.  Albumen  horny, 
with  a small  embryo. 
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The  Stellates  are  widely  diffused  over  the  globe,  especially  in  temperate 
regions ; in  the  tropics  they  are  more  rare,  except  in  mountainous  regions. 
They  form  a considerable  and  very  natural  tribe -in  the  great  Natural  Order 
of  Ruhiacece,  otherwise  unrepresented  in  Britain  or  even  in  Europe.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  ones  within  the  tropics,  distinguished  by  opposite 
leaves,  interpetiolar  stipules,  an  adherent  calyx,  and  a niouopetalous  corolla, 
and  includes  trees  and  shrubs  as  well  as  herbs.  Many  are  cultivated  in  our 
stoves,  greenhouses,  or  flower-beds,  including  the  genera  Coffea,  Gardenia^ 
Luculia,  Rentas^  Manettia,  Bowvardia,  etc. 

Corolla  with  a distinct  tube,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  lobes. 

Fruit  crowned  by  the  4 teeth  of  the  calyx.  Flowers  in  heads, 


surrounded  by  an  involucre  4.  Sheraedia. 

Calyx  not  distinct.  Flowers  in  panicles  3.  Aspekule. 

CoroUa  rotate,  the  tube  very  short  or  indistinct. 

IJruit  fleshy.  Corolla  usually  5-lobed  1.  Maddee. 

Fruit  dry.  Corolla  usually  4-lobed 2.  Gtalium. 


% 

I.  MABDKR.  EUBIA. 

A genus  only  distinguished  from  Galium  by  the  rather  larger  succulent 
fruit.  The  European  species  have  also  larger  leaves,  of  a firmer,  more  shin- 
ing texture,  and  the  flowers  have  often  5 instead  of  4 parts,  but  these  differ- 
ences scarcely  hold  good  in  the  South  American  species. 

The  species  are  not  numerous,  and  might  rather  be  considered  as  forming 
one  or  two  sections  of  Galium^  the  South  American  species  being  interme- 
diate between  the  two  genera  as  now  established. 

1.  "Wild  Madder.  Rubia  peregrina,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  851.) 

A straggling  herb,  of  a shining  green,  sometimes  very  dwarf,  sometimes 
trailing  over  bushes  and  hedges  to  the  length  of  several  feet,  clinging  by 
means  of  short  recurved  prickles  on  the  edges  and  midribs  of  the  leaves, 
and  sometimes  on  the  angles  of  the  stem.  Bootstock  and  sometimes  also 
the  base  of  the  stem  perennial  and  creeping.  Leaves  4 or  6 in  the  whorl, 
ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  1 to  inches  long,  on  very  short  stalks  or  nearly 
sessile.  Flowers  small,  greenish,  in  loose  axillary  or  terminal  panicles  ratlicr 
longer  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  usually  3-lobed.  Fruit  a small  black  2- 
lobed  berry. 

In  dry  woods,  and  stony  places,  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  and  east- 
ward to  the  Caucasus,  less  frequent  in  northern  France  and  Germany.  In 
Britain  scarcely  found  beyond  the  south-western  counties  of  England,  and 
the  coast  of  South  Wales.  FI.  all  summer. 

The  dyers'  Madder  {R.  tinctoria),  extensively  cultivated  in  southern 
Europe  for  the  scarlet  dye  furnished  by  its  roots,  differs  but  very  slightly 
from  the  wild  M.,  and  may  be  a mere  variety. 


II.  GABIUM.  GALIUM. 

Herbs,  with  weak,  quadrangular  stems,  sessile  leaves,  in  whorls  of  4,  0,  or 
8,  and  small  white,  yellow,  or  (in  exotic  speciosi  red  flowers,  in  axiilary  or 
terminal  trichotomous  cymes  or  panicles,  sometimes  reduced  to  small  clusters. 
Calyx  completely  combined  with  the  ovary,  without  any  visible  border. 
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Corolla  rotate,  the  tube  scarcely  pereeptible,  with  4 spreading  lobes.  Fruit 
small,  dry,  2-lobed,  with  1 seed  in  each  lobe. 

An  extensive  and  natural  genus,  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  new  as  well  as  of  the  old  world,  especially  abundant  in  Ei.y'ope 
and  northern  Asia,  penetrating  also  into  the  tropics,  but  there  chiefly  con- 
fined to  mountain  districts. 


Elowers  yellow. 

Leaves  4 in  each  whorl,  ovate.  Cymes  axillary,  shorter  than 

the  leaves 1.  Crosswort  G. 

Leaves  6 or  8 in  each  whorl,  linear.  Panicles  terminal  ....  2.  Yellow  G, 
Flowers  white. 

Leaves  in  fours. 

Fruit  hairy 8.  Northern  G, 

Fruit  glabrous. 

Leaves  ovate  or  lanceolate,  very  shining,  and  prickly  at  the 

edge Wild  Madder. 

Leaves  linear,  smooth  or  rough,  biit  not  prickly. 

Flowers  on  slender  pedicels.  Corolla  small  and  rotate  . 3.  Marsh  G, 
Flowers  nearly  sessile,  in  little  clusters.  Corolla  funnel- 

shaped  Common  Asperule. 

Leaves  6 or  8 in  each  whorl. 

Perennials.  Stem  smooth  or  rough  on  the  angles. 

Fruits  covered  with  long  hairs Woodruff  Asperule. 

Fruit  small,  smooth,  and  slightly  granulated. 

Lobes  of  the  corolla  ending  in  a fine  point.  Stems  usu- 
ally 1 to  2 feet,  and  rather  firm  at  the  base  ....  6.  Hedge  G. 

Lobes  of  the  corolla  scarcely  pointed.  Stems  short,  or 
very  slender. 

Leaves  4 or  6,  very  obtuse 3.  Marsh  G. 

Leaves  6 or  8,  mostly  pointed. 

Leaves  nearly  smooth 5.  Heath  G. 

Leaves  very  rough 4.  Swamp  G. 

Annuals.  Stem  very  rough  at  the  edges,  with  adhesive  hairs  or 
mbmte  prickles. 

Small,  very  slender  plant.  Fruit  very  .small,  granulated  or 

hairy 7.  Wall  G. 

Coarse  plants,  very  adhesive.  Fruit  rather  large,  usually 
covered  with  stiff  hairs  or  tubercles. 

Flowers  3 or  more,  in  axillary  panicles  longer  than  the 

leaves.  Fruiting  pedicels  straight 9.  Cleavers  G. 

Flowers  1 or  3,  on  axillary  peduncles,  shorter  than  the 

leaves.  Fruiting  pedicels  roUed  inwards lO.  Corn  G. 


1.  Grosswort  Galium.  Galium  Cruciata,  Scop. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  143.  Crosswort  or  May  wort  ^ 

Stock  perennial  and  slender,  with  a few  short,  prostrate  or  creeping 
barren  shoots ; the  flowering  stems  erect  or  ascending,  6 to  18  inches  long, 
and  hairy.  Leaves  in  whorls  of  4,  ovate,  6 to  9 lines  long,  hairy  on  both 
sides.  Flowers  small  and  yellow,  in  little  leafy  cymes  or  clusters,  shorter 
than,  or  scarcely  so  long  as  the  leaves.  Many  of  these  flowers  are  males, 
only,  and  soon  fall  off,  their  reflexed  pedicels  remaining  till  the  stem 
withers.  Fertile  flowers  few,  and  often  5-lobed.  Fruits  small,  smooth, 
almost  succulent. 

On  hedge-banks,  and  in  bushy  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus.  Not  unfrequent  in  England,  and  extending 
a considerable  way  into  Scotland,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Flora. 
FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 

2.  ITellow  Galium.  Galium  veriim,  Linn. 

■ / ' / (Eng.  Bot.  t.  660.  Ladies'  Bed^straiv.) 

Bootstock  w'oody,  often  shortly  creeping,  the  whole  plant  glabrous  and 
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smooth,  or  with  only  a slight  asperity  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  Stems 
much  bi’anched  at  the  base,  decumbent  or  ascending,  6 inches  to  above  a 
foot  long,  ending  in  an  oblong  panicle  of  very  numerous,  small,  yellow 
flowers.  Leaves  small,  linear,  numerous,  in  whorls  of  6 or  8.  Fruits  small, 
and  smooth. 

On  banks  and  pastures,  throughout  Euitsope  and  central  and  Russian  Afiia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  the  whole  summer. 

. ' f. 

3.  Marsh  Galium.  Galium  palustre^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1857.) 

A weak  and  slender,  glabrous  perennial,  more  generally  blackening  in 
drying  than  any  of  the  following.  Stems  a foot  or  more  long,  with  lew 
spreading  branches,  almost  always  rough  on  the  angles.  Leaves  mostly  4 in 
a whorl,  occasionally  5,  very  rarely  6,  linear  or  oblong,  obtuse,  without  the 
small  point  of  the  three  following  species  ; mostly,  but  not  always,  rough 
cn  the  edges.  Flowers  small,  and  white,  not  very  numerous,  in  spreading 
panicles  ; the  lobes  of  the  corolla  without  the  fine  point  of  the  hedge  G-. 
Fruit  rather  small,  slightly  granulated. 

In  marshes  and  wet  places,  often  quite  in  the  water,  but  Sometimes  also 
in  drier  situations,  and  even  hanging  from  the  clefts  of  rocks,  extending  all 
over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Swamp  Galium.  Galium  pliginosum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1972,  and  G.  Witheringii,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2206.) 

Differs  from  the  marsh  G.  in  its  leaves,  either  6 or  8 in  a whorl,  usually 
narrower,  terminated  by  a fine  point,  and  less  disposed  to  turn  black  in 
drying ; from  the  slender  varieties  of  the  heath  G.,  in  its  stem  rough  on  the 
angles. 

Dispersed  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  occurs  in  various  parts 
of  Britain,  but  not  a very  common  plant,  for  although  indicated  in  almost 
all  Floras  within  the  geographical  range  of  the  marsh  G.  and  the  heath  G., 
it  is  probable  that  varieties  of  the  one  or  the  other  are  often  mistaken 
for  it.  It  may  indeed  prove  that  the  swamp  G.  is  but  a rough-stemmed 
variety  of  the  heath  G.  FI.  summer. 

5.  Heath  Galium.  Galium  saxatile,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  815,  and  G.  pusillum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  74.) 

A small  perennial,  much  branched,  leafy,  and  often  tufted  at  the 
base  ; the  flowering  stems  numerous,  weak,  5 or  6 inches  high,  rarely  attain- 
ing nearly  a foot,  and  smooth,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  angles.  Leaves  usually 
6 in  a whorl,  sometimes  7 or  8,  and  occasionally  on  the  barren  shoots 
only  4 or  5 ; the  lower  ones  small  and  obovate,  the  upper  narrow,  and, 
when  the  stem  lengthens  much,  mostly  linear  ; all  have  a little  point  at  the 
tip,  the  edges  are  smooth  or  rough,  the  length  seldom  exceeds  3 lines. 
Flowers  numerous,  and  white,  in  short  terminal  panicles,  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  scarcely  pointed.  Fruits  small,  more  or  less  gi*anulated. 

In  open  heaths,  and  pastures,  very  common  in  western  and  central  Europe, 
but  seldom  mentioned  in  the  more  eastern  Floras.  In  Britain,  one  of  the 
most  universally  distributed  species.  Ft.  summer.  Varieties  with  narrower 
leaves,  more  often  8 in  a whorl,  have  been  distinguished  as  species,  under 
the  names  of  G.  pusillum,  sglvestre^  mo7iianum,  commutatum,  etc. 
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6.  ISedge  Galium.  Galium  Mollug'o,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1673.) 

Very  neai'  the  heath’  G.,  but  on  a much  larger  scale.  Stems,  from  a 
perennial  stock,  1 to  2 or  3 feet  long,  smooth  and  shining,  and  more  or  less 
branched.  Leaves  usually  8 in  a whorl,  varying  from  obovate  to  oblong  or 
linear,  more  or  less  rough  on  the  edges,  and  always  terminated  by  a little 
point.  Flowers  white  and  numerous,  in  large  terminal  panicles.  Corolla 
varying  from  1 to  2 lines  in  diameter,  each  lobe  bearing  a little  point, 
sometimes  rather  long,  sometimes  scarcely  prominent.  Fruit  small  and 
smooth,  or  slightly  granulated. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  and  rich  pastures,  widely  spread  over  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  but  neither  an  Arctic  nor  perhaps  a Siberian  species.  Very 
common  in  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  but  extends  only  into 
the  south -easteim  counties  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer.  In  shady  situations 
and  rich  soils  the  stems  are  very  straggling,  swollen  above  each  node,  with 
broader  leaves,  and  spreading  panicles.  This  is  considered  by  many  botanists 
as  the  only  true  G.  Mollugo.  In  drier,  more  open  situations,  the  stem  is 
more  erect,  the  leaves  narrower,  the  panicles  closer,  and  more  oblong,  and 
the  points  of  the  corolla  more  prominent.  This  form  is  often  described 
as  one  or  more  distinct  species,  under  the  names  of  G.  erectum  (Eng.  Bot. 
t.  2067),  G.  cinereum,  and  G.  aristatum,  (the  figures  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t. 
2783  and  2784  from  specimens  probably  not  British). 

7.  Galium.  Galium  parisiense^  Linn. 

{G.  anglicum.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  384.) 

Somewhat  resembles  a very  slender  heath  G.^  but  the  root  is  only  annual, 
and  the  flowers  and  fruits  are  very  much  smaller.  Stems  about  6 inches 
high,  the  branches  almost  filiform,  spreading,  and  rough  on  the  edges. 

-Panicles  spreading,  with  filiform  pedicels.  Corolla  white,  very  minute ; the 
lobes  less  spreading  than  in  most  species,  and  not  pointed.  Fruits  small, 
granulated  in  the  only  variety  hitherto  found  in  Britain  ; in  southern  Europe 
more  commonly  covered  with  httle  bristles  or  stifi*  hairs. 

In  stony  wastes,  on  old  walls,  etc.,  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  ; less  abundant  in  central  Europe,  and 
barely  extending  to  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England.  Ft.  summer. 
The  variety  above  alluded  to  as  the  only  one  we  possess,  has  been  distin- 
guished as  a species  under  the  name  of  G.  anglicum  or  G.  divaricatum. 

8.  Iforthern  Galium.  Galium  boreale,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  105.) 

Bootstock  creeping ; the  stems  more  firm  and  erect,  and  less  branclied 
than  in  the  other  species,  from  ^ to  feet  high,  glabrous  or  slightly  hoary. 
Leaves  4 in  a whorl,  lanceolate  or  hnear,  rather  firm,  with  3 longitudinal 
ribs,  smooth  or  scarcely  rough  at  the  edges,  and  often  an  inch  long. 
Flowers  numerous,  in  oblong  terminal  panicles,  white,  and  rather  larger 
than  in  the  hedge  G.,  with  very  short,  inflected  points  to  the  lobes.  Fruit 
covered  with  hooked  hairs  or  bristles. 

On  moist  rocks,  and  in  mountain  pastures,  all  over  northern  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions,  confined  to  mountains  in  southern  Eu- 
rope and  central  Asia.  Frequent  in  Scotland,  northern  England,  North 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 
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9.  Cleavers  Galium.  Galium  Aparine,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  816.  Cleavers.  Goosegrass.) 

Although  an  annual,  this  plant  often  extends  to  several  feet,  scrambling 
over  bushes,  to  which  it  clings  by  the  recurved  asperities  or  small  prickles 
on  the  angles  of  the  stem  and  on  the  edges  and  midribs  of  the  leaves. 
Leaves  6 or  8 in  a whorl,  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  often  above  an  inch 
long.  Peduncles  opposite  and  axillary,  rather  longer  than  the  leaves,  bear- 
ing a loose  cyme  of  from  3 to  8 or  10  small,  greenish -white  flowers,  with 
3 or  4 leaves  at  the  base  of  the  cyme.  Pedicels  2 to  4 lines  long,  straight 
and  slender,  or  but  slightly  recurved  and  thickened.  Fruits  usually  covered 
with  hooked  bristles,  forming  small,  very  adhesive  burrs,  but  sometimes 
almost  or  entirely  without  them. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  throughout  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  from  the 
Arctic  Circle  almost  to  the  tropics,  and  now  spread  over  !North  America. 
Abundant  in  Britain.  FL  the  whole  summer.,  and  often  in  autumn.  Slender 
or  short  varieties,  less  hispid,  and  with  smaller  fruits,  have  been  distinguished 
under  the  namea  of  G.  Vaillantii  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2943)  and  G.  spurium 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1871),  but  the  latter  name  is  also  given  to  luxuriant  forms  of 
the  corn  G. 

10.  Corn  Galium.  Galium  tricorne,  With. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1641.) 

Very  near  the  cleavers  G.,  but  a smaller  plant,  seldom  above  a fool  long, 
the  leaves  shorter,  the  peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves,  with  only  1,  2,  or  3 
flowers,  the  pedicels  of  which  are  rolled  back  and  thickened  after  flowering, 
and  the  fruit  is  granulated  only,  without  hooks  or  bristles. 

A much  more  southern  plant  than  the  cleavers  G.,  very  common  in  waste 
and  cultivated  places  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  eastward  to  central 
Asia ; becomes  a cornfield  wifced  in  central  Europe,  and  as  such  extends  over 
most  counties  of  England,  but  disappears  in  the  north.  FI.  with  the  corn., 
or  sometimes  later,  on  the  stuhhle. 


III.  ASPERULE.  ASPEBULA. 

Bifiers  from  Galium  only  in  the  shape  of  the  corolla,  which  tapers  at  the 
base  into  a tube  at  least  as  long  as  the  lobes,  and  often  several  times 
longer. 

The  species  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  Galium,  and  the  geographical 
range  is  not  so  extensive,  being  limited  to  Europe,  northern  Africa, 
northern  and  central  Asia,  and  Australia. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  about  8 in  a whorl.  Fruit  hispid 1.  Woodruff  A. 

Leaves  linear,  opposite  or  4 in  a whorl.  Fruit  small,  glabrous  . . 2.  Small  A. 

1.  ^Voodruff  Asperule.  Asperula  odorata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  755.  Sioeet  Woodruff.) 

Rootstock  slender  and  creeping.  Stems  erect,  6 inches  to  near  a foot 
high,  smooth  on  the  angles.  Leaves  usually  8 in  a whorl  (rarely  6,  7,  or  9), 
the  lowest  small  and  obovate,  the  remainder  oblong-lanceolate,  above  an 
incli  long,  slightly  rough  at  the  edges.  Peduncles  terminal,  bearing  a few 
small,  white  flowers,  in  a loose,  trichotomous  cyme.  Corollas  very  fuga- 
cious. Fruits  globular  and  very  hispid.  The  whole  plant  has  a sweet  hay 
smell  in  drying. 

2 B 
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In  woods  and  shady  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  'fFl.  spring  and  early 
summer. 

2.  Small  Asperule.  Asperula  cynanchica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  33.  Squinancy-wort.) 

A smooth  and  glabrous  perennial,  the  stems  sometimes  erect  and  wiry, 
with  few  leaves,  6 or  8 inches  high,  sometimes  decumbent  or  spreading  on 
the  ground,  in  broad,  leafy  tufts  or  patches.  Leaves  narrow-hnear,  the 
lower  ones  4 in  a whorl,  the  upper  ones  often  2 only,  the  2 others  wanting 
or  reduced  to  small  stipules.  Flowers  white,  often  with  a hlac  tinge,  form- 
ing little  clusters  at  the  summits  of  the  branches;  the  coroUas  little  more 
than  a hne  long,  funnel-shaped,  tapering  into  a tube  at  the  base.  Fruits 
small,  slightly  granulated. 

In  dry  pastures,  on  warm  banks,  and  waste,  stony,  and  sandy  places. 
Abundant  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending 
northward  more  sparingly  to  the  Baltic.  Common  in  many  parts  of 
southern  England  and  Ireland,  but  does  not  extend  into  Scotland.  FI. 
summer. 


IV.  SHERARDIA.  SHERARDIA. 

A single  species,  with  the  corolla  and  fruit  of  an  Asperule^  and  the  habit 
of  some  southern  species  of  that  genus,  but  distinguished  both  from  Asperule 
and  Galium  by  the  calyx,  which  has  a distinct  border  of  4 or  6 teeth  crown- 
ing the  fruit. 

1.  Blue  Sherardia.  Sherardia  arvensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  891.  Field  Madder.) 

A small  annual,  seldom  above  6 inches  high.  Leaves  about  6 in  a whorl, 
the  lower  ones  small  and  obovate,  the  upper  linear  or  lanceolate,  all  rough 
on  the  edges  and  ending  in  a fine  point.  Flowers  small,  blue  or  pink,  in 
httle  terminal  heads,  surrounded  by  a broad,  leafy  involucre,  deeply  divided 
into  about  8 lobes,  longer  than  the  flowers  themselves.  Corolla  with  a slen- 
der tube,  little  more  than  a line  long,  and  4 small,  spreading  lobes.  Calyx- 
teeth  enlarged  after  flowering,  forming  a little  leafy  crown  at  the  top  of  the 
fruit. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  temperate  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
extending  far  to  the  north  as  a weed  of  cidtivation.  Common  in  the  greater 
part  of  Britain,  but  becoming  scarce  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  FI.  the 
whole  summer. 


XL.  THE  VALERIAN  FAMILY.  YALERIANE^. 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a perennial,  sometimes  almost 
bushy  stock,  opposite  leaves,  and  no  stipules.  Elowers  in  ter- 
minal corymbs  or  panicles,  usually  small  and  numerous.  Calyx 
adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  small  border  sometimes  toothed, 
sometimes  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  time  of  flowering,  but 
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unrolling  afterwards  into  a feathery  pappus.  Corolla  in  the 
British  genera  monopetalous,  tubular  at  the  base,  with  5 
spreadiutr  lobes.  Stamens  always  fewer  than  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla.  Fruit  small,  dry,  and  seed-like,  with  a single  seed  sus- 
pended from  the  top  of  the  cell,  with  the  addition  frequently 
of  1 or  2 imperfect  or  abortive  empty  cells. 

A natural  family,  not  large,  but  widely  diffused  over  a great  part  of  the 
globe.  Well  characterized  among  inferior-fruited  Monopetals  by  the  seed- 
like fruit  and  reduced  number  of  stamens. 


Stamen  1.  Tube  of  the  corolla  spurred  at  the  base 1.  Centeanth. 

Stamens  3.  Tube  of  the  corolla  slightly  swollen  at  the  base  but  not 
spurred. 

Perennials.  Fruit  crowned  by  a feathery  pappus 2.  Valertaw. 


Annuals.  Fruit  crowned  by  a small,  cup-shaped,  or  toothed  border  3.  Cornsalad. 

I.  CENTEANTHUS. 

Habit,  calyx,  and  fruit  of  Valerian.  Corolla  with  a more  slender  tube 
projected  at  the  base  into  a little  spur,  and  only  1 stamen, 

A small  genus  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian  regions. 

1.  15,ed  Centranth.  Centranthus  ruber,  DC. 

{Valeriana^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1531.  Red  Valerian.) 

Perennial  stock  much  branched,  forming  when  old  an  almost  bushy, 
coarse  tuft ; the  whole  plant  quite  glabrous  and  often  somewhat  glaucous. 
Stems  stout,  1 to  near  2 feet  high.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  entire  or 
scarcely  toothed.  Flowers  numerous,  red  or  rarely  white,  in  dense  cymes, 
forming  a handsome,  oblong  terminal  panicle.  Tube  of  the  corolla  3 or  4 
lines  long,  with  a spur  of  at  least  a line.  Border  of  the  calyx  unrolling  in 
the  ripe  fruit  into  a little  elegamt,  beU-shaped,  feathery  pappus. 

A native  of  rocky  places  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  but,  long  cultivated 
for  ornament,  it  has  become  naturalized  on  old  walls  in  most  parts  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  as  in  many  localities  in  England  and  Ireland.  VI.  all  summer. 


II.  VAI^BRIAl^.  VALEEIANA. 

Herbs  with  a perennial  stock  and  usually  erect  flowering- stems.  Leaves 
opposite,  those  of  the  stem  usually  pinnately  divided  or  toothed,  the  lowest 
often  entire.  Flowers  white  or  red,  small,  usually  numerous,  in  terminal 
corymbs  or  panicles,  sometimes  contracted  into  heads.  Calyx  with  a pro- 
minent border,  at  the  time  of  flowering  rolled  inwards  and  entire,  as  the 
fruit  ripens  opening  out  into  a little,  bell-shaped,  feathery  pappus.  Corolla 
with  a short  tube,  not  spurred  at  the  base,  and  5 short  lobes.  Stamens  3. 
Fruit  small,  1 -seeded,  crowned  witli  the  pappus. 

A large  genus,  with  the  geographical  range  of  the  family,  but  most  abun- 
dant in  mountain  regions,  where  some  species  ascend  to  great  elevations. 
Lower  leaves  undivided. 

Stem  f)  to  8 inches  high.  Radical  leaves  and  segments  of  the  xipper 

ones  entire 1.  Marsh  V. 

Stem  2 to  4 feet.  Leaves  large,  broadly  cordate,  and  toothed  ...  3.  Piirenean  V. 
All  the  leaves  pinnately  divided,  with  several  pairs  of  segments  ...  2.  Common  V. 
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1.  IVIarsh  Valerian.  Valeriana  dioica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  628.)  . 

Kootstock  emitting  creeping  runners  and  erect  flowering  stems,  6 to  8 
inches  high.  Radical  leaves  and  those  of  the  runners  on  long  stalks,  ovate, 
entire,  ^ to  1 inch  long  ; stem-leaves  few,  mostly  pinnate,  with  one  oval  or 
oblong  terminal  segment  and  several  pairs  of  smaller  and  narrow  ones,  all 
entire.  Flowers  small,  of  a pale  rose-colour,  in  terminal  corymbs,  mostly 
unisexual ; the  tube  of  the  corolla  short. 

A marsh  plant,  spread  over  a great  part  of  Eiirope  and  eastward  to  the 
Caucasus,  but  apparently  more  common  in  the  west  than  in  the  east ; ex- 
tending northward  into  southern  Scandinavia.  In  most  English  counties 
and  in  a few  of  the  southern  Scotch  ones,  but  not  recorded  from  Ireland. 
FI.  early  summer. 

2.  Common  Valerian.  Valeriana  officinalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  698.  All-heal.) 

Rootstock  short  and  thick,  witli  creeping  runners,  and  one  or  rarely  more 
erect  stems,  2 to  3 or  even  4 feet  high,  nearly  simple,  and  more  or  less  hairy 
at  the  base.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  from  9 to  21,  or  even  more,  lanceolate 
segments,  1 to  2 or  even  3 inches  long,  and  much  varying  in  breadth,  marked 
with  a few  coarse  teeth,  and  more  or  less  sprinkled  with  hairs  underneath  ; 
tlie  upper  leaves  few  and  distant.  Flowers  small,  white  or  tinged  with  pink, 
in  broad  terminal  corymbs. 

In  moist  situations,  sides  of  ditches  and  streams,  and  damp  woods,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle, 
becoming  a mountain  plant  in  the  south.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  sum- 
mer. A vai’iety  with  fewer  and  broader  segments  to  the  leaves  has  been 
distinguished  under  the  name  of  F.  samhucifolia. 

3.  Pyrenean  Valerian.  Valeriana  pyrenaica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1591.) 

A taller  plant  even  than  the  common  V.,  and  much  coarser ; the  leaves 
broadly  heart-shaped,  coarsely  toothed,  often  5 or  6 inches  long  and  broad, 
with  more  prominent  veins  than  in  most  Valerians,  the  lower  ones  undi- 
vided, the  upper  ones,  in  addition  to  the  large  terminal  segment,  have  1 or 
sometimes  2 pairs  of  smaller  ones  on  the  short  footstalk.  Flowers  like  those 
of  the  common  V.,  in  large,  flat  terminal  corymbs. 

A Pyrenean  species,  which,  having  escaped  from  cultivation,  is  now  well- 
established  in  woods  and  plantations  in  some  parts  of  central  and  southern 
Scotland  and  western  England.  FI.  summer. 


III.  CORnSAIiAD.  YALERIANELLA. 

Low  annuals,  with  forked  branches,  narrow,  entire  or  scarcely  toothed 
leaves,  and  very  small  w'hite  or  pale-blue  flowers,  in  little  compact  cymes  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  or  solitary  in  the  fo^ks.  Calyx-border  small,  entire 
or  toothed,  sometimes  enlarging  as  the  fruit  ripens,  but  not  feathery. 
Corolla  with  a short  tube,  not  spurred  at  the  base,  and  5 equal,  spreading 
lobes.  Fruit  small,  convex  on  the  back,  but  often  marked  in  front  with  2 
longitudinal  ribs  or  variously  shaped  projections,  which  are  in  fact  the  im- 
perfect or  abortive  empty  cells. 

The  species  are  rather  numerous,  all  much  alike  in  general  appearance, 
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and  distinguished  chiefly  by  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  little  fruits 
which  appear  to  be  constant.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Caucasian  regions,  but  some  are  spread  as  weeds  of  cultivation  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 


Fruib  without  any  perceptible  projecting  border  on  the  top. 

Fruit  as  broad  as  long,  somewhat  laterally  compressed,  with  a 

slight  furrow  on  each  side 1.  Common  C. 

Fruit  ovoid,  convex  on  the  back,  with  an  oval,  concave  or  cup- 

shaped  appendage  on  the  face 2.  Keeled  C. 

Fruit  crowned  the  small,  oblique,  toothlike  border  of  the  calyx. 

Fruit  narrow,  rather  flattened,  convex  on  the  back,  with  2 

longitudinal  ribs  on  the  face 4,  Narrow-fruited  C. 

Fruit  broadly  ovoid,  showing,  when  cut  across,  3 cells,  one 

with  a seed  in  it,  and  two  conspicuous  empty  ones  ...  3.  Sharp  fruited  p. 


1.  Common  Cornsalad.  Valerianella  olitoria,  Poll. 

{yaleriana  locusta,^i\g.  Bot.  t.  811.  Cornsalad  ov  Lamb' s -lettuce.) 

A glabrous  or  slightly  downy  annual,  seldom  above  6 inches  high,  erect 
or  ascending,  branching  from  the  base,  and  repeatedly  forked.  Badical 
leaves  in  a spreading  tuft,  oblong,  1|  to  2 inches  long,  rounded  at  the  top, 
entire  or  with  a very  few  coarse  teeth,  narrowed  at  the  base ; stem-leaves 
narrower,  but  with  a broad  base,  often  clasping  the  stem,  and  more  fre- 
quently toothed.  Flowers  very  small,  mostly  in  little,  dense,  terminal  cymes, 
i to  i inch  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  small  lanceolate  or  linear  bracts. 
Fruit  about  a line  long  and  at  least  as  broad,  somewhat  compressed,  with- 
out any  perceptible  calycine  border,  and  marked  on  each  side  with  a longi- 
tudinal furrow.  When  cut  across,  the  seed  will  be  seen  to  occupy  the 
centre,  with  a somewhat  corky  mass  on  one  side,  and  an  empty  cell  on  the 
other. 

A native  of  southern  Europe,  often  cultivated  for  salad,  and  now  a com- 
mon w'eed  in  waste  places  and  cornfields  in  central  Europe.  Not  imfre- 
quent  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 

2.  l£eeled  Cornsalad.  Valerianella  carinata^  Lois. 

{Fedia.  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2810.) 

Closely  resembles  the  common  C.  in  everything  but  the  fruit,  which  is 
ovoid,  not  compressed  laterally,  but  rather  from  front  to  back,  without  any 
corky  mass  at  the  back  of  the  seed,  and  the  empty  cell  in  front  is  not  closed 
in,  but  open,  in  the  shape  of  a little  cup-shaped  appendage. 

More  abundant  than  the  common  C.  inmost  parts  of  continental  Europe, 
but  much  less  frequent  in  England.  I have  not  met  with  it  in  cultivation, 
although  so  similar  in  foliage.  Ft.  spring  and  summer. 

3.  Sharp-fruited  Cornsalad.  Valerianella  auricula,  DC. 

{Fedia.  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2809.) 

Stems  generally  more  erect  than  tlie  two  last,  the  branches  not  proceeding 
from  so  near  the  base,  more  slender  and  wiry  ; the  leaves  small  and  narrow, 
the  cymes  small  and  not  so  compact,  often  with  single  flowers  in  the  forks 
of  the  stem,  and  the  bracts  small  and  narrow.  Fruit  broadly  ovoid,  scarcely 
compressed,  crowned  by  the  little  green  oblique  border  of  tlie  calyx.  On 
being  cut  across,  it  shows  one  small  cell  occupied  by  the  seed,  and  two  some- 
what larger  empty  ones. 

In  cornfields  and  waste  places,  widely  spread  over  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Not  unfrequent  in  Britain,  and  perhaps  truly 
indigenous.  FI.  summer. 
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4.  Warrow-fruited  Cornsalad.  Valerianella  dentata,  Koch. 

{Valeriana^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1370.) 

Habit  and  foliage  precisely  those  of  the  sharp -fruited  C.,  and  the  fruit  is 
in  the  same  manner  crowned  by  the  oblique  border  of  the  calyx,  but  the 
fruit  is  narrower,  slightly  compressed  from  front  to  back,  and  the  seed  oc- 
cupies the  entire  cavity  without  any  empty  cells  ; these  are  represented  by 
two  longitudinal  ribs  on  the  inner  face  of  the  fruit,  which,  when  examined 
under  the  microscope,  will  be  found  to  be  hollow. 

The  geographical  range  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  sharp  fruited 
C.,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded.  FI.  summer.  It  varies  in  its  fruits 
more  or  less  hairy,  and  the  calyx-border  sometimes  cup-shaped,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  fruit,  and  scarcely  oblique,  sometimes  smaller  and  very  ob- 
lique, and  some  of  these  forms  have  been  distinguished  as  species,  under  the 
names  of  V.  eriocarpa^  V.  truncata,  etc. 


XLI.  THE  TEASEL  FAMILY.  DIPSACEJE. 

Herbs  or  undersbrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  no  stipules, 
Flowers  collected  into  compact  heads  or  spikes,  surrounded  by 
a common  involucre,  with  scales  or  hairs  on  the  receptacle  be- 
tween the  florets,  as  in  Composites,  but  each  floret  is  moreover 
inserted  in  a small  involucel  having  the  appearance  of  an  outer 
calyx,  sometimes  tubular,  and  completely  enclosing  the  ovary; 
sometimes  cup-shaped  at  its  base.  Calyx  combined  with  the 
ovary,  with  an  entire  or  toothed  border ; the  teeth  often  termi- 
nating in  stiff  points  or  bristles.  Corolla  monopetalous,  4-  or 
5-lobed,  and  often  oblique.  Stamens  4,  inserted  in  the  tube  ; 
the  anthers  free,  not  united  as  in  Composites.  Emit  small, 
dry,  and  indehiscent,  crowned  by  the  border  of  the  calyx,  often 
enclosed  in  the  involucel,  which  assumes  the  form  of  an  outer 
coating.  Seed  solitary,  pendulous. 

A small  family,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  old  world,  both 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  southern  Africa  ; at  once  distinguished 
from  Composites  by  the  anthers,  from  capitate  Umhellates  by  the  opposite 
leaves  and  the  monopetalous  corollas. 


Scales  of  the  receptacle  between  the  florets  prickly 1.  Teasel. 

Scales  of  the  receptacle  not  prickly,  or  replaced  by  hairs 2.  Scabious. 


I.  TBASSI..  DIPSACUS. 

Tall,  erect  biennials,  either  prickly  or  bearing  very  stiff  hairs.  Heads  of 
flowers  oblong  or  globular  ; the  scales  between  the  florets  long  and  prickly. 
Involucels  small  and  angular,  with  a very  small,  thickened  border.  Calyx 
with  a small,  cup-shaped  border  appearing  above  the  involucel.  Corolla 
oblique,  4-lobed. 

A very  small  European  and  north  Asiatic  genus. 

Heads  of  flowers  ovoid  or  cylindrical,  very  prickly 1.  Common  T. 

Heads  of  flowers  globular,  very  hairy,  anfl  slightly  prickly  ....  3.  Small  T, 
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1.  Common  Teasel.  IJipsacns  sylvestris,  Liun. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1032.) 

A stout  biennial,  4 or  5 feet  high,  with  numerous  prickles  on  the  stems, 
the  midribs  of  the  leaves,  the  peduncles,  and  involucres.  Leaves  sessile, 
long  and  lanceolate,  entii’e  or  coarsely  toothed,  the  upper  ones  broadly  con- 
nate at  the  base.  Heads  of  flowers  at  first  ovoid,  but  gradually  becoming 
cylindrical,  near  3 inches  long  and  above  inches  in  diameter.  Involucre 
of  8 to  12  long  but  very  unequal  stiff,  linear,  prickly  bracts,  usually  curved 
upwards.  Scales  of  the  receptacle  broad  and  hairy  at  the  base,  ending  in  a 
fine  prickly  point,  rather  longer  than  the  florets.  Flowers  pale-lilac. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  all 
across  Bussian  Asia,  not  extending  northward  beyond  G-ermany.  Common 
in  the  southern  counties  of  England  and  in  Ireland,  more  rare  in  the  north, 
and  in  Scotland  probably  only  as  an  introduced  plant.  FI,  late  in  summer 
or  autumn,  ’^^hefullers'  Teasel  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2080)  is  believed 

to  be  a cultivated  variety  of  this  plant,  only  differing  in  the  scales  of  the  re- 
ceptacle being  hooked  at  the  extremity. 

2.  Small  Teasel.  Oipsacus  pilosus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  877.) 

A branching  biennial,  2 to  4 feet  high,  covered  with  stifi*  spreading  hairs 
or  bristles,  which  rarely  amount  to  weak  prickles.  Leaves  with  1 large, 
ovate  pointed,  and  coarsely  toothed  terminal  segment,  and  1 or  2 pairs  of 
smaller  ones  on  the  short  leafstalk.  Flowers  white,  forming  globular,  hispid 
heads,  barely  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  long  peduncles.  Bracts  of  the  invo- 
lucre seldom  longer  than  the  florets,  and  passing  gradually  into  the  scales  of 
the  receptacle,  which  are  ovate,  ending  in  a fine  stiff  point,  almost  prickly, 
about  as  long  as  the  florets. 

In  rather  moist  hedges,  thickets,  and  banks,  in  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northwards  to  southern  Sweden.  Occurs 
in  most  of  the  southern  and  central  counties  of  England,  but  not  in  Ireland 
or  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


II.  SCABIOUS.  SCABIOSA. 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a perennial  stock,  becoming  shrubby  in  some 
exotic  species,  without  prickles.  Heads  of  flowers  hemispherical  or  globu- 
lar, with  an  involucre  of  small,  green,  not  prickly  bracts.  Beceptacle  bear- 
ing small,  not  prickly  scales,  or  hairs  only,  between  the  florets.  Involucels 
various.  Corolla  4-  or  5-lobed,  often  oblique.  Ovary  and  fruit  crowned 
by  the  little,  cup- shaped  calycine  border,  with  4,  5,  or  more  teeth  or 
bristles. 

This,  the  principal  genus  of  the  family,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean region,  a few  species  extending  over  the  rest  of  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia.  Although  not  very  numerous  in  species,  it  has  been  broken  up  into 
4,  5,  or  6 genera,  the  three  Britisli  species  being  referred  severally  to  Succisa, 
Scabiosa,  and  Trichera  or  Knautia. 

Leaves  entire  or  nearly  so.  Florets  4-lol)ed,  the  outer  ones  scarcely 

larger  than  the  others 1.  Bltie  S. 

Leaves  toothed  or  divided.  Outer  florets  of  each  head  usually  much 
larger  and  more  oblique. 
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Florets  5-lobed.  Involucel  with  a spreading,  searious  border.  Fruit 

crowned  by  5 bristles 2.  Small  S. 


Florets  4-lobed.  Involucel  very  short.  Fruit  crowned  by  nainute 

teeth 3.  Field  S. 


The  annual  sweet  Scabious  {8.  atropur'purea)  and  some  other  exotic  spe- 
cies are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 

1.  Blue  Scabious.  Scabiosa  succisa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  878.  DeviV s-bit.) 

Bootstock  short  and  thick,  ending  abruptly  below  as  if  it  had  been  bit  off. 
Leaves  mostly  radical,  stalked,  ovate  or  oblong  and  entire,  glabrous  or  with 
a few  long  hairs  on  the  upper  surface  ; those  of  the  stem  few  and  oblong, 
occasionally  marked  with  1 or  2 teeth.  Stems  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  1 to  5 
heads  of  deep-blue  flowers  bn  long  peduncles.  Bracts  of  the  involucre  lan- 
ceolate, in  2 or  3 rows,  the  outer  ones  about  as  long  as  the  flowers,  the  inner 
ones  passing  gradually  into  the  pointed  scales  of  the  receptacle.  Florets  all 
nearly  alike,  4-lobed,  and  but  little  oblique.  Involucels  tubular,  angular, 
completely  enclosing  the  ovary  and  fruit,  bordered  by  very  small,  green 
teeth.  Fruit  crowned  by  the  4 bristles  of  the  calyx,  which  scarcely  project 
beyond  the  involucel. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  heaths,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FL  summer  and 
autumn. 


2.  Small  Scabious.  Scabiosa  Columbaria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1311.) 

Stock  perennial,  tufted  when  old,  and  sometimes  almost  woody.  Stems 
1 to  2 feet  high,  including  the  long  terminal  peduncles,  glabrous  or  slightly 
hoary.  Leaves  pinnate,  the  lower  ones  crowded,  spreading,  with  an  ovate 
or  oblong  terminal  segment,  and  several  smaller  ones  ; the  stem-leaves  few, 
with  linear  segments  entire  or  piimatifid.  Flowers  of  a pale  purplish-blue. 
Involucres  short.  Scales  of  the  receptacle  small  and  linear.  Florets  5- 
lobed,  the  outer  ones  of  each  head  much  larger  and  more  oblique,  Invo- 
lucel enclosing  the  fruit  to  near  the  top,  where  it  is  contracted,  and  then 
expands  into  a searious,  sinuate,  cup-shaped  border,  in  the  centre  of  which 
appears  the  summit  of  the  fruit,  crowned  by  the  5 bristles  of  the  calyx. 

In  pastures  and  waste  places,  very  abundant  all  over  central  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  to  southern 
Scandinavia.  Dispersed  over  a great  part  of  England,  especially  near  the 
east  coast,  along  which  it  extends  into  Scotland,  but  does  not  occur  in  Ire- 
land. Ft.  summer  and  autumn. 

/ ' . ■ 

3.  Field  Scabious.  Scabiosa  arveusis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  659.) 

A perennial,  but  of  short  duration,  and  often  flowering  the  first  year,  more 
or  less  hairy,  especially  near  the  base,  from  ! to  2 or  even  3 feet  high. 
Leaves  very  variable  ; the  radical  ones  usually  lanceolate  and  stalked  ; the 
upper  ones  broader  at  the  base,  and  sessile  ; aU  coarsely  toothed  or  slightly 
lobed,  but  sometimes  some  or  aU  are  deeply  cut  or  pinnate.  Heads  of 
flowers  large,  of  a pale  lilac-purple ; on  long  peduncles,  the  outer  florets  much 
larger  and  more  oblique  than  the  central  ones,  as  in  the  small  /S'.,  but  all 
are  4-lobed.  Involucre  short.  Beceptacle  with  hairs  only  between  the 
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florets.  Invokicel  very  minute.  Ovary  and  fruit  angular,  crowned  by  the 
8 or  10  radiating  teeth  or  short  bristles  of  the  calyx. 

In  pastures,  open  woods,  waste  and  cultivated  places,  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  all 
summer. 


XLII.  THE  COMPOSITE  EAMILY.  COMPOSITE.. 

Herbs,  or,  in  some  exotic  genera  or  species,  shrubs,  with  al- 
ternate or  opposite  leaves,  without  stipules.  Plowers  ore  florets 
collected  several  together  into  a head  surrounded  by  an  invo- 
lucre, the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a single  flower,  and 
called  by  older  authors  a comjpound  flower  wdth  a common  calyx. 
The  receptacle.^  or  enlarged  summit  of  the  peduncle  on  which 
the  florets  are  inserted  wdthin  the  involucre,  either  bears  chafly 
scales  and  hairs  between  the  florets  or  is  naked.  In  each  floret 
the  calyx  is  combined  with  the  ovary,  either  completely  so  or 
only  appears  at  its  summit  as  a short  border,  or  more  frequently 
as  2^ pappus  : that  is,  a ring  of  long,  simple  or  feathery  hairs, 
or  of  small  chaffy  scales.  Corollas  either  all  tubular,  with  a 5- 
toothed  (or  rarely  4-toothed)  border,  or  all  ligulate : that  is  to 
say,  flat,  linear  or  oblong,  forming  only  a short  tube  at  the 
base ; or  else  both  kinds  are  in  the  same  head,  the  central  ones 
tubular,  forming  the  dish  ; the  outer  ones  ligulate,  constituting 
the  ray.  In  the  latter  case  the ‘head  of  flowers  is  said  to  be 
radiate,  and  in  contradistinction  a head  of  flowers  that  has  no 
ray  is  said  to  be  discoid,  and  one  which  has  no  disk  is  said  to 
be  ligulate.  Stamens  5 or  rarely  4,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla ; the  anthers  linear  and  united  in  a sheath  round  the 
style.  Ovary  inferior,  with  a single  pendulous  ovule,  and  a 
filiform  style  divided  at  the  top  into  2 short  branches  bear- 
ing the  stigmas.  Fruit  a small,  dry,  seed-like  nut,  usually  called 
an  acliene,  crowned  by  the  pappus  or  sometimes  naked. 

The  most  extensive  family  among  flowering  plants,  and  represented  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  in  every  description  of  station.  It  is  also 
most  easily  recognized.  The  ligular  florets  are  unknown  in  any  other  family, 
and  when  the  florets  are  all  tubular,  the  Composites  are  distinguished  from 
the  Teasel  family,  and  the  few  others  which  have  similar  heads  of  florets,  by 
the  union  of  the  anthers.  In  Jasione  indeed  the  anthers  are  slightly  united, 
but  there,  besides  other  characters,  the  ovary  and  capsule  have  2 cells  with 
several  seeds.  The  genera  are  very  numerous,  and  the  characters  are  often 
taken  from  differences  in  the  achenes  and  in  the  pappus  which  crowns  them, 
which  cannot  well  be  observed  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  It  is  therefore  par- 
ticularly necessary,  in  Composites,  in  collecting  specimens  for  determination, 
to  select  such  as  have  the  most  advanced  flower-heads,  and  these  will  always 
be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  corymb. 
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{Florets  all  ligulate  (Ligclates) SR 

Florets  all  tubular 2 

Florets  tubular  in  the  disk  or  centre  of  each  head,  the  outer  ones  either  lijjulate 

and  forming  a ray,  or  slender  and  filiform  (Corymb tfeks) 5 

('Involucre  or  leaves  prickly.  Style  slightly  bulbous  under  the  branches  (Thistle- 

2<  heads) 29 

t Involucre  and  leaves  not  prickly 3 

g C Florets  purple,  blue,  or  white 4 

t Florets  yellow  or  greenish,  usually  small  (Coetmbifees) 5 

, f Leaves  opposite 1.  Eupaxobv. 

'*  t I^eaves  alternate  or  radical  (Thistleheads) ' . . 29 


COEYMBIFEES. 

g ( Leaves  opposite 6 

^ \ Leaves  alternate  or  radical 7 

g f Flower-heads  small,  numerous,  purple.  Pappus  of  many  hairs  . . 1.  Eupatobt. 

^ \ Flower-heads  few,  rather  large,  yellow.  Pappus  of  a few  bristles  . . 19.  Bidens. 

{Flower  discoid,  that  is,  all  the  florets  of  the  head  tubular  or  filiform,  the  outer  not 

longer  than  the  central  ones 8 

Flowers  radiate,  the  outer  florets  ligulate  and  spreading,  or,  if  erect,  longer  than  the 

central  ones 18 

Q C Achenes  without  a pappus,  or  crowned  by  a small  cup  or  short  scales  ....  9 

t Achenes  bearing  a pappus  of  hairs 12 

r Flower-heads  monoecious,  the  males  with  many  tubular  florets,  the  females  forming 
9'<  a thick  burr,  ending  in  2 conical  beaks,  and  enclosing  2 flowers  . 20.  Bukweed. 

(.Flower-heads  all  alike 10 

r Keceptacle  bearing  scales  between  the  florets.  Plant  covered  with  a dense  white 

10  < cotton.  Leaves  entire  or  toothed 13.  Dioxis. 

L No  scales  between  the  florets.  Leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  much  divided  . 11 
Flower-heads  hemispherical,  3 or  4 lines  in  diameter,  in  a large  terminal  corymb. 

2^  y Achenes  angular,  with  a flat  top  . . 14.  Tansy. 

j I lowe^iheads  small,  often  nodding,  in  a leafy  raceme  or  panicle.  Achenes  obovate, 

cont^ted  at  the  top 15.  Artemisia. 

^2  f Bracts’of  the  involucre  linear,  equal  in  length,  Avith  a few  very  small  outer  ones  , 13 

^ I Bracts  of  the  involucre  imbricated  in  two  or  more  rows 14 

(" Kadical  leaves  large,  broadly  heart-shaped  or  orbicular.  Stem-leaves  small  and 

13  < narrow 2.  Coltsfoot. 

(.Leaves  pinnate  and  toothed 17.  Sknecio. 

f Plants  more  or  less  covered  with  a white  cotton  or  down.  Involucral  bracts  also 
14<  cottony,  or  shining  and  scarious,  or  coloured  at  the  edge  . . . 16.  Cudweed. 

[ Plants  not  woolly.  Involucral  bracts  narrow  and  green 15 

r All  the  florets  tubular  and  5-toothed 16 

15  ■(  Outer  florets  of  the  head  hnear  or  filiform,  although  not  longer  than  the  central 

y ones 17 

(■Involucral  bracts  few,  oblong-linear.  Plant  growing  in  salt-marshes  . . 3.  Aster. 

16 Involucral  bracts  numerous,  narrow-linear.  Plant  growing  on  limestone  rocks. 

L 5.  Linosyris. 

Tall  stiff  plant.  Flower-heads  ovoid,  in  a terminal  corymb  ...  7-  iZir/fd  Inule. 
' (Flower-heads  numerous  and  small,  in  a long  leafy  panicle  4.  Canadian  Erigeron. 
,Q  y Achenes  without  any  pappus,  or  crowned  by  a small  cup  or  minute  scales  ...  19 

( Achenes  bearing  a pappus  of  hairs 23 

,Q  y Receptacle  bearing  ji^les  between  the  florets,  at  least  among  the  central  ones  . . 20 

(Receptacle  naked  (without  scales  between  the  florets) 21 

y Flower-heads  rather  large,  with  a convex  or  conical  receptacle  . . 11.  Camomile. 

( Flower-heads  small,  with  a small  flat  receptacle 12.  Achillea. 

n-j  y Involucral  bracts  all  green  and  of  equal  length 8.  Daisy. 

( Involucral  bracts  imbricated  and  scarious  at  the  edges 22 

22  ( Receptacle  flat  or  convex 9.  Chrysanthemum. 

^ ( Receptacle  conical,  much  elongated  as  the  fruit  ripens 10.  Matricary. 

y Ray  purple  or  blue i ...  24 

( Ray  yellow 25 

2 . f Involucral  bracts  and  florets  of  the  ray  not  numerous,  oblong-hnear  . . 3.  Aster. 

1 Involucral  bracts  and  florets  of  the  ray  very  numerous  and  narrow  . 4.  Erigeron. 
2-  f Involucral  bracts  linear,  equal  in  length,  or  with  a few  very  small  outer  ones  . . 26 

I Involucral  bracts  imbricated  in  two  or  more  rows 28 

^Radical  leaves  large,  broadly  heart-shaped  or  orbicular,  distjpct  from  the  flowering 
' stem.  Florets  of  the  ray  narrow  and  very  numerous  . . . .2.  Coltsfoot. 

y Radical  leaves  none,  or  at  the  base  of  the  flowering  stem.  Elorets  of  the  ray 
linear  or  oblong ? ....  27 
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QM  r Achenes  of  the  rav  without  any  pappus 18.  Doeonic. 

1 Achenes  of  the  ray  with  a pappus  lilte  t^ose  of  the  disk 17.  Senecio. 

rFlorets  of  the  ray  not  naore  than  10  or  13.  Anthers  without  tails  . 6.  Golden eod. 
28-/  Florets  of  the  ray  very  numerous,  or  at  any  rate  above  20.  Anthers  with  minute 
L fine  points  or  tails  at  their  base 7.  Inxjle. 

Thistleheads. 


/^Bracts  of  the  involucre  entire,  obtuse  or  pointed,  but  not  prickly  ......  80 

nn  j Bracts  of  the  involucre  ending  in  a long,  stiff  point,  hooked  at  the  extremity. 

21.  Buedock. 

(..Bracts  of  the  involucre  prickly,  or  ending  in  a fringed  or  toothed  appendage  . . 33 

f Hairs  of  the  pappus  simple . 23,  S-awwoet. 

^ 1 Hairs  of  the  pappus  feathery 31 

r Leaves  entire  or  coarsely  toothed,  not  prickly . 33.  Saxtsstjeea. 

^ 1 Leaves  either  prickly  or  bordered  with  minute  stiff  bristles  ....  24.  Thistle. 
r Bracts  of  the  involucre  ending  in  a simple  point  or  prickle 33 

32- /  Bracts  of  the  involucre  ending  in  a fringed  or  toothed  appendage,  or  in  several 

1.  points  or  prickles,  or  in  a prickle  branched  at  the  base 34 

f Keceptacle  bearing  long  chaffy  bristles  between  the  florets  ....  24.  Thistle. 

33- ^  Eeceptacle  honeycombed  with  jagged  edges  to  the  cavities,  but  not  bristly. 

25.  Ohoeoed, 

pinner  bracts  of  the  involucre  long,  linear,  shining  and  spreading,  outer  ones  very 

ojj  prickly.  Achenes  silky 26.  Caeune. 

j Bracts  of  the  involucre  toothed  or  jagged,  not  prickly 27.  Cehtaheea. 

(..Bracts  of  the  involucre  prickly.  Achenes  glabrous 35 

or  f Pappus  of  feathery  hairs 24.  Thistle. 

^ 1 Pappus  of  simple  bristles  or  none 27.  Cehtaheea. 

LiaULATES. 
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( Achenes,  bearing  a pappus  of  numerous  long  hairs 37 

\ Achenes,  without  a pappus,  or  crowned  by  a few  short  scales 47 

Pappus  with  some  or  most  of  the  hairs  feathery  38 

Pappus  with  all  the  hairs  simple 43 

C Involucre  (very  long)  with  all  the  bracts  of  equal  length 28.  SalsCpt. 

( Involucre  with  outer  bracts  much  smaller,  or  different  from  the  inner  ones  . . 39 

f External  bracts  of  the  involucre  4 or  5,  broadly  ovate  or  heart-shaped 
j 29.  Helminth. 

[ External  bracts  of  the  involucre  small  and  unequal 40 

.Q  C Eeceptacle  bearing  some  long  chaffy  scales  between  the  florets  . 32.  HTPOCH.aEEE. 

( Keceptaclfrhaked 41 

I^Stem  leafy,  branched,  several-flowered,  with  clinging,  hooked  hairs.  Achenes  with- 
out a beak 30.  Piceis, 

Stem  almost  leafless,  simple  or  slightly  branched,  with  one  or  very  few  flower- 

heads.  Achenes  usually  tapering  into  a short  beak .31.  Hawkbit. 

f Achenes  more  or  less  flattened.  Leaves  glabrous,  often  bearing  prickles  on  the 

edges  or  midrib 43 

(.Achenes  cylindrical  or  angular.  Leaves  glabrous,  hairy,  or  downy 44 

.q  ( Achenes  tapering  into  a slender  beak  bearing  the  pappus 33.  Lettuce. 

t Pappus  sessile  or  not  supported  on  a distinct,  slender  beak  . . 34.  Sowthistle. 

. , f Achenes  tapering  into  a slender  beak,  bearing  the  pappus 45 

Pappus  sessile  or  not  supported  on  a distinct,  slender  beak 46 

f Peduncles  radical,  simple,  with  a single  flower-head 35.  Dandelion. 

^ I Flowering  stems  branched,  bearing  several  heads 36.  Ceepis. 

Achenes  strongly  striate,  and  slightly  narrowed  at  the  top.  Pappus  of  numerous 

white  hairs.  Lower  leaves  frequently  pinnatifid 36.  Ceepis. 

Achenes  but  slightly  striate,  not  narrowed  at  the  top.  Pappus  of  rather  stiff  bristles, 

of  a dirty  white.  Leaves  toothed  or  entire 37..  Hawkweed. 

C Flowers  blue.  Pappus  a small  cup  formed  of  short  scales  ....  s8.  Chicoey. 

' ^ Flowers  small  and  yellow.  No  pappus 48 

]■  Stem  1 to  2 feet,  leafy,  with  several  flower-heads 40.  Lapsane. 

Stem  leafless,  not  6 inches  high,  hollow  under  the  flower-heads.  Leaves  radical. 

39.  Aenoseeis. 


38 


39 
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The  very  numerous  genera  of  Composites  are  distributed  into  four  great 
Tribes  or  Suborders,  of  which  the  three  following  only  are  represented  in 
Britain  : — ^ 

I.  CoETMBiEEES  {Corymbiferoe) . Herbs  (or,  in  some  exotic  species,  trees  or  shrubs), 
with  alternate  cn*  opposite  leaves,  not  prickly  (except  in  a few  exotic  species) . luvo- 
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lucres  seldom  prickly.  Outer  florets  of  each  head  usually  ligulate  or  filiform,  or  more 
slender  than  the  central  ones,  and  female  or  neuter.  Central  florets  usually  tubular, 
small,  hermaphrodite,  with  4 or  5 short  lobes  or  teeth,  barely  all  the  florets  are  tubular, 
as  in  Thistleheads ; but  then  the  style  is  not  swollen  under  the  branches.  This  vast 
Suborder  is  again  divided  into  Tribes,  of  which  the  British  ones  are  : — 

1.  Eupatokieje.  Branches  of  the  style  usually  club-shaped  or  obtuse.  Genera; — 
1.  Eupatobt  ; 2.  Coltsfoot. 

2.  Astereje.  Branches  of  the  style  usually  flattened  and  pointed.  Genera; — 3.  Aster; 
4.  Erigebon;  5.  LiNosTRrs;  6.  Goldenkod  ; 7.  Inule;  8.  Daist. 

3.  SEifEciONE^.  Branches  of  the  style  usually  truncate  at  the  top,  with  a tuft  of 

minute  hairs,  or  conical  and  pointed.  Genera; — 9.  Chrysanthemum;  10.  Matri- 
CABT ; 11.  Camomile;  12.  Achillea;  13.  Diotis  ; 14.  Tansy;  15.  Artemisia; 

16.  Cudweed;  17.  Senecio  ; 18.  Doronic;  19.  Bidens. 

4.  Ambrosie.®.  Anthers  closed  round  the  style,  but  not  united.  Genus,  20.  Bur- 
weed. 

II.  Thistleheads  {Cynarocephalae) . Herbs,  with  alternate  or  radical  leaves,  often 
prickly.  Involucres  usually  globular  or  ovoid,  with  numerous  imbricated,  usually  prickly 
or  jagged  bracts.  Eeceptacle  often  thick  and  hard.  Florets  all  tubular  and  regular, 
with  4 or  5 often  narrow  lobes.  Style  slightly  swollen  below  the  lobes.  Genera; — 
21.  Burdock;  22.  Sawwobt;  23.  Saussurea  ; 24.  Thistle;  25.  Onopord;  26.  Car- 
line ; 27.  Centaurea. 

III.  Ligulates  {LiguliflorcB  ov  Chicoraeece) . Herbs,  with  alternate  or  radical  leaves, 
seldom  prickly.  All  the  florets  hgulate,  usually  of  several  rows,  the  inner  ones  gradually 
shorter  than  the  outer  ones.  Genera; — 28.  Salsify;  29.  Helminth;  30.  Picris  ; 
31.  Hawkbit  ; 32.  HypochvEre  ; 33.  Lettuce;  34.  Sowthistle;  35.  Dandelion; 
36.  Crepis;  37.  Hawkweed;38.  Chicory;  39.  Abnoseris;  40.  Lapsane. 

Among  the  numerous  exotic  genera  familiar  to  us  by  long  or  general 
cultivation,  may  be  mentioned  the  Marigold  (^Calendula),  the  Sunflower 
and  Jerusalem  Artichoke  {Helianthus) , the  French  siwA  African  Marigolds 
(Peruvian  species  of  Tagetes),  several  Everlastings  {Helichrysum,,  and  other 
Cape  and  Australian  genera),  several  species  of  Coreopsis,  Rudbeckia,  Zinnia, 
Dahlia,  Ageratum,  etc.,  all  belonging  to  Corymhifers ; the  Artichoke  and 
Cardoon  {Cynara),  and  the  Globe- Thistle  {Echinops),  belonging  to  Thistle- 
heads ; and  Scorzonera,  and  Catananche  among  Ligulates. 

I.  EUPATORY.  EUPATOSIUM. 

Herbs  (or,  in  exotic  species,  shrubs),  with  leaves  mostly  opposite,  and 
purplish  or  white  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs.  Receptacle  without  scales. 
Florets  all  tubular  and  equal.  Styles  much  exserted,  with  long,  thickened 
or  club-shaped  branches.  Achenes  angular  or  striated,  with  a pappus  of 
simple  hairs. 

A vast  genus,  chiefly  American,  with  a few  Asiatic  species,  one  of  which 
is  also  our  European  one,  the  only  British  Composite  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  florets  not  yellow. 

1.  Common  Eupatory.  Eupatorium  cannabinum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  428.  Hemp  Agrimony^ 

Rootstock  perennial,  the  stems  erect,  3 or  4 feet  high.  Leaves  3 to  5 
inches  long,  slightly  downy,  divided  into  3 broadly  lanceolate,  coarsely 
toothed  lobes,  sometimes  again  slightly  lobed,  a few  upper  leaves  occasion- 
ally simple  and  alternate.  Flower-heads  numerous,  in  compact  terminal 
corymbs,  of  a pale  reddish-purple.  Involucres  cylindrical,  of  very  few  un- 
equal bracts,  and  usually  containing  5 florets. 

On  banks  and  bushy  places  near  water,  throughout  Europe  and  Central 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Extends  all  over  Britain. 
FI.  summer. 
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11.  COLTSFOOT.  TUSSILAGO. 

Herbs,  with  perennial,  creeping  rootstocks,  and  large,  broad,  deeply  cordate 
radical  leaves ; the  flowering-stems  issuing  from  separate  buds,  with  small, 
narrow,  alternate  leaves,  and  terminal  flower-heads,  either  solitary  or  in  a 
raceme.  Involucre  of  several  linear  bracts,  with  a few  small  outer  ones. 
Outer  florets  female,  either  filiform  or  narrow-ligulate,  the  inner  ones 
tubular,  or  sometimes  all  tubular.  Eeceptacle  without  scales.  Branches 
of  the  style  cylindrical  or  club-shaped.  Achenes  cyhndrical,  with  a copious 
pappus  of  simple  hairs. 

A genus  of  very  few  European  or  north  Asiatic  species,  easily  known 
among  British  Composites  by  the  peculiar  fohage. 

Hower-heads  solitary,  the  external  florets  yellow  and  narrow-Hgu- 

late 1.  Common  C. 

Flower-heads  in  a compound  raceme,  purple  or  pink,  nearly  all 

tubular,  or  nearly  all  small  and  Aliform,  not  ligulate  ....  2,  Butterhur  C. 

1.  Common  Coltsfoot.  Tussilago  Farfara,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  429.  Coltsfoot^ 

Flowering  stems  simple,  but  often  growing  in  tufts,  erect,  about  6 inches 
high,  more  or  less  covered  with  a loose,  white  cotton ; the  small  leaves  or 
scales  numerous,  oblong  or  hnear,  entire  and  erect.  Elower-head  solitary, 
terminal ; the  florets  of  the  ray  numerous,  ligulate,  very  narrow,  but  not 
long,  of  a bright  yellow.  Radical  leaves  appearing  much  later  than  the 
flower-stems,  4 or  5 inches  broad,  angular  and  toothed,  covered  under- 
neath with  a loose,  white,  cottony  wool,  of  which  there  is  a little  also  on 
the  upper  side. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  ground  throughout  Europe  and  central  and 
Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  a very  troublesome  weed  in  poor, 
stifi*  soils.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  early  spring. 

2.  Butterbur  Coltsfoot.  Tussila^o  Petasites,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  431,  and  T.  hyhrida^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  430.  Butterhur.) 

Leaves  of  the  common  (7.,  but  usually  larger.  Flowering  stems  not  in 
tufts,  often  a foot  high  when  full-grown,  with  many  flower-heads,  of  a dull 
pinkish-purple,  in  a narrow-oblong  terminal  panicle,  and  almost  dioecious. 
The  male  plant  has  a looser  panicle  of  smaller  heads,  the  florets  tubular  and 
male,  or  with  a few  filiform  female  ones  on  the  outside  ; the  female  panicle 
more  compact,  the  heads  larger,  the  florets  all  filiform,  or  with  a few  tubular 
male  ones  in  the  centre. 

In  sandy  meadows,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  or  roadsides,  in  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Frequent  in  England,  extending 
into  southern  Scotland.  FI.  spring.  It  is  often  distinguished  from  Colts- 
foot as  a genus,  under  the  name  of  Petasites. 

The  winter  Heliotrope  of  our  gardens,  or  sioeet  Coltsfoot  {Tussilago 
fragrans).,  will  sometimes  establish  itself  near  where  it  has  been  planted  ; it 
is  very  near  the  Butterbur^  but  easily  known  by  its  fragrant  flowers. 


III.  ASTBR.  ASTER. 

Herbs  usually  erect,  with  alternate,  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  and  radiate 
flower-heads  in  terminal  corymbs.  luvolucral  bracts  imbricated  in  few 
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rows.  Florets  of  the  ray  ligulate,  purple  or  white,  those  of  the  dish  tubular 
and  yellow.  Branches  of  the  style  somewhat  flattened,  and  pointed. 
Anthers  without  tails.  Achenes  flattened,  with  a pappus  of  many  hairs. 

A very  numerous  North  American  genus,  with  a few  species  spread  over 
northern  Asia,  Europe,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  Several  of  the 
North  American  ones  are  known  among  the  autumnal  plants  in  our  flower- 
gardens,  under  the  name  of  Michaelmas  Daisies.  Our  China  Asters  belong 
to  a nearly  allied, genus  (perhaps  a mere  section)  from  eastern  Asia. 

jfi..  _ -.p 

1.  Sea  Aster.  Aster  Tripolium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  87.) 

A glabrous  perennial,  seldom  above  a foot  high,  erect,  or  decumbent  at 
the  base,  and  slightly  branched ; the  leaves  linear,  entire,  and  somewhat 
succulent.  Flower-heads  in  a rather  compact  corymb,  the  involucral  bracts 
few  and  oblong.  Florets  of  the  ray  purplish,  not  numerous,  and  occasion- 
ally wanting  ; those  of  the  disk  longer  than  the  involucre  ; the  pappus  also 
longer  than  the  involucre. 

In  salt-marshes,  common  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  ex- 
treme north.  Extends  along  the  British  coasts  to  the  north  of  Scotland. 
FI,  late  in  summer^  or  autumn. 


IV.  ERZGERON.  ERiaEEON. 

Differs  from  Aster  in  the  involucral  bracts  very  narrow  and  numerous, 
and  in  the  outer  florets  very  numerous,  either  filiform  and  not  projecting 
beyond  the  involucre  and  pappus,  or  very  narrow-ligulate,  forming  a short, 
coloured  ray.  The  regular,  tubular,  yellowish  florets  in  the  centre  often 
reduced  to  very  few. 

Its  geographical  range  is  even  more  extended  than  that  of  Aster,  for 
several  species  are  natives  of  the  tropics ; some  are  found  in  the  extreme 
Arctic  regions,  or  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  whilst  others  spread  as  weeds 
nearly  all  over  the  globe. 


Outer  florets  all  filiform,  not  projecting  beyond  tbe  involucre.  Heads 

very  numerous,  and  small 3.  Canadian  E. 

Outer  florets  (some  or  all)  forming  a shortly  projecting  coloured  ray. 

Annual  or  biennial.  Flower-beads  several,  on  rather  long  peduncles.  ' 

Kay  erect,  very  little  longer  than  the  disk 1.  Common  E. 

Perennial.  Flower-heads  solitary  or  very  few.  Kay  spreading,  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  disk 2.  Alpine  E. 


Several  large-flowered  American  species  are  occasionally  cultivated  in 
our  flower-gardens. 

1.  Common  Erigeron.  Erigeron  acris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1158.  Fleahane.) 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  slightly  branched, 
and  rather  rough  with  short  hairs.  Leaves  linear  or  lanceolate  and  entire, 
the  radical  ones  stalked,  but  usually  withered  away  at  the  time  of  flowering. 
Flower-heads  rather  small,  solitary  on  the  peduncles  or  upper  branches, 
forming  a short,  loose  panicle.  Florets  very  numerous,  mostly  filiform  and 
short,  the  outer  rows  of  a pale  purple,  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  in- 
volucre and  pappus,  the  tubular  ones  of  the  centre  very  few,  of  a pale 
yellow. 

In  pastures,  on  banks,  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  common  in  the  greater 
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part  of  Europe,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  central 
and  Russian  Asia.  Less  frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  rare  in 
Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  It  varies  much  in  stature,  in  the 
number  and  size  of  the  flower-heads,  and  of  the  florets  of  the  ray,  but  these 
are  always  smaller  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  aljpine  JE'.,  much  larger 
and  fewer  than  in  the  Canadian  JE. 


/ rt 


' " " 2.  Alpine  Srigeron.  Erigeron  alpinns,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  464,  and  E.  unijlorus,  Bot.  t.  2416.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  erect  or  ascending  hairy  stems,  2 to  6 or  rarely  8 
inches  high.  Radical  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  tapering  at  the  base  ; stem- 
leaves  smaller,  few,  and  lanceolate.  Flower-heads  solitary  on  each  stem,  or 
rarely  2 or  3 in  a loose  corymb,  each  one  at  least  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
the  florets  like  those  of  the  common  AJ.,  except  that  the  outer  pink  or 
purplish  ones  are  longer,  more  decidedly  ligulate,  forming  a distinct  spread- 
ing ray. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  in  the  higher  mountain-ranges  further  south.  In  Bri- 
tain, confined  to  some  of  the  eastern  Highlands  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer^ 
rather  late. 


3.  Canadian  Erigeron.  Erigeron  canadensis^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2019.) 

A stifi*,  erect  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high,  glabrous,  except  a few  long,  spread- 
ing hairs.  Leaves  narrow,  and  entire  or  slightly  toothed.  Elower-heads 
very  small,  green  or  whitish  ; very  numerous,  forming  a long,  narrow,  leafy 
panicle.  Florets  minute,  the  outer  ones  filiform,  not  longer  than  the  in- 
volucre, and  slightly  tinged  with  red  ; central  ones  tubular,  yellowish- white. 

A native  of  North  America,  now  established  in  the  greatest  abundance  as 
a roadside  weed  in  almost  all  temperate  and  hot  countries,  and  appears 
occasionally  as  such  in  England.  FI.  summer  and  autumn^ 


Y.  EUVOSYRIS.  LINOSYRIS. 

Habit,  involucres,  achenes,  and  pappus  of  Erigeron,  but  the  florets  are  all 
tubular,  yellow,  and  deeply  5-cleft. 

A small  genus,  chiefly  North  American,  with  two  or  three  Asiatic  species, 
and  a single  European  one. 

1.  Common  Iiinosyris.  Einosyris  vulg^aris,  Cass. 

(Chrysocoma  Linosyris,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2505.  Goldilocics.) 

A glabrous,  erect  perennial,  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  with  numerous 
narrow-linear,  entire  leaves,  more  or  less  dotted.  Flower-heads  in  a rather 
compact,  terminal  corymb,  of  a bright  yellow.  Involucres  imbricated,  with 
numerous  narrow  bracts  shorter  than  the  florets  and  pappus.  Achenes 
somewhat  compressed,  and  silky. 

In  clefts  of  rocks,  and  on  stony  hills,  and  especially  along  the  gravelly 
banks  of  great  rivers  in  south-central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus, 
not  extending  to  northern  Cermany,  although  reappearing  on  the  Isle  of 
Oeland,  in  the  Baltic.  In  Britain,  confined  to  a few  limestone  clifls  on 
the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  England.  Ft.  end  of  summer  or  autum  iK 
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VI.  GOliDSII^ROD.  SOLIDAGO. 

Herbs,  usually  tall,  perennial,  and  leafy,^with  numerous  rather  small, 
yellow,  radiate  flower-heads.  Involucres  imbricate,  in  few  rows.  Recep- 
tacle without  scales.  Outer  florets  ligulate  and  few,  inner  ones  tubular,  all 
yeUow.  Style  and  anthers  of  Aster.  Achenes  cylindrical,  with  a pappus 
of  many  simple  hairs. 

A considerable  North  American  genus,  with  a single  species  spreading 
over  central  and  northern  Asia  and  Europe.  It  differs  from  Aster  in  the 
yellow  rays  and  cyhndrical  achenes,  from  Irmla  in  the  fewer  ligulate  florets, 
besides  the  microscopical  but  constant  character  derived  from  the  tailless 
anthers. 

1.  Common  Goldenrod.  Solidago  Virga-aurea,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  301.) 

Stock  more  or  less  tufted.  Stems  erect,  stiff,  nearly  simple,  6 inches  to 
2 feet  high,  glabrous  or  minutely  downy.  Radical  leaves  obovate  and 
stalked,  stem-leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  shghtly  toothed,  shortly  tapering 
at  the  base.  Elower-heads  crowded  in  a narrow-oblong  terminal  panicle 
often  leafy  at  the  base,  not  large,  of  a bright  yellow,  each  with  a spreading 
ray  of  about  10  or  12  florets,  and  about  twice  that  number  of  tubular  ones 
in  the  disk. 

In  woods,  very  common  throughout  Europe,  and  central  and  Russian 
Asia,  and  northern  America,  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

Several  North  American  species  have  been  long  cultivated  in  our  flower- 
gardens,  and  among  them  the  S.  lanceolata  is  said  to  have  occasionally 
established  itself  in  their  vicinity. 


YII.  INUIiE.  INULA. 

Herbs,  usually  erect,  with  alternate,  entire  or  toothed  leaves.  Flower- 
heads  in  terminal  corymbs  or  panicles,  or  rarely  sohtary.  Involucral 
bracts  imbricated  in  several  rows.  Florets  all  yeflow,  the  outer  rows  ligu- 
late and  radiating,  or  rarely  short  and  concealed  by  the  involucre  ; those  of 
the  disk  tubular.  Receptacle  without  scales.  Achenes  cylindrical  or  an- 
gidar,  with  a pappus  of  many  hairs.  Anthers  tipped  at  the  lower  end  by 
two  minute  hair-like  points  called  tails. 

A numerous  European  and  north  Asiatic  genus,  technically  distinguished 
from  Goldenrod  by  the  tails  of  the  anthers ; but  these,  though  constant, 
are  so  minute  as  not  to  be  seen  without  a careful  dissection  and  good  mag- 
nifier. The  florets  of  the  ray  are  also  very  numerous  and  narrow  in  Inule^ 
much  fewer  and  broader  in  Goldenrod. 

Flower-heads  very  large,  with  broadly  ovate  involucral  bracts  ...  1.  IHecampane  I. 
Fiower-heads  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  Involucral  bracts  narrow. 

Kays  considerably  longer  than  the  involucre. 

Glabrous  plants,  with  narrow,  thick,  succulent  leaves  ....  2.  Samphire  I. 

Downy  plant,  with  flat,  ovate  or  oblong,  stem-clasping  leaves  . . 4.  Common  I. 

Kays  very  minute,  concealed  by  the  involucre,  or  scarcely  longer. 

Tall  perennial.  Flower-heads  ovoid,  in  dense  corymbs  ....  3.  Rigid  I, 
Annual,  scarcely  a foot  high.  Flower-heads  broad,  softly  downy, 

in  a loose,  leafy  corymb 5.  Small  I. 
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1.  Elecampane  Inule.  Inula  Kelenium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1546.  JElecamjpane.') 

A coarse  perennial,  with  stout,  erect,  scarcely  branched  stems,  about  2 
feet  high.  Badical  leaves  often  a foot  long,  oblong,  and  narrowed  into  a 
stalk;  the  upper  ones  ovate  or  oblong,  clasping  the  stem, nearly  glabrous  above, 
more  or  less  softly  hairy  underneath.  Flower-heads  very  large,  solitary  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  Involucral  bracts  broadly  ovate  and  softly  hairy. 
Florets  of  the  ray  numerous,  long,  and  linear. 

In  rich  hilly  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  eastward  to 
the  Caueasus  and  Himalaya,  and,  having  been  much  cultivated  in  former 
days  in  herb-gardens,  it  has  established  itself  in  many  places  further  north. 
It  may  therefore  be  only  an  introduced  plant  in  Britain,  when  growing,  as 
it  generally  does,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  castles  and  gardens  ; but  is 
also  believed  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  some  parts  of  southern  England, 
South  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Fi.  simmer  and  autumn. 

2.  Samphire  Inule.  Inula  crithmoides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  68.  Golden  Samphire.^ 

A glabrous,  erect  perennial,  about  a foot  high  or  rather  more.  Leaves 
numerous,  linear,  thick  and  succulent,  entire  or  with  one  or  two  small  teeth 
at  the  base.  Flower- heads  not  large,  sohtary  on  the  short  branches  of  a 
short,  leafy  panicle.  Involucral  bracts  numerous  and  narrow.  Florets  of 
the  ray  bright-yellow  and  spreading,  not  so  narrow  or  so  numerous  as  in 
the  other  speeies,  yet  twice  as  many  as  in  the  common  Goldenrod. 

In  salt-marshes,  in  western  Europe,  anc^  all  round  the  Mediterranean ; 
frequent  on  the  southern  and  western  coas^  of  Britain  up  to  Kirkcudbright 
and  Wigton,  both  in  salt-marshes  and  omdry  maritime  limestone  rocks.  FI. 
summer  and  autumn. 

3.  Rigid  Inule.  Inula  Conyza,  DC. 

{Conyza  squarrosa,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1195.  Ploughman's  SpiJcenard?) 

A hard,  erect  biennial,  2 to  3 feet  high,  covered  with  a short  down,  rough 
on  the  stem,  soft  and  cottony  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  stalked,  the  upper  sessile.  Flower-heads 
numerous,  in  a terminal  corymb.  Involucres  ovoid  ; the  bracts  numerous, 
the  outer  ones  tipped  with  green,  the  inner  linear,  reddish,  and  erect. 
Outer  florets  numerous  but  very  small,  their  purple  styles  alone  protruding 
beyond  the  involucre,  s(^  that  the  plant  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  no  ray. 

In  hedges  and  open  woods,  on  banks  and  roadsides,  in  central  and  south- 
ern Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northwards  into  Denmark,  but  not 
into  north-eastern  Grermany.  In  Britain,  as  far  north  as  Westmoreland, 
but  neither  in  Ireland  nor  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

4.  Common  Inule.  Inul^  dysenterica,i  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  1115.  c Fleabane.') 

Bootstock  perennial,  with  ascending^  or  erect  stems  1 to  2 feet  high, 
loosely  branched,  and,  as  well  as  the  foliage,  more  or  less  downy  or  woolly. 
Leaves  aj[)long,  much  waved,  elasping  the  stem  with  rounded  auricles. 
Flower-h6ads  peduneulate  in  the  upper  axils  or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
hemispherical,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a ray  of  very 
numerous,  linear,  spreading  florets  of  a bright  yellow.  Involucral  bracts  also 
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numerous  and  narrow.  Pappus-hairs  few  and  shorter  than  in  the  three 
preceding  species,  and  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a minute  membranous  cup. 

In  wet  pastures,  ditches,  and  roadsides,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
and  western  and  central  Asia,  extending  northwards  to  the  Baltic.  Abun- 
dant in  southern  England  and  Ireland,  becoming  rare,  in  the  north,  and 
scarcely  found  in  Scotland,  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  This  and  the  fol- 
lowing species  are  sometimes  separated  as  a genus,  under  the  name  of 
Pulicaria. 

5.  Small  Inule.  Inula  Pulicaria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1196.  Fleabane^ 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  seldom  a foot  high,  with  narrower  and  less 
woolly  leaves  than  tlie  common  /.,  which  it  resembles  in  many  respects. 
Flower-heads  much  smaller,  and  the  florets  of  the  ray,  although  very  * 
numerous,  yellow,  and  spreading,  are  so  short  as  at  first  sight  to  escape 
observation.  The  minute  outer  scales  of  the  pappus  are  distinct,  not  form- 
ing a little  cup  as  in  the  common  I. 

In  moist  waste  places,  roadsides,  and  sandy  heaths,  ranging  over  Europe, 
extending  eastward  across  Russian  Asia,  and  northward  to  southern  Sweden. 
In  Britain,  chiefly  in  south-eastern  England,  and  not  known  either  in  Ire- 
land or  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn, 


yill.  DAISY.  BELLIS. 

Low  herbs,  with  alternate  or  radical,  entire  or  toothed  leaves.  Elower- 
lieads  sohtary,  on  radical  or  axillary  peduncles,  with  a yellow  disk  and  white 
or  pink  ray.  Involucre  hemispherical,  with  many  bracts  of  equal  length, 
in  about  two  rows,  and  green,  not  scarious,  at  the  tips.  Receptacle  conical, 
without  scales.  Achenes  compressed,  without  any  pappus.  Style  nearly 
that  of  Aster. 

A small  genus,  extending  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere, 

1.  Common  Daisy.  Beilis  perennis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  424.) 

Stock  perennial,  tufted.  Leaves  radieal,  obovate  or  oblong,  slightly 
toothed.  Peduncles  also  radical,  leafless,  bearing  single  flower-heads. 
Involucres  green,  nearly  glabrous.  Florets  of  the  ray  ligulate,  white  or 
tinged  with  pink  ; those  of  the  disk  numerous,  small,  and  tubular. 

In  pastures,  common  throughout  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north,  but 
apparently  not  extending  eastward  beyond  the  Caucasus,  nor  ascending  high 
into  moimtain  regions.  Abundant  all  over  Britain.  FI.  nearly  the  whole 
year  round. 


IX.  CHRYSANTHEMUM.  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs  (or,  in  some  exotic  species,  shrubs),  with  alter- 
nate toothed  or  variously  dissected  leaves,  and  radiating  flower-heads,  soh- 
tary on  terminal  peduncles,  or  in  corymbs.  Involucres  hemispherical,  with 
a few  rows  of  imbricate  bracts,  more  or  less  scarious  on  the  edges.  Recep- 
tacle flat  or  convex,  without  scales.  Achenes  angular  or  striate,  without 
any  pappus,  but  sometimes  crowned  with  a minute  raised  border.  Style 
nearly  that  of  Senecio. 
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A considerable  genus,  extending  over  Europe,  northern  and  central  Asia, 
and  northern  Africa.  It  has  been  divided  by  modern  botanists  into  a num- 
ber of  small  genera,  founded  upon  minute,  almost  microscopical,  characters, 
having  little  relation  to  general  habit.  Among  them  Fyrethrum  has  been 
the  most  generally  adopted,  although  botanists  are  but  little  agreed  as  to 
the  charactos  or  species  which  should  be  assigned  to  it. 


Eay  yellow, 2.  Corn  C. 

Ray  white. 

Leaves  toothed  only 1.  Oxeye  G. 

Leaves  pinnate. 

Flower-heads  in  corymbs.  Segments  of  the  leaves  pinnatifid  and 

toothed 3.  Feverfew  C. 

Flower-heads  on  terminal  peduncles.  Leaves  2 or  3 times  pin- 
nate, with  narrow-linear  or  filiform  lobes 4.  Scentless  C. 


The  old  yellow  and  white  Chrysanthemums  of  our  cottage  gardens  belong 
to  a north  African  species  {C.  coronarium).  ■ The  late  autumnal  flowers  now 
so  generally  cultivated,  under  the  name  of  Chrysanthemums^  are  varieties  of 
the  C.  indicum  from  China. 

1.  Oxeye  Chrysanthemum.  Chrysanthemum  Xieucanthemum, Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  601.  Oxeye  Daisy.') 

A perennial,  with  erect,  simple  or  slightly  branched  stems,  1 to  2 feet 
high,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy.  Badical  leaves  obovate  and  coarsely 
toothed,  on  long  stalks ; stem-leaves  narrow,  sessile,  with  a few  coarse  teeth. 
Elower-heads  solitary  on  long  terminal  peduncles,  and  rather  large.  Invo- 
lucral  bracts  bordered  by  a brown,  scarious  edge.  Florets  of  the  ray  white, 
more  than  half  an  inch  long  ; those  of  the  disk  numerous,  small,  and  yellow. 

In  pastures,  on  banks,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Extends  all  over  Britain.  FI.  sum- 
mer^ commencing  in  spring. 

2.  Corn  Chrysanthemum.  Chrysanthemum  seg'etum,  Linn. 

(Eng,  Bot.  t.  640.  Corn  Marigold.) 

A glabrous,  erect  annual,  about  a foot  high  or  rather  more,  with  spread- 
ing branches.  Lower  leaves  obovate  and  stalked ; upper  ones  narrow  and 
stem-clasping,  generally  with  a few  deeply  cut  teeth  at  the  top.  Flower- 
heads  rather  large,  on  terminal  peduncles ; the  involucral  bracts  broadly 
scarious  ; the  florets  of  the  ray  as  well  as  the  disk  of  a deep  golden-yellow. 

A cornfield  weed,  probably  of  Mediterranean  origin,  but  now  common  all 
over  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer 
and  autumn. 

3.  Feverfew  Chrysanthemum.  Chrysanthemum  Parthenium,  Pers. 

{Pyrethrum.  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1231.) 

Stock  perennial,  shortly  branched  ; the  flowering  stems  erect,  branching, 
a foot  high  or  rather  more.  Leaves  pinnate ; the  segments  ovate  or  oblong, 
pinnatifid  and  toothed.  Flower-heads  numerous,  about  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, in  a terminal  corymb  ; the  florets  of  the  ray  white,  ovate  or  oblong, 
those  of  the  disk  numerous  and  yellow.  Achenes  crowned  by  a minute 
toothed  border. 

On  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  and  spread  from  cultivation  much  further  north,  as  well  as  to 
many  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Dispersed  over  a great  part  of  Britain,  but 
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perhaps  not  truly  indigenous.  FI.  summer.  A very  double  variety  is  now 
frequent  in  our  llower-gardens. 

4.  Scentless  Chrysanthemum.  Chrysanthemum  inodorum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  676.) 

An  erect  or  spreading,  branched  annual,  1 to  li  feet  high,  with  the  leaves 
of  a Camomile.,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  numerous  narrow-linear,  almost 
capillary  lobes.  Flower-heads  rather  large,  on  terminal  peduncles.  Invo- 
lucral  bracts  with  a brown,  scarious  edge,  as  in  the  Oxeye  C.  Florets  of  the 
ray  white,  about  7 or  8 lines  long  ; those  of  the  disk  numerous  and  yellow. 
Receptacle  convex  or  hemispherical,  but  not  conical  as  in  Matricary. 
Achenes  prominently  ribbed,  crowned  with  a minute,  entire  or  4-toothed 
border. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  common  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Extends  all  over  Britain.  FI.  the 
whole  season.  A maritime  variety,  with  the  leaves  rather  succulent,  and 
the  flowers  not  so  large,  has  been  considered  as  a distinct  species  {Pyre- 
thrum  maritimum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  979). 


X.  MATRICARV.  MATRICARIA. 

Habit,  foliage,  and  conical  receptacle  of  Camomile,  but  the  receptacle 
without  scales,  as  in  Chrysanthemum.  Achenes,  as  in-  both  genera,  angular 
or  striate,  without  any  pappus,  but  sometimes  crowned  with  a minute 
border. 

A very  small  European,  northern  Asiatic,  and  North  American  genus. 

1.  Common  Matricary.  Matricaria  Camomilla,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1232.  Wild  Camomile^ 

Resembles  so  closely  the  fetid  Camomile  that  it  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished but  by  the  absence  of  the  scales  between  the  florets.  It  is,  like  that 
plant,  an  erect,  branching  annual ; the  leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with 
short  but  very  narrow  linear  segments,  and  the  flower-heads  rather  large,  on 
terminal  pedimcles.  Involucral  bracts  all  nearly  of  the  same  length,  with 
scarious  edges.  Ray-florets  white.  Receptacle  much  elongated  as  the  flow- 
ering advances.  Achenes  without  any  border  at  the  top. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  Probably  dif- 
fused all  over  Britain,  but  often  confounded  with  the  corn  or  the  fetid 
Camomile.  FI.  the  whole  season. 


XI.  CAMOMII.E.  ANTHEMIS. 

Herbs,  with  alternate,  much  cut  leaves,  and  radiating  flower-heads,  soli- 
tary on  terminal  peduncles,  or  in  a loose  corymb.  Involucres  hemispherical, 
with  a few  rows  of  bracts  more  or  less  scarious  on  the  edges.  Receptacle 
convex  or  conical,  with  scales  between  all  or  at  least  the  central  florets. 
Achenes  angular  or  striate,  without  any  pappus,  or  crowned  by  a minute 
border.  Style  nearly  that  of  Senecio. 

A rather  lai’ge  genus,  spread  over  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  northern 
Africa ; difiering  from  most  Chrysanthemums  in  habit,  and  from  aU  in  the 
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scales  of  the  receptacle.  It  has  recently  been  divided  into  several  groups,  too 
technical  to  be  adopted  as  genera. 

Rays  yellow 4.  Yellow  C. 

Rays  white. 

Florets  of  the  ray  without  any  style.  Erect,  glabrous  annual  ...  1.  Fetid  C. 

Florets  of  the  ray  with  a style.  Plant  downy. 

Procumbent  or  creeping  perennial.  Receptacle-scales  oblong  and 

obtuse 3.  Common  C. 

Erect  or  decumbent  branching  annual.  Receptacle-scales  narrow 

and  pointed 2.  Corn  C. 

1.  Fetid  Camomile.  Antliemis  Cotula^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1772.  Stink  'Mayweed^ 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  a foot  high  or  rather  more,  glabrous,  but 
sprinkled  with  glandular  dots,  and  emitting  a disagreeable  smell  when 
rubbed.  Lower  leaves  twice  or  thrice,  upper  ones  once  pinnate,  with  very 
narrow-linear,  short,  pointed  lobes,  entire  or  divided.  Flower-heads  in  a 
loose  terminal  corymb.  Involucre  slightly  cottony,  the  inner  bracts  scari- 
ous  at  the  top.  Receptacle  convex  from  the  beginning,  lengthening  out  as 
the  flowering  advances  into  a narrow  oblong  shape,  with  a few  linear,  pointed 
scales  among  the  eentral  florets.  Ray-florets  white,  without  any  trace  of  the 
style.  Acheries  rough  with  glandular  dots,  without  any  border. 

In  cultivated  ground,  and  waste  places  ; a common  weed  aU  over  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  southern  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  miich  less  so  in  the  north,  and  rare  in  Scotland.  FI.  ail 
summer  and  autumn. 

2.  Corn  Camomile.  Anthemis  arvensis,  Linn.  • 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  602.) 

A coarser  plant  than  the  fetid  C.,  sometimes  biennial,  often  decumbent, 
more  or  less  downy  with  minute  silky  hairs,  the  leafy  branches  terminating 
in  single  flower-heads.  Segments  of  the  leaves  shorter,  and  not  so  narrow 
as  in  the  last,  the  flower-heads  rather  larger,  the  bracts  of  the  receptacle 
usually  broader,  and  the  florets  of  the  ray  have  always  a style  although  they 
do  not  always  perfect  their  fruit. 

Less  widely  diffused  than  the  fetid  C.,  and  chiefly  south  European,  bu 
extends  also  over  a great  part  of  the  Continent.  Certainly  not  very  common 
in  England  or  Ireland,  and  local  or  rare  in  Scotland,  but  so  frequently  con- 
founded with  allied  species  that  its  precise  distribution  is  difflcult  to  ascer- 
tain. Ft.  spriny  and  summer.  A maritime  variety,  with,  a more  spreading 
stem  and  thicker  leaves,  found  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England,  has  been 
figured  as  A.  maritima  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2370),  bat  the  true  plant  of  that  name 
is  limited  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  British  plant  has  been 
since  described  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  A.  anglica. 

3.  Common  Camomile.  Anthemis  nobilis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  980.) 

A procumbent  or  ereeping,  branclied  perennial ; the  flowering  branches 
shortly  ascending,  and  leafy.  Segments  of  the  leaves  fine,  and  pointed  as  in 
the  fetid  C.,  but  fewer  and  more  compact.  Flower-heads  on  terminal  pedun- 
cles, with  white  rays.  Inner  involucral  bracts  more  scarious  at  the  top  than 
in  the  two  last.  Scales  of  the  receptacle  rather  broad,  obtuse,  and  nearly  as 
long  as  the  central  florets. 
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A native,  apparently,  of  western  Europe,  and  chiefly  of  sandy  pastures 
near  the  sea,  but,  having  been  long  cultivated,  it  has  established  itself  in  so 
many  places  that  its  precise  area  cannot  well  be  made  out.  Evidently 
indigenous  in  southern  England  and  Ireland,  but  decreases  rapidly  north- 
ward, and  not  a true  native  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

4.  Yellow  Camomile.  Anthemis  tinctoria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1472.) 

This  has  much  the  habit  and  aspect  of  the  corn  C.,  but  is  usually  a taller 
plant  and  more  downy,  the  leaves  less  divided,  with  pinnatifid  or  toothed 
segments,  the  flower-heads  rather  larger,  and  the  rays  of  a bxaght  yellow. 

In  cultivated  an^d  waste  places,  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  abundant  in  Denmark  and  eastern  France,  but  scarcely  further  west. 
In  Britain,  said  to  be  mdigenous  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 
FI.  end  of  summer. 


XII.  ACHILIjEA.  ACHILLEA. 

Herbs,  mostly  perennial,  with  alternate,  much  divided,  or  rarely  simple 
leaves  ; the  flower-heads  rather  small,  in  a terminal  corymb,  with  white  or 
pink  rays,  and  a yellow  disk.  Involucres  ovoid  or  hemispherical,  the  bracts 
imbricated,  only  slightly  scarious  on  the  edges.  Receptacle  small,  not  con- 
vex, with  scales  between  the  florets.  Achenes  without  any  pappus.  Style 
nearly  that  of  Senecio. 

A considerable  European  and  west  Asiatic  genus,  divided  by  modern 
botanists  into  two  sections  or  genera,  represented  by  the  two  British  species, 
but  separated  by  very  trifling  characters. 

Leaves  linear,  serrated.  Flower-heads  few,  hemispherical  ....  1.  Sneezewort  A. 
Leaves  much  divided.  Flower-heads  numerous,  small,  and  ovoid  . . 2.  Milfoil  A. 

1.  Sneezewort  Achillea.  Achillea  Ptarmica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  757.  Sneezewort) 

Rootstock  perennial  and  creeping.  Stems  erect  and  glabrous,  1 to  2 feet 
high,  nearly  simple.  Leaves  rather  broadly  linear,  and  regularly  serrate. 
Elower-heads  few,  in  a loose  terminal  corymb.  Involucres  hemispherical, 
slightly  cottony,  smaller  than  in  the  Camomiles,  but  much  larger  than  in  the 
Milfoil  A.  Florets  of  the  ray  generally  from  10  to  15,  short,  broad,  and 
white  ; those  of  the  disk  numerous,  interspersed  with  small  linear  scales. 

In  moist,  chiefly  hilly  pastures,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia,  becoming  a moimtain  plant  in  soutliern  Europe,  yet  not  extend- 
ing to  the  Arctic  regions.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer^  rather  late. 

2.  Milfoil  Achillea.  Achillea  Millefolium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  758.  Milfoil  or  Yarrow) 

Stock  perennial,  creeping  underground,  with  numerous  short,  leafy 
barren  branches,  and  erect,  almost  simple  flowering  stems,  about  a foot 
liigh.  Leaves  oblong  or  linear  iu  their  outline,  hut  finely  cut  into  numerous 
short,  but  very  nai’row  and  deeply  pinnatifid  segments.  Flower-heads 
numerous,  small,  and  ovoid,  in  a dense  terminal  corymb.  Florets  of  the 
ray  seldom  above  5 or  6 in  each  head,  white  or  pink. 

In  pastures,  meadows,  waste  places,  etc.,  very  abundant  in  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  extends  over 
a great  part  of  North  America.  It  is  also  one  of  the  commonest  of  British 
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plants.  FI.  the  whole  summer.  It  varies  with  the  foliage  nearly  glabrous 
or  densely  covered  with  white  woolly  hairs. 


XIII.  DZOTXS.  DIOTIS. 

A single,  very  cottony  species,  distinguished  generally  from  Achillea  by 
the  florets,  all  tubular,  with  two  projecting  ears  at  the  base,  which  enclose 
the  achene  and  remain  upon  it  after  the  upper  part  falls  off. 

1.  Sea  Diotis.  Diotis  xnaritima,  Cass. 

{Santolina.  Eng.  Bot.  t.  141.) 

Rootstock  perennial  and  creeping ; the  stems  branching  at  the  base,  hard 
and  almost  woody,  seldom  a foot  high,  covered,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and 
involucres,  with  a dense,  white,  cottony  wool.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong, 
entire  or  slightly  toothed,  about  half  an  inch  long.  Flower-heads  nearly 
globular,  about  4 lines  diameter,  in  dense  terminal  corymbs.  Florets  yellow 
and  small.  Receptacle  convex,  with  scales  between  the  florets.  Achenes 
without  pappus  or  border  except  the  persistent  base  of  the  floret. 

In  maritime  sands  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  Extends  on  the 
English  coasts  up  to  Anglesea  on  one  side  and  Suffolk  on  the  other,  but 
not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  end  of  summer  or  autumn. 


XIV.  TANSY.  TAXACETUM. 

Herbs,  with  much  divided,  alternate  leaves.  Flower-heads  hemispherical, 
in  terminal  corymbs.  Involucral  bracts  imbricated,  scarious  at  the  edges. 
Receptacle  without  scales.  Florets  yellow,  all  tubular,  or  the  outer  ones 
ligulate  but  not  longer  than  the  others.  Achenes  angular,  with  a flat  top, 
without  any  pappus. 

A small  genus,  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian  regions,  differing 
from  Artemisia  technically  in  the  shape  of  the  achene,  but  more  evidently  in 
the  larger,  more  yellow,  corymbose,  not  paniculate,  flower-heads. 

1.  Common  Tansy.  Tanacetum  vulgare,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1229.) 

A stout,  erect  perennial,  2 to  3 feet  high,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy, 
with  a strong  scent  and  bitter  savour.  Rootstock  creeping.  Leaves  rather 
large,  pinnate,  with  oblong-linear,  pinnatifid  or  toothed  segments.  Flower- 
heads  numerous,  hemispherical,  about  4 lines  diameter,  of  a golden  yellow, 
in  a large  terminal  corymb. 

On  the  edges  of  fields,  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  in  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Extends  all  over  Britain, 
either  indigenous  or  in  some  places  introduced.  FI.  end  of  summer. 


XV.  ARTEMISIA.  ARTEMISIA. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  usually  highly  aromatic,  with  narrow,  alternate  leaves, 
usually  much  divided,  and  often  white  or  grey,  at  least  on  the  under  side. 
Flower-heads  small,  in  terminal  leafy  racemes  or  panicles.  Involucral 
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bracts  imbricated,  usually  loosely  cottony,  witli^  slightly  scarious  edges. 
Florets  the  length  of  the  involucres,  yellow  or  greenish,  either  all  tubular 
and  5-toothed,  or  the  central  ones  tubular,  5-toothed,  and  male  or  barren, 
and  the  outer  ones  filiform,  or  3-toothed,  female,  and  fertile.  Receptacle 
without  scales.  Achenes  obovate,  rounded  or  narrow  at  the  top,  without 
any  pappus. 

A numerous  genus,  often  covering  vast  tracts  of  land  in  eastern  Europe 
and  central  Asia,  and  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  borders  of  the  tropics. 

Stems  spreading,  much  branched..  Segments  of  the  leaves  narrow- 
linear  or  subulate. 

Stem  and  leaves  cottony  white.  Involucres  narrow-ovoid  or  cylin- 
drical, cottony 2.  Sea  A. 

Stem  and  leaves  green  or  reddish.  Involucres  ovoid,  glabrous  . . 1.  Field  A. 

Flowering  stems  or  branches  taU  and  erect.  Segments  of  the  leaves 
flat,  broadly  linear,  or  lanceolate. 

Leaves  green  above,  white  underneath,  with  pointed  segments  . . 3.  Common  A. 

Leaves  silky,  whitish  on  both  sides,  with  obtuse  segments  ...  4.  Wormwood  A. 

The  shrubby  Southernwood  and  the  Taragon  of  our  gardens  are  species 
of  Artemisia ; the  latter  {A.  Dracunculus)  is  one  of  the  very  few  species  in 
which  the  leaves  are  not  dissected. 

1.  Field  Artemisia.  Artemisia  campestris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  338.) 

Stock  herbaceous  and  hard,  or  shrubby,  low,  and  branched ; the  annual 
branches  twiggy,  very  spreading  or  procumbent,  a foot  long  or  more,  nearly 
glabrous,  often  turning  red.  Leaves  small,  once  or  twice  pinnate,  with  few 
very  narrow-linear  segments,  green,  at  least  on  the  upper  side.  Flower- 
heads  small,  ovoid,  in  numerous  loose  spikes  or  racemes,  forming  a long 
leafy  panicle.  Involucre  not  cottony,  containing  5 or  6 outer  female  florets, 
and  about  as  many  central,  male  or  barren  ones. 

In  heaths,  and  dry,  sandy,  or  stony  wastes,  widely  spread  over  Europe 
and  temperate  Asia,  extending  far  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  almost 
peculiar  to  a small  tract  of  country  in  the  north-west  of  Sufiblk  and  adjacent 
portion  of  Norfolk.  FI.  autumn. 

2.  Sea  Artemisia.  Artemisia  maritima,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  1706,  and  A.  gallica^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1001.) 

A much  branched,  decumbent  or  nearly  erect  undershrub,  more  or  less 
covered  with  a close  white  cotton.  Leaves  twice  pinnate,  with  narrow- 
linear  segments,  shorter  and  more  compact  than  in  the  field  A.  Flower- 
heads  small,  narrow-ovoid  or  nearly  cylindrical,  erect  or  drooping,  each  con- 
taining from  3 to  5 or  6 florets,  all  tubular  and  fertile. 

In  sandy  wastes,  generally  near  the  sea,  occupying  large  tracts  of  country 
near  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  and  extending  round  the  Mediterranean, 
and  along  the  Atlantic,  up  to  the  coasts  of  Britain,  where  however  it  is  not 
very  frequent.  FI.  autumn. 

3.  Common  Artemisia.  Artemisia  vulgaris^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  978.  Mugwort.) 

Stock  thick  and  woody,  but  short,  with  erect  flowering  stems,  2 to  3 feet 
high.  Leaves  once  or  twice  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  lanceolate,  pointed  lobes 
or  segments,  coarsely-toothed  or  lobed,  green  and  glabrous  above,  very 
white  underneath.  Flower-heads  ovoid,  with  cottony  involucres,  forming  a 
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long  terminal  panicle,  each  head  containing  12  to  20  complete  florets  and  a 
few  female  ones,  all  fertile. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  either  indigenous  or  introduced,  over  nearly 
the  whole  area  of  the  genus.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  end  of  svmmer,  and 
autumn.  The  A.  ceerulescens  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2426)  is  a garden  variety  of  this 
plant. 

4.  "VSTormwood  Artemisia.  Artemisia  Absmthium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1230.  Wormwood  or  Ahsinth.) 

Stock  short,  but  branched  and  leafy,  sometimes  almost  woody ; the 
flowering  stems  erect  and  hard  but  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high  ; the  whole  plant 
of  a greyish  white,  with  a very  close  almost  silky  down.  Leaves  almost  or- 
bicular in  their  general  outline,  but  much  cut  into  oblong,  linear,  obtuse 
lobes.  Elower-heads  numerous,  drooping,  nearly  hemispherical,  and  larger 
than  in  the  other  British  species  ; the  outer  bracts  narrow- linear,  the  inner 
ones  very  broad.  Central  florets  numerous  and  mostly  fertile  j the  outer 
female  ones  small  and  often  barren. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia,  but  in  many  cases  introduced  only,  having  been  formerly  much 
cultivated  for  its  bitter  qualities.  In  Britain,  it  appears  truly  indigenous 
near  the  sea  in  many  parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland  ; in  the  inte- 
rior it  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  and  habitations.  FI. 
autumn. 


XVI.  CUDWBBD.  GXAPHALIUM. 

Herbs,  more  or  less  covered  with  a grey  or  white,  cottony  wool ; the  leaves 
narrow  and  entire.  Elower-heads  small,  sessile,  often  clustered,  rarely 
forming  terminal  corymbs.  Involucral  bracts  imbricated,  cottony  outside, 
and  more  or  less  dry,  scarious,  and  often  coloured  at  the  tips.  Beeeptacle 
small,  without  scales.  Elorets  of  the  centre  tubular,  but  often  barren  ; 
those  of  the  circumference  filiform  and  female,  or  the  two  kinds  separated 
in  different  heads.  Anthers  with  minute  bristles  or  hair-like  points  at  their 
base.  Style  of  Senecio.  Achenes  with  a pappus  of  simple  hairs. 

If  taken  in  its  integrity,  this  genus  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  among 
Composites,  and  the  widest-diffused  over  the  globe.  It  has  been,  however, 
subdivided  into  a very  large  number  of  small  genera  upon  minute  characters, 
the  natural  value  of  which  is  scarcely  yet  satisfactorily  established.  The 
most  marked  of  them  applicable  to  the  British-  species,  and  which  may  be 
considered  at  any  rate  as  sections,  are  the  following  : — 1.  Antennaeia  ; 
flower-heads  dioecious,  comprising  the  dioecious  C.  and  the  pearl  0.  2.  Me- 

EOPE  ; hairs  of  the  pappus  combined  in  a ring  at  the  base  ; the  wood  C.  and 
the  dwarf  C.  3.  Eilago  ; receptacle  bearing  a row  of  scales  between  the 
outer  and  the  next  row  of  florets  ; the  common  0.,  narrotvC.,  and  least  C. 
Leaving  in  4,  Gnaphalium,  the  somewhat  dissimilar  Jersey  C.  and 
marsh  C. 

Most  of  the  Composite  JEverlaslings  of  our  gardens  belong  to  the  allied 
genus  Helichrysum,  of  which  no  species  are  British. 

Inner  bracts  of  the  inVblucre  pure-white  at  the  tips.  Flower-heads 


almost  dioecious,  in  terminal  corynd)s. 

Low  plant,  with  3 to  G heads  in  the  corymb 1.  Mountain  C. 

Tall  plant,  with  a large  corymb  of  numerous  heads 2.  Fearl  C. 
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Inner  bracts  of  the  involucre  brown  or  pale  at  the  tips.  Flower-heads 


in  clusters  or  rarely  solitary,  including  both  kinds  of  florets. 
erennials.  Flower-heads  in  leafy  spikes,  or  terminal  and  few. 

Flower-heads  in  oblong  or  elongated  leafy  spikes.  Outer  flliform 

florets  numerous.  Achenes  not  flattened 4.  Wood  C. 

Flower- heads  solitary  or  very  few,  on  a dwarf  stem.  Outer  flliform 

florets  few.  Achenes  flattened 5.  Dwarf  C. 

Flower-heads  densely  clustered,  terminal,  almost  corymbose. 

Outer  filiform  florets  numerous.  Achenes  not  flattened  . . 3.  Jersey  C. 


Annuals.  Flower-heads  small,  numerous,  in  lateral  or  terminal 
clusters. 

Clusters  terminal,  surrounded  by  leaves  much  longer  than  the 
heads. 

Florets  very  numerous,  all  within  the  involucre  without  inter- 


vening scales 6.  Marsh  C. 

Outer  filiform  florets  separated  by  scales  of  the  receptacle,  outer- 
most of  all  embraced  by  the  inner  involucral  bracts  ...  9.  Narrow  C. 


Clusters  terminal  or  lateral;  the  surrounding  leaves  shorter  or 
scarcely  longer. 

Involucres  very  small,  in  very  dense  clusters,  with  a row  of 
scales  on  the  receptacle  within  the  outer  row  of  florets. 

Clusters  few,  globular,  and  terminal,  with  more  than  20  heads  7.  Common  C. 
Clusters  numerous,  lateral  and  terminal,  with  less  than  10 
heads. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate  ^ 8.  Field  C. 

Leaves  linear-subulate 9.  Narrow  C. 

Involucres  loosely  clustered,  2 or  3 lines  diameter.  Florets  all 

within  the  inner  bracts  of  the  involucre  d.  Jersey  C. 


1.  Mountain  Cudweed.  Gnaphalium  dioicum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  267.  Antennaria,  Brit.  El.  A.  hyperhorea,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl. 
t.  2640.  Mountain  Everlasting,  or  Cat's-ear.') 

A small  perennial,  with  a tufted  or  creeping  leafy  stalk,  and  almost  sim- 
ple flowering  stems,  2 to  4 or  5 inches  high.  Lower  leaves  obovate  or  oblong ; 
upper  ones  linear,  white  underneath  or  on  both  sides..  Elower-heads  3 or  4 
together,  in  compact,  terminal  corymbs,  and  dioecious.  In  the  males  the 
inner  bracts  of  the  involucre  have  broad,  white,  petal-like  tips,  spreading 
like  the  ligulate  florets  of  a radiating  flower-head ; the  florets  all  tubular 
and  short.  In  the  females  the  inner  bracts  are  narrow,  white  at  the  tips, 
but  not  spreading,  and  the  florets  all  filiform,  with  a long  protruding  pappus 
to  the  achenes. 

In  mountain  pastures,  common  in  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  the  great  mountain- ranges  of  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  Abundant  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
many  parts  of  England,  descending  occasionally  nearlj  to  the  coast  level. 
FI.  summer,  rather  early, 

2.  Pearl  Cudweed.  Gnaphalium  marg-aritaceum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2018.  Antennaria,  Brit.  El.) 

An  erect  perennial,  2 to  3 feet  high.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  white  and 
cottony  underneath  or  on  both  sides.  Elower-heads  numerous,  in  flat  ter- 
minal corymbs,  usually  dioecious,  but  less  absolutely  so  than  in  the  moun- 
tain C.;  the  involucres  of  both  kinds  with  several  rows  of  very  white,  broad, 
loose  or  spreading  bracts. 

A North  American  and  central  Asiatic  plant,  long  cultivated  among  our 
garden  Everlastings,  and  now  apparently  naturahzed  in  a few  locahties  in 
Monmouthshire  and  in  South  Wales.  El.  end  of  summer. 
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3.  Jersey  Cudweed.  Gnaphalinm  luteo-album,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1002.) 

An  annual  or  biennal,  scarcely  a foot  liigh  ; the  stems  erect  or  ascending, 
and  all  covered  with  soft,  white  cotton.  Leaves  narrow.  Flower-heads 
2 or  3 lines  in  diameter,  irregularly  clustered  in  a dense  corymb.  Involu- 
cral  scales  scarious  at  the  top,  of  a pale-brown,  yellow,  or  dirty- white  colour, 
but  not  spreading.  Florets  very  numerous,  mostly  female  and  filiform,  with 
a few  tubular  male  or  complete  ones  in  the  centre. 

In  sandy  fields,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  dispersed  nearly  all  over  the 
temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  extending  in  Europe  to  the 
Baltic,  but  not  beyond.  In  the  British  Isles,  hitherto  confined  to  Jersey. 
FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

4.  \^ood  Cudweed.  Guaphalium  sylvaticuui,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  913.  G.  rectum.^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  124.) 

Stock  perennial,  tufted  or  shortly  creeping,  with  long-stalked,  lanceolate 
leaves.  Flowering  stems  nearly  simple,  erect,  from  2 to  6 or  8 inches  high, 
with  linear  leaves,  usually  cottony  on  the  under  side  only,  but  sometimes  on 
both  sides.  Flower-heads  small,  cylindrical  or  ovoid,  either  solitary  or  in 
little  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  forming  a long,  leafy  spike. 
Involucres  scarcely  cottony,  with  brown,  shining  bracts ; the  outer  filiform 
florets  more  numerous  than  the  inner  tubular  ones.  Achenes  slender,  nearly 
cylindrical. 

In  open  woods,  heaths,  and  pastures,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  and 
Bussian  Asia,  and  all  round  the  Arctic  Circle  ; becoming  a mountain  plant 
in  the  south,  and  scarcely  reaching  the  Mediterranean.  Extends  over  the 
whole  of  Britain,  but  rare  in  south-western  England.  FI.  summer  and  au- 
tumn. A high  alpine  or  Arctic  variety,  with  the  leaves  cottony  on  both 
sides,  and  the  flower-heads  darker  coloured,  in  a short  terminal  spike,  has 
been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  G.  norvegicum  or  fuscdtum^  and  has 
been  found  on  some  of  the  Scotch  mountains. 

5.  Dwarf  Cudweed.  Gnaphalium  supinum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1193,  unusually  luxuriant^) 

A small,  tufted  perennial,  with  narrow  leaves,  sometimes  resembling  dwarf 
specimens  of  the  wood  C.,  but  the  stem  seldom  2 inches  high,  bearing  only 
very  few  flower-heads  in  a terminal  cluster,  or  only  a single  one  ; and  some- 
times the  flower-heads  are  almost  sessile  in  the  centre  of  the  radical  leaves. 
Involucres  brown,  like  those  of  the  wood  C.,  but  the  filiform  florets  are  much 
fewer,  and  the  achenes  broader  and  evidently  flattened. 

An  Arctic  and  higli  alpine  plant,  extending  over  the  principal  mountain - 
ranges  of  Europe  and  western  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Not  uncommon 
in  the  Scotch  Highlands.  FI.  summer. 

6.  Marsh  Cudweed,  Gnaphalium  uliginosum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1194.  Cudiveed.') 

A much  branched,  cottony  annual,  seldom  above  6 inches  high;  the 
leaves  linear  or  narrow- oblong,  the  upper  ones  waved  on  the  edges.  Flower- 
heads  small  and  clustered,  many  together,  within  a tuft  of  rather  long 
leaves  at  the  extremity  of  the  brandies.  Involucral  bracts  brown  and 
scarious.  Florets  about  the  length  of  the  involucre,  the  3 or  4 outer  rows 
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filiform,  with  a very  few  tubular  ones  in  the  centre.  Achenes  very  minute, 
scarcely  compressed,  with  a very  deciduous  pappus  of  distinct  hau’s. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  especially  in  wet,  sandy  situations,  throughout 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

7.  Common  Cudweed.  Gnaphalium  germanicum,  Willd. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  946.  Filago,  Brit.  El.  F.  ajpiculata  and  F.  spathulata^ 

Bab.  Man.  Cudtveed.) 

An  erect,  cottony  annual,  about  6 or  8 inches  high,  simple  or  branched  at  the 
base ; each  stem  terminated  either  by  a single  globular  cluster  of  flower-heads, 
or  throwing  out  immediately  under  it  2 or  3 branches,  each  ending  in  a simi- 
lar cluster.  Leaves  erect,  lanceolate  or  linear,  pointed  or  obtuse,  sometimes 
slightly  spathulate  ; those  under  the  clusters  shorter  or  rather  longer  than 
the  clusters  thenriselves.  Flower-heads  very  small,  from  20  to  30  in  each 
cluster  ; the  involucres  ovoid-conical,  more  or  less  angular,  of  a pale  yellow 
or  brown ; the  bracts  usually  acute.  Florets  shorter  than  the  involucres  ; 
t]ie  outer  filiform  ones  mostly  concealed  among  the  scales  of  the  receptacle 
(or  inner  bracts  of  the  involucre),  with  a few,  chiefly  tubular,  in  the  centre, 
without  scales. 

In  dry  pastures,  and  stony  or  sandy  wastes,  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  England,  rather  less 
so  in  Scotland.  FI.  the  xohole  summer.  It  has  been  subdivided  into  several 
supposed  species,  upon  characters  derived  from  the  shorter  or  longer,  and 
more  or  less  obtuse  or  acute  floral  leaves,  from  the  quantity  of  cotton  on  the 
involucres,  and  from  their  obtuse  or  acute  bracts. 

8.  Field  Cudweed.  Gnaphalium  arvense,  Willd. 

[G.  minimum^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1157.  Filago  minima^  Brit.  FI.) 

A much  more  slender  and  smaller  annual  than  the  common  C.,  which  it 
otherwise  resembles  in  foliage  and  mode  of  growth.  It  is  more  irregularly 
branched  at  the  top,  the  leaves  smaller,  the  clusters  of  flower-heads  smaller 
and  more  numerous,  each  consisting  of  from  3 to  10  minute  conical  heads. 
Involucres  cottony  at  the  base,  shining  at  the  tips,  and  only  one  or  two  outer 
rows  of  filiform  florets  are  amongst  the  scales  of  the  receptacle. 

In  fields,  and  stony  or  sandy  wastes,  with  a wider  range  than  that  of  the 
common  C.,  extending  all  across  Russian  Asia,  and  more  common  in  the 
north,  although  not  an  Arctic  plant.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  observed  in  a 
few  localities  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  but  perhaps  fre- 
quently overlooked  owing  to  its  small  size.  FI.  the  whole  summer. 

9.  Narrow  Cudweed.  Gnaphalium  gallicum,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2369.  Filago,  Brit.  FI.) 

Very  near  the  field  C,,  but  much  more  branched,  the  leaves  almost  subu- 
late and  much  longer,  the  clusters  of  flower-heads  very  numerous  and  small, 
the  leaves  which  surround  them  longer  than  the  involucres,  whilst  in  the 
two  last  they  are  mostly  shorter.  Involucres  very  small  and  conical,  con- 
taining but  very  few  florets.  Some  of  the  outermost  row  are  embraced  as 
it  were  each  by  one  of  the  inner  bracts  of  the  involucre,  with  a row  of  recep- 
tacular  scales  between  them  and  the  next  row,  thus  distinguishing  this 
species  from  small  specimens  of  the  marsh  C.,  which  it  sometimes  resembles. 

In  fields  and  sandy  wastes,  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  becoming 
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rare  in  Grermany.  Very  local  in  Britain,  having  been  chiefly  recorded  from 
some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer. 


XVII.  SENECIO.  SENECIO. 

Herbs  (or,  in  some  exotic  species,  shrubs),  with  alternate,  toothed  or  di- 
vided, rarely  entire  leaves.  Elower-heads  in  terminal  corymbs  ; the  florets 
of  the  disk  yellow  and  tubular,  those  of  the  ray  also  yellow  (or,  in  some 
exotic  species,  blue,  purple,  or  white),  spreading,  or  rarely  wanting.  Invo- 
lucre cylindrical  or  nearly  hemispherical,  with  1 or  2 rows  of  linear  bracts 
of  equal  length,  often  tipped  with  brown,  usually,  but  not  always,  accom- 
panied by  a few  small  outer  bracts  at  their  base.  Beceptacle  without 
scales.  Achenes  cylindrical,  with  a pappus  of  simple  hairs,  usually  soft 
and  white.  Branches  of  the  style  truncate  at  the  top,  usually  with  a tuft 
of  minute  hairs. 

This,  the  largest  of  all  Composite  genera,  is  spread  over  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  although  the  majority  of  species  occupy  each  a small  area.  Several 
species  which  have  not  the  small  outer  bracts  to  the  involucre,  were  distin- 
guished by  Lmnseus  under  the  name  of  Cineraria,  but  the  character  has 
proved  so  uncertain  that  modern  botanists  have  given  it  up. 

Leaves  cut  and  divided. 

Florets  of  the  ray  very  small  and  rolled  hack,  or  entirely  wanting. 

Foot  annual. 

Eay  none.  Flower-heads  almost  sessile,  in  dense  corymbs  or 

clusters 1.  Groundsel  S. 

Kay  small  and  roUed  back.  Flower-heads  stalked,  in  loose 


corymbs. 

Whole  plant  very  viscid.  Involucres  broadly  cylindrical, 
of  about  20  bracts,  with  2 or  3 short  outer  ones, 

Achenes  glabrous 3.  Viscous  S. 

Plant  rarely  viscid.  Involucres  narrow,  of  about  12  to  14 
bracts ; the  outer  ones  scarcely  perceptible.  Achenes 

silky 3.  Wood  S. 

lorets  of  the  ray  conspicuous  and  spreading. 

Root  annual. 

Achenes  with  short  silky  hairs 4.  Squalid  S. 

Achenes  quite  glabrous 5.  Water  S. 

Rootstock  perennial. 

Branches  spreading.  Corymb  loose  and  irregular.  Achenes 

all  glabrous 5.  Water  8. 


Stem  tall  and  erect.  Corymb  rather  dense,  and  terminal. 

Achenes  of  the  disk  hairy. 

Leaves  irregularly  pinnate,  with  a broad  terminal  lobe. 

Achenes  of  the  ray  glabrous.  Rootstock  not  creeping  Q.  Fagwort  S. 

Leaves  pinnate  ; the  lobes  all  narrow.  Achenes  all  hairy. 

Rootstock  shortly  creeping 7.  Ffarroio-leaved  S. 

Leaves  undivided,  entire  or  toothed. 

Involucres  with  small,  fine  outer  bracts  at  the  base.  Leaves 
acutel)'^  toothed. 

Leaves  cottony  underneath.  Ray  of  12  to  20  florets  . . . ^.FenS. 

Leaves  glabrous.  Ray  of  5 to  8 florets 9.  Broad-leaved  S. 

Involucres  of  a single  row  of  bracts,  without  small  outer  ones. 

Leaves  entire  or  obtusely  toothed. 

Annual  or  biennial.  Leaves  downy.  Achenes  glabrous, 

strongly  ribbed 10,  Harsh  S. 

Rootstock  perennial.  Leaves  loosely  cottony  underneath. 

Achenes  cottony ; the  ribs  scarcely  prominent  . . . .11.  Field  S. 

Several  exotic  species  are  much  cultivated  for  ornament,  especiollj  the 
double-flowering  S.  elegans  from  the  Cape,  the  8.  Cineraria  ii’om  tlie  sliorcs 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  one  or  two  Canary 
Island  species,  known  to  our  gardeners  as  greenhouse  Cinerarias. 

2 n 2 
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1.  Groundsel  Senecio.  Senecio  vulgaris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  747.  Groundsel.) 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  from  6 inches  to  near  a foot  high,  glabrous 
or  bearing  a little  loose,  cottony  wool.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  with  ovate,  toothed 
or  jagged  lobes.  Flower-heads  in  close  terminal  corymbs  or  clusters.  In- 
volucres cylindrical,  of  about  20  equal  bracts,  with  several  outer  smaller 
ones.  Florets  almost  always  all  tubular,  without  any  ray  whatever.  Achenes 
slightly  hairy. 

A very  common  weed  of  cultivation  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  but  not  extending  into  the  tropics,  and  less  disposed  than  many  others 
to  migrate  with  man.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  all  the  year  round. 

2.  Viscous  Senecio.  Senecio  viscosus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  32,  the  ray  rather  too  large.,  and  S.  Uvidus,  Eng.  Bot. 

t.  2515?) 

A coarser,  harder,  and  taller  annual  than  the  Groundsel  S.  and  covered 
all  over  with  a short,  viscous,  strong-smelling  down,  the  leaves  more  deeply 
divided,  with  narrower,  more  jagged  lobes,  the  flower-heads  rather  thicker, 
with  more  florets,  and  on  longer  pedimcles,  forming  a loose,  terminal 
corymb.  Outer  scales  of  the  involucre  usually  but  2 or  3,  and  nearly  half 
as  long  as  the  inner  ones,  of  which  there  are  about  20.  Outer  florets  ligu- 
late,  but  small,  and  rolled  back  so  as  at  first  sight  to  escape  observation. 
Achenes  glabrous. 

In  waste  places,  over  a great  part  of  Europe,  but  not  common,  and  does 
not  extend  so  far  eastward  or  northward  as  the  Groundsel  S.  Scattered 
over  various  parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  but  very  local,  and 
seldom  abundant.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  ' . 

3.  'Wood  Senecio.  Senecio  sylvaticus^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  748.) 

An  annual,  with  the  foliage  much  like  that  of  the  Groundsel  S.,  but  a taller 
and  weaker  plant,  sometimes  near  2 feet  long,  slightly  downy,  or  nearly 
glabrous,  not  so  viscid  nor  so  strong- smelling  as  the  viscous  S.  Flower- 
iieads  rather  numerous,  in  a loose  corymb,  the  involucres  cylindrical,  of 
from  12  to  15  equal  bracts,  with  the  outer  ones  very  minute  or  wanting. 
Outer  florets  ligulate,  but  small  and  rolled  back  as  in  the  viscous  S. 
Achenes  covered  with  minute,  appressed  hairs. 

On  banks,  waste  places,  and  borders  of  woods,  in  temperate  and  southern 
Europe,  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean.  Found  occasionally  in 
most  parts  of  Britain,  but  not  generally  common.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

4.  Squalid  Senecio.  Senecio  squalidus^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  600.) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  or  even  sometimes  forming  a stock  of  two  or  three 
years’  duration,  with  tlie  stature  of  the  Groundsel  /S'.,  but  quite  glabrous. 
Leaves  pinnatifid,  with  narrow,  deeply  cut,  or  jagged  lobes.  Flower-heads 
rather  large,  in  a loose  corymb,  with  a bright-yellow,  spreading  ray,  as 
conspicuous  as  in  the  Ragioort  S.  Achenes  silky-hairy. 

A south  European  species,  said  to  be  quite  established  on  walls  at  Oxford, 
and  in  a few  other  localities  in  southern  England,  but  evidently  not  indi- 
genous. FI.  summer  and  autumn. 
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5.  ''5?5rater  Senecio.  Senecio  aquaticus,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1131.) 

Not  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  the  Ragwort  S.,  especially  from  occa- 
sional autumnal  offsets  of  the  latter,  when  the  main  stem  has  been  acci- 
dentally destroyed.  The  foliage  is  nearly  the  same,  but  the  plant  appears 
to  be  of  shorter  duration,  the  stem  not  so  tall,  seldom  attaining  2 feet,  more 
branched  and  spreading,  the  flower-heads  larger,  fewer,  on  longer  peduncles, 
forming  a loose,  irregular,  spreading  corymb,  and  especially  the  achenes 
appear  to  be  always  quite  glabrous. 

In  wet  places,  along  ditches,  etc.,  spread  almost  all  over  Europe,  extend- 
ing northward  to  southern  Scandinavia.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

6.  Kagwort  Senecio.  Senecio  Jacob^a,  Linn.  / ^ 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1130,  not  good.) 

Rootstock  short  and  thick,  without  creeping  shoots.  Stems  2 to  4 feet 
high,  erect,  scarcely  branched  except  at  the  top.  Leaves  pinnate,  with 
ovate,  obovate,  or  narrow  segments,  coarsely  toothed  or  pinnatifid,  the  ter- 
minal ones  large  and  confluent,  the  lower  ones  smaller  and  distinct,  all 
glabrous,  or  with  a loose,  woolly  down,  especially  on  the  under  side. 
Elower-heads  rather  large,  of  a bright  yellow,  in  a handsome,  compact  ter- 
minal corymb.  Involucral  bracts  tipped  with  black,  the  outer  ones  few, 
and  very  small.  Florets  of  the  ray  from  12  to  15,  linear-oblong  and 
spreading.  Achenes  of  the  disk  covered  with  short  hairs,  those  of  the  ray 
glabrous. 

On  roadsides,  in  waste  places,  and  bushy  pastures,  all  over  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Yery  common  in  Britain.  FI. 
summer,  lasting  till  late.  When  eaten  down,  or  checked  in  its  growth,  it 
will  often  assume  the  spreading  inflorescence  of  the  water  S.,  when  it  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  inspection  of  the  achenes. 

7.  Warrow-leaved  Senecio.  Senecio  erucaefolius,  Linn. 

(/S',  tenuifolius,  Eng.  Bot.  574.) 

Yery  near  the  Fagwort  S.,  but  appears  everywhere  distinct.  It  is  fully 
as  tall,  and  has  the  same  inflorescence  and  flowei^-heads,  but  the  rootstock 
is  shortly  creeping,  the  leaves  are  much  more  regularly  divided  into  nar- 
rower segments,  the  terminal  ones  not  very  different  from  the  others,  and 
the  achenes  of  the  ray  as  hairy  as  those  of  the  disk.  The  whole  plant  is 
generally  more  or  less  covered  with  a loose,  cottony  down. 

The  geographical  area  and  stations  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Ragioort  S.  It  is  rather  more  common  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
but  rather  less  so  in  Britain,  and  in  the  north  generally.  FI.  summer  and 
autumn. 

8.  Fen  Senecio.  Senecio  paludosus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  650.) 

Stem  erect,  2 to  5 or  6 feet  high,  scarcely  branched.  Leaves  numerous, 
narrow-lanceolate,  sharply  toothed,  more  or  less  cottony  on  the  under  side. 
Elower-heads  rather  large,  not  very  numerous,  in  a loose  terminal  corymb. 
Involucres  almost  hemispherical,  the  outer  bracts  few,  short,  and  subulate. 
Florets  of  the  ray  from  12  to  16,  yellow,  linear  and  spreading. 

In  swamps  and  fens,  in  temperate  Europe,  extending  northward  to 
southern  Sweden,  but  usually  very  local.  In  Britain,  restricted  to  tho 
fenland  tracts  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer. 
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9.-  Sroad-leaved  Senecio.  Senecio  saracenicus,  Linn. 

(Eng,  Bot.  t.  2211.) 

An  erect  perennial,  nearly  allied  to  the  fen  S.,  but  glabrous  or  nearly  so, 
and  not  usually  so  tall.  Leaves  broadly  or  narrowly  lanceolate,  and  more 
regularly  toothed.  Flower-heads  much  more  numerous,  and  smaller  than 
in  the  fen  S.,  in  a compact  corymb.  Involucres  cylindrical  or  ovoid,  with 
seldom  more  than  6 or  7 florets  to  the  ray. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  almost  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  ex- 
tending in  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions,  although  not  found  in  Scan- 
dinavia. Very  local  in  Britain,  and  chiefly  in  moist  meadows  and  pas- 
tures in  various  parts  of  England,  possibly  escaped  from  gardens  where  it 
has  been  sometimes  cultivated.  In  Ireland,  in  woods  near  Bantry.  FI. 
summer. 

10.  Marsh  Senecio.  Senecio  palustris,  I)C. 

{Cineraria.^  Lng.  Bot.  t.  151.) 

An  erect  and  nearly  simple  annual  or  bienuial,  often  covered  with  a loose, 
grey  down,  not  cottony  as  in  the  field  S.  Stem  hollow,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  sinuate ' and  coarsely  toothed  or  nearly  entire.  Elower-heads  in 
a dense  terminal  corymb,  approaching  to  an  umbel.  Involucral  bracts  all 
equal,  without  any  small  outer  ones.  Florets  of  the  ray  about  20,  yellow. 
Achenes  glabrous,  strongly  ribbed,  with  a copious,  silky  pappus  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  involucre. 

In  wet,  muddy  places,  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  Arctic 
regions  to  Picardy,  the  Netherlands,  and  central  Germany.  Rare  in  Bri- 
tain, and  apparently  confined  to  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  FI. 
summer. 

11.  Field  Senecio.  Senecio  campestris,  DC. 

{Cineraria  integrifolia.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  152.) 

Rootstock  short  and  thick,  or  slightly  creeping.  Stem  erect,  simple, 
from  a few  inches  to  1 or  2 feet  high.  Radical  leaves  stalked,  oblong  or 
ovate,  those  of  the  stem  longer  and  narrower,  upper  ones  few  and  distant, 
all  entire  or  toothed,  with  a loose,  cottony  wool  on  the  under  side,  as  also 
on  the  stems,  especially  in  open,  dry  situations.  Elower-heads  like  those 
of  the  marsh  S.,  but  only  few  together,  in  a small  terminal  eorymb  or 
rather  umbel,  the  peduncles  starting  from  nearly  the  same  point.  Achenes 
downy,  with  scarcely  prominent  ribs,  and  a shorter  pappus  than  in  the 
marsh  S. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  in  most  of  the  mountain-ranges  of  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  limited  to  a few  stations 
on  the  chalky  downs  of  the  central  and  southern  eounties  of  England,  and 
to  the  maritime  rocks  near  Holyhead.  FI.  summer. 


XYIII.  DORONIC.  DORONICUM. 

Herbs,  with  perennial,  often  creeping  stocks,  long-stalked,  broad  radical 
leaves,  and  erect  flower-stems,  bearing  a few  undivided,  alternate  leaves,  and 
one,  or  but  few,  rather  large,  yellow,  radiating  flower-heads.  Involucres 
hemispherical,  with  linear  bracts  of  equal  length.  Achenes  and  florets  of 
Senecio^  except  that  the  achenes  of  the  ray  have  no  pappus. 
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A small  genus,  extending  over  central  and  southern  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  but  chiefly  restricted  to  mountain  districts. 

Eadical  leaves  deeply  cordate.  Stems  usually  with  3 to  5 Hower-heads  1.  Great  D. 

Eadical  leaves  narrowed  or  rounded  at  the  base.  Stems  usually  with 

1 flower-head 2.  Plantain  D. 

1.  Great  Z^oronic.  Z^oronicum  Pardalianches^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2654.  Leopard' s-bane.) 

Bootstock  more  or  less  creeping,  often  woolly  at  the  crown.  Eadical 
leaves  broadly  ovate  and  deeply  cordate  at  the  base.  Stems  about  2 feet 
high,  with  but  few  leaves,  mostly  ovate;  the  lower  ones  stalked,  but  em- 
bracing the  stem  by  a broadly  dilated  base  ; the  upper  ones  small,  sessile 
or  embracing  the  stem.  Elower-heads  generally  3 to  5,  on  long,  leafless 
peduncles  ; the  yellow  rays  numerous,  and  narrow. 

In  woods,  and  mountain  pastures,  in  central  Europe,  frequently  culti- 
vated in  cottage  gardens,  and  readily  spreads  m their  vicinity.  In  Britain, 
only  as  an  outcast  from  gardens,  but  apparently  well  established  in  several 
parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 

2.  Plantain  Ooronic.  I>oronicum  plantag’ineum,  Linn. 

Difiers  from  the  great  JD.  chiefly  in  the  radical  leaves,  which  are  never 
cordate,  usually  narrowed  or  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  and  rather  strongly 
marked  with  3 or  5 ribs  ; the  stem-leaves  narrower  than  in  the  great  I). ; 
and  the  flower-head  solitary  on  a long  terminal  peduncle,  or  very  rarely, 
when  very  luxuriant,  the  stem  bear#  2 or  3 heads. 

In  open,  sandy  woods,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  eastern  frontier,  extending  in  France  considerably  to  the 
northward  of  Paris.  In  Britain,  like  the  last  species,  only  as  an  escape 
from  cultivation.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer.  Both  tlie  species  vary, 
either  glabrous  or  hairy,  and  with  their  leaves  entire  or  irregularly  toothed. 


XIX.  BZBES^-S.  BIDEXS. 

Glabrous  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  hemispherical  heads  of  yellow 
flowers.  Involucres  of  2 or  3 rows  of  bracts,  the  outer  ones  often  longer 
and  leafy.  Florets  either  all  tubular,  or  the  outer  ones  Hgulate  and  radia- 
ting. Receptacle  with  chaffy  scales  between  the  florets.  Achenes  flat- 
tened, crowned  by  2 or  3 (very  rarely  4 or  5)  short,  stiff  bristles  or  awns, 
which  are  rough  with  minute  deflexed  prickles. 

A genus  not  very  numerous  in  species,  but  diffused  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  some  species  being  among  the  commonest  tropical  weeds, 
whilst  others  extend  into  the  Arctic  Circle. 


Leaves  undivided 1.  Nodding  B. 

Leaves  deeply  cut  into  3 or  5 segments 3.  Three-cleft  B. 


1.  Nodding  Bidens.  Bidens  cernua,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1114.  Bur- Marigold.) 

A rather  stout,  erect  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  spreading  branches. 
Leaves  lanceolate  and  serrate,  but  not  divided.  Elower-lieads  drooping, 
on  terminal  peduncles  from  ^ an  incli  to  an  inch  diameter ; the  florets  visu- 
ally all  tubular,  but  occasionally  a few  of  the  outer  ones  become  ligulate. 
Inner  bracts  of  the  involucre  broad,  and  often  shining,  and  yellow  on  their 
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edges  ; outer  ones  more  leafy,  and  often  niuoli  longer,  and  spreading.  Awns 
of  the  achenes  usually  2 or  3,  very  rarely  4. 

In  wet  ditches  and  marshes,  throughout  the  temperate  and  northern 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Common  in  England  and  southern 
Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  Three-cleft  Sidens.  Hidens  tripartita,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1113.) 

Only  differs  from  the  nodding  B.  in  the  leaves,  Avhich  are  deeply  cut  into 
3 or  5 lanceolate  segments,  and  in  the  flower-heads  rather  less  drooping. 

Its  geographical  range  and  stations  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  droop- 
ing B.,  but  it  appears  to  be  rather  less  common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer 
and  autumn. 


XX.  BURWZIBB.  XANTHIUM. 

Coarse  annuals,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  unisexual,  axillary  or  terminal 
heads  of  green  flowers.  Involucre  of  the  males  of  several  bracts  in  a single 
row,  enclosing  many  tubular  florets,  separated  by  the  scales  of  the  recep- 
tacle. Anthers  free.  Female  florets  2 together,  combined  with  the  invo- 
lucre into  an  ovoid  or  oblong,  prickly  burr,  terminating  in  2 beaks,  from 
which  the  stigmas  shortly  protrude. 

A genus  of  two  or  perhaps  three  species,  from  the  Mediterranean  region 
to  the  Levant,  but  spread  as  weeds  of  cultivation  over  a great  part  of  the 
globe.  Its  immediate  connection  with  the  remainder  of  Composites  cdcn.  only 
be  traced  through  several  exotic  genera  forming  the  small  tribe  of  Ambro- 
siecB,  the  general  habit  and  unisexual  flowers  showing  at  first  sight  some 
analogy  to  the  Nettle  family,  and  some  other  Monoclilamyds. 

1.  Broad  Bilrweed.  Xanthium  Strumarmm,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2544.) 

A coarse,  erect  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Leaves  on  long  stalks,  rather 
large,  broadly  heart-shaped,  coarsely  toothed  or  angular,  rough  on  both 
sides.  Elower-heads  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters,  on  short  racemes  ; the 
upper  ones  male  ; the  lower  female  heads  forming,  when  in  fruit,  ovoid 
burrs,  about  6 to  8 hues  long,  covered  with  hooked  prickles ; the  stout, 
short,  conical  beaks,  erect  or  turned  inwards. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope and  central  Asia,  extending,  as  a weed  of  cultivation,  northwards 
to  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  into  many  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Has  been 
occasionally  found  in  some  of  the  'southern  counties  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, but  is  not  a truly  British  pi  nt.  FI.  summer. 


XXI.  BURBOCK.  AECTIHM. 

A single  species,  distinguished  as  a genus  from  Thistles  by  the  foliage, 
by  the  bracts  of  the  involucre  ending  in  a long,  stiff  point  hooked  at  the 
extremity,  and  by  the  short,  stiff  pappus. 

1.  Common  Burdock.  .Arctium  Bappa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1228.  A.  Bardana.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2478.) 

A stout,  branching,  erect  biennial,  3 to  5 feet  high,  the  lower  heart- 
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shaped  leaves  very  large,  sometimes  attaining  1^  feet  in  length  by  a foot  in 
breadth  ; the  upper  ones  much  smaller,  and  broadly  ovate  ; all  green,  and 
nearly  glabrous  above,  often  covered  with  a short,  white,  cottony  down  un- 
derneath, bordered  by  minute  teeth,  but  not  prickly.  Flower-heads  in  ter- 
minal panicles.  Involucres  nearly  globular,  glabrous  or  covered  with  a 
loose,  white,  cottony  wool,  catching  at  anything  they  come  in  contact  with 
by  the  hooked  points  of  their  numerous  bracts.  Florets  purple,  all  equal. 
Anthers  with  hair-hke  appendages  at  their  base.  Achenes  large,  with  a 
short  pappus  of  stiff  hairs. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  over  all  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north,  and  naturalized  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
Common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer.  It  varies  much  in  the  size  of  the  flower- 
heads  (from  f to  inches  diameter),  in  the  breadth  of  the  involucral  bracts, 
in  the  abundance  or  deflciency  of  the  cottony  wool,  in  the  length  of  the  pe- 
duncles ; and  botanists  have  attempted  to  establish  as  many  as  five  species,* 
but  no  certain  limits  can  be  ascribed  even  to  the  three  more  generally  recog- 
nized varieties,  the  large-headed,  the  small-headed,  and  the  cottony  BurdocTcs. 


XXII.  SAWWORT.  SEEEATULA. 

Herbs,  not  prickly,  but  with  the  general  habit  and  style  of  the  Thistle- 
heads.  Involucres  ovoid  or  oblong,  the  bracts  imbricated  and  pointed,  but 
not  prickly.  Eeceptacle  with  chafly  bristles  between  the  florets.  Pappus 
of  numerous  simple  unequal  hairs,  longer  than  the  achenes.  Anthers  with- 
out appendages. 

Although  much  reduced  by  the  modern  splitting  of  genera,  Sawwort 
stiU  includes  several  south  European  and  Asiatic  species. 

1.  Common  Sawwort.  Serratula  tinctoria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  38.) 

A stiff,  erect,  scarcely  branched,  and  nearly  glabrous  perennial,  1 to  3 
feet  high ; the  lower  leaves  more  or  less  pinnate,  with  lanceolate,  pointed,  and 
finely  toothed  segments,  the  terminal  one  the  largest ; the  upper  leaves 
toothed  only,  or  with  a few  lobes  at  their  base.  Flower-heads  in  a terminal 
corymb,  partially  dioecious,  the  male  heads  rather  stouter  than  the  females. 
Involucres  7 or  8 hues  long,  with  numerous  appressed  bracts,  the  inner  ones 
often  coloured  at  the  tips.  Florets  pimple. 

In  open  woods,  thickets,  and  bushy  pastures,  common  throughout  tem- 
perate Europe,  and  extending  far  into  Scandinavia,  but  not  indicated  in 
Asiatic  Floras.  Spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  England,  but  scarcely 
penetrates  into  Scotland,  and  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  late  in 
summer. 


XXIII.  SAUSSURRA.  SAUSSUEEA. 

Herbs,  with  the  habit  and  characters  of  Sawwort,  except  that  the  hairs  of 
the  pappus,  or  at  least  the  inner  ones,  arc  very  feathery,  and  the  anthers 
have  at  their  lower  end  hair-like  appendages  or  tails. 

The  species  are  chiefly  numerous  in  central  and  Eussian  Asia.  There  are 
but  few  in  Europe,  confined  to  mountain  regions  or  high  northern  latitudes. 

* See  Babington’s  ‘ Manual,’  ed.  4,  pp.  184  and  185. 
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1.  Alpine  Saussurea.  Sanssurea  alpina^  DC. 

{Serratula,  Eng.  Dot.  t.  599.) 

Stem  erect  and  simple,  seldom  a foot  liigh,  covered,  as  well  as  the  invo- 
lucres and  under  side  of  the  leaves,  with  a loose  cotton,  which  wears  off  with 
age.  Leaves  from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  entire  or  toothed,  2 to  3 inches  long. 
Elower-heads  ovoid  or  oblong,  nearly  sessile,  in  a small,  dense  terminal 
corymb,  with  purple  florets.  The  soft,  feathery  pappus  projects  beyond  the 
involucres,  the  inner  bracts  of  which  are  softly  hairy. 

In  high  northern  latitudes,  or  at  considerable  elevations  in  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  Arctic  America.  Frequent  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  found  also  in  North  Wales  and  the  Lake  dis- 
trict of  northern  England. 


XXIV.  THISTLE.  CARDUUS. 

Herbs,  with  hard  stems.  Leaves  often  cut,  and  usually  very  prickly. 
Involucres  globular  or  ovoid,  the  bracts  numerous,  closely  imbricated,  and 
usually  prickly.  Receptacle  thick,  bearing  bristles  between  the  florets. 
Florets  all  equal  and  tubular.  Achenes  glabrous,  with  a pappus  of  nume- 
rous simple  or  feathery  hairs  longer  than  the  achene  itself. 

The  largest  and  widest-spread  genus  among  Thistle-heads^  for  although 
the  species  are  chiefly  European  and  Asiatic,  yet  there  are  also  several 
from  North  America,  and  the  common  ones  accommodate  themselves 
readily  even  to  a tropical  climate.  They  are  usually  divided  into  two  genera, 
the  plume  Thistles  (Cirsium  or  Cnicus)  with  a feathery  pappus,  and  the 
true  Thistles  with  a simple-haired  pappus,  but  the  distinction  is  so  purely 
artificial  that  several  botanists  now  revert  to  the  old  natural  limits  indicated 
by  Linnaeus. 


Pappus  consisting  of  simple  hairs  (True  Thistles). 

Bracts  of  the  large  involucre  very  broad  at  the  base,  with  lateral  as 

well  as  terminal  prickles 1.  Millc  T. 

Bracts  of  the  involucre  lanceolate  or  hnear,  without  lateral  prickles. 

Involucres  globular,  large. 

Involucral  bracts  broadly  lanceolate 2.  Music  T. 

Involucral  bracts  hnear 3.  Welted  T. 

Involucres  ovoid  or  cyhndrical 4.  Slender  T. 


Pappus  consisting  of  feathery  hairs  (Plume  Thistles). 

Leaves  decurrent  along  the  stem,  forming  prickly  wings. 

Elower-heads  all  peduncled. 

Flower-heads  few,  near  If  inches  long.  Stem  winged  and  prickly. 


Boot  biennial 5.  Spear  T. 

Flower-heads  not  an  inch  long,  in  terminal  corymbs.  Leaves  but 

little  decurrent.  Kootstock  creeping 7.  Creeping  T. 

Flower-heads  small,  in  dense  clusters.  Stem  winged  and  prickly  6.  Marsh  T. 
eaves  not  decurrent,  or  only  very  shortly  so. 

Flower-heads  sessile  or  on  very  short  peduncles. 

Stems  stout  and  branched  (about  2 feet).  Involucres  large 

and  cottony 8.  Woolly  T. 

Stems  dwarf,  or  scarcely  any.  Involucres  not  cottony  . . . 12.  Dwarf  T. 

Flower-heads  aU  peduncled.  Kootstock  perennial,  often  creeping. 

Flower-heads  in  terminal  corymbs 7.  Creeping  T. 

Flower-heads  growing  singly  pn  long  peduncles. 

Leaves  ciliate,  not  pricMy,  very  white  underneath  . . . . 9.  Melancholy  T. 

Leaves  pricldy,  green,  or  with  a loose  wKite  cotton  under- 
neath. 

Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid  and  lobed.  Flower-heads  usually 

2 to  4 10.  Tuberous  T. 

Leaves  toothed,  sinuate,  or  shortly  lobed.  Flower-heads 

usually  sohtary  or  2 only 11.  Meadow  T. 
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Very  anomalous  specimens  occur  occasionally,  especially  among  the 
Plume  Thistles y which  are  generally  believed  to  be  natural  hybrids. 

1.  Milk  Thistle.  Carduus  Marianus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  976.  Silybum,  Bab.  Man.) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  2 to  3 feet  high,  not  much  branched,  and  glabrous 
or  with  but  very  httle  cottony  wool.  Leaves  smooth  and  shining  above, 
and  variegated  by  white  veins ; the  lower  ones  deeply  pinnatifid  with  broad 
very  prickly  lobes ; the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem  by  prickly  auricles  but 
scarcely  decurrent.  Flower-heads  large,  drooping,  sohtary  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  with  purple  florets.  Bracts  of  the  involucre  very  broad  at  the 
base,  with  a stiff,  spreading,  leafy  appendage,  ending  in  a long  prickle,  ^nd 
bordered  with  prickles  at  its  base.  Hairs  of  the  pappus  simple. 

In  waste  places,  in  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus  ; not  indigenous  in 
central  Europe,  although  it  occurs  here  and  there  as  a weed  of  cultivation. 
Bare  and  probably  only  introduced  into  Britain.  PI.  summer.  ^ 

2.  Musk  Thistle.  Carduus  nutans,  Linn.  ^ 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1112.) 

A stout  species,  2 to  3 feet  high,  usually  slightly  covered  with  loose  cot- 
tony hairs.  Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid,  very  prickly,  their  edges  decurrent 
along  the  stem,  forming  narrow  very  prickly  wings.  Flower-heads  large 
and  drooping,  as  in  the  milk  T.^  but  often  3 or  4 in  a loose  corymb.  In- 
volucral  bracts  numerous,  with  a stiff,  narrow-lanceolate  appendage,  ending 
in  a spreading  or  reflexed  prickle,  but  without  lateral  prickles.  Hams  of 
the  pappus  simple. 

In  waste  places,  common  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia,  but  not  spreading  to  the  extreme  north.  Pretty  frequent  in  south- 
ern England,  especially  on  limestone  soils,  less  so  in  the  north,  and  rare  in 
Scotland.  Occurs  also  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

3.  H^elted  Thistle.  Carduus  acanthoides,  Linn. 

(Eng,  Bot.  t.  973.) 

Much  resembles  the  music  but  is  usually  taller  and  rather  more 
branched ; the  leaves  narrower  and  more  prickly  ; and  tlie  stem  more  tliickly 
covered  with  prickly  appendages,  decurrent  from  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
Flower-heads  not  so  large,  though  yet  globular  and  slightly  drooping  ; the 
involucral  bracts  very  numerous  and  narrow,  ending  in  a linear,  spreading 
or  recurved  prickle,  the  innermost  often  of  a thinner  texture,  slightly  coloured 
and  scarcely  prickly.  Hairs  of  the  pappus  simple. 

A very  common  Continental  Thistle^  extending  eastward  entirely  across 
Asia,  and  northward  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  although  in  Britain,  like  many 
others,  it  becomes  scarce  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer.  Two  forms  are  often 
distinguished  as  species,  the  C.  acanthoides^  with  the  flower-heads  single,  on 
long  peduncles,  and  the  leaves  often  nearly  glabrous,  and  C.  crispus^  with 
the  heads  clustered  several  together  on  short  stalks,  and  the  leaves  usually 
rather  broader  and  more  cottony  underneath;  but  they  run  too  much  one 
into  the  other  to  be  separable  even  as  permanent  varieties. 

4.  Slender  Thistle.  Carduus  pycnocephalus,  Jacq. 

(C.  tenuijlorus^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  412.) 

A stiff  annual  or  biennial,  from  1 to  3 or  4 feet  high,  but  not  so  stout 
^as  the  three  last,  and  much  more  covered,  especially  the  stems  and  the  under 
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side  of  the  leaves,  with  a white  loose  cotton.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  with  short, 
wavy,  very  prickly  lobes,  and  decurrent  along  the  stem,  forming  waved 
prickly  wings  as  in  the  welted  T.  Flower-heads  rather  numerous,  but 
small  and  ovoid  or  oblong,  generally  in  clusters  at  the  top  of  the  stem  and 
branches.  Involucral  bracts  rather  broad  at  the  base,  ending  in  a narrow, 
straight  or  slightly  spreading  prickle.  Florets  pink  or  whitish.  Hairs  of 
the  pappus  simple. 

In  waste  places  and  cultivated  ground,  in  western  and  southern  Europe 
and  central  Asia,  extending  northward  to  Denmark,  but  scarcely  eastward 
of  the  Rhine  in  central  Europe.  Not  unfrequent  in  England  and  Ireland, 
especially  near  the  sea,  and  occurs  also  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  FI.  all 
summer. 

5.  Spear  Thistle.  Carduus  lanceolatus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  107.  Cnicus,  Brit.  FI.) 

A rather  stout  biennial,  3 or  4 feet  high ; the  stem  winged  and  prickly. 
Leaves  waved  and  pinnatifid,  with  short  but  narrow  lobes,  the  terminal 
longer  and  lanceolate,  all  ending  in  a stiff  prickle,  rough  on  the  upper  side 
with  short  almost  prickly  hairs,  white  and  cottony  underneath.  Flower- 
heads  few,  ovoid,  near  an  inch  and  a half  long  when  in  flower.  Involucral 
bracts  lanceolate,  cottony,  ending  iu  a stiff,  spreading  prickle.  Florets  purple. 
Hairs  of  the  pappus  feathery. 

In  fields,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  very  common  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  spread  with  cultivation  into 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  all  summer. 

/ 6.  Marsh  Thistle.  Carduus  palustris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  974.  Cnicus,  Brit.  FI.) 

A stiff  annual  or  biennial,  4 or  5 feet  high,  and  scarcely  branched;  the 
stems  quite  covered  with  the  prickly  decurrent  margins  of  the  leaves  as  in 
the  welted  T.  Leaves  narrow,  the  lower  ones  6 or  8 inches  long,  pinnati- 
fid with  numerous  ovate,  wavy,  prickly  lobes,  with  a few  rough  hams  scattered 
on  both  surfaces ; the  upper  leaves  small  and  very  narrow.  Flower-heads 
rather  numerous,  small  and  ovoid,  usually  collected  in  clusters,  forming  an 
irregular  terminal  corymb.  Involucral  bracts  numerous,  with  very  small 
somewhat  prickly  points,  the  inner  ones  often  coloured.  Florets  purple. 
Hairs  of  the  pappus  feathery. 

In  wet  fields,  and  meadows,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  pene- 
trating into  the  Arctic  regions.  Frequent  iu  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

7.  Creeping  Thistle.  Carduus  arvensis,  Curt. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  975,  male  individual.  Cnicus,  Brit.  FI.) 

Rootstock  perennial  and  creeping,  with  erect  annual  stems  3 or  4 feet 
high.  Leaves  narrow,  pinnatifid,  and  very  prickly,  either  embracing  the 
stem  with  prickly  auricles  or  shortly  decurrent.  Flower-heads  not  large, 
forming  rather  loose  terminal  corymbs,  and  always  dioecious ; the  males 
nearly  globular,  with  very  projecting  purple  florets  ; the  females  with  much 
longer  involucres  but  shorter  florets,  the  copious  feathery  pappus  of  the 
achenes  projecting  considerably  as  the  fruit  ripens  : in  both,  the  involucral 
bracts  are  numerous,  appressed,  with  very  small  prickly  points. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  the  commonest  of  European  and  Asiatic 
7% wifZes,  accompanying  cultivation  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  extending  far  to 
the  north,  though  perhaps  not  quite  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Abundant  in. 
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Britain.  FI.  summer.  A curious  variety,  ■with  the  leaves  almost  entire,  not 
decurrent,  and  scarcely  prickly  {C.  setosus^^not  uncommon  in  south-eastern 
Europe  and  -western  Asia,  has  been  found  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  Scotland. 

8.  "Woolly  Thistle.  Carduus  eriophorus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  386.  Cnicus,  Brit.  El.) 

The  stoutest  of  all  our  indigenous  Thistles,  and  much  branched,  but  not 
so  tall  as  some  others.  Leaves  not  decurrent,  green  and  hairy  above,  white 
and  cottony  underneath,  deeply  pinnate,  with  narrow  lobes  ending  in  very 
sharp  stout  prickles.  Elower-heads  large  and  globular,  clustered  2 or  3 
together  at  the  summits  of  the  branches.  Involucres  covered  with  a cot- 
tony wool,  the  numerous  bracts  ending  in  a narrow  prickly  point. 

•In  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  but  not 
extending  into  northern  G-ermany.  In  Britain,  probably  confined  to  tlie 
limestone  districts  of  southern  England.  FI.  summer. 

9.  Melancholy  Thistle.  Carduus  heterophyllus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  675.  Cnicus,  Brit.  El.) 

This  species  is  not  prickly  like  other  Thistles,  but  resembles  them  in  other 
respects.  Rootstock  perennial  and  creeping,  the  stems  tall,  stout,  deeply 
fun’owed,  with  a little  loose  cottony  wool.  Leaves  clasping  the  stem,  with 
scarcely  decurrent  auricles,  lanceolate,  glabrous  and  green  above,  very  white 
and  cottony  underneath,  bordered  with  very  small,  bristly  but  scarcely 
prickly  teeth,  and  sometimes  slightly  lobed.  Elower-heads  about  the  size 
of  those  of  the  sj^ear  T.,  growing  singly  on  long  peduncles.  Involucral 
bracts  glabrous,  lanceolate,  obtuse,  or  with  a very  minute  not  prickly  point. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the  great 
central  ranges  of  both  continents.  Frequent  in  Scotland,  extending  into 
northern  England,  and  North  Wales.  FI.  summer. 

10.  Tuberous  Thistle.  Carduus  tuberosus,  Linn. 

(Cnicus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2562.) 

Rootstock  woody,  usually  shortly  creeping,  emitting  occasionally  a few- 
thick,  almost  woody,  tuberous  roots,  and  erect  or  ascending  stems,  but  little 
divided,  or  sometimes  simple,  about  2 feet  high.  Radical  leaves  pinnati- 
fid,  the  lobes  w'aved  and  prickly,  slightly  hairy  above,  with  more  or  less  of 
a loose  cottony  wool  underneath  ; the  stem-leaves  few,  less  divided,  sessile 
or  sometimes  very  shortly  decurrent.  Flower-heads  not  very  large,  ovoid, 
growing  singly  on  long  terminal  peduncles.  Involucral  bracts  lanceolate, 
not  prickly,  with  more  or  less  of  cottory  wool. 

In  moist,  rich  meadows,  and  marshy,  open  woods,  in  western  and  south- 
-central  Europe,  extending  eastwards  to  Transylvania.  In  Britain,  only  m 
Wiltshire,  near  Heytesbury.  Ft.  summer. 

11.  Meadoiv  Thistle.  Carduus  pratensis,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  177.  Cnicus,  Brit.  El.) 

Probably  a mere  variety  of  the  tuberous  T.  The  roots  are  less  tuberous. 
Stems  1 to  2 feet  high,  usually  simple,  with  a single  ovoid  flower-head,  or 
occasionally  divided  into  2 or  3 long  one-headed  branches.  Leaves  more 
cottony  than  in  the  tuberous  T.  and  much  less  divided,  the  radical  ones 
usually  sinuate  or  shortly  pinnatifid,  the  stem-leaves  lanceolate,  bordered  only 
with  short,  slightly  prickly  teeth. 
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In  low,  wet  pastni’es,  boggy  meadows,  and  marshy  thickets,  chiefly  in 
western  Europe.  Abundant  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England 
and  Ireland,  more  rare  in  the  north.  FI.  summer.  Luxuriant  specimens, 
with  more  divided  leaves,  sometimes  slightly  decurrent,  have  been  considered 
as  a species  under  the  name  of  C.  Forsteri,  or  as  hybrids  between  this  and  the 
marsh  T.  Another  luxuriant  variety  occurs  occasionally,  approaching  the 
tuberous  T.  in  foliage,  but  with  2 or  3 flower-heads  rather  close  together, 
not  on  long  separate  peduncles. 

12.  Dwarf  Thistle.  Carduus  acaulis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  161.  Cnicus,  Brit.  El.) 

In  the  common  state  this  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  almost  total 
want  of  stem.  A thick,  woody,  perennial  stock  bears  a spreading  tuft  of 
very  prickly  pinnatifid  and  glabrous  leaves,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  a few 
rather,  large  sessile  flower-heads.  Involucres  ovoid,  not  cottony,  with 
numerous  lanceolate,  obtuse  or  scarcely  pointed  bracts.  Florets  purple. 
Occasionally,  but  rarely,  the  stem  will  grow  up  to  the  height  of  2 or  3 inches. 

In  dry  pastures,  in  temperate  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  extending  north- 
ward to  southern  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  southern  and  some 
central  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer^  rather  late.  In  some  situations, 
on  the  Continent,  the  stem  will  grow  out  to  6 or  8 inches,  but  this  variety  is 
very  rare  in  England. 


XXV.  ONOPORD.  ONOPORDOX. 

Large-headed,  stout,  prickly  herbs,  only  differing  from  Thistle  in  the  re- 
ceptacle, which,  instead  of  bearing  long  chaffy  bristles  between  the  florets, 
is  honeycombed  into  a number  of  little  eavities,  the  jagged  edges  of  which 
are  shorter  than  the  achenes. 

There  are  but  few  species,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian 
regions,  one  only  of  which  extends  into  central  Europe. 

1.  Common  Onopord.  Onopordon  Acanthium^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  977.  Scotch  or  Cotton  Thistle.) 

A stout,  branched  biennial,  attaining  sometimes  6 feet  or  even  more, 
covered  with  a loose  cottony  wool.  Leaves  coarsely  toothed  or  pinnatifid, 
waved  and  very  prickly,  their  broadly-decurrent  margins  forming  prickly 
wings  all  down  the  stem.  Flower- heads  large,  globular,  erect,  and  solitary 
on  the  branches  of  a large  irregular  panicle.  Involucral  bracts  numerous, 
ending  in  a long,  lanceolate,  spreading  prickle.  Hairs  of  the  pappus  rather 
longer  than  the  achenes,  not  feathery,  but  strongly  toothed  when  seen  under 
a magnifying  glass. 

A native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  west-central  Asia,  not  uncom- 
mon also  in  central  Europe  and  all  across  Russian  Asia,  but  spreads  readily 
with  cultivation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  north  it  is  indigenous. 
Xow  found  in  several  parts  of  England,  but  certainly  not  wild  in  Scotland, 
although  generally  selected  to  represent  the  Scotch  heraldic  Thistle.  FI. 
end  of  summer. 


XXVI.  CARIilNE.  CARLIXA. 

Low,  very  prickly  herbs.  Outer  bracts  of  the  involucre  very  prickly, 
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inner  ones  coloured  or  shining,  long,  and  spreading  like  the  rays  of  a star. 
Receptacle  bearing  irregularly  cut,  chaffy  scales  between  the  florets.  Achenes 
silky-hairy,  with  a feathery  pappus. 

A small  European  and  Asiatic  genus,  easily  distinguished  by  the  involu- 
cral  bracts. 


1.  Common  Carline.  Carlina  vulgaris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1144.) 

An  erect  biennial,  seldom  above  6 or  8 inches  high.  Leaves  not  decurrent, 
toothed  or  pinnatifid,  and  very  prickly  ; the  lower  ones  narrow,  slightly 
covered  with  loose  cottony  wool ; the  upper  ones  broader  and  nearly  glabrous. 
Elower-heads  hemispherical,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  usually  3 or  4 in  a 
small  terminal  corymb.  Outer  involucral  bracts  broadly  lanceolate,  bor- 
dered with  very  prickly  teeth  or  lobes  ; inner  ones  linear,  entire,  with  very 
smooth  and  shining,  horizontally-spreading  tips. 

In  dry,  hilly  pastures  and  fields,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Rather  common  in  England,  extending  into  a 
few  (Scottish  counties.  FL  summer  and  autumn. 


XXVII.  CENTAUREA.  CEXTAUREA. 

ilerbs,  with  entire  or  pinnatifid  leaves,  seldom  prickly,  and  purple,  blue, 
or  sometimes  yellow  flowers.  Involucres  globular  or  ovoid,  the  bracts  nu- 
merous, ending  either  in  a prickle  or  in  a fringed  or  toothed  appendage. 
Outer  row  of  florets  usually  larger  than  the  others,  and  neuter.  Receptacle 
bearing  bristles  between  the  florets.  Achenes  glabrous,  with  a short  pap- 
pus of  simple  hairs  or  scales,  sometimes  very  short,  or  rarely  quite  wanting. 

One  of  the  most  numerous  genera  of  Thistlelieads  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Caucasian  regions,  with  a very  few  American  species.  The  enlarged 
outer  florets,  the  most  prominent  character  of  the  genus,  are  seldom  defi- 
cient, and  that  chiefly  in  a common  variety  of  our  own  hlacTc  Centaurea, 
In  that  case  the  fringed  involucral  bracts  as  readily  indicate  the  genus. 

Involucres  not  prickly,  or  with  very  small  prickly  points  to  the 

bracts. 

Involucral  bracts  with  a broad,  black,  or  brown  fringed  border  or 
appendage. 

Leaves  mostly  entire  or  toothed.  Appendages  almost  conceal- 
ing the  bracts  themselves  1.  Black  C. 

Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid.  Involucral  bracts  showing  their  green 

centres  with  a black  fringed  border . 2.  Greater  C. 

Involucral  bracts  ending  in,  or  bordered  by,  minute  teeth  or 
prickles. 

Outer  fiorets  bright  blue.  An  erect  cornfield  annual  ....  3.  Corn  C, 

Florets  purple.  A spreading  Jersey  perennial 4.  Jersey  C. 

Involucral  bracts  ending  in  a long,  stout  prickle. 

Florets  purple 5.  Starthistle  C. 

Florets  yellow 6.  Yelloiv  C. 

The  C.  montana^  from  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  a few  others,  are 
occasionally  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Black  Centaurea.  Centaurea  nigra,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  278  ; C.  nigrescens^  Brit.  El.  Knapweed  or  Hardheads.) 

A perennial,  with  erect  stems,  hard  and  branched,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Leaves 
from  linear  to  lanceolate  or  oblong ; the  upper  ones  eutue  or  nearly  so, 
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clasping  the  stem  at  their  base ; the  lower  with  a few'  coarse  teeth  or  short 
lobes  ; all  green,  and  rather  rough  with  a few  minute  hairs,  or  slightly  cot- 
tony underneath  when  young.  Involueres  globular,  on  terminal  peduncles ; 
the  bracts  closely  imbricate,  so  as  only  to  show  their  appendages,  which  are 
brown  or  black,  and  deeply  fringed,  except  on  the  innermost  bracts,  where 
they  are  shining  and  usually  jagged.  Florets  purple,  either  all  equal  or  tlie 
outer  row  much  larger  and  neuter  as  in  the  rest  of  the  genus.  Achenes 
slightly  hairy,  often  apparently  without  any  pappus,  but  really  crowned  by 
' a ring  of  very  minute,  scaly  bristles,  occasionally  intermixed  with  a few 
longer,  very  deeiduous  ones. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia,  exeept 
the  extreme  north,  extending  probably  all  across  Russian  Asia.  Very  abun- 
dant in  Britain.  FI.  all  summer.  The  two  forms,  with  or  without  the 
outer  row  of  large  florets,  are  so  difierent  in  appearance  that  it  has  often 
been  attempted  to  distinguish  them  as  species,  but  it  has  been  now  proved 
that  they  are  mere  varieties,  and  it  is  even  believed  by  some  that  the  same 
plant  will  appear  in  some  years  with  and  in  others  without  the  ray.  The 
C.  Jacea  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1678)  is  a variety,  occurring  occasionally  in  England, 
more  frequently  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  with  the  appendages  of  the 
involucral  scales  of  a much  paler  colour,  with  a much  shorter  fringe,  or  only 
jagged.  This  form  passes,  however,  gradually  into  the  common  one. 

2.  Greater  Centaurea.  Centaurea  scabiosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  56.) 

A stouter  plant  than  the  hlacJc  (7.,  more  branched  at  the  base  ; the  leaves 
deeply  pinnatifid,  with  linear  or  lanceolate  lobes,  often  coarsely  toothed  or 
lobed.  Flower-heads  large,  with  purple  florets,  the  outer  ones  always  en- 
larged and  neuter.  Involucral  bracts  broad,  bordered  only  with  a black 
appressed  frhige,  leaving  the  green  centre  exposed.  Pappus  of  stifi*  hairs  or 
bristles  nearly  as  long  as  the  achene. 

In  pastures,  waste  places,  roadsides,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Rather  frequent  in  England,  less  so  in  Scot- 
land, and  scarcely  indigenous  beyond  south-eastern  Perth  and  Forfar.  FI. 
summer  and  autumn. 

f 

3.  Corn  Centaurea.  Centaurea  Cyanus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  277.  Bluebottle  or  Cornjiower.) 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  about  2 feet  high,  covered  with  a loose  cot- 
tony down.  Lower  leaves  usually  toothed  or  pinnatifid  ; upper  ones,  or 
sometimes  nearly  all,  linear  and  entire.  Involueres  solitary,  on  long  ter- 
minal peduncles,  ovoid  ; the  bracts  appressed,  often  ending  in  a minute 
prickle,  and  bordered  by  a fringe  of  very  small  teeth.  Central  florets  of  a 
bluish  purple ; outer  ones  much  larger,  of  a bright  blue.  Pappus  about  the 
length  of  the  achene.  ' ’ 

Apparently  of  south  European  or  west  Asiatie  origin,  but  now  spread  as 
a cornfield  weed  over  a great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Not  uncommon  in 
British  cornfields,  and  formerly  much  cultivated  in  flower-gardens,  where  it 
will  sport  much  as  to  colour.  FI.  all  summer. 

4.  Jersey  Centaurea.  Centaurea  aspera,  Linn. 

{C.  Isnardi,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2256.) 

A biennial  or  perennial,  much  branclied,  very  spreading  or  prostrate,  with 
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hard  but  not  thick  branches,  glabrous,  or  rough  with  minute  hairs.  Leaves 
narrow ; the  lower  ones  pinnatifid,  the  upper  ones  entire.  Llower-heads 
solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  with  one  or  two  leaves  close  under 
them.  Involucres  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  corn  (7.,  with  appressed 
glabrous  bracts,  not  fringed,  but  most  or  all  of  them  ending  in  a palmate 
appendage  of  5 minute  prickles  or  points. 

In  waste  lands,  not  far  from  the  sea;  very  common  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending  up  the  west  coast  of  Europe  to  the  Channel  Islands.  FI. 
summer  and  autumn. 

5.  Star-thistle  Cexitaurea.  Centaurea  Calcitrapa^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  125.) 

A coarse,  green  annual,  sometimes  slightly  covered  with  cottony  down, 
seldom  rising  to  a foot  in  height,  but  with  very  spreading  or  prostrate 
branches.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  with  a few  long  hnear  or  lanceolate  lobes. 
Elower-heads  sessile  among  the  upper  leaves  or  in  the  forks  of  the  branches, 
not  large  in  themselves,  but  the  involucral  bracts  end  in  stiff  spreading 
spines,  ^ to  1 inch  long,  with  1 or  2 smaller  prickles  at  their  base.  Elorets 
purple.  Achenes  without  any  pappus. 

In  waste  places,  and  on  roadsides,  in  central  and  especially  southern  Eu- 
rope to  the  Caucasus,  and  most  abundant  near  the  sea.  Found  occasionally 
in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  but  scarcely  further  northward. 
FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

6.  Yellow  Centaurea.  Centaurea  solstitialis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  243.) 

A stiff,  erect  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  few  branches,  and  covered 
with  a white  cottony  wool.  Radical  leaves  pinnatifid,  upper  ones  small  and 
linear,  decurrent  in  long,  narrow  wings  along  the  stem.  Flower-heads  soli- 
tary at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  nearly  globular ; the  innermost  bracts  end- 
ing in  a small  shining  appendage  ; the  intermediate  ones  in  a long  spread- 
ing prickle,  with  one  or  two  small  ones  at  its  base  ; the  outermost  usually 
with  only  a few  small,  palmate  prickles,  as  in  the  Jersey  C.  Elorets  of  a 
bright  yellow. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  es- 
pecially near  the  sea,  and,  as  a weed  of  cultivation,  widely  spread  over  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  Britain,  it  appears  occasion- 
ally m cornfields,  and  sometimes  in  waste  places  near  the  sea.  FI.  summer 
and  autumn.  • 


XXYIII.  SALSIFY.  TRAGOPOaOX. 

Biennials  or  perennials,  with  tap-roots,  and  long,  narrow,  grass-like,  en- 
tire leaves,  broader  and  sheathing  at  tlie  base.  Involucre  of  8 to  12  bracts, 
nearly  equal,  and  slightly  united  at  the  base.  Achenes  narrowed  at  the 
top  into  a long  beak,  bearing  a pappus  of  feathery  hairs. 

A genus  not  very  numerous  in  species,  spread  over  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia,  easily  known  among  tlie  British  Ligulates  by  the  foliage.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  Scorzonera,  a numerous  exotic  genus,  of  which  one 
species,  the  S.  hispanica^  is  often  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  Salsify. 

Flowers  yellow 1.  Meadow  S. 

Flowers  purple 2.  Furple  8. 
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1.  Meadow  Salsify.  Tragopogon  pratense,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  434.  T.  minor,  Bab.  Man.  Yellow  Goafs-heard.) 

Stem  erect,  slightly  branched,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Radical  and  lower  leaves 
5 to  8 inches  long  or  even  more,  shortly  dilated  at  the  base,  glabrous  and 
slightly  glaucous  ; upper  leaves  shorter,  with  the  dilated  base  longer 'in 
proportion.  Peduncles  long,  thickened  at  the  summit,  each  with  a single 
head  of  yellow  flowers.  Involucral  bracts  narrow-lanceolate,  1 to  1^  inches 
long.  Florets  sometimes  not  half  so  long,  but  varying  from  that  to  the 
full  length  of  the  involucre.  Achenes  long  and  striate,  the  slender  beak  as 
long  as  the  achene  itself,  the  hairs  of  the  pappus  long  and  very  feathery. 

In  meadows  and  rich  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain,  extending  far  north  into 
Scotland.  FI.  early  summer.  It  is  often  divided  into  two  or  more  species, 
according  to  the  relative  length  of  the  florets  and  involucres. 

2.  Purple  Salsify.  Tragopogon  porrifoliuip,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  638.  Salsify  or  Salsafy.) 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  positive  character  to  distinguish  this  from  the 
meadow  S.  beyond  the  colour  of  the  florets,  which  is  of  a very  deep  violet- 
blue  or  purple.  It  is  generally  of  more  luxuriant  growth,  the  peduncles 
more  thickened  at  the  top,  the  involucres  longer  in  proportion  to  the  florets, 
and  the  beak  of  the  achenes  and  pappus  longer. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  but  only  as  an 
introduced  plant  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  having  been  long  culti- 
vated for  culinary  purposes.  In  Britain,  confined  to  southern  England, 
where  it  appears  to  be  well  established  in  some  localities.  FI.  early  summer. 


XXIX.  HEI^MINTH.  HELMINTHIA. 

Habit  and  pappus  of  Picris,  from  which  it  only  differs  in  the  involucre, 
of  which  the  outer  bracts  are  broadly  cordate  and  leafy,  and  in  the  achenes 
narrowed  at  the  top  into  a short  beak.  ^ 

1.  Osttongue  Helminth.  Helminthia  echioides,  Gsertn. 

{Picris,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  972.) 

A coarse,  erect  annual  or  biennial,  1 to  2 or  3 feet  high,  rough  with 
numerous  short,  stiff,  almost  prickly  hairs,  often  hooked  as  in  Picris. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  sinuate  or  coarsely  toothed,  very  rough  ; the  lower  ones 
narrowed  at  the  base ; the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem  or  shortly  decur- 
rent. Flower-heads  rather  small,  rather  crowded,  on  short  peduncles,  form- 
ing an  irregular  terminal  corymb.  Outer  broad  bracts  of  the  involucre  4 
or  5,  rough  like  the  leaves  ; inner  ones  about  8,  lanceolate,  and  much  thinner. 
Achenes  ending  in  a beak,  with  a dense,  white,  feathery  pappus. 

On  hedge-banks,  edges  of  fields,  and  waste  places  ; common  in  central 
and  especially  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  scarcely  extending  into 
northern  Gfermany.  Dispersed  over  England  and  Ireland,  but  does  not 
reach  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


XXX.  PICRIS.  PICRIS. 

Coarse,  hispid  herbs,  with  toothed  leaves,  and  rather  small  heads  of 
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yellow  flowers,  in  a loose,  irregular  corymb.  Involucre  of  several  nearly 
equal,  erect,  inner  bracts,  with  2 or  3 outer  rows  of  smaller  ones,  usu- 
ally spreading.  Achenes  transversely  striated,  not  beaked,  with  a whitish 
pappus,  of  which  the  inner  hairs  at  least  are  feathery. 

A genus  containing  but  few  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia,  having  much  the  appearance  of  JELawTcweed  and  Cre^is,  but  readily 
distinguished  by  the  feathery  pappus. 

1.  Hlawkweed  Picris.  Picris  hieracioides^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  196.) 

A biennial,  1 to  2 or  3 feet  high,  covered  with  short,  rough  hairs,  most 
of  which  are  minutely  hooked  at  the  top,  so  as  to  cling  to  whatever  they 
come  in  contact  with.  Leaves  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  tapering  into  a 
stalk,  and  often  6 inches  or  more  long,  the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem. 
Peduncles  rather  long  and  stiflP.  Involucres  scarcely  6 lines  long.  Pappus 
of  a dirty  white,  the  hairs  usually  very  feathery,  except  a few  of  the  outer 
ones  of  each  achene. 

On  roadsides,  borders  of  fields,  and  waste  places,  in  southern  and 
central  Europe,  as  far  as  southern  Scandinavia,  in  temperate  Bussia  and 
central  Asia,  and  now  spread  as  a weed  of  cultivation  to  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Abundant  in  the  greater  part  of  England,  but  does  not  per- 
haps extend  into  Scotland,  and  has  only  been  found  in  one  place,  at  Port- 
marnock,  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


XXXL  HAWKBIT.  LEONTODON. 

Herbs,  with  a perennial  stock,  radical,  spreading  leaves,  simple  or  slightly 
branched,  usually  leafless  flower-stems,  and  yellow  flowers.  Involucres  of 
several  nearly  equal,  erect,  inner  bracts,  and  two  or  three  rows  of  smaller 
outer  ones.  Receptacle  without  bracts  between  the  florets.  Achenes  more 
or  less  tapering  at  the  top  into  a short  beak,  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible. 
Pappus  of  all,  or  at  least  the  central  florets,  composed  of  feathery  hairs. 

A genus  not  numerous  in  species,  but  abundantly  spread  over  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia.  It  was  formerly  united  with  Dandelion^  from  which  it 
has  been  separated  on  account  of  the  feathery  pappus. 

All  the  achenes  with  a pappus  of  feathery  hairs. 

Hairy  plant,  with  simple  flower-stems.  Pappus  with  an  outer  row 

of  minute,  simple  hairs 1.  Common  S. 

Plant  nearly  glabrous.  Flower-stems  often  divided,  enlarged  under 

the  flower-heads.  All  the  hairs  of  the  pappus  of  equal  length.  2.  Autumnal  S. 
Achenes  of  the  outer  row  of  florets  with  a pappus  of  very  short,  simple 

hairs.  Flower-stems  simple 3.  Lesser  H. 

1.  Common  Hawkbit.  Leontodon  hispidus,  Linn. 

{Hedypnois,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  554.  Apargia^  Bab.  Man.) 

The  whole  plant  more  or  less  hispid  with  erect,  stiff,  short  hairs,  often 
forked  or  stellate  at  the  top.  Leaves  long  and  narrow,  coarsely  toothed  or 
pinnatifid.  Peduncles  6 inches  to  a foot  or  more  long,  slightly  swollen  at 
the  top,  with  a single  rather  large  flower- head.  Bracts  of  the  involucre 
narrow,  and  always  hispid,  the  inner  row  much  longer  than  the  outer  ones. 
Achenes  long,  striate,  and  transversely  rugose,  slightly  tapering  at  the  top, 
but  seldom  distinctly  beaked.  Pappus  of  about  a dozen  brown,  feathery 
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hairs,  about  as  long  as  the  achene,  surrounded  by  5 or  6 others  not  a 
quarter  that  length. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  very  common  in  Europe,  and  eastward  to 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Ural,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain, 
as  far  north  as  Glasgow  and  Forfar.  FI.  the  whole  summer  and  autumn. 
A nearly  glabrous  variety  {L.  hastilis),  frequent  on  the  Continent,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  found  in  Britain. 

2.  i^utumnal  ^awkbit.  Zjeontodon  autumnalis,  Linn. 

{Hedypnois,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  830.  Apargia,  Bab.  Man.) 

Habit  nearly  of  the  long-rooted  Hypochoere^  but  with  smaller  flower- 
heads,  and  no  scales  between  the  florets.  Leaves  long,  narrow,  and  pin- 
natifid,  with  a few  narrow  lobes,  glabrous,  or  with  a few  long,  stiff  harrs. 
Flower-stems  erect,  usually  with  1 or  2 single-headed  branches,  having 
sometimes  1 or  2 narrow,  nearly  entire  leaves  near  the  base  ; the  branches 
or  peduncles  nearly  glabrous,  bearing  a few  small  scales.  Involucres  oblong, 
tapering  at  the  base  into  the  enlarged  summit  of  the  peduncle,  glabrous  in 
the  common  variety,  with  closely  appressed,  imbricated  bracts.  Achenes 
long,  striate,  and  transversely  wrinkled,  tapering  into  a short  beak,  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  outer  ones.  Pappus  brown  and  feathery,  without  the 
short,  outer  hairs  of  the  common  H. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  all  over 
Britain.  FI.  summer  and  autumm.  The  mountain  H.  {Fhedypnois  Taraxaci, 
Eng.  Bot.  t.  1109),  is  a northern  or  alpine  variety  of  dwai’f  stature,  with 
the  flower-stems  often  simple,  and  rather  large  flower-heads,  the  mucli 
enlarged  summit  of  the  peduncle,  and  the  involucre  more  or  less  covered 
with  black  hairs.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  Scotch  Highlands.  The  true 
L.  Taraxaci,  from  the  alps  of  central  Europe,  is  quite  a distinct  plant. 

3.  laesser  ISawkbit.  Leontodon  birtus^  Linn. 

(^Hedypnois^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  555.  Thrincia^  Brit.  FI.) 

Usually  a smaller  plant  than  the  two  last,  and  glabrous,  or  with  a few  stiff, 
mostly  forked  hairs  on  the  leaves  and  lower  part  of  the  peduncles.  Leaves 
oblong  or  linear,  coarsely  toothed,  sinuate  or  shortly  pinnatifid.  Peduncles 
seldom  above  6 inches  high,  with  a single  rather  small  head  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  Involucres  green,  glabrous,  tiiickening  at  the  base  after  flowering, 
consisting  of  10  or  12  nearly  equal  bracts,  with  several  small  imbricated 
ones  at  the  base.  Achenes  of  the  outer  row  curved,  slightly  tapering  at 
the  top,  with  a very  short,  scaly  pappus  ; the  others  hke  those  of  the 
common  H. 

In  rather  dry  open  pastures,  moors,  and  waste  places,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  scarcely  extending  to  its  eastern  hmits,  or  northward  to 
the  Baltic.  Very  common  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  found  m Scotland 
as  far  as  Glasgow  and  Fife.  FI.  summer. 


XXXII.  HYPOCHGESRS.  HYPOCHCERIS. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  with  the  habit  and  pappus  of  HawJchit,  but  more 
frequently  branched ; the  involucres  rather  more  imbricated,  and  there  are 
a few  chaffy  scales  on  the  receptacle  between  the  florets,  at  least  amongst 
the  inner  ones. 
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More  numerous  in  species  than  HawJchit,  it  has  also  a wider  geographical 
range,  extending  over  Europe,  E-ussian  Asia,  North  America,  and  western 


and  southern  South  America. 

Involucres  oblong,  nearly  glabrous. 

Florets  scarcely  longer  than  the  involucres.  Outer  achenes  with- 
out a beak 1.  Glabrous  S. 

Florets  longer  than  the  involucres.  All  the  achenes  ending  in  a 

slender  beak  2.  Long-rooted  S. 

Involucres  large,  hemispherical,  and  hairy 3.  Spotted  H. 


1.  Glabrous  £lypocboere.  EEypoclitsr^s  glabra,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  575.) 

Much  resembles  the  long-rooted  jff.ybutis  a smaller  plant,  with  an  annual 
root," and  quite  glabrous  ; the  stems  seldom  attain  a foot  in  height,  with 
much  smaller  flower-heads,  although  the  involucres  become  much  elongated 
after  flowering.  The  achenes  are  similarly  wrinkled,  and  have  the  same 
featliery  pappus,  which  however  is  sessile  on  the  achenes  of  the  outer  florets, 
whilst  on  the  central  ones  it  is  supported  on  a slender  beak,  as  in  the  long- 
rooted  H. 

Although  generally  spread  over  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  natu- 
ralized even  in  distant  temperate  climates,  it  is  much  less  common  than  the 
long-rooted  H.,  growing  chiefly  in  sandy  situations.  Thinly  scattered  over 
England,  the  Scottish  stations  are  still  fewer,  and  not  recorded  from  Ireland. 
FI.  summer.  p , . 

Si  ^ ^ 

2.  lioiig-rooted  Kypocboere.  ESypoclioeris  radicata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  831.  Cafs-ear.') 

Eootstock  perennial.  Leaves  all  radical,  spreading,  narrow,  more  or  less 
toothed  or  pinnately  lobed,  hispid  on  both  sides  with  stiff  hairs.  Stems 
erect  and  leafless,  1 to  2 feet  high,  usually  divided  like  the  autumnal  Hawk- 
hit  into  two  or  three  long  branches  or  peduncles,  slightly  thickened  upwards, 
each  bearing  a few  small  scales,  and  terminated  by  a rather  large  head  of 
flowers.  Involucres  near  an  inch  long,  narrow  but  somewhat  thickened  at 
the  base  ; the  bracts  imbricated  in  several  rows,  the  outer  ones  smaller,  all 
glabrous  or  with  a few  short  hairs  on  the  back.  Scales  of  the  receptacle 
long,  narrow,  and  finely  pointed.  Achenes  transversely  wrinkled,  aU  nar- 
rowed into  a long  slender  beak  with  a feathery  pappus. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe,  except  the 
extreme  north,  but  scarcely  extends  into  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain,  ex- 
tending far  into  the  north  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


3.  Spotted  Hypocboere.  Hypochoeris  maculata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  225.) 

Bootstock  perennial.  Leaves  all  or  mostly  radical,  spreading,  broadly 
obovate,  or  rarely  oblong,  coarsely  toothed  or  neaidy  entire,  hairy  on  both 


sides,  and  often  spotted.  Flower- stem  erect,  1 to  2 feet  higli,  usually  simple, 
but  occasionally  bearing  a small  leaf  near  the  base,  and  terminated  by  a 
single  large  flower-head ; the  involucre  broad  and  hairy.  The  stem  is  rarely 
forked,  with  two  flower- heads. 

In  open  pastures,  and  meadows,  widely  spread  over  Europe  andE.ussian 
Asia,  chiefly  in  mountain  districts,  although  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Earc  in 
Britain,  the  only  reliable  localities  being  in  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
North  Wales.  FI.  summer. 
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XXXIII.  LETTUCE.  LACTUCA. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  glabrous  or  with  a few  stiff  bristles  ; the  stems 
leafy,  erect,  and  branched,  with  (in  the  British  species)  numerous  small 
heads  of  yellow  flowers.  Involucre  narrow,  of  a few  imbricated  bracts, 
containing  very  few  florets.  Achenes  flattened,  tapering  into  a slender  beak, 
with  a pappus  of  numerous  white  and  silky,  simple  hairs. 

A genus  widely  spread  over  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  and  among 
the  exotic  species  includes  several  species  differing  from  the  Britisli  ones  in 
their  large  blue  flowers.  It  has  the  flattened  achenes  of  Sowthistle^  from 
which  the  only  positive  distinctive  character  is  the  beak  of  the  achenes,  but 
the  narrow  involucres  and  few  florets  generally  give  it  a different  habit. 

Leaves  thin,  on  long  stalks,  with  a broad  terminal  lobe.  Panicle  slen- 
der. Beak  shorter  than  the  achene  itself 1.  Wall  L. 

Leaves  mostly  sessile,  rather  stijff,  often  prickly.  Panicle  rigid.  Beak 
as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  achene. 

Panicle  rather  loose,  oblong  or  spreading.  Beak  about  the  length 

of  the  achene 2.  Prickly  L. 

Panicle  almost  reduced  to  a long,  clustered  spike.  Beak  about  twice 

the  length  of  the  achene 3.  Willow  L. 

Our  garden  Lettuces  are  luxuriant  forms,  produced  by  long  cultivation  of 
one  or  perhaps  two  southern  species,  which  have  not  been  as  yet  satisfac- 
torily identified,  some  botanists  believing  them  to  be  cultivated  varieties  of 
t]xQ  prichly  L. 

1.  TVall  Lettuce.  Lactuca  muralis,  Fresen. 

{Prenanthes^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  457.) 

A glabrous,  erect  annual  or  biennial,  about  2 feet  high,  with  slender 
branches,  forming  a loose,  terminal  panicle.  Leaves  few  and  thin,  rather 
large,  with  a broadly  triangular,  toothed  or  lobed,  terminal  segment,  and  a 
few  irregular  smaller  ones  along  the  stalk  ; the  upper  leaves  small,  narrow, 
and  entire  or  toothed.  Flower-heads  small,  on  slender  pedicels.  Involucres 
about  5 lines  long,  of  5 equal,  linear  bracts,  with  1,  2,  or  3 very  small  outer 
ones,  containing  4 or  5 florets.  Beak  of  the  achenes  much  shorter  than 
the  achene  itself. 

In  woods  and  shrubby  places,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  extending 
far  into  the  north,  although  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Not  uncommon  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  more  rare  in  southern  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Prickly  Lettuce.  Lactuca  scariola^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  268.) 

An  erect,  stiff*  annual  or  biennial,  2,  3,  or  even  4 feet  high,  of  a more  or 
less  glaucous  green,  with  short  but  spreading  branches,  and  quite  glabrous, 
except  a few  stiff  bristles  or  small  prickles  on  the  edges  or  on  the  midrib  of 
the  leaves.  Leaves  more  or  less  spreading,  varying  from  lanceolate  to 
broadly  oblong,  either  bordered  only  with  small  teeth,  or  with  a few  short 
lobes  or  coarse  teeth  usually  curved  downwards,  or  deeply  pinnatifid  with 
few  narrow  lobes  ; the  upper  ones  narrow,  more  entire,  and  clasping  the 
stem  with  pointed  auricles.  Flower-heads  in  a more  or  less  leafy  panicle, 
sometimes  long  and  narrow,  sometimes  more  branched  and  spreading. 
Involucres  4 or  5 lines  long,  of  a few  imbricate  bracts,  the  short,  broad, 
outer  ones  passing  gradually  into  the  inner,  long,  narrow  ones.  Florets 
6 to  10  or  12,  of  a pale  yellow.  Achenes  much  flattened,  obovate-oblong, 
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striated,  varying  in  colour  from  nearly  white  to  nearly  black,  with  a slender 
beak  about  the  length  of  the  achene. 

In  dry  or  stony  wastes,  on  banks  and  roadsides,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  over  a great  part  of  central  Asia.  Thinly  scattered  in 
Britain,  from  southern  England  to  the  low  tracts  in  the  south-east  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  FI.  summer.  The  name  of  L.  Scariola  is  often  limited 
to  the  varieties  with  more  erect  leaves,  with  deeper  and  narrower  lobes  ; 
and  those  with  broader  leaves,  toothed  only,  and  not  so  glaucous,  have  been 
considered  as  a distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  L.  virosa  (Eng.  Hot.  t. 
1957). 

3.  'W'illow  Lettuce.  Lactuca  saligna,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Hot.  t.  707.) 

Yery  near  i\\.e  pricTcly  L.,  but  more  slender  and  twiggy  ; the  leaves  up- 
right against  the  stem,  and  narrower  ; the  stiff  panicles  with  branches  so 
short  that  the  flower-heads  appear  clustered  in  a simple  spike  ; and  the 
beak  of  the  achene  from  twice  to  three  times  its  own  length.  These  cha- 
racters are  however  so  variable  as  to  occasion  some  doubt  whether  the  two 
species  are  really  distinct. 

The  commonest  form  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian  regions,  ex- 
tending to  some  parts  of  central  Europe.  Hare  in  Britain ; most  certainly 
recorded  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  Kent.  FI.  summer. 


XXXIY.  SOWTHISTLE.  SOXCHUS. 

Erect,  leafy  herbs,  either  glabrous  or  with  more  or  less  glandular  hairs  on 
the  panicles ; the  leaves  usually  pinnately  lobed  or  coarsely  toothed,  and 
clasping  the  stem  at  the  base ; the  flower-heads  in  terminal  panicles,  with 
numerous  yellow  or  blue  florets.  Involucre  ovoid,  with  imbricated  bracts, 
and  usually  becoming  conical  after  flowering.  Achenes  flattened  and  striate, 
not  beaked ; the  pappus  sessile,  of  numerous  simple  hairs. 

A considerable  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  distinguished  from  Lettuce  by  the  sessile  pappus,  from  Crepis 
and  Sawlcweed  by  the  flattened  achenes. 

Flowers  yellow.  Pappus  white  and  silky. 

Perennials.  Flower-heads  large.  Involucres  hairy  at  the  base. 

Marsh  plant,  the  auricles  of  the  leaves  narrow  and  acute  ....  3.  Marsh  S. 

Field  weed,  the  auricles  of  the  leaves  short  and  broad 1.  Corn  8. 

Annuals.  Flower-heads  rather  small  and  pale.  Involucres  glabrous  . 3.  Common  8. 

Flowers  blue.  Pappus  of  stiff,  bristly  hairs,  of  a dirty  white  ....  4.  Aljpine  8. 

1.  Corn  Sowthistle.  Sonchus  arvensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  674.) 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stems  2 to  3 feet  high.  Leaves  long,  pinnatifid  or 
sinuate,  the  lobes  lanceolate  or  triangular,  more  or  loss  eurved  downwards, 
and  bordered  by  small  prickly  teeth ; the  lower  ones  stalked,  the  upper  ones 
clasping  the  stem  with  short,  broad  auricles.  Flower-heads  large,  of  a 
bright  yellow,  in  loose  terminal  panieles ; the  branches,  peduncles,  and  invo- 
lucres more  or  loss  hispid  with  brown  or  black  glandular  hairs.  Achenes 
striated  and  tranversely  wrinkled,  with  a pappus  of  copious,  white,  silky 
hairs. 

A cornfield  weed,  extending  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
exeept  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

2 F 
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2.  IXEarsh  Sowthistle.  Sonchus  palustris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  935.)  ♦ 

This  has  the  large  flowers,  glandular  hairs,  and  general  habit  of  the  corn 
S.,  but  is  a much  taller  plant ; the  rootstock  scarcely  creeps,  and  the  leaves 
are  narrow,  often  8 or  10  inches  long,  clasping  the  stem  with  long  pointed 
auricles,  and  either  undivided  or  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  long  lanceolate 
lobes. 

In  marshes,  and  the  edges  of  ponds  and  wet  ditches.  Said  to  have 
nearly  the  geographical  range  of  the  corn  S.,  but  appears  to  be  more  confined 
to  eastern  Europe,  and  nowhere  common.  In  Britain,  very  rare,  the  only 
certain  localities  being  in  the  marshes  of  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of 
England.  FI.  late  summer^  or  autumn. 


3.  Common  Sowthistle.  Sonchus  oleraceus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  843.) 

An  annual,  with  a rather  tliick  hoUow  stem,  1 to  3 or  even  4 feet  high, 
perfectly  glabrous,  except  occasionally  a very  few  stiff*  glandular  hairs  on  the 
peduncles.  Leaves  thin,  pinnatifid,  with  a broad,  heartshaped  or  triangular 
terminal  lobe,  bordered  with  iri’egular,  pointed  or  prickly  teeth,  and  a few 
smaller  lobes  or  coarse  teeth  along  the  broad  leafstalk ; the  upper  leaves 
narrow  and  clasping  the  stem  with  short  auricles.  Flower-heads  rather 
small,  in  a short  corymbose  panicle,  sometimes  almost  umbellate ; the  in- 
volucres remarkably  conical  after  flowering.  Florets  of  a pale  yellow. 
Achenes  flattened,  with  longitudinal  ribs  often  marked  with  transverse 
wrinkles  or  asperities,  the  pappus  of  copious  snow-white  hairs. 

’ A weed  of  cultivation,  so  universally  distributed  over  the  globe,  except 
perhaps  some  tropical  districts,  that  the  limits  of  its  native  country  cannot 
now  be  fixed;  probably  truly  indigenous  in  Europe  and  central  Asia.  Yery 
abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  the  whole  season.  The  pricJcly  S.  {S.  asjpera^ 
Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2765  and  2766)  appears  to  be  a marked  variety,  rather 
than  a species,  in  which  the  longitudinal  ribs  of  the  achenes  have  not  the 
transverse  wrinkles.  The  leaves  are  usually  darker  in  colour  and  less  di- 
vided, but  much  more  closely  bordered  with  prickly  teeth ; and  the  auricles 
wliich  clasp  the  stem  are  broader,  rounded,  and  more  prickly  toothed : none 
of  these  characters  are,  however,  constant.  It  is  almost  always  mixed  with 
the  common  /S'.,  and  in  many  places  as  abundant. 

' '' 

4.  Alpine  Sowthistle.  Sonchns  alpinns,  Linn. 

{S.  cceruleus^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2425.  Mulgedium^  Brit.  FI.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  erect  stems  2 to  3 feet  high.  Leaves  much  like 
those  of  the  common  S.,  but'  with  a much  larger,  broadly  triangular,  and 
pointed  terminal  segment.  Panicle  oblong,  almost  narrowed  into  a raceme, 
more  or  less  hispid  with  glandular  hairs.  Involucres  narrow,  of  but  few 
bracts,  containing  12  to  20  deep-blue  florets.  Achenes  oblong,  but  shghtly 
flattened ; the  hairs  of  the  pappus  of  a dirty  white,  and  rather  stifiPer  than  in 
the  other  species. 

In  moist,  rocky  situations,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia, 
limited  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  mountain -ranges.  In  Britain, 
only  in  the  Lochnagar  and  Clova  mountains  and  their  vicinity,  where  it  is 
now  becoming  very  rare.  FI.  summer,  rather  late.  The  aifl‘erences  in  the 
pappus  which  have  induced  its  separation  as  a genus,  under  the  name 
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of  Mulgedium,  will  scarcely  hold  good  in  some  other  exotic  species  of  blue 
Sowthistles. 


XXXy.  DANDBI.ION.  TARAXACUM. 

Herbs,  with  a perennial  rootstock,  radical  leaves,  and  radical  peduncles, 
with  single  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  Involucres  of  several  nearly  equal,  erect 
inner  bracts,  and  several  imbricated  outer  ones.  Receptacle  without  scales. 
Achenes  tapering  into  a long  slender  beak,  with  a pappus  of  numerous 
simple  hairs. 

A widely  diffused  genus,  of  which  all  the  described  species  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  varieties  of  a single  one,  differing  from  HawTchit  in  the 
simple  hairs  of  the  pappus,  from  Crepis  chiefly  in  the  leafless  simple  pedun- 
cles. 

1.  Common  Dandelion.  Taraxacnm  Dens-leonis,  Desf. 

{Leontodon  Taraxacum.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  510.) 

The  rootstock  descends  into  a thick  tap-root,  black  on  the  outside,  and 
very  bitter.  Leaves  varying  from  linear-lanceolate  and  almost  entire  to 
deeply  pinnatifid,  with  broad  triangular  lobes  usually  pointing  downwards, 
the  terminal  one  larger,  obovate  or  acute.  Peduncles  2 to  6 or  8 inches 
liigh.  Involucral  bracts  linear,  often  thickened  towards  the  top,  or  with  a 
tooth  on  the  back  below  the  point.  Achenes  not  compressed,  striated, 
marked  upwards  with  short  pointed  asperities,  the  beak  two  or  three  times 
as  long  as  the  achene  itself. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe, 
Russian  and  central  Asia,  and  northern  America  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
now  a troublesome  weed  in  almost  all  cultivated  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
the  numerous  forms  which  have  given  rise  to  the  distinction  of  a considerable 
number  of  supposed  species,  the  most  remarkable  British  ones  are  the  com- 
mon D.,  with  pinnatifid  leaves  and  the  outer  involucral  bracts  much  re- 
curved, and  the  marsh  D.  {T.  palustre,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  553),  with  narrow 
leaves  nearly  entire  or  sinuate,  and  the  outer  involucral  bracts  scarcely 
spreading  at  the  tips. 


XXXYI.  CREPIS.  CREPIS. 

Annuals  or  biennials,  rarely  forming  a stock  of  longer  duration,  usually 
glabrous  or  slightly  hairy,  with  branched,  more  or  less  leafy  stems,  and  rather 
small  heads  of  flowers  in  loose  panicles,  yellow  in  the  British  species.  In- 
volucre of  several  nearly  equal,  linear  inner  bracts,  with  smaller  outer  ones. 
Receptacle  without  scales.  Achenes  not  compressed,  angular  or  striated, 
more  or  less  narrowed  at  the  top  or  beaked,  with  a pappus  of  copious  simple 
hairs,  usually  very  white. 

One  of  the  largest  genera’  of  Ligvlates  in  Europe  and  Asia,  with  a very 
few  American  species,  all  nearly  allied  to  Ilawlcweed,  but  mostly  distin- 
guished by  habit  as  well  as  by  the  achenes  contracted  at  the  top  and  the 
white  paj^pus.  There  are  some  species,  however,  so  nearly  intermediate 
between  the  two  genera  that  they  arc  referred  to  the  one  or  to  the  other 
according  to  the  peculiar  views  of  individual  botanists. 
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Achenes  narrowed  into  a distinct,  slender  beak  {Barkhausia) . 

All  the  achenes  with  a long,  slender  beak.  Outer  involucral  bracts 

lanceolate,  whitish  at  the  edges 1.  Beaked  C. 

Achenes  of  the  outer  florets  scarcely  beaked,  the  others  with  a long 

beak.  Outer  involucral  bracts  small,  and  very  narrow  ...  2.  Fetid  C. 

Achenes  contracted  at  the  top,  but  Avithout  a distinct  beak. 

Lower  leaves  pinnatifid,  or  very  narrow.  Flower-heads  pumerous. 

Pappus  very  white,  and  silky. 

Outer  bracts  of  the  involucre  narrow-linear 3.  Smooth  C, 

Outer  bracts  of  the  involucre  oblong-hnear,  with  a whitish  edge  . 4.  Bough  C. 

Leaves  mostly  oblong,  coarsely  toothed  or  entire.  Flower-heads 
few.  Pappus  not  very  white,  and  rather  stitt'. 

Leaves  mostly  entire.  Achenes  with  about  20  ribs  or  striae  . . . 5.  Hawkieeed  G. 

Leaves  mostly  toothed.  Achenes  with  10  ribs  or  striae  ....  6.  Marsh  C. 


Tlie  'pink  Hawkweed^  formerly  much  cultivated  in  flower-gardens,  is  a 
species  of  Crepis  from  south-eastern  Em’ope ; the  bristly  Crepis  (C.  selosa, 
Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2945),  which  has  the  long-beaked  achenes  of  the 
beaked  C.,  but  is  covered  with  stitf,  spreading  hairs,  is  a south-east  Euro- 
pean plant,  which  has  occasionally  appeared  in  Britain  as  a weed  of  cul- 
tivation. 


1.  Beaked  Crepis.  Crepis  taraiiacifolia,  Thuil. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2929.  JBorckhausia,  Brit.  El.) 

Much  resembles  some  forms  of  the  rough  C.,  but  easily  known  by  the 
pappus.  Leaves  chiefly  radical  and  pinnatifid,  with  a large,  terminal, 
coarsely  toothed  lobe,  and  small  ones  along  the  stalk.  Stems  erect,  1 to  2 
feet  high,  bearing  a few  small,  narrow  leaves.  Flower-heads  smaller  than 
in  the  fetid  C.,  forming  a loose,  terminal,  flat  corymb.  Involucres  scarcely 
hairy,  the  outer  bracts  much  shorter  than  the  inner  ones,  lanceolate,  and 
more  or  less  membranous  and  whitish  on  the  edges.  Achenes  all  termi- 
nated by  a slender  beak  about  the  length  of  the  achene  itself. 

In  rather  dry  pastures,  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  especially  southern 
Europe,  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  not  extending  into  northern  Ger- 
many. In  Britain,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts  of  southern  England  and 
Ireland  ; rather  more  frequent  than  the  fetid  C.,  but  appears  to  have  been 
frequently  confounded  with  that  plant  or  with  the  rough  C.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Fetid  Crepis.  Crepis  fcetida,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  406.  Borckhausia,  Brit.  El.) 

A slightly  hairy  annual  or  biennial,  seldom  a foot  high,  with  a few  spread- 
ing branches.  Radical  leaves  irregularly  pinnatifid,  with  short  lobes,  the 
terminal  one  varying  from  broadly  triangular  to  narrow-oblong  ; the  stem- 
leaves  narrow,  the  lower  slightly  pinnatifid,  the  upper  entire  or  toothed. 
Elower-heads  few,  on  long  peduncles,  usually  recurved  after  flowering.  In- 
volucres hairy,  the  outer  bracts  small,  and  very  narrow.  The  beak  of  the 
outer  achenes  is  very  short,  often  scarcely  distinct,  whilst  that  of  the  inner 
ones  is  long  and  slender,  carrying  up  the  whole  pappus  above  the  tips  of 
the  involucral  bracts. 

In  rather  dry  pastures,  and  waste  places,  in  southern  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus, becomes  rare  further  north.  In  Britain  only  in  some  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer. 

J 

3.  Smooth  Crepis.  Crepis  virens,  Linn. 

" ^ ^ (C.  tectorum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1111.) 

An  erect  or  ascending,  branched  annual  or  biennial,  from  1 to  3 feet 
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high,  usually  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  Leaves  linear  or  lanceolate,  toothed 
or  pinnatifid,  with  triangular  or  narrow,  but  short  lobes  ; the  radical  ones 
stalked,  the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem  by  pointed,  spreading  auricles. 
Flower-heads  small,  in  loose,  often  leafy  panicles.  Involucres  often 
slightly  hispid,  and  become  conical  after  flowering  ; the  outer  bracts  narrow- 
linear,  and  rather  close.  Achenes  narrow-oblong,  very  slightly  contracted 
at  the  top,  but  not  beaked,  and  generally  shorter  than  the  pappus,  although 
there  are  frequently  in  the  same  head  a few  much  longer  than  the  rest,  and 
longer  than  their  own  pappus. 

In  pastimes,  on  dry  banks,  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  throughout 
western  and  central  Europe,  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean  ; fur- 
ther east  apparently  replaced  by  the  true  C.  tectorum.  One  of  the  com- 
monest of  the  British  Ligulates.  FI.  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  It 
varies  much  in  stature  and  in  the  size  and  number  of  the  flower-heads,  but 
they  are  always  smaller  than  in  any  other  British  species. 

4.  XlouLgli  Crepis.  Crepis  biennis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  149,  not  good?) 

A taller  and  stouter  plant  than  the  smooth  C.,  more  frequently  biennial, 
less  branched  from  the  base,  but  forming  a broad,  terminal  corymb  of 
ratlier  larger  flower-heads  ; the  leaves  more  or  less  rough  with  short,  stiff 
hairs  ; and  the  outer  bracts  of  the  involucre  broader,  with  a whitish,  mem- 
branous edge.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  larger  forms  of  the  heaJced  C., 
but  the  achenes  have  the  ribs  much  smoother,  and  although  narrowed  at 
the  top,  they  do  not  bear  the  long,  slender  beak  of  that  species. 

In  similar  situations  with  the  three  last,  dispersed  over  temperate  Europe, 
from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean.  Bare  in  Britain  ; its  precise  geogra- 
phical limits  are  indeed  not  well  ascertained,  as  it  is  often  confounded  with 
the  common  smooth  C.  or  with  the  heaked  C.,  but  I have  seen  true  speci- 
mens from  the  central  and  eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer. 

6.  Hawkweed  Crepis.  Crepis  hieracioides,  Jacq. 

{C.  succiseefolia,  Brit.  El.  Hieracium  molle.^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2210.) 

Like  the  marsh  C.,  this  has  much  the  habit  of  a Hawkweed^  but  the 
pappus  is  white  and  soft,  as  in  Crepis.  It  is  an  erect,  scarcely  branched 
perennial,  a foot  high  or  rather  more,  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy.  Leaves 
entire  or  with  a few  minute  teeth  ; the  radical  and  lower  ones  obovate- 
oblong,  on  long  stalks  ; the  upper  ones  few,  narrow,  and  clasping  the  stem. 
Elower-heads  few,  in  a loose  corymb,  like  those  of  the  marsh  C.,  but  the 
achenes  are  finely  striate,  with  about  20  ribs. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  chiefly  in  mountain  disti’icts,  all  across  central 
Europe,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Bussian  frontier,  not  extending  into 
Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  in  a few  localities  in  southern  Scotland  and 
northern  England.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

6.  Marsh  Crepis.  Crepis  paludosa,  Moench. 

{Hieracium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1094.) 

This  species  has  almost  as  much  the  habit  and  characters  of  Ilawlcweed , 
with  which  Linnsous  associated  it,  ns  of  Crepis,  to  wliich  it  is  referred  by 
modern  botanists.  It  is  an  erect,  scarcely  branclied  perennial,  but  of  short 
duration,  and  nearly  glabrous,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Badical  leaves  ovate, 
coarsely  toothed,  with  a few  small  lobes  along  the  stalk  ; the  stem-leaves 
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from  broadly  oblong  to  lanceolate,  pointed,  toothed,  especially  in  the  lower 
paid,  and  clasping  the  stem  by  rather  large,  pointed  auricles.  Flower-heads 
yellow,  rather  large,  in  corymbs  of  8 or  10 ; the  inimlucres  more  or  less  hairy, 
with  black,  spreading  hairs.  The  pappus  is  of  a dirty  white,  almost  like 
that  of  a HawTcweed,  but  the  achenes  are  distinctly  contracted  at  the  top 
as  in  Crepis,  and  marked  with  10  ribs  or  striae. 

In  moist,  shady  situations,  in  northern  Europe,  and  all  across  Eussian 
Asia,  becoming  a mountain  plant  in  southern  Europe.  Extends  all  over 
Scotland,  and  soijthward  into  the  central  counties  of  England,  and  into 
South  Wales.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


XXXYII.  HAWKWEED.  HIEEACIUM. 

Herbs,  with  a perennial  stock,  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  and  yellow  or 
rarely  orange-red  flower-heads,  either  on  leafless  radical  peduncles,  or  in 
terminal  corymbs- or  panicles'  on  leafy  stems.  Involucre  more  or  less  im- 
bricated. Eeceptacle  without  scales.  Achenes  angular  or  striated,  not 
narrowed  at  the  top ; with  a pappus  of  simple,  generally  stiff  hairs,  of  a 
tawny-white  or  brownish  colour. 

A rather  numerous  European  and  north  Asiatic  genus,  with  a few  Ame- 
rican species,  very  nearly  allied  to  Crepis,  but  the  achenes  are  not  per- 
ceptibly contracted  at  the  top,  and  the  hairs  of  the  pappus  are  usually 
stifier,  and  never  so  white.  The  habit  is  also  different,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  species,  which  are  also  intermediate  in  more  essential  characters. 
The  species  are  some  of  them  very  variable,  and  specimens  are  frequently 
foimd  apparently  intermediate  between  some  of  the  commonest  ones.  In 
the  attempt  to  classify  these  forms,  and  to  give  greater  exactness  to  their 
definitions,  modern  botanists  have  distributed  them  into  a large  number  of 
supposed  species,  amounting  to  between  30  and  40  for  Britain  alone.  But 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  appears  only  to  increase  with  their 
subdivision,  and  the  seven  here  enumerated  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
the  only  truly  botanical  species  indigenous  to  Britain.* 

Peduncles  radical,  bearing  a single  flower-bead. 


Peduncles  leafless.  Stems  creeping.  Leaves  white  underneath. 

Flower-heads  pale  yellow 1.  Udouse-ear  H. 

Peduncles  or  flower-stems  with  one  or  more  narrow  leaves. 

No  creeping  stems.  Leaves  not  white.  Flower-heads  large, 
bright  yellow. 

Radical  leaves  ovate.  Involucres  with  short  hairs 3.  Wall  H. 

Radical  leaves  narrow.  Involucres  with  long  hairs 3.  Alpine  H. 

Flowering-stems  with  more  than  one  flower-head. 

Radioed  leaves  mostly  persistent  at  the  time  of  flowering.  Stem- 
leaves  one  or  few.  Outer  involucral  bracts  few  and  short. 


Stem-leaves  ovate  and  toothed,  or  small  and  narrow,  stalked  or 


sessile,  scarcely  stem-clasping 3.  Wall  S. 

Stem-leaves  one  or  two,  entire,  glaucous,  clasping  the  stem  with 

broad,  rounded  auricles 4.  Moneywort  M. 


Mo  radical  leaves  at  the  time  of  flowering.  Stems  leafy.  Outer 
involucral  bracts  imbricated. 

Upper  stem-leaves  sessile  or  shortly  stalked,  not  clasping  the 
stem. 

Upper  stem-leaves  aU  tapering  at  the  base,  usually  narrow  . 5.  Umbellate  M. 
Upper  stem-leaves  short  and  broad,  rounded  at  the  base  . . 6.  Savoy  M. 


* For  further  details  on  the  proposed  species  or  permanent  varieties,  see  Backhouse’s 
‘ Monograph  of  the  British  Hieraeia,’  where  the  principal  British  forms  are  carefully 
described,  and  distributed  into  33  species. 
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Upper  stem-leaves  clasping  the  stem. 

Auricles  of  the  stem-leaves  short  and  rounded. 

Stem -leaves  several,  ciliate.  Pappus  dirty -white  ....  7.  Prenanth,  H. 

Stem-leaves  very  few,  "glabrous.  Pappus  very  white,  and 

soft Mawkweed  Crepis. 

Auricles  of  the  stem-leaves  long  and  very  pointed,  or  angular  Marsh  Crepis. 


1.  Mouse-ear  SSawkweed.  Oieracium  Pilosella,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1093.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  spreading  tufts  of  radical  leaves,  and  creeping, 
leafy,  barren  shoots.  Leaves  much  smaller  than  in  the  British  speeies, 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  entire,  tapering  at  the  base,  and  often  stalked,  green 
above  with  a few  long  hairs,  white  underneath  with  a short  stellate  down. 
Peduncles  radical,  with  a single  head  of  lemon-coloured  flowers,  often 
tinged  with  red  on  the  outside.  Involucres  and  upper  part  of  the  peduncle 
more  or  less  clothed  with  a minute  and  elose,  whitish  down,  mixed  with 
short,  stiff,  spreading  black  hairs.  Achenes  shorter  in  proportion  to  the 
pappus  than  in  the  other  speeies. 

In  dry  pastures,  on  banks  and  roadsides,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Very  common  in  Bri- 
tain. FI.  the  whole  season.  In  southern  Europe  it  is  very  variable,  but  in 
Britain  presents  no  difficulties.  The  only  other  species  with  ereeping  run- 
ners ever  admitted  into  our  Floras,  the  orange  S.  (^H.  aurantiaeum,  Eng. 
Bot.  t.  1469),  is  a native  of  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe,  which  may 
here  and  there  have  spread  out  of  some  cottage  gardens,  but  is  not  natu- 
ralized ; it  has  radical  peduncles,  bearing  a corymb  of  small,  orange-red 
flower- heads. 


2.  ilLlpine  ISawkweed.  SSieracium  alpinum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot,  t.  1110.) 

Rootstock  short  and  thick,  sometimes  shortly  creeping,  but  without  creep- 
ing leafy  stems.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  slightly  toothed,  / 
green,  with  a few  long  hairs.  Peduneles  or  flower- stems  about  6 inches  high, 
simple  or  rarely  divided  into  2 simple  branches  ; they  usually  bear  1,  2,  or 
even  3 small  narrow  leaves,  and  a single  rather  large  head  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  Involucres  and  peduncles  more  or  less  clothed  with  long  rusty 
hairs  ; the  outer  braets  few  and  small,  as  in  the  wall  S. 

A high  alpine  or  Aretic  species,  spread  over  the  mountains  of  northern 
and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  higher  ranges  of  central  and  southern 
Europe.  Not  uncommon  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Wales,  and  found  also  in  some  parts  of  north-western  Eng- 
land. J^l.  summer.  In  its  ordinary  state  it  is  easily  enough  recognized,  but 
in  the  Seotch  Highlands  varieties  sometimes  oecur  with  broader  leaves,  more 
elongated  flower-stems,  and  less  shaggy  involucres,  almost  intermediate  be- 
tween this  and  the  wall  TI.,  whieh  has  indueed  some  botanists  to  beheve 
that  the  former  may  be  but  a high  alpine  variety  of  the  latter. 

3.  ‘'WTall  Hawkweed.  Hieracium  murorum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2082  j II.  maculatum,  t.  2121,  II.  fulmonarium^  t.  2307,  and 
II.  Lapeyrousii,  Suppl.  t.  2915.) 

The  short  perennial  stoek  bears  a spreading  tuft  of  rather  large,  ovate  or 
oblong  leaves,  always  stalked,  sometimes  very  obtuse  and  nearly  entire,  more 
frequently  pointed  and  coarsely  toothed,  espeeially  near  the  base,  sometimes 
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tapering  into  the  stalk,  sometimes  more  or  less  cordate  at  the  base,  usually 
slightly  hairy,  and  often  of  a pale  glaucous -green  underneath.  Flower-stems 
erect,  1 to  2 feet  high,  rarely  quite  leafless,  usually  with  1 or  2 leaves  near 
the  base  like  the  radical  ones  but  smaller,  and  1 or  2 smaller  narrow  ones 
higher  up,  but  occasionally  with  several  leaves.  Flower-heads  rather  large 
and  yellow,  usually  3 or  4 only,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  20  or  30,  in  a 
loose  terminal  corymb.  Involucres  and  peduncles  more  or  less  clothed  with 
black,  glandular  hairs,  intermixed  with  a shorter,  rusty-coloured  down, 
whilst  the  stem  is  glabrous,  or  bears  in  the  lower  part  long,  white,  woolly 
hairs,  which  are  sometimes  very  dense  close  to  the  stock.  Scales  of  the 
involucres  narrow,  the  inner  ones  nearly  equal,  the  outer  few  and  much 
shorter. 

On  banks  and  old  walls,  in  meadows  and  rich  pastures,  bushy  places,  and 
open  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  Very  common  all  over  Britain.  FI.  all  summer  and 
autumn.  Exceedingly  variable  in  the  shape  and  teeth  of  the  leaves,  in  colour 
and  hairiness,  in  the  number  of  stem-leaves  and  of  flower-heads.  In  alpine 
situations  the  leaves  are  usually  much  more  entire,  often  obovate.  A marked 
variety,  growing  in  woods  aiid  on  banks,  with  a much  more  leafy  stem,  has 
long  been  distinguished  mider  the  names  of  H.  sylvaticum  (Eng.  Bot.  t. 
2031)  or  H.  vulgatum,  but  it  is  everywhere  connected  with  the  more  typical 
form  by  a series  of  intermediates  which  defy  classification.  From  the  Savoy 
H.  and  the  umbellate  H.  it  may  be  known  by  the  radical  leaves  larger  than 
the  stem  ones,  and  persistent  at  the  time  of  flowering,  except  where  they  have 
been  accidentally  choked  by  the  siirrounding  herbage,  or  withered  by  drought 
or  other  accidental  causes. 

4.  Honey  wort  Hawkweed.  Hieracium  cerinthoides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2378,yrom  a garden  specimen.') 

The  habit  and  radical  leaves  are  those  of  the  mountain  varieties  of  the 
•wall  II.,  but  the  whole  plant  is  still  more  glaucous,  and  has  generally  more 
of  the  woolly  hairs,  especially  about  the  stock.  The  flower-stems  bear  but 
few  rather  large  flowers,  and  1 or  2 leaves  usually  entire,  and  always  clasp- 
ing the  stem  with  broad,  rounded  auricles,  and  the  radical  leaves  are  usually 
remarkably  obovate. 

In  western  Europe,  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees,  more  doubtfully  extending  to 
the  western  Alps  and  Corsica,  A very  doubtful  British  plant.  The  only 
specimens  I have  seen  wRich  really  resemble  the  Pyrenean  ones  (in  the 
dried  state  at  least)  are  from  the  mountains  of  the  west  and  north  of  Ireland. 
The  Scotch  and  English  and  most  of  the  Irish  ones  so  denominated  are 
usually  varieties  of  the  tcall  H.  or  of  the  Savoy  H. 

5.  Umbellate  Hawkweed.  Hieracium  umbellatum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  I77l.) 

The  perennial  stock  only  forms  buds  in  the  autumn,  which  do  not  expand 
into  a tuft  of  spreading  leaves,  as  in  the  wall  H.,  but  in  the  following  year 
grow  out  into  a leafy,  erect,  rigid  stem,  1 to  3 feet  high.  Radical  leaves,  if 
any,  few  and  withering  away  before  the  time  of  flowering.  Stem-leaves  from 
narrow-lanceolate  to  oblong,  coarsely  toothed  or  nearly  entire ; the  lower 
ones  stalked,  and  all  tapering  at  the  base.  Flower-heads  rather  numerous, 
on  rather  short  lateral  branches  towards  the  summit  of  the  stem,  several  of 
which  usually  (but  not  always)  start  from  so,  nearly  the  same  point  as  to 
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form  an  irregular  umbel,  and  there  are  often  many  others  lower  down  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Involucres  and  peduncles  glabrous  or  shortly 
downy.  Leaves  glabrous  or  hairy  underneath  ; the  stems  usually  more  or 
less  clothed  at  the  base  with  long  loose  hairs.  Scales  of  the  involucre  more 
regularly  imbricated  than  in  the  wall  II.,  the  outer  ones  usually  spreading 
at  the  tips. 

In  woods  and  stony  places  or  banks,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian* 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Very  common  in  Bri- 
tain. FI.  late  summer,  and  autumn. 

6.  Savoy  ISawkweed.  Kieracium  sabaudum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  349.  H.  denticulatum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2122.  H.  horeale, 

Brit.  El.) 

Although  intermediate  forms  between  this  species  and  the  last  may  occa- 
sionally be  found,  yet  they  are  in  most  cases  easily  distinguished.  The 
Savoy  H.,  though  stout  and  equally  tall  with  the  umhellate  H.,  is  less  rigid 
and  more  hairy  ; the  leaves  larger,  broader,  and  more  toothed,  the  upper 
ones  shorter,  always  rounded  at  the  base,  and  sometimes  almost  clasping 
the  stem  ; and  the  flowering  branches  form  a loose  corymb,  and  never  an 
umbel.  From  the  wall  H.  it  is  distinguished  by  the  more  leafy  stem,  with- 
out radical  leaves  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  by  the  more  regularly  imbri- 
cated involucres. 

In  woods,  under  hedges,  and  in  shady  places,  especially  in  hiUy  districts, 
in  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  conflnes  of  Siberia,  and  probably  still 
further  into  Asia,  and  northward  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Distributed  gene- 
rally over  Britain,  but  not  so  frequent  as  the  umhellate  H.  and  especially  the 
tvall  H.  FI.  late  summer,  and  autumn. 

7.  Prenantb  iElawkweed.  Hieracium  prenantboidesj  Yill. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2235.) 

Very  near  the  Savoy  H.,  but  the  stem-leaves  are  usually  long,  lanceolate, 
and  slightly  narrowed  near  the  base,  and  always  clasp  the  stem  by  rounded 
auricles,  and  even  the  stalks  of  the  lower  leaves  are  expanded  at  the  base 
into  the  same  stem-clasj)ing  auricles.  The  mvolucres  and  peduncles  have 
usually  more  of  the  short,  black,  glandular  hairs  intermingled  with  the 
minute  down  than  either  the  Savoy  H.  or  the  umhellate  H. 

In  woods,  shady  places,  and  rich  pastures,  and  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
in  northern  Europe  and  the  mountain  districts  of  central  Europe.  Rare  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  very  doubtfully  extending  into  England. 
FI.  late  summer,  or  autumn. 


XXXVIII.  CHICORY.  CICHORIUM. 

Perennials,  with  the  leaves  mostly  radical,  stiff  branching  stems,  and  ses- 
sile heads  of  blue  flowers.  Involucres  oblong.  Achencs  crowned  by  a ring 
of  minute  ei’ect  scales. 

Besides  the  British  species,  the  genus  only  includes  the  garden  Endive, 
generally  supposed  to  be  a native  of  India,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  be 
wild  even  there,  and  it  may  be  a mere  cultivated  variety  of  the  common 
wild  C, 
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1.  “Wild  Chicory.  Cichorium  Intybus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  539.  Succory  or  Chicory?) 

Perennial  stock  descending  into  a long  tap-root.  Stems  more  or  less 
hispid,  1 to  2 or  even  3 feet  high.  Kadical  leaves  spreading  on  the  ground, 
and,  as  well  as  the  lower  stem-leaves,  more  or  less  hairy  and  pinnatifid,  with 
*a  large  terminal  lobe  and  smaller  lateral  ones,  all  pointed  and  coarsely 
toothed ; the  upper  leaves  small,  less  cut,  embracing  the  stem  by  pointed 
auricles.  Flower-heads  in  closely  sessile  clusters  of  2 or  3 along  the  stiff 
spreading  branches,  and  1 or  2 terminal  ones.  Involucres  of  about  8 inner 
bracts  and  a few  outer  ones  about  half  their  length ; the  florets  large,  of  a 
bright  blue.  Achenes  smooth  or  scarcely  ribbed,  closely  packed  in  the  hard 
dry  base  of  the  involucre. 

In  dry  wastes,  on  roadsides,  and  borders  of  fields,  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  stopping  only  short  of  the  Arctic  regions  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  tropics  on  the  other.  Not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland,  but  does  not  extend  far  into  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and 
autumn. 


XXXIX.  ARNOSSRIS.  APNOSEEIS. 

A single  species,  distinguished  as  a genus  from  Lapsane,  as  having  a dif- 
ferent habit,  and  the  achenes  crowned  with  a minute  raised  border;  and 
more  naturally  associated  by  older  botanists  with  Hyoseris,  a Continental 
genus,  in  which  the  achenes  have  a pappus  of  chaffy  scales  or  bristles. 

1.  Dwarf  Arnoseris.  Arnoseris  pusilla,  Grsertn. 

(ITyoseris,  Eng.  Pot.  t.  95.  Lapsana,  Brit.  El.) 

Leaves  all  radical,  obovate  or  oblong,  toothed,  and  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 
Flower- stalks  4 to  8 inches  high,  slightly  branched,  and  leafless  ; the  erect 
branches  or  peduncles  enlarged  and  hollow  upwards,  each  bearing  a small 
head  of  yellow  flowers. 

In  dry,  sandy  or  gravelly  fields,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  but  not 
an  Arctic  plant,  and  apparently  rare  in  the  south.  Dispersed  over  various 
parts  of  England,  especially  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  occurs  in  some  of 
the  eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  but  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI. 
summer. 


XL.  1.AFSANR.  LAPSANA. 

Leafy  annual,  with  small  yellow  flower- heads.  Achenes  without  any 
pappus  or  border  whatsoever. 

The  genus  consists  but  of  a single  species. 

1.  Common  Dapsane.  Lapsana  communis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  844.  Nipplewort.') 

Stem  1 to  2 or  3 feet  high,  witli  a few  stiff  hairs  at  the  base,  branched 
and  glabrous  upwards.  Leaves  thin  and  usually  hairy ; the  lower  ones 
ovate,  coarsely  toothed,  with  a few  smaller  lobes  along  the  stalk  ; the  upper 
ones  small,  narrow,  and  entire.  Flower-heads  on  slender  peduncles,  in  a 
loose  panicle  or  corymb.  Involucre  about  3 lines  long,  of  about  8 nearly 
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equal  scales  of  a glaucous  green,  with,  a few  very  small  outer  ones.  Achenes 
slightly  compressed,  with  numerous  longitudinal  nerves. 

A common  weed  in  waste  and  cultivated  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Extends  over  the  whole  of  Britain, 
except  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


XLIII.  CAMPANULA  FAMILY.  CAMPAXTJLACE^. 

Herbs,  with  alternate,  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  without  sti- 
pules ; the  flowers  most  commonly  blue  or  white,  either  distinct, 
or  collected  into  heads  with  a general  involucre.  Calyx  ad- 
hering to  the  ovary,  with  a free  border  of  5 teeth  or  lobes, 
sometimes  very  narrow  and  almost  reduced  to  bristles.  Co- 
rolla inserted  within  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  regular  or  irregular, 
with  5 teeth  or  lobes.  Stamens  5,  inserted  within  the  corolla 
at  its  base,  but  otherwise  free  from  it.  Anthers  distinct,  or 
rarely  cohering  in  a ring  round  the  corolla.  Style  single,  with 
an  entire  or  divided  stigma.  Ovary  and  capsule  inferior,  di- 
vided into  from  2 to  5 cells,  with  several  seeds  in  each  (or,  in  a 
very  few  exotic  species,  reduced  to  one  seed). 

A rather  large  family,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  especially  the  northern  one,  and  crossing  the  tropics  chiefly  in 
mountainous  districts.  The  insertion  of  the  stamens  within  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  and  not  upon  its  tube,  is  peculiar,  among  British  Monopetals.,  to 
this  Order  and  to  the  Heath  family ; and  from  the  latter,  Campanulacece  are 
easily  known  by  their  herbaceous  stems,  and  the  number  of  stamens  always 
equal  to,  never  double,  that  of  the  lobes  of  the  corolla. 

Corolla  very  irregular,  split  open  on  the  upper  side.  Anthers  closely 

co]j^ering 1.  Lobelia. 

Corolla  regular  or  nearly  so.  Anthers  free  or  cohering  at  the  base 
only. 

Segments  of  the  corolla  deep  and  narrow-linear.  Flowers  in  heads 
or  dense  spikes. 

Anthers  united  in  a ring  at  the  base.  Heads  small,  hemi- 


spherical   3.  Jasione. 

Anthers  distant.  Flower-buds  cyhndrical,  curved.  Heads  glo- 
bular or  elongated 3.  Sampion. 

Lobes  of  the  corolla  broad  and  short 4.  Campanula. 


The  Trachelium  caruleum,  a south  European  plant  of  eai’ly  cultivation  in 
our  flower-gardens,  belongs  to  the  same  family  ; and  the  Australian  Groode- 
nias,  Sccevolas,  and  other  alhed  plants,  often  seen  in  our  greenhouses,  form 
a small  family,  which  may  almost  be  considered  as  a tribe  of  Campanulacece. 

I.  LOBEliIA.  LOBELIA. 

Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  usually  leafless  or  nearly  so.  Corolla  very 
irregular,  more  or  less  cleft  on  the  upper  side,  with  5 lobes  usually  forming 
two  lips ; the  2 upper  lobes  smallest,  and  erect  or  recurved ; the  3 lower 
ones  spreading,  and  less  deeply  divided.  Anthers  uuited  in  a tube  round 
the  style,  often  hairy,  or  the  2 lower  ones  bearded  at  the  top. 
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A numerous  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  and  yet  wanting  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  northern  Asia.  Several  North 
American  species,  with  brilliant  scarlet’ or  purple  flowers,  as  well  as  Cape  or 
Australian  ones  with  blue  flowers,  are  much  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 


Aquatic  plant.  Flowers  drooping 1.  Water  L. 

Heath,  plant.  Flowers  erect 2.  Acrid  L. 

./r  f ■/' 

■ '^*“1.'  ^^ater  Lobelia.  Lobelia  Dor tmanni,  Linn. 

- . (Eng.  Bot.  1. 140.) 

An  aquatic  perennial,  with  tufts  of  nearly  cylindrical,  hollow,  radical 
leaves,  1 to  2 inches  long,  forming  a dense  green  carpet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  each  tuft  proceeding  from  a small  thick  stock,  with  filiform  creeping 
runners.  Flowering-stems  erect  and  simple,  rising  about  6 or  8 inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  almost  leafless.  Flowers  pale  blue,  6 or  7 
lines  long,  drooping,  in  a simple,  loose  terminal  raceme. 

In  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lakes  of  northern  Europe  and  America.  Com- 
mon in  the  lakes  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and,  in  the  west  of  Great  Britain, 
descending  as  far  south  as  Shropshire  and  South  Wales.  FI.  summer. 


2.  Acrid  Lobelia.  Lobelia  urens,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  953.) 

Bootstock  perennial,  shortly  creeping,  with  obovate  or  oblong  radical 
leaves.  Stems  simple  or  slightly  branched,  erect,  1 to  feet  high,  bearing 
in  the  lower  half  lanceolate,  slightly  toothed  leaves,  and  in  the  upper  part  a 
long  slender  raceme  of  erect,  purplish-blue  flowers,  about  the  size  of  those 
of  the  water  L. 

In  moist  heaths,  in  western  Europe,  from  Andalusia  to  western  and  cen- 
tral France.  In  Britain,  only  on  a common  near  Axminster  in  Devon, 
where  it  has  been  fast  disappearing  in  consequence  of  enclosures,  and  will 
probably  soon  have  to  be  expunged  from  our  Flora.  FI.  end  of  summer  and 
autumn. 


11.  JASIONB.  JASIONE. 

Flowers  blue,  in  small,  terminal,  hemispherical  heads,  suiTounded  by  an 
involucre  of  several  bracts.  Calyx  reduced  to  5 very  narrow,  slender  lobes. 
Corolla  regular,  deeply  divided  into  5 narrow  segments.  Anthers  united  at 
the  base  into  a ring  round  the  long  club-shaped  style. 

Besides  our  British  species,  the  genus  contains  two  or  three  nearly  allied 
perennials,  chiefly  from  the  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  The  flower-heads  of  this  genus  show  the  nearest  approach 
to  Composites^  from  which  however  the  many-seeded  capsules  at  once  dis- 
tinguish it, 

1.  Sbeep's-bit  Jasione.  Jasione  montana,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  882.  Sheep' s-bit.) 

Boot  annual  or  biennial,  bearing  in  the  latter  case  tufts  of  radical  leaves 
which  live  through  the  winter.  Stems  sometimes  short  and  decumbent  or 
ascending,  sometimes  nearly  erect,  a foot  high,  with  a few  spreading  branches. 
Leaves  linear  or  lanceolate,  waved  on  the  edges,  and  more  or  less  hairy. 
Flower-heads,  in  the  Britisli  variety,  about  half  an  inch  diameter,  on  long 
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terminal  peduncles ; the  involucral  bracts  broadly  ovate,  the  flowers  or 
florets  small,  of  a rather  pale  blue,  on  short  pedicels. 

In  heathy  pastures,  on  banks,  etc.,  throughout  Europe,  except  the  ex- 
treme north,  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus.  Extends  almost  all  over  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  but  very  local  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer.  On  the  Con- 
tinent the  size  of  the  flowers  and  the  whole  habit  of  the  plant  are  very 
variable. 


III.  RAMPION.  PHYTEUMA. 

Elowers  (in  the  British  species)  in  compact  terminal  heads  or  spikes. 
Corolla  when  in  bud  cylindrical  and  curved,  opening  more  or  less  into  5 
long-linear  segments.  Anthers  free  and  distinct.  Style  cleft  at  the  top  into 
2 or  3 stigmatic  lobes.  Capsules  crowned  by  the  spreading  teeth  of  the 
calyx,  and  bursting  at  the  sides. 

A small  genus,  spread  over  Europe  and  western  Asia,  but  chiefly  in  the 
great  central  mountain-chains,  ascending  to  great  elevations.  It  is  readily 
known  by  the  long,  curved  flower-buds. 

Elower-heads  globular 1.  Jtound-Jieaded  R. 

Flower-beads  oblong,  becoming  at  length  cylindrical  ....  2.  Spiked  R. 

1.  Round-headed  Rampion.  Phyteuma  orbiculare,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  142.) 

Bootstock  thick  or  shortly  creeping,  with  simple,  erect  or  slightly  decum- 
bent stems,  6 to  18  inches  high.  The  early  radical  leaves  are  ovate  and 
cordate,  on  long  stalks,  the  subsequent  ones  and  lower  stem-leaves  stalked, 
but  narrow-oblong  or  lanceolate  ; the  upper  ones  few,  narrow,  and  sessile. 
Elowers  of  a deep  blue,  in  a globular  terminal  head  of  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter,  surrounded  by  a few  short,  broadly  lanceolate  bracts. 

In  pastures,  throughout  central  and  southern  Europe,  but  not  extending 
into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  only  on  the  chalk  downs  of  southern  England. 
FI.  summer. 

2.  Spiked  Rampion.  Ph3rteuma  spicatum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2598.) 

A taller  and  stouter  plant  than  the  last,  with  longer  and  broader  leaves, 
the  lower  ones  2 to  4 inches  long  and  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  on  stalks 
of  3 or  4 inches ; the  upper  ones  few,  smaller  and  narrower.  The  flowers  form 
at  first  an  ovoid  head,  which  soon  becomes  a dense  spike  2 inches  or  more 
in  length.  The  corollas  of  a very  pale  dull-blue  or  yellowish-white. 

Widely  spread  over  central,  and  especially  south-central,  Europe,  extend- 
ing northwards  into  Norway.  In  Britain,  only  about  Waldron,  in  eastern 
Sussex.  FI.  summer. 


lY.  CAMPANULA.  CAMPANULA. 

Elowers  in  panicles,  racemes,  or  spikes,  sometimes  contracted  into  short 
leafy  heads,  or  rarely  solitary.  Corolla  regular  or  nearly  so,  bell-shaped, 
broadly  tubular  or  rotate,  with  5 broad  or  lanceolate  lobes.  Anthers  dis- 
tinct. Style  cleft  at  the  top  into  2,  3,  or  5 stigmatic  lobes.  Capsule 
crowned  by  the  teeth  or  lobes  of  the  calyx,  and  opening  laterally  or  at  the 
top. 

A numerous  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  chiefly  in  the  northern 
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hemisphere  or  in  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  hotter  regions,  with  a few 
extratropical  southern  species.  Taken  as  a whole,  it  is  a natural  and  readily- 
recognized  group,  but  diversities  in  the  opening  of  the  capsule,  and  several 
minor  points,  have  induced  modern  botanists  to  subdivide  it  into  three  or 
more  separate  genera.  Their  characters  are,  however,  so  little  in  accord 
with  their  general  habit,  that  they  may  be  more  conveniently  considered  as 
sub -genera  or  sections. 

Calyx-tube  and  capsule  long  and  narrow.  Corolla  rotate  (Spectj- 

tABiA) 9.  Corn  C. 

Calyx-tube  short  and  broad.  Corolla  bell-shaped. 

Delicate,  prostrate  plant,  with  nearly  orbicular,  angularly 
toothed  leaves.  Capsule  opening  at  the  top  (Wahlest- 

bebgia) 8.  Ivy  C. 

Stems  erect  or  ascending.  Upper  leaves  narrow  or  pointed. 

Capsule  opening  at  the  sides. 

Stem-leaves  linear  or  linear -lanceolate,  entire  or  nearly  so. 

Lobes  of  the  coroUa  as  long  or  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube. 

Annual  or  biennial,  vrith  slender  spreading  branches  and 


few  flowers.  The  corolla  rather  large  and  very  open  . 6.  Spreading  C. 

Erect,  stiff'  perennial,  with  long  racemes  of  rather  small 

flowers 5.  Itampion  C, 


Lobes  of  the  corolla  considerably  shorter  than  the  tube  . . 7.  Harebell  C. 

Stem-leaves  ovate -lanceolate  or  heart-shaped,  and  toothed. 

Flowers  two  or  more  together  in  the  upper  axils  or  in  ter- 
minal heads  or  clusters. 

Flowers  closely  sessile,  in  compact  heads 1.  Clustered  C. 

Flowers  shortly  stalked,  in  rather  loose  clusters  ...  2.  Nettle-leaved  C. 

Flowers  growing  singly  in  the  upper  axils  or  in  a simple  ter- 
minal raceme. 

Flowers  (middle-sized)  in  a long  terminal  raceme,  with 

short  floral  leaves 4.  Creeping  C. 

Flowers  few  and  large,  the  lower  ones  in  the  axils  of 
leaves  longer  than  themselves. 

Lower  stem-leaves  stalked,  but  tapering  at  the  base  . 3.  Giant  C. 

Lower  stem-leaves  stalked,  and  heart-shaped  at  the 

base 2.  Nettle-leaved  C. 

Many  species  of  Campanula  have  long  been  favourites  in  our  gardens  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  amongst  which  the  most  common  are  the  Can- 
terbury-hell  (C.  medium)^  the  C.  pyramidalis,  hetoniccefolia,garganica,  Car- 
pathiea,  persicifolia,  etc.  The  latter  species  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2773), 
very  -widely  distributed  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  northern  Asia, 
and  easily  maintaining  itself  when  once  planted,  has  been  inserted  in  our 
Floras,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  anywhere  spread  permanently  beyond 
our  gardens. 

1.  Clustered  Campanula.  Campanula  glomerata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  90.) 

Bootstoek  short,  more  or  less  creeping.  Stem  firm,  ereet,  a foot  high  or 
rather  more,  and  hairy.  Radical  and  lower  leaves  stalked ; the  remainder 
sessile,  broadly  lanceolate,  clasping  the  stem  by  their  cordate  base,  and 
roughly  hairy.  Flowers  sessile,  in  small  clusters  in  the  upper  leaves,  the 
upper  ones  forming  a compact  leafy  head.  Corolla  blue,  about  half  an  inch 
long  or  rather  longer.  Capsules  short  and  broad,  crowned  by  the  narrow 
leafy  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  bursting  open  by  small  clefts  at  their  base. 

In  rather  dry  pastures,  throughout  continental  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Extends  over  the  greater  part  of  England,  but 
is  absent  from  some  of  the  western  counties  as  well  as  from  Ireland,  and 
only  penetrates  into  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 
In  very  dry  soils  it  often  becomes  very  much  dwarfed. 
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2.  Nettle-leaved  Campanula.  Campanula  Trachelium^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  12.) 

A variable  species,  sometimes  approaching  in  appearance  the  smaller 
specimens  of  the  giant  C.,  sometimes  with  the  upper  flowers  almost  con- 
tracted into  a head  or  cluster  like  the  clustered  C.  Lower  leaves  on  long 
stalks,  always  bi’oadly  heart-shaped  and  coarsely  toothed ; the  upper  ones 
small  and  ovate-lanceolate.  Flowers  large,  two  or  three  together  in  short 
leafy  racemes  in  the  upper  axils  or  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  or  sometimes 
sohtary,  as  in  the  giant  C. ; the  calyx  stiffly  hairy,  with  broadly -lanceolate 
segments. 

Its  stations  and  geographical  range  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
giant  (7.,  extending  aU  across  Russian  Asia,  but  it  appears  to  be  more 
generally  diffused  in  western  Europe.  It  is  also  more  common  in  England, 
but  rare  in  Ireland,  and  very  doubtfully  indigenous  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

3.  Giant  Campanula.  Campanula  latifolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  302.) 

A tall,  handsome  species,  with  nearly  simple  stems  ; the  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pointed  and  toothed,  often  6 inches  long  and  at  least  2 inches 
broad,  all  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  the  lower  ones  stalked.  Flowers  large, 
blue  or  white,  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  forming  a leafy  ra- 
ceme, the  uppermost  exceeding  their  leaves.  Capsules  short,  crowned  by 
the  long-lanceolate  calyx-segments,  and  opening  by  short  clefts  at  the  base. 

In  the  woods  of  northern  Europe  and  Russian  and  central  Asia,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  Arctic  regions,  but  becomes  rather  a mountain  plant  in 
southern  Europe.  Pretty  frequent  in  Ireland,  southern  Scotland,  and 
northern  England,  but  apparently  shunning  the  extreme  counties  at  both 
ends  of  Grreat  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Creeping  Campanula.  Campanula  rapunculoides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1369.) 

Rootstock  more  creeping  than  in  the  other  species,  with  a simple  erect 
stem  1 to  2 feet  high.  Lower  leaves  on  long  stalks,  and  heart-shaped ; the 
upper  ones  small,  ovate-lanceolate.  Flowers  drooping,  not  so  large  as  in 
the  two  last  species,  but  varying  in  size ; they  grow  singly  in  the  axils  of 
small  fforal  leaves,  forming  long,  terminal,  simple  racemes.  Capsules  nearly 
globular,  crowned  by  the  linear  or  narrow -lanceolate  lobes  of  the  calyx,  and 
opening  by  small  clefts  at  the  base. 

In  open  woods,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia.  Hav- 
ing been  early  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  when  once  planted  in  a genial  soif/^ 
becoming  often  difflcult  of  extirpation,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  may  be  in- 
digenous in  the  more  northern  stations  given  for  it.  In  Britain,  admitted 
as  a native  of  a few  localities  distantly  scattered  over  England  and  Scotland, 
but  evidently  with  much  doubt.  FI.  summer. 

5.  Rampion  Campanula.  Campanula  Rapunculus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  283.  Famps  or  Garden  Rampion.) 

An  erect,  stiff,  but  rather  slender  perennial,  more  or  less  covered  with  stiff* 
white  hairs,  which  almost  disappear  when  cultivated.  Radical  leaves  oblong 
or  ovate,  on  long  stalks,  and  slightly  crenatc ; the  stem-leaves  narrow  and 
mostly  entire.  Flowers  small,  on  sliort  peduncles,  forming  long,  simple,  or 
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slightly  branched  terminal  racemes  ; the  corolla  divided  to  about  the  middle 
into  5 laneeolate  segments,  but  not  near  so  large  nor  so  open  as  in  the 
s'preading  C.  Capsule  short  and  erect,  opening  in  small  lateral  clefts  close 
under  the  narrow-linear  segments  of  the  calyx. 

On  banks,  roadsides,  and  open  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus,  becoming  scarcer  further  north,  and  in  many  places  pro- 
bably only  escaped  from  cultivation.  In  Britain,  it  used  to  be  commonly 
raised  in  kitchen-gardens  for  its  tuberous  roots,  and  it  is  uncertain  wliether 
in  those  localities  in  southern  England,  where  it  is  now  undoubtedly  wild,  it 
should  be  held  as  a true  native  or  merely  estabhshed  through  cultivation. 
FI.  summer. 

6.  Spreading  Campanula.  Campanula  patula,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  42.) 

An  erect  but  rather  slender  annual  or  biennial,  about  a foot  high,  and 
slightly  hairy,  with  spreading  branches.  Badical  leaves  obovate  or  oblong, 
and  stalked ; the  stem  ones  few,  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear,  nearly  entire. 
Flowers  few,  rather  larger  than  in  the  Harehell  C.,  in  a spreading  panicle  ; the 
corolla  much  more  open,  of  a more  purplish  colour,  and  divided  to  the  middle 
into  5 broad,  pointed  lobes.  Capsule  obconical,  erect,  and  opening  in  short 
clefts  close  under  the  long,  linear  segments  of  the  calyx. 

Under  hedges,  on  banks,  and  in  bushy  pastures,  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
except  the  extreme  north,  extending  to  the  Caucasus  and  to  the  Ural.  In 
Britain,  chiefly  conflned  to  the  central  and  southern  counties  of  England. 
FI.  summer. 

7-  Harebell  Campanula.  Campanula  rotundifolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  866.) 

A perennial,  with  a slender,  creeping  rootstoek,  often  very  intricate ; the 
radical  leaves,  which  mostly  die  away  at  the  time  of  flowering,  orbicular  or 
heart-shaped  ; those  of  the  stem  aU  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear,  and  entire. 
Stems  ascending  or  erect,  6 to  18  inches  high,  often  branched,  with  a few 
elegantly  drooping  blue  flowers,  in  a loose  raceme  or  panicle,  or  sometimes 
solitary.  Corolla  bell- shaped,  with  5 broad  lobes  much  shorter  than  the 
entire  part.  Capsule  ovoid  or  globular,  pendulous,  and  opening  in  short 
clefts  close  to  the  base. 

In  hilly  pastures,  on  heaths,  banks,  and  roadsides,  the  commonest  species 
in  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and  ascending  to  great  elevations.  Abundant  all  over  Britain.  FI.  summer 
and  autumn. 

8.  Ivy  Campanula.  .Campanula  bederacea,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  73.) 

A little,  graceful,  prostrate  perennial,  with  very  slender,  thread-hke 
branches,  and  small,  delicate  leaves,  mostly  orbicular  or  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  with  a few  broad,  angular  teeth.  Flowers  on  long,  filiform  pedun- 
cles, drooping  in  the  bud,  nearly  erect  when  fully  out,  and  often  drooping 
again  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Corolla  not  half  an  inch  long,  narrow-bellshaped, 
of  a delicate  pale-bluish  purple.  Capsule  almost  globular,  opening  in  3 
valves  at  the  top  between  the  calycine  teeth,  on  which  account  this  species 
is  placed  by  modern  botanists  in  the  genus  WaJilenhergia. 

In  moist,  shady  pastures,  and  woods,  chiefly  along  rills  and  banks.  Abun- 
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dant  in  the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  extending  through  central  France,  east- 
ward to  the  E-hine.  In  Britain,  common  in  Ireland  and  western  England, 
as  far  north  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  more  sparingly  in  the  east,  from 
Sussex  in  the  south  to  Yorkshire  in  the  north.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

9.  Corn  Campanula.  Campanula  hybrida^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  375.) 

A nearly  simple  annual,  erect  or  decumbent,  branched  at  the  base,  6 to  8 
inches  high,  and  rather  hairy.  Leaves  oblong,  much  waved  at  the  edges. 
Flowers  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  remarkable  for  their  long, 
narrow,  triangular  ovary  and  capsule,  crowned  by  the  linear  or  oblong  leafy 
segments  of  the  calyx.  CoroUa  blue,  much  shorter  than  the  calyx,  and  very 
open.  The  capsule  opens  by  short  clefts  close  under  the  segments  of  the 
calyx.  Seeds  very  bright  and  shining. 

A cornfield  weed,  apparently  of  southern  origin,  but  now  widely  spread 
over  a great  part  of  Europe.  Not  uncommon  in  the  cornfields  of  central 
and  southern  England,  and  appears  oceasionally  in  the  north  and  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  but  has  not  been  found  in  Ireland.  FI.  with  the  corn. 
The  Venus's  loohing- glass  of  our  gardens  ((7,  Speculum)  is  a nearly  allied 
species,  common  on  the  Continent,  with  the  same  long  capsule,  but  a much 
larger  corolla,  flat,  and  exceeding  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  These  plants  are 
now  usually  considered  as  forming  a distinct  genus,  under  the  name  of 
Specularia, 
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Shrubs,  sometimes  very  low,  creeping,  and  almost  herbaceous, 
or  occasionally  growing  into  small  trees,  with  entire  or  toothed 
undivided  leaves,  and  flowers  usually  drooping,  either  solitary 
or  in  small  clusters  or  racemes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or 
forming  short,  terminal,  leafy  racemes.  Calyx  of  4 or  5 divi- 
sions, either  free  or  with  a tube  adhering  to  the  ovary.  Corolla 
inferior  or  superior,  usually  ovoid  or  globular,  sometimes  small 
and  campanulate,  with  4 or  5 lobes,  or  (in  the  two  last  anoma- 
lous genera)  with  4 or  5 nearly  distinct  petals.  Stamens  twice 
as  many,  or  rarely  the  same  in  number  as  the  lobes  of  the  co- 
rolla, and  inserted  within  the  corolla  but  distinct  from  it ; 
anthers  opening  at  the  top  with  two  pores,  or  (in  Monotropd) 
with  transverse  valves.  Ovary  having  usually  as  many  (rarely 
apparently  twice  as  many)  cells  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla. 
Emit  a capsule  or  berry,  with  one  or  several  seeds  in  each 
cell ; the  seeds  very  small,  with  a fleshy  albumen. 

A large  Order,  widely  spread  over  the  whole  world  (excepting  Australia), 
espeeially  in  the  temperate  and  colder  regions,  but  not  uncommon  also  in 
hilly  districts  within  the  tropics.  It  is  distinguislied  from  aU  British  Mono- 
petals, except  CampanulacecB^  by  the  insertion  of  the  stamens,  and  from  the 
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latter  Order  by  the  shrubby  habit,  the  shape  of  the  flower,  and  espeeially  by 
the  anthers  opening  in  2 small  terminal  pores. 


Calyx-tube  adherent.  Corolla  superior.  Leaves  alternate,  often 

toothed 1.  Vaccinixjm. 

Sepals  free.  Corolla  inferior. 

Fruit  a berry.  Leaves  alternate,  often  toothed. 

Tall  shrub,  or  tree.  Cells  of  the  ovary  with  several  ovules  in 

each 2.  Aebtttus. 

Low,  creeping  shrubs.  One  ovule  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary  . . 3.  Beabberbt. 

Fruit  a dry  capsule.  Leaves  usually  small  and  entire. 

Stamens  5.  Leaves  very  small,  opposite 5.  Loiseleubia. 

Stamens  8. 

Corolla  deciduous.  Leaves  scattered,  white  underneath  . . 6.  Menziesia. 

Corolla  remaining  till  the  capsule  is  ripe.  Leaves  opposite 

or  whorled 7.  Heath. 

Stamens  10.  Leaves  alternate. 

Capsule  opening  by  shts  in  the  middle  of  the  cells.  Flowers 

pink 4.  Andbomeda. 

Capsule  opening  by  the  sphtting  of  the  partitions.  Flowers 

purphsh-blue 6.  Menziesia. 


The  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  and  other  genera  of  our  so-called 
American  gardens,  belong  also  to  the  Heath  family,  which  comprises  perhaps 
more  ornamental  plants  than  any  other  Order.  The  Epacrises  and  allied 
plants  which  flower  in  such  perfection  in  our  greenhouses  in  early  spring, 
form  a closely  allied  family,  which  replaces  the  Heaths  ha  Austraha. 

I.  VACCINIUM.  VACCINIUM. 

Low  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  flowers  usually  solitary,  or  only 
two  or  three  together.  Calyx  with  a short  tube  adhering  to  the  ovary,  and 
4 or  5 small  teeth.  Corolla  superior,  with  as  many  teeth  or  divisions.  Sta- 
mens twice  as  many.  Berry  globular,  with  several  seeds  (or,  at  any  rate, 
several  ovules,  in  the  young  state)  in  each  cell. 

A numerous  genus  in  mountainous  districts  or  boggy  heaths,  over  a great 
part  of  the  globe,  now  usually  considered  as  forming  a distinct  family,  separated 
ti’om  that  of  the  Heaths  on  account  of  the  inferior  ovary ; but  this  character, 
however  important  it  may  be  in  many  cases,  is,  in  this  instance,  very  arti- 
ficial. Vaccinimn  has  also  been  divided  into  numerous  genera,  chiefly  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  corolla ; and  many  of  them,  including  the  bril- 
liant Thibaudias,  occasionally  grown  in  our  stoves,  must  undoubtedly  be 
adopted  as  such,  although  their  characters  are  as  yet  far  from  being  settled. 


Stems  erect  or  decumbent  at  the  base.  Leaves  deciduous.  Anthers 
with  2 httle  awns  or  points  on  the  back.  Berries  black  or  bluish. 

Branches  angular.  Leaves  toothed 1.  Bilberry  V. 

Branches  terete.  Leaves  entire 2.  Bog  V. 

Stems  prostrate  or  creeping.  Leaves  evergreen.  Anthers  without 
awns.  Berries  red. 

Leaves  obovate,  firm.  Corolla  campanulate 3.  Cowberry  V. 

Leaves  small,  ovate  or  lanceolate.  Stem  slender.  Corolla  spread- 
ing, with  reflexed  lobes 4.  Cranberry  V. 


1.  Bilberry  Vaccinium.  Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  456.  Bilberry.  Whortleberry^ 

A small,  glabrous  shrub,  with  numerous  erect  or  spreading,  angular,  green 
branches,  6 inehes  to  a foot  high,  or  rather  more.  Leaves  deciduous,  ovate, 
often  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  seldom  an  inch  long,  bordered  with  small 
teeth,  and  scarcely  stalked.  Flowers  nearly  globular,  of  a pale  greenish- 
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white,  with  a tinge  of  red,  growing  singly  on  short  recurved  pedicels  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Berry  globular,  nearly  black,  covered  with  a glaucous 
bloom,  and  crowned  by  the  short  teeth  of  the  calyx. 

In  mountain  heaths  and  woods,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia,  restricted  to  great  mountain-ranges  in  southern  Europe,  and 
usually  occupies  large  tracts  of  land.  Common  in  Britain,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  eastern  England.  FI.  spring. 

2.  Bog  ‘Vaccinium.  Vaccinium  uliginosum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  581.) 

A smaller  plant,  more  woody  and  branched  than  the  Bilberry  F.,  with 
smaller,  obovate  or  orbicular  leaves,  quite  entire,  but  thin,  deciduous,  and 
much  veined,  as  in  that  species.  The  branches  are  cylindrical,  or  have 
scarcely  perceptible  angles,  and  are  much  shorter  and  not  so  straight, 
Elowers  rather  smaller  j the  berries  very  similar  in  size  and  colour. 

In  mountain  heaths  and  bogs,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  Bussian 
Asia,  and  northern  America  ; generally  restricted  to  greater  elevations  than 
the  Bilberry  V.  Common  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  descends  to 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  but  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI. 
spring. 

3.  Cowberry  Vaccinium.  Vaccinium  Vitis-idsea,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  598.  Bed  Whortleberry.  Cowberry.') 

Stems  much  branched,  procumbent,  and  straggling,  with  numerous  ever- 
green, obovate  or  oblong  leaves,  like  those  of  the  Box.  Elowers  several  to- 
gether, in  short,  dense,  terminal,  drooping  racemes.  CoroUa  of  a pale  flesh- 
colour,  campanulate,  with  spreading  but  not  reflexed  lobes.  Berries  much 
resembling  those  of  the  Cranberry.,  for  which  they  are  sometimes  sold. 

In  dry,  rocky  moors,  and  heaths,  and  open  woods,  in  northern  and  central 
Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and  5^orth  America,  becoming  a mountain  plant  in 
southern  Europe.  In  Britain,  spread  over  Scotland,  northern  and  western 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  FI.  early  summer. 

4.  Cranberry  Vaccinium.  Vaccinium  Oxycoccos,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  319.  Cranberry  1) 

Stem  creeping,  and  very  much  more  slender  and  wiry  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  species.  Leaves  small,  evergreen,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  with  their 
edges  rolled  back,  and  the  under  side  very  glaucous.  Elowers  drooping,  on 
long,  slender  peduncles,  which  have  a pair  of  small  bracts  below  the  middle. 
Corolla  deeply  divided  into  4 lobes,  which  are  very  spreading  or  turned 
back,  exposing  the  stamens.  Berry  globular,  red,  crowned  by  the  4 short 
teeth  of  the  calyx. 

In  peat-bogs,  in  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  in  the  high 
mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe,  but  not  recorded  from  the  Caucasus. 
In  Britain,  thinly  scattered  though  widely  diffused  through  the  chief  part 
of  our  islands,  but  now  rendered  much  less  plentiful  than  formerly  from  the 
drainage  and  enclosure  of  waste  lands.  FI.  summer.  It  is  often  considered 
as  forming  a distinct  genus  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  corolla. 
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II.  ARBUTXirS.  AEBUTUS. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate,  entire  or  toothed,  evergreen  leaves ; the 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  Calyx  inferior,  of  5 small  sepals.  Corolla 
ovoid,  enclosing  the  10  stamens.  Ovary  of  5 cells,  with  several  seeds  in 
each.  Fruit  an  indehiscent  berry. 

A small  genus,  chiefly  American,  with  2 or  3 Asiatic  species,  one  of  which 
extends  into  Europe. 

1.  Common  Arbutus.  Arbutus  Unedo^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2377.  Arhutus.  Strawberry-tree^  ■ 

An  evergreen  shrub  or  bushy  tree,  the  young  shoots  often  hairy,  but  other- 
wise glabrous.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  toothed, 
and  shining  on  the  upper  side,  2 to  3 inches  long.  Flowers  in  small, 
drooping  terminal  panicles,  scarcely  so  long  as  the  leaves,  of  a greenish 
white,  often  tinged  with  pink.  Berry  red,  globular,  and  granulated,  so  as 
at  a distance  to  resemble  a strawberry,  but  dry  and  without  flavour. 

Frequent  in  hilly  districts  of  southern  Europe,  extending  eastward  almost 
if  not  quite  to  the  Caucasus,  and  ascending  along  the  western  coast  of  Eu- 
rope to  Ireland,  where  it  is  abundant  about  the  lakes  of  KiUarney,  but  not 
indigenous  to  any  part  of  Grreat  Britain.  FI.  autumn. 

The  A.  Andrachne,  from  western  Asia,  and  A.  jprocera^  from  north-west 
America,  are  often  planted  in  our  gardens. 


III.  BEARBERRV.  AKCTOSTAPHYLOS. 

Low,  creeping,  or  straggling  shrubs,  with  alternate,  entire  or  toothed 
leaves,  and  rather  small  flowers,  2 or  3 together,  in  short  terminal  racemes. 
Calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens  of  Arbutus.,  but  the  ovary  has  but  one  ovule  in 
each  cell.  Fruit  a berry,  -with  5 or  fewer  seeds. 

A considerable  American  genus,  with  a very  few  Asiatic  and  European 
species. 

Leaves  evergreen,  sliining,  and  Box-like 1.  Common  B. 

Leaves  strongly  veined,  withering  away  at  the  end  of  the  year  ....  2.  Black  B. 

1.  Common  Bearberry.  Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi,  Spreng. 

{Arbutus.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  714.) 

The  plant  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Cowberry^  but  is  at  once  knovm 
by  the  free  ovary  and  fruit,  the  sepals  being  at  the  base  of  the  berry,  not 
crowning  it.  The  procumbent  stems  form  large  masses,  with  numerous 
shining,  evergreen,  obovate  or  oblong  leaves,  quite  entire,  and  seldom  an  inch 
long.  Flowers  much  hke  those  of  the  Arbutus^  but  smaller,  from  4 to  6 to- 
gether, in  compact,  drooping  terminal  racemes.  Berries  globular,  of  a bright 
red,  smooth  and  shining. 

On  rather  dry,  heathy,  or  rocky  hills,  often  covering  considerable  tracts  of 
ground,  and  extending  over  a great  part  of  central  and  northern  Europe, 
Russian  Asia,  and  Northern  America,  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  Britain, 
confined  to  Scotland,  northern  England,  and  Ireland.  FI.  spring. 

2.  Black  Bearberry.  Arctostaphylos  alpina,  Spreng. 

{Arbutus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2030.) 

A low,  creeping  shrub,  with  shorter  and  more  herbaceous  branches  than 
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those  of  the  last  species  ; the  leaves  rather  narrower,  and  very  different  in 
consistence,  being  thin,  strongly  veined,  toothed  at  the  top,  and  withering 
away  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Young  shoots  surrounded  by  the  scales  of 
the  leaf-buds,  which  remain  long  persistent.  Flowers  small,  usually  2 or  3 
together,  on  short,  drooping  pedicels. 

A high  alpine  or  Arctic  plant,  common  in  the  mountains  of  northern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  at  high  altitudes  in  the  more  central 
chains  of  the  two  former  continents.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  northern 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  including  Ben  Yevis.  FI.  spring. 


IV.  ANDROMBDA.  ANDBOMEDA. 

Small  shrubs  or  herb-like  undershruhs,  chiefly  growing  in  peat-hogs,  with 
the  flowers  of  an  Arhutus,  but  a dry  capsular  fruit  opening  in  as  many  entire 
valves  as  it  has  cells,  by  slits  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  cells,  not  by  the 
splitting  of  the  partitions  as  in  Menziesia,  each  cell  containing  several 
seeds. 

A small  genus,  limited  by  some  modern  botanists  to  the  single  British 
species,  but  usually  extended  so  as  to  comprise  several  other  North  Ame- 
rican, as  well  as  Asiatic  and  European  species. 

1.  IVEarsh  Andromeda.  Andromeda  polifolia^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  713.) 

A low,  branching,  herb-like  shrub,  seldom  above  6 inches  high,  and 
quite  glabrous.  Leaves  alternate,  i to  1 inch  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  ever- 
green, with  their  edges  rolled  back,  and  very  glaucous  underneath.  Flowers 
on  rather  long  pedicels,  in  short,  terminal  racemes  or  clusters ; the  calyx 
small,  deeply  5 -lobed  ; the  corolla  pale  pink,  ovoid,  enclosing  the  10  stamens. 

In  peat-bogs  in  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  in  the  great  mountain-chains  of  central  Europe.  In  Britam, 
confined  to  central  and  northern  England  and  southern  Scotland,  but 
absent  from  the  Scotch  Highlands,  where  the  plants  of  similar  Continental 
distribution  are  usually  found.  FI.  all  summer. 


Y.  LOlSBLiBURIA.  LOISELEUEIA. 

Alow,  trailing  shrub,  with  small,  opposite  leaves.  Sepals  5.  Corolla  cam- 
panulate,  5-lobed.  Capsule  free,  with  2 or  3 cells,  opening  in  as  many 
valves  by  the  splitting  of  the  partitions,  and  containing  several  seeds. 

The  single  species  of  which  this' genus  consists,  was  included  by  Lin- 
nseus  among  his  Azaleas.,  and  some  botanists  retain  that  name  for  it, 
proposing  to  give  that  of  Anthodendron  to  the  showy  shrubs  so  well 
known  as  Azaleas  in  our  American  gardens,  but  such  a change  would 
entail  great  useless  confusion  in  synonymy,  and  the  name  of  Loiseleuria 
is  now  generally  adopted,  at  least  by  Continental  botanists. 

1.  Trailing  Loiseleuria.  Loiseleuria  procumbens,  Desv. 

{Azalea,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  865.) 

Leaves  numerous,  evergreen,  only  2 or  3 lines  long,  ovate  or  oblong, 
shining  on  their  upper  side,  with  the  edges  roUed  back.  Flowers  small, 
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and  rose-coloured,  in  short  terminal  clusters.  Yalves  of  the  capsule  usu- 
ally shortly  split  at  the  top. 

On  mountain  moors,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia  and  America, 
and  in  the  high  alpine  chains  of  central  Europe.  In  Britain  only  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands.  FI.  s'pring. 


YI.  MENZIBSIA.  MENZIESIA. 

Heath-like,  low  shrubs,  with  scattered  leaves,  and  blue  or  pink  flowers, 
in  terminal  racemes.  Sepals  4 or  5.  Corolla  deciduous,  ovoid,  with  4 or  5 
short  lobes.  Stamens  8 or  10.  Capsule  free,  with  4 or  5 cells,  opening  in 
as  many  valves  by  the  splitting  of  the  partitions. 

A small  northern  and  west  European  genus,  artificially  distinguished 
from  Andromeda  by  the  manner  in  which  the  capsule  opens,  from  Heath 
by  the  deciduous  corolla,  from  Loiseleuria  by  the  number  of  stamens.  It 
has  been  divided  by  modern  botanists  into  almost  as  many  genera  as 
there  are  species. 

Flowers  pink,  with  4 lobes.  Leaves  white  underneath 1.  St.  Daheoc's  M, 

Flowers  blue,  with  5 lobes.  Leaves  green  on  both  sides  ....  2.  Blue  M. 

1.  St.  Dabeoc's  IVIenziesia.  IVIenziesia  polifolia,  Sm. 

{Frica  Faheoci^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  35.  St.  Faheoc's  Heath.) 

A low  shrub,  rather  straggling  at  the  base,  with  ascending  flowering 
branches,  clothed  with  short,  rather  viscid  hairs.  Leaves  small,  the  lower 
ones  ovate,  the  upper  ones  narrow,  all  green  above,  and  very  white  under- 
neath. Flowers  very  elegant,  nearly  6 lines  long,  pink  or  sometimes  white, 
drooping  from  short  pedicels,  in  a loose  terminal  raceme.  Corolla  with  4 
very  short,  spreading  lobes.  Stamens  8.  Capsule  4-celled. 

A strictly  west  European  plant ; common  on  the  heathy  wastes  of  the 
Asturias  and  south-western  France,  and  extending  up  to  Cunnemara  in 
Ireland,  but  unknown  in  Great  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Blue  IVIenziesia.  IVIenziesia  cserulea,  Sm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2469.) 

A small,  much  branched  shrub.  Leaves  evergreen,  crowded,  linear, 
green  on  both  sides,  and  bordered  with  minute,  glandular  teeth,  scarcely 
visible  without  a magnifying-glass.  Flowers  of  a purplish  blue,  on  long 
pedicels,  clustered  three  or  four  together,  in  very  short  terminal  racemes 
or  umbels.  Corolla  4 or  5 lines  long,  with  5 very  short  lobes.  Stamens 
10.  Capsule  5-celled. 

On  mountain  heaths,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia  and  America. 
In  Britain  only  on  the  mountain  called  the  Sow  of  Athol,  in  Perthshire, 
where  it  is  becoming  exceedingly  rare,  if  not  already  extinct.  FI.  summer. 


YII.  HEATH.  EEICA. 

Much  branched  shrubs,  usually  low,  but  in  some  species  attaining  8 or 
10  feet,  with  small,  entire  leaves,  usually  in  whorls  of  3 or  4,  but  sometimes 
opposite  or  scattered,  and  almost  always  rolled  back  on  their  edges. 
Flowers  either  axillary  or  in  short  tei*minal  racemes  or  clusters,  mostly 
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drooping.  Sepals  4.  Corolla  ovoid,  globular,  or  campanulate  (in  some 
exotic  species  tubular),  more  or  less  4-lobed,  and  persisting  round  the  cap- 
sule till  its  maturity.  Stamens  8.  Capsule  free,  with  4 cells,  opening  in 
as  many  or  twice  as  many  valves,  each  cell  with  several  seeds. 

A genus  of  about  400  genuine  species,  besides  the  innumerable  hybrids 
and  varieties  raised  in  our  gardens.  Its  geographical  range  is  eminently 
Atlantic,  The  greater  number  of  species  come  from  south-western  Africa, 
where  they  extend  but  very  little  way  to  the  eastward.  In  Europe  also 
Heaths  are  strictly  western,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  species  ex- 
tending a considerable  way  eastward  along  the  sandy  wastes  of  northern 
Europe,  or  round  the  Mediterranean  to  the  frontiers  of  Asia.  The  genus  is 
otherwise  unknown  in  Asia,  America  or  Australia. 

Corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Leaves  very  short,  all  opposite  . 1.  Common  S. 
Corolla  longer  than  the  calyx.  Leaves  in  threes  or  in  fours. 

Anthers  included  within  the  corolla. 

Corolla  nearly  \ inch  long,  obhque  at  the  mouth.  Anthers 

without  awns 4.  Ciliated  S. 

Corolla  about  J inch  long,  straight  at  the  mouth.  Anthers 
with  two  awns,  or  httle  appendages  at  the  insertion  of 
the  filament. 

Leaves  3 in  a whorl.  Flowers  numerous,  in  oblong  or  elon- 


gated racemes 2.  Scotch  S. 

Leaves  4 in  a whorl.  Flowers  few,  in  terminal  clusters  or 

umbels 3.  Cross-leaved  S. 

Anthers  protruding  from  the  corolla,  without  awns  or  appendages. 

CoroUa  campanulate  or  nearly  globular.  Sepals  short.  An- 
thers short,  with  slender  filaments 6.  Cornish  H. 

Corolla  narrow-ovoid.  Sepals  linear.  Anthers  oblong,  with 

flattened  filaments 5.  Mediterranean  S. 


1.  Common  Heath.  Erica  vulgaris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1013.  Calluna  vulgaris,  Brit.  El.  Heath  or  Ling.) 

A low,  straggling  shrub,  seldom  above  a foot  high.  Leaves  very  small 
and  short,  opposite,  a little  prolonged  at  the  base  below  their  insertion,  and 
on  the  young  shoots  closely  imbricated  in  four  rows.  Flowers  small,  of 
a purplish  pink,  often  very  pale  or  even  white,  on  short  pedicels  along 
the  upper  branches,  forming  irregular,  leafy  racemes.  Calyx  coloured  like 
the  coroUa,  with  4 small  bracts  at  its  base,  often  called  an  outer  calyx. 
Corolla  concealed  by  the  calyx,  deeply  4-lobed.  Capsule  opening  by  slits 
opposite  the  partitions,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  cells,  as  in  most  other 
Heaths. 

The  most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  Heaths,  extending  over  the  whole 
of  central  and  northern  Europe  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  eastward  to  the  Ural, 
and  westward  to  the  Atlantic,  from  Labrador  down  to  the  Azores.  In 
Britain  very  abundant.  FI.  summer.  It  varies,  either  quite  glabrous  or 
more  or  less  downy,  or  even  hairy.  It  is  now  generally  considered  as  a 
distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Calluna. 

2.  Scotch  Heath.  Erica  cinerea,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  1015.  Scotch  Heather.) 

Usually  more  busliy,  and  rather  taller  than  the  common  H.,  the  leaves 
linear,  finer  and  more  pointed  tlian  in  any  of  our  other  Heaths,  and 
usually  3 in  a whorl,  with  clusters  of  small  leaves  in  their  axils.  Flowers 
numerous,  of  a reddish  purple,  in  very  showy,  dense  terminal  racemes. 
Sepals  small  and  narrow.  Corolla  ovoid,  about  3 lines  long,  straight  at 
the  mouth,  with  4 very  small  lobes  or  teeth.  Stamens  enclosed  in  the 
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corolla,  with  small,  toothed  appendages  at  the  insertion  of  the  anther  on 
the  filament. 

Common  in  western  Europe,  from  southern  Spain  to  Norway.  Eanges 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Britain,  covering  immense  tracts  of  country  on 
the  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  some  of  the  western  English  moors.  FI. 
summer  and  autumn. 

3.  Cross-leaved  Heath.  Erica  Tetralix,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1014.) 

G-enerally  a lower  plant  than  the  Scotch  H.^  bushy  at  the  base,  with 
rather  short,  erect  fiowering  branches  ; the  leaves  in  fours,  shorter  and  less 
pointed  than  in  that  species,  and  ciliate  with  short  stiff  hairs,  besides  a short, 
whitish  down,  which  often  clothes  the  branches  and  upper  leaves.  Flowers 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Scotch  H.,  but  more  pink  in  colour,  and  form- 
ing little  terminal  clusters  or  close  umbels.  Appendages  to  the  anthers 
entire,  awn-like,  and  often  nearly  as  long  as  the  anthers  themselves. 

A strictly  western  species  in  southern  Europe,  but  in  northern  Europe 
extends  over  Sweden  and  northern  Grermany  to  Courland  and  Livonia,  but 
never  so  gregarious  as  the  Scotch  H.  Ranges  all  over  Britain,  and  very 
common  in  the  west.  FI.  summer.,  rather  late.  A very  marked  variety, 
with  shorter  and  broader  leaves  of  a darker  green,  from  Cunnemara,  in  Ire- 
land, and  also  from  the  Asturias,  has  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of 
FI.  Mackaiana  (Eng.  Bot,  Suppl.  t.  2900)  as  a species,  and  was  formerly 
adopted  as  such  by  myself,  but  the  numerous  intermediate  specimens  I have 
since  seen,  induce  me  now  to  consider  it  as  a mere  variety.  Intermediate 
forms  between  this  and  the  following  species,  observed  near  Truro,  in  Corn- 
wall, are  believed  to  be  natural  hybrids. 

4.  Ciliated  Heath.  Erica  ciliaris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2618.) 

A very  handsome  species,  readily  known  by  its  raceme  of  highly  coloured 
rosy  fiowers,  of  the  size  of  those  of  St.  Dabeoc’s  Menziesia.  It  is  a strag- 
gling shrub,  ciliated  with  short  stiff  hairs.  Leaves  3 in  a whorl,  ovate. 
Flowers  in  short  pedicels  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Sepals  small  and 
ciliate.  Corolla  about  5 lines  long,  with  a small,  very  oblique,  4-lobed 
mouth.  Stamens  enclosed  in  the  corolla,  without  any  appendages  to  the 
anthers. 

A strictly  western  species,  extending  from  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  west 
of  Ireland,  and  not  penetrating  far  inland.  Also  found  in  Cornwall,  and 
near  Corfe  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire.  FI.  early  summer. 

5.  IVIediterranean  Heath.  Erica  carnea,  Linn. 

{F.  mediterranean  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2774.) 

Leaves  in  fours  or  rarely  in  threes,  linear  but  obtuse,  firmer  and  thicker 
than  in  the  Scotch  3.  Flowers  axillary,  forming  leafy  racemes  either  ter- 
minal or  below  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Sepals  linear-lanceolate  and  co- 
loured. Corolla  narrow-ovoid,  about  3 lines  long,  of  a reddish  flesh-colour. 
Anthers  protruding  slightly  from  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  oblong,  inserted 
by  their  lower  ends  on  somewhat  flattened  filaments,  without  any  appen- 
dages. 

The  geographical  range  is  difierent  from  that  of  most  Feaths^  being  scat- 
tered here  and  there  on  the  lower  hills  along  the  great  central  range  of 
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European  mountains,  from  Switzerland  to  the  Balkan,  where  it  is  usually, 
hut  not  always,  a rather  low,  almost  straggling  shrub.  Descending  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  there  more  erect,  with  rather  smaller  flowers,  a 
form  considered  by  many  as  a distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  E.  medi- 
terranea.  It  reappears  in  some  of  the  western  counties  of  Ireland  in  a form 
intermediate  between  the  extreme  Continental  varieties.  It  is  not  wild  in 
Gireat  Britain,  but  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  FI.  early  spring. 

6.  Cornish  Heath.  Srica  vagans,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  3,  incorrect  as  to  the  shape  of  the  flowers.), 

A rather  low  species,  the  leaves  linear,  in  fours  or  sometimes  in  threes,  as 
in  the  Mediterranean  H.  Flowers  very  jaumerous,  on  slender  pedicels, 
forming  terminal,  oblong  or  cylindrical  racemes.  Sepals  short  and  obtuse. 
Corolla  pink,  rather  small,  campanulate  when  it  first  expands,  but  becom- 
ing nearly  globular.  Anthers  very  small,  appearing  double,  protruding 
beyond  the  corolla  upon  very  slender  filaments,  without  appendages. 

A gregarious  species,  often  occupying  large  tracts  of  open  country  like  the 
Scotch  H.  I ranging  all  round  the  Mediterranean  from  Spain  to  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Egypt,  and  ascending  along  the  Atlantic  to  Cornwall  and  the 
south  coast  of  Ireland,  but  never  penetrating  very  far  inland.  FI.  summer^ 
rather  early. 


Till.  WINTERGREBN.  PYEOLA. 

Low  herbs,  with  a slender,  shortly  creeping  stock ; orbicular  or  ovate, 
nearly  radical  leaves  ; and  white  or  greenish,  drooping  flowers,  either  solitary 
or  several  in  a short  raceme,  on  leafless,  erect  peduncles.  Sepals  5,  small. 
Petals  5,  distinct  or  slightly  joined  at  the  base,  forming  at  first  a spreading 
corolla,  which  persists  round  the  capsule,  assuming  a globular  shape. 
Stamens  10.  Capsule  5-celled,  opening  by  slits  in  the  middle  of  the  cells. 

A small  genus,  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere  both  in  the  new  and 
the  old  world  ; allied  to  the  Heaths  in  all  essential  characters,  although  so 
difierent  in  habit  and  foliage.  It  has  been  divided  by  modern  botanists  into 
almost  as  many  genera  as  it  has  species. 


Flowers  solitary 1.  One-flowered  W. 

Flowers  several  in  a raceme. 

Leaves  ovate,  pointed.  Flowers  small,  in  a close  one-sided 

raceme 5.  Serrated  W. 

Leaves  ovate  or  rounded,  obtuse.  Flowers  in  a loose  raceme, 
usually  few. 

Style  much  longer  than  the  corolla,  and  curved 2.  Larger  W. 

Style  longer  than  the  coroUa,  and  straight 3.  Intermediate  W. 

Style  not  longer  than  the  coroUa 4.  Common  W. 


1.  One-flowered  "Wintergreen.  Pyrola  uniflora,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  146.) 

Leaves  of  the  common  TF.,  but  rather  smaller.  Flower  rather  lai’ge, 
always  solitary  on  the  peduncle,  drooping,  nearly  white,  and  very  fragrant ; 
the  petals  ovate,  slightly  connected  at  the  base.  The  pores  of  the  anthers 
form  little  protruding  tubes  much  more  prominent  tlian  in  the  other  species, 
although  they  are  sometimes  observable  even  in  the  common  W.  Style 
nearly  straight,  witli  a broad,  5-lobed  stigma. 

In  woods,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  along 
the  high  mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe.  Very  scarce  in  Scotland,  and 
unknown  in  England  or  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 
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2.  Larger  VS^intergreen.  Pyrola  ro  tun  difolia,  Linn. 

(Eug.  Bot.  t.  213.) 

A larger  plant  than  the  common  W.,  with  larger  and  whiter  flowers,  and 
the  petals  more  spreading,  but  chiefly  distinguished  from  it  by  the  long, 
protruding,  much  curved  style,  usually  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  capsule, 
with  a much  smaller  stigma,  with  short,  erect  lobes. 

In  similar  situations  and  with  nearly  the  same  range  as  the  common  W.; 
extending  further  into  central  Asia,  but  not  so  frequent  in  Europe,  and  rare 
in  Britain.  FI.  srnnmer, 

3.  Intermediate  Wintergreen.  Pyrola  media,  Swartz. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1945.) 

Perhaps  a mere  variety  of  the  common  TT.,  and  sometimes  passing  almost 
into  the  larger  W.  It  differs  from  the  former  chiefly  by  the  style,  which  is 
considerably  longer,  although  nearly  straight,  and  never  so  curved  as  in 
the  larger  W.  The  size  of  the  flower  is  variable. 

The  geographical  range  and  stations  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  common 
TF.,  but  it  is  not  near  so  common. 

4.  Common  ^Vintergreen.  P3rrola  minor,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  158 ; and  F.  rosea,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2543.) 

Stock  perennial,  slightly  creeping,  retaining  a few  leaves  during  the  winter 
intermixed  with  scales  produced  at  the  base  of  each  year’s  shoot.  Leaves 
on  rather  long  stalks,  collected  three  or  four  together  in  one  or  two  tufts  at 
the  top  of  the  stock,  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular,  rather  thick,  entire  or 
slightly  crenated,  with  a minute  tooth  or  gland  in  each  notch,  scarcely  visible 
without  a glass.  Peduncle  erect,  from  4 or  5 inches  to  twice  that  height, 
leafless  or  with  one  or  two  small  scales.  Flowers  drooping,  in  a short,  loose 
raceme,  not  turned  to  one  side  as  in  the  following  species,  each  one  in  the 
axil  of  a small,  narrow  bract.  Sepals  short  and  broad.  Petals  ovate  or 
orbicular,  quite  free,  but  concave  and  closing  over  the  stamens,  usually  of  a 
pale  pink.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla.  Style  scarcely  protruding  or 
even  shorter  than  the  corolla,  straight  or  nearly  so,  with  a broad,  5-lobed, 
spreading  stigma. 

In  woods  and  moist  shady  places,  in  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  the 
extreme  north  of  America,  becoming  a mountain  plant  in  southern  Europe 
and  the  Caucasus.  Frequent  in  Scotland,  northern  England,  and  Ireland, 
more  local  in  southern  England.  FI.  summer. 

5.  Serrated  TVintergreen.  Pyrola  secunda,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  517.) 

Leaves  ovate,  more  pointed,  and  often  more  distinctly  toothed  and  more 
prominently  veined  than  in  the  common  W.  Flowers  smaller,  and  more 
numerous  and  crowded,  and  all  remarkably  turned  to  one  side.  Sepals  very 
small.  Petals  free,  of  a greenish  white.  Style  long  and  nearly  straight. 

The  geographical  range  is  nearly  that  of  the  common  W.,  but  it  is  more 
local,  and  generally  more  northern  or  more  alpine,  being  rarely  found  in 
central  and  southern  Europe  out  of  the  higher  mountain-ranges.  In  Bri- 
tain, only  in  Scotland  and  northern  England,  and  very  rarely  in  Ireland. 
FI.  summer. 
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IX.  MONOTROPE.  MOXOTEOPA. 

Simple,  erect,  rather  succulent  herbs,  of  a pale  brown  or  yellowish  colour, 
leafless  with  the  exception  of  small  scales  of  the  colour  of  the  stem,  resem- 
bling Broomrapes,  and  probably  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  trees.  Sepals  4 
or  5,  free  or  united  at  the  base.  Petals  as  many,  free  or  united  at  the  base. 
Stamens  twice  as  many.  Anthers  opening  by  transverse  slits  or  valves,  not 
by  pores  as  in  the  rest  of  the  family.  Capsule  of  4 or  5 cells,  opening  by 
slits  opposite  the  middle  of  the  cells.  Style  single,  with  a broad  terminal 
stigma. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  inhabiting  the  woods  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  obviously  allied  to  Wintergreen,  but  readily  distinguished  by  the 
want  of  green  leaves.  As  in  the  case  of  Wintergreen^  it  has  been  divided 
into  almost  as  many  genera  as  there  are  species. 

1.  Common  Monotrope.  Monotropa  Elypopitys^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  69.  Yelloio  Bird' s-nest.) 

Stem  about  6 or  8 inches  high,  often  rather  downy  in  the  upper  part, 
bearing  oblong  or  ovate  concave  scales  instead  of  leaves.  Flowers  few,  in  a 
short  terminal  raceme.  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  of  the  same  size,  ovate  or 
oblong,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy  inside,  persisting  round  the  capsule. 
Anthers  small,  on  slender  filaments,  opening  by  transverse  valves.  The 
terminal  flower  has  its  parts  in  fours,  the  lateral  ones  in  fives.  The  whole 
plant  is  of  a pale  yellowish- brown  colour,  turning  black  in  drying. 

In  Fir,  Birch,  and  Beech  woods,  in  Europe  and  all  across  Russian  Asia  and 
North  America,  becoming  a mountain  plant  in  southern  Europe,  but  ex- 
tends neither  to  high  northern  latitudes  nor  to  great  elevations  in  the  Alps. 
Scattered  over  nearly  the  whole  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  only  found  in 
some  of  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


XLV.  THE  PRIMROSE  FAMILY.  PRIMULACE^. 

Herbs,  with  leaves  undivided  except  when  under  water ; the 
flowers  either  axillary  or  in  terminal  racemes  or  umbels.  Calyx 
usually  of  5,  sometimes  4,  6,  or  7 divisions  or  teeth.  Corolla 
regular,  more  or  less  deeply  divided  into  as  many  lobes  or  teeth 
as  divisions  of  the  calyx,  or  rarely  wanting.  Stamens  as  many 
as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  inserted  in  the  tube  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  lobes,  or  where  there  is  no  corolla,  alternating 
with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Capsule  single,  1-celled,  contain- 
ing several  seeds  attached  to  or  immersed  in  a free  central 
placenta,  which  is  often  thick  and  globular.  Style  single,  with 
a capitate  stigma. 

A widely  spread  family,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
especially  high  mountains,  often  at  very  great  elevations.  A few  species  re- 
appear in  the  Antarctic  regions,  and  even  within  the  tropics,  but  the  group 
is  there  represented  chiefly  by  the  MgrsinacecB,  which  scarcely  differ,  except  in 
their  arboreous  or  shrubby  growth.  Both  these  families  are  chiefly  distin- 
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guished  from  other  regular -flowered  Monopetals  by  the  stamens  being 
opposite  to,  not  alternate  with,  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  This  charaeter  re- 
quires some  care  in  observing  it,  especially  in  those  species  of  Lysimachia 
which  have  a deeply  divided,  rotate  corolla,  and  the  stamens  erect  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower. 


Aquatic  plant,  with  the  leaves  all  submerged  and  pinnate,  with  linear 

lobes 1.  Hottonia. 

Terrestrial  plants,  leaves  undivided. 

Leaves  all  opposite  or  whorled.  Flowers  axillary  or  rarely  terminal. 

Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  flower  in  fours 8.  Centuncule. 

Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  flower  in  fives. 

No  corolla.  Calyx  pinkish 6.  Glaxjx. 

Both  calyx  and  corolla. 

Capsule  opening  at  the  top.  Flowers  yellow 4.  Lysimachia. 

Capsule  opening  transversely.  Flowers  blue  or  red  ...  7.  Pimpeknel. 
Leaves  alternate  or  radical,  or  the  upper  ones  irregularly  whorled. 

Flowers  terminal. 

Leaves  all  radical.  Flowers  solitary  or  umbellate,  on  radical  pe- 
duncles. Tube  of  the  corolla  distinct. 

Tube  of  the  corolla  cylindrical,  lobes  spreading.  No  tubers  . 2.  Primrose. 


Tube  of  the  coroUa  nearly  globular,  lobes  reflexed.  Eootstock 


tuberous 3.  Cyclameh. 

Stem  leafy. 

Leaves  in  one  terminal  whorl,  with  a few  alternate  ones  below. 

Peduncles  few,  terminal,  one-flowered.  Corolla  rotate  . 5.  Trientale. 

Leaves  all  alternate.  Flowers  smaU,  white, in  a terminal  raceme  9.  Samoee. 


The  Dodecatheon,  or  American  Cowslip  of  our  gardens,  belongs  also  to 
the  Primrose  family.  The  allied  family  of  Myrsinacece,  mentioned  above, 
is  represented  in  our  planthouses  by  a species  of  Ardisia. 

1.  HOTTONIA.  HOTTONIA. 

Aquatic  herbs,  with  submerged,  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  flowers  in  whorls 
forming  a terminal  raceme ; differing  from  Primrose  in  the  more  deeply 
divided  calyx,  and  in  the  capsule,  which  opens  by  lateral  slits  instead  of 
terminal  teeth. 

Besides  our  own  species,  the  genus  only  comprises  a single  North  Ame- 
rican one. 

1.  "Water  Hottonia.  Hottonia  palustris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  364.  Water  Violet.  FeatJierfoil?) 

Stock  perennial  and  creeping,  with  whorled  leafy  branches  entirely  sub- 
merged ; the  leaves  alternate  and  deeply  pinnatifld,  with  narrow-linear  lobes. 
Erom  the  centre  of  the  whorl  a single,  erect,  leafless  flower- stem  arises  out 
of  the  water,  bearing  at  intervals  whorls  of  from  3 to  5 or  6 handsome, 
pale-purple  flowers,  on  short  pedicels,  each  with  a small  bract  at  its  base. 
Calyx  of  5 deep,  linear  divisions.  Corolla  with  a straight  tube,  rather 
shorter  or  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  a broad,  5-lobed  limb. 

In  pools  and  channels,  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  but  not  extending 
to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Very  local  in  western  England  and  in  Ireland,  more 
common  in  the  central  and  eastern  districts,  and  not  found  in  Scotland. 
FI.  early  summer. 


II.  PRIMROSE.  PEIMULA. 

Herbs,  with  radical  leaves;  the  flowers  either  solitary  or  in  a terminal 
umbel,  on  leafless,  radical  peduncles.  Calyx  tubular  or  campanulate,  with 
5 teeth  or  lobes  not  reaching  to  the  base.  Corolla  with  a straight  tube,  and 
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a spreading,  5-lobed  limb,  each  lobe  often  notched  or  2-cleft.  Capsule  open- 
ing at  the  top  in  5 teeth. 

A genus  widely  spread  in  Europe  and  northern  and  central  Asia,  contain- 
ing many  alpine  species,  one  of  which  reappears  in  Antarctic  America. 
Leaves  rather  large,  wrinkled,  light  green.  Lobes  of  the  corolla 


sUghtly  notched 1.  Common  P. 

Peduncles  apparently  radical,  and  one-flowered Var.  a.  Frimrose. 

Peduncles  bearing  an  umbel  of  several  flowers. 

Limb  of  the  corolla  small  and  concave Far.  b.  Cowslip. 

Limb  of  the  corolla  broad  and  flat Far.  c.  Oxlip. 


Leaves  small,  not  wrinkled,  covered  underneath  as  well  as  the  calyx 

with  a white  meal.  Corolla  small,  the  lobes  deeply  notched  . . 2.  Mealy  P. 

1.  Common  Primrose.  Primula  veris,  Linn. 

Stock  perennial  and  tufted.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  usually  about  3 
inches  long,  of  a pale  green,  sligiitly  toothed  and  much  wrinkled.  Calyx 
tubular,  half  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  length.  CoroUa  usually  yellow  or 
straw-coloured ; the  tube  nearly  as  long  or  longer  than  the  calyx ; the  limb 
deeply  5-lobed,  each  lobe  shortl}'^  notched.  Stamens  included  in  the  tube. 

In  meadows,  open  woods,  and  hedge-banks,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia. 
FI.  sjpring.  It  occurs  commonly  in  three  different  forms,  originally  united 
by  Linngeus  under  one  botanical  species,  but  since  his  days  considered  by  most 
botanists  as  so  many  distinct  and  constant  species,  although  more  recent  in- 
vestigation has  shown  that  Linnaeus’s  views  were  correct.  The  Polyanthuses 
of  our  gardens  are  cultivated  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  three  indi- 
genous races  are : 

a.  The  Primrose  {P.  vulgaris,  Eng.  Rot.  t.  4) . More  or  less  hairy.  Pe- 
duncles apparently  all  radical,  as  long  as  the  leaves,  each  bearing  a single 
large  flower,  with  a broad  flat  limb.  Calyx-teeth  narrow  and  pointed.  If 
closely  examined  the  peduncles  will,  however,  be  seen  really  to  spring  from 
an  umbel,  of  which  the  common  stalk  is  so  short  as  to  be  concealed  by  the 
base  of  the  leaves. — On  hedge-banks  and  in  rather  open  woods ; parti- 
cularly abundant  in  Britain,  and  extends  over  central  Europe  and  some 
mountainous  districts  of  southern  Europe,  wanting  in  north-eastern  Europe, 
and  not  recorded  from  the  Altai  or  from  Siberia. 

b.  The  Cowslip  {P.  veris,  Eng.  Rot.  t.  5).  Not  hairy,  but  often  covered 
with  a minute,  pale  down.  Flower-stalks  rising  above  the  leaves,  bearing  an 
umbel  of  flowers.  Calyx-teeth  usually  broad  and  obtuse.  Corolla  with  a 
concave  or  cup-shaped  limb,  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  Prim, rose,  but 
varying  in  size. — In  rather  dry  meadows  and  pastures,  abundant  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Caucasus  and  Altai,  and  ex- 
tending much  further  over  southern  Europe  than  the  other  varieties.  Not 
how’ever  an  Arctic  plant,  and,  in  Britain,  not  so  common  in  Scotland  as  in 
England. 

c.  The  Oxlip  {P.  elatior,  Eng.  Rot.  t.  513),  including  all  the  interme- 
diate forms  which  have  the  limb  of  the  corolla  broader  and  flatter  than  in 
the  Cowslip,  but  the  flowers  in  an  umbel  raised  above  the  ground,  and  usually 
above  the  leaves,  on  a common  peduncle.  Calyx  and  hairiness  partaking 
sometimes  of  those  of  the  Primrose,  sometimes  of  the  Coxvslip. — Usually  in 
moister  and  more  luxuriant  meadows  and  pastures  than  the  Cowslip,  in  less 
shady  situations  than  the  Primrose,  but  frequently  intermixed  with  cither 
or  with  both,  and  passing  gradually  info  the  one  or  the  other.  Geographicral’ 
range  nearly  that  of  the  Coivslij),  but  much  less  abundant,  except  in  some 
parts  of  central  Europe. 
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2.  Mealy  Primrose.  Primula  fariuosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  6.) 

Stock  tnfted  as  in  tlie  last,  but  the  leaves  much  smaller,  often  not  an  inch 
long,  glabrous  above,  and  usually  covered  underneath  with  a white,  mealy, 
minute  down,  also  observable  on  the  peduncle  and  calyx,  and  only  disap- 
pearing on  a few  very  luxuriant  specimens  grown  in  the  shade.  Peduncle 
much  larger  than  the  leaves,  with  a compact  umbel  of  small,  pale-lilac 
flowers,  with  a yellow  eye ; the  lobes  of  the  corolla  rather  narrow,  and  deeply 
notched. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  all  the  great  mountain -ranges  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  penetrating  far  into  the  Arctic  regions,  and  reappearing  in  Antarctic 
America.  Not  uncommon  in  northern  England,  and,  although  more  rare  in 
Scotland,  it  is  found  even  in  the  extreme  north,  but  not  rotorded  from 
Ireland.  Specimens  from  northern  Scotland,  with  broader  leaves,  and  sliorter 
and  broader  lobes  to  the  corolla,  have  been  distinguished  under  the  name 
of  the  Scotch  P.  (P.  scotica^  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2608) . 


III.  CYCLAMEN.  CYCLAMEN. 

Perennial,  with  a globular,  tuberous  rootstock,  and  radical  leaves,  and 
one-flowered  peduncles.  Calyx  5-lobed.  Corolla  with  a campanulate  tube, 
and  5 lobes  closely  reflexed  over  the  calyx.  Capsule  globular,  opening  in 
5 valves. 

A very  distinct  genus,  comprising  but  few  species,  from  southern  Europe 
and  western  Asia. 

1.  Common  Cyclamen.  Cyclamen  europseum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  548.  C.  hedercefolimn,  Brit.  El.) 

Bootstock  forming  a tuber,  varymg  from  ^ to  near  2 inches  diameter, 
aceording  to  age  and  station.  Leaves  on  long  stalks,  heart-shaped,  more  or 
less  angular  and  toothed;  often  of  a purple  or  violet  colour  underneath. 
Peduncles  radical,  spirally  rolled  inwards  after  flowering,  so  as  to  bury  the 
capsules  in  the  earth.  Flower  rather  large,  white  or  rose-coloured,  fragrant 
or  scentless,  drooping  from  the  summit  of  the  peduncle,  with  the  oval  or 
oblong  lobes  of  the  corolla  turned  upwards. 

In  woods,  on  banks,  and  under  rocks,  in  southern  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  and,  having  been  loiag  cultivated  in  flower-gardens,  has  established 
itself  in  a few  localities  in  southern  and  eastern  England.  FI.  autumn.  In 
its  native  country  it  varies  much  in  foliage,  in  the  precise  shape  of  the  orifice 
of  the  tube  and  of  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  flower- 
ing ; and  it  is  believed  that  two  at  least  of  the  supposed  species  founded  upon 
these  differences,  have  been  gathered  in  England  apparently  wild.  Between 
ten  and  twenty  forms,  mostly  varieties  of  the  common  (7.,  are  in  cultivation. 


IV.  LYSIMACHIA.  LYSIMACHIA. 

* Perennials,  with  erect  or  trailing  stems,  opposite  or  whorled  leaves  ; tlie 
flowers  usually  yellow,  either  solitary  on  axillary  pedicels  or  collected  in  ter- 
minal racemes  or  clusters.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  rotate  or  campa- 
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nulate,  deeply  5-lobed.  Stamens  5.  Capsule  opening  in  5 or  10  valves. 
Occasionally  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  in  sixes  instead  of  fives. 

A considerable  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America. 

Stems  erect.  Peduncles  many-flowered. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate.  Flowers  in  short  terminal  panicles.  Lobes 

of  the  corolla  broad 1.  Common  L. 

Leaves  lanceolate.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes.  Lobes  of  the  co- 
rolla narrow  and  short 2.  Tufted  L. 

Stems  procumbent  or  trailing.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  axillary. 

Flowers  small,  rotate.  Calyx-segments  very  narrow 4.  Wood  L. 

Flowers  large,  almost  campanulate.  Calyx-segments  broad  . . .3.  Moneywort  L. 

Besides  the  above,  the  fringed  L.  {L.  ciliata,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2922),  a 
North  American  species,  has  been  gathered  apparently  wild  in  Cumberland 
and  near  hWmbarton.  It  is  an  erect  plant,  like  the  common  i.,  but  with 
fewer  flowers  on  longer  pedicels,  the  coroUa  more  rotate  and  paler  coloured, 
fringed  at  the  edge,  and  the  stamens  free  and  spreading.  ^ 

1.  Common  Lysimachia.  Lysimacliia  vulgaris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  761.  Loosestrife}) 

Stem  erect,  branched,  2 to  3 feet  high,  and  more  or  less  downy.  Leaves  / 
usually  in  whorls  of  3 or  4,  rather  large,  broadly  lanceolate  or  nearly  ovate./ 
Flowers  in  short,  compound  racemes  or  panicles,  in  the  upper  axils  and  at 
the  summit  of  the  branches,  forming  a terminal,  leafy  panicle.  Segments  of 
the  calyx  lanceolate  and  pointed,  varying  much  in  breadth,  and  more  or  less 
ciliate  on  the  edges.  Corolla  yellow,  rather  campanulate  than  rotate,  deeply 
divided  into  5 broad  lobes.  Stamens  connected  at  the  base  into  a cup  en- 
closing the  ovary. 

On  shady  banks,  and  along  streams,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Caucasus  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  reappearing 
in  Australia.  Erequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  less  so  in  Scotland. 

FI.  summer.,  rather  late.  The  shotted  L.  {L.  punctata)  is  a marked  variety 
of  this  species,  not  uncommon  in  Gferniany  and  south-eastern  Europe,  and 
occurring,  mixed  with  the  common  form,  in  north-western  England  and 
south-western  Scotland.  It  has  the  pedicels  usually  1-flowered  in  the  axils 
of  the  stem-leaves,  the  sepals  rather  narrower,  and  the  lobes  of  the  corolla 
fringed  with  minute  glandular  hairs ; but  none  of  these  characters  are 
constant. 

2.  Tufted  Iiysimachia.  Lysimachia  th3rrsiflora,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  176.) 

Stem  erect,  simple,  1 to  2 feet  high,  sometimes  slightly  downy.  Leaves 
sessile,  lanceolate,  2 to  3 inches  long.  Flowers  small  and  yellow,  in  dense 
axillary  racemes,  more  or  less  pedunculate,  but  always  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  Sepals  and  petals  narrow,  the  stamens  and  styles  very  prominent, 
and  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  as  often  in  sixes  as  in  fives. 

On  wet  banks,  and  along  streams,  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  and 
northern  Asia  and  America,  extending  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Very  local  in 
Britain,  and  chiefly  in  northern  England  and  central  Scotland.  FI. 
summer, 

3.  Moneywort  liysimachia.  Iiysimachia  nummularia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  528.) 

Stems  prostrate,  trailing  to  the  length  of  1 or  2 feet,  often  rooting  at  the 
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nodes.  Leaves  opposite,  broadly  ovate  or  rounded,  very  obtuse,  on  short 
stalks.  Flowers  yellow,  large  and  handsome,  on  axillary  peduncles,  not  so 
long  as  the  leaves ; the  divisions  of  the  calyx  broadly  ovate  and  pointed  ; 
the  corolla  concave,  deeply  divided  into  5 ovate  lobes.  Stamens  erect  in  the 
centre,  with  the  filaments  slightly  connected  at  the  base. 

On  banks,  under  hedges,  and  in  moist  pastures,  all  over  Europe,  except 
the  extreme  nortli,  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus.  Common  in  England, 
extending  apparently  to  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  rare  in  Ireland. 
FLsumm^r  a^  autumn.  ^ 

4.  "Wood  Zjysimacliia.  Lysixnacliia  nemorum,  Linn. " ^ ^ 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  527.)  * 

A procumbent  plant,  with  the  habit  and  rotate  corolla  of  the  common 
Pimpernel.,  but  with  the  yellow  fiowers  and  the  capsule  of  a Lysimachia. 
Stem  slender,  often  rooting  at  the  base,  6 inches  to  a foot  long.  Leaves  op- 
posite, broadly  ovate,  on  short  stalks.  Pedicels  slender,  axillary,  rather 
longer  than  the  leaves,  each  with  a single,  rather  small  fiower.  Calyx- 
segments  narrow  and  pointed.  Corolla  rotate,  of  a bright  yellow.  Stamens 
quite  free,  with  slender  filaments.  As  the  capsule  ripens,  the  pedicels  roll 
round,  as  in  i\xe  field  Pimpernel. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  not  uncommon  in  western  Europe,  extending 
far  northward  in  Scandinavia,  and  eastward  through  central  Europe  to 
Transylvania.  Grenerally  distributed  over  Britain.  FI.  all  summer. 


V,  TRIENTALS.  TEIENTALIS. 

A single  species,  only  distinguished  from  Lysimachia  by  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent habit,  and  by  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  usually  in  sevens  instead 
of  in  fives,  although  these  numbers  are  not  quite  constant. 

1.  Common  Trientale.  Trientalis  europsea,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  15.) 

Bootstock  perennial  and  slightly  creeping.  Stems  erect,  simple,  3 to  6 
inches  high,  bearing  at  the  top  a tuft  or  irregular  whorl  of  5 or  6 leaves, 
varying  from  obovate  to  lanceolate,  usually  pointed,  the  largest  near  2 inches 
long,  with  2 or  3 small  alternate  leaves  below  the  whorl.  From  the  centre 
of  the  leaves  arise  from  1 to  4 slender  pedicels,  about  as  long  as  the  leaves, 
each  terminated  by  a single  flower,  white  Or  pale  pink,  with  a yellow  ring, 
rather  larger  than  in  the  wood  Lysimachia.  Calyx-segments  narrow.  Co- 
rolla rotate.  Stamens  with  slender  filaments,  and  short,  recurved  anthers. 

In  woods,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  reappearing 
here  and  there  in  mountain  woods  of  central  Europe.  Common  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  more  rare  in  the  north  of  England,  and  unknown  in 
Ireland.  FI.  early  summer. 


yi.  GIiAXTX.  HLAUX. 

A single  species,  distinguished  from  all  Primulacece  by  the  absence  of  any 
real  corolla,  the  coloured  campanulate  calyx  assuming  the  appearance  of 
one,  the  stamens  alternating  with  its  lobes.  Capsule  opening  in  4 valves. 


PEIMULACEJ3. 
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1.  Sea  Glaux.  Glaux  maritima,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  13.  Sea  MilTcwort.  Blach  Saltwort.) 

A loLW,  decumbent,  branching  perennial,  glabrous  and  often  slightly  suc- 
culent, from  3 to  4 or  5 rarely  6 inches  high,  with  a more  or  less  creeping 
rootstock.  Leaves  small,  mostly  opposite,  sessile,  ovate  or  oblong,  and 
entire.  Flowers  of  a pale  pink  colour,  not  2 lines  long.  Calyx  deeply  5- 
lobed.  Stamens  about  the  same  length,  with  slender  filaments  and  small 
anthers. 

On  sands,  salt-marshes,  and  muddy  places,  near  the  sea,  in  Europe, 
northern  Asia,  and  America,  extending  to  the  salt  tracts  and  inland  seas  of 
central  Asia.  Common  on  the  British  coasts.  FI.  summer. 


yii.  pimpbrnbij.  anaoallis. 

Procumbent  or  creeping  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  opposite  axillary 
flowers  on  slender  pedicels.  Calyx  deeply  cleft  into  5 narrow  segments. 
Corolla  5-cleft,  rotate  or  campanulate.  Stamens  5.  Capsule  opening 
transversely  by  a circular  fissure  across  the  middle. 

A sm.all  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  central  Asia, 
with  one  South  American  species. 


Annual.  Corolla  rotate,  blue  or  red 1.  Common  F. 

Perennial.  CoroUa  campanulate,  of  a delicate  pale  pink  .....  2.  Bog  P. 


1.  Common  Pimpernel.  Anag^allis  arvensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  529.  Shepherd^ s Weather-glass?) 

A neat,  much  branched,  procumbent  annual,  6 inches  to  near  a foot  long, 
with  opposite,  broadly  ovate,  sessile,  and  entire  leaves.  Pedicels  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  leaves,  and  rolled  back  as  the  capsule  ripens.  Calyx- 
divisions  pointed.  Corolla  rotate,  usually  of  a bright  red  within,  but  occa- 
sionally pale  pink,  or  white,  or  bright  blue. 

A very  common  weed  of  cultivation,  in  cornfields,  gardens,  waste  places, 
etc.,  all  over  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  has 
accompanied  man  in  his  migrations  over  a great  part  of  the  globe.  FI.  the 
whole  season.  The  blue  variety,  by  some  ranked  as  a species  (A.  ccsrulea, 
Eng.  Bot.  t.  1823),  is  as  common  in  central  and  southern  Europe  as  the  red 
one,  but  with  us  it  is  rare. 

2.  Bo^  Pimpernel.  Ana^allis  tenella,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  530.) 

A delicate,  slender,  creeping  perennial,  only  a few  inches  long,  with  very 
small,  orbicular,  opposite  leaves.  Flowers  very  elegant,  of  a pale  pink,  on 
long,  slender  pedicels.  Segments  of  the  calyx  pointed  but  short.  CoroUa 
narrow-campanulate,  of  a very  delicate  texture,  and  deeply  5-cleft.  Stamens 
erect  in  the  centre,  with  very  woolly  filaments. 

On  wet,  mossy  banks,  and  bogs,  chiefly  along  rivulets,  throughout  western 
Europe,  extending  eastward  to  north-western  Germany,  Tyrol,  and  here  and 
there  round  the.  Mediterranean.  Spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Britain 
but  chiefly  in  the  west,  from  Cornwall  to  Shetland,  and  in  Ireland.  FL 
summer. 
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YIII.  CENTUNCUI.E.  CENTUNCULUS. 

Small,  slender  annuals,  with  minute  axillary  flowers,  differing  from  Pim- 
pernel in  their  alternate  leaves,  and  in  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  in  fours 
instead  of  in  fives. 

Besides  our  own  species,  the  genus  contains  but  very  few,  all  from 
America. 

1.  Small  Centuncule.  Centunculus  minimus^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  531.  Chajfkveed.) 

Stem  often  under  an  inch  and  seldom  3 inches  high,  branched  at  the  base 
only.  Leaves  ovate,  1 to  2 lines  long.  Flowers  almost  sessile,  shorter  than 
the  leaves.  • Calyx-divisions  linear.  Corolla  pink,  very  minute.  Capsule 
opening  transversely  as  in  Pimpernel. 

In  moist,  sandy  or  gravelly  places,  ranging  over  Europe,  Russian  Asia, 
northern  and  even  tropical  America,  but  everywhere  thinly  scattered  or 
frequently  overlooked.  Indicated  in  several  localities  in  England,  southern 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


IX.  SAM  OLE.  SAMOLIJS. 

Herbs,  with  alternate  leaves  and  flowers,  in  terminal  racemes.  Calyx 
campanulate,  partially  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  ovary,  with  5 teeth  or 
lobes.  Corolla  with  a short  tube,  5 spreading  lobes,  and  a small  scale  be- 
tween each  lobe,  alternating  with  the  stamens.  Capsule  inferior,  opening  in 
5 valves. 

A small  genus,  belonging,  with  the  exception  of  our  own  species,  exclu- 
sively to  the  southern  hemisphere. 

1.  Brookweed  Samole.  Samolus  Valerandi,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  703.  BrooJcweed.) 

A glabrous,  bright  green  annual  or  perennial,  with  a tuft  of  obovate  aiid 
speading  radical  leaves.  Flowering  stems  3 or  4 inches  to  near  a foot 
high,  slightly  branched,  bearing  a few  obovate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  loose 
racemes  of  small  white  flowers.  Pedicels  rather  long,  with  a green  bract 
a little  above  the  middle.  Capsules  small,  globular,  crowned  by  the  short, 
broad  teeth  of  the  calyx. 

Generally  diffused  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  most  abundant  in  maritime 
sands  and  marshes,  but  in  many  countries  found  also  far  inland.  In  Bri- 
tain, almost  always  near  the  sea,  and  chiefly  along  the  west  coast.  FI. 
summer  and  atdumn. 


XLYI.  THE  PINGUICULA  FAMILY.  LENTIBULACE^. 

Marsli  or  aquatic  plants,  with  radical  or  floating  leaves  (or 
sometimes  none),  and  very  irregular  flowers,  either  solitary  or 
several  in  a raceme,  on  leafless,  radical  or  terminal  peduncles. 
Calyx  variously  divided.  Corolla  2-lipped,  projecting  at  the 
base  into  a pouch  or  spur.  Stamens  2.  Ovary  and  capsule 
1-celled,  wdth  several  seeds  attached  to  a central  placenta. 


LENTIBULACE^. 
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A family  of  very  few  genera,  dispersed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe. 
Their  spurred  flowers  have  a general  resemblance  to  those  of  lAnaria  in 
the  Scrophularia  family,  next  to  which  they  might  perhaps  be  better  placed, 
although  the  ovary  and  capsule  are  those  of  the  Primrose  family,  with  which 
botanists  more  generally  associate  them. 


Calyx  4-  or  5-lobed.  Leaves  entire,  radical 1.  Butterwoet. 

Calyx  2-lobed.  Leaves  floating,  much  divided 2.  Bladderwort. 


I.  BUTTERWORT.  PINaUICULA. 

Plants  growing  in  hogs  or  on  wet  rocks,  with  radical,  entire  leaves,  and 
yellow  or  purple  flowers,  on  leafless  radical  peduncles.  Calyx  with  4 or 
5 teeth  or  lobes,  arranged  in  two  lips.  Corolla  spurred,  with  a broad,  open 
mouth ; the  upper  lip  short,  broad,  and  2-lobed ; the  lower  one  much  longer, 
broadly  3-lobed.  Capsule  opening  in  2 or  4 valves. 

The  genus  is  limited  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Flojvers  violet-purple,  often  large.  Spur  long,  slender,  and  nearly 

straight 1.  Common  B. 

Flowers  yellow  or  pale-coloured.  Spur  sniall,  conical  or  curved. 

Spur  very  short,  nearly  straight.  Middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip  of 

the  coroUa  much  longer  than  the  others.  Upper  lip  short  . . 2.  Alpine  B. 

Spur  curved.  Lobes  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  nearly  equal,  and 

scarcely  longer  than  the  upper  lip  3.  Pale  B. 

1.  Common  Butterwort.  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  70.) 

Leaves  spreading,  ovate  or  broadly  oblong,  of  a hght  green,  somewhat 
succulent,  and  covered  with  little  crystalline  points,  which  give  them  a wet, 
clammy  appearance.  Flower-stalks  3 to  5 inches  high,  with  a single  hand- 
some, bluish-purple  flower ; the  broad,  campanulate  throat  of  the  corolla 
attached  laterally  to  the  receptacle,  and  projected  below  into  a slender 
spur  about  its  own  length ; the  lobes  broad,  the  2 upper  ones  (next  the 
calyx)  considerably  shorter  than  the  3 lower  ones.  Capsule  ovate,  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

Along  mountain  rills  and  on  wet  rocks,  in  northern  Europe,  all  round 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  along  the  mountain-ranges  of  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  western  hilly  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.  JFl.  summer^  commencing 
very  early.  A large-flowered  and  very  handsome  variety,  with  broader 
lobes  to  the  corolla,  (P.  grandijlora.^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2184)  occurs  in  the  bogs 
of  south-western  Ireland,  and  here  and  there  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  where  however  it  passes  gradually  into  the  commoner 
form. 

2.  Alpine  Butterwort.  Finguicula  alpina,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2747.) 

Generally  a smaller  plant  than  the  common  J3.,  with  much  smaller  flowers, 
of  a pale  yellow  or  slightly  purplish  colour.  The  spur  is  short  and  obtuse, 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla  unequal  and  broad,  the  middle  one  of  the  lower  lip 
mueh  longer  and  broader  than  the  two  lateral  ones. 

A very  northern  or  high  alpine  plant,  common  in  the  Arctic  regions  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  along  the  higher  ranges  of  central  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia.  In  Britain  it  has  only  been  found  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scot- 
land. FI.  early  summer. 
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3.  Pale  Butterwort.  Pinguicula  lusitanica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  145.) 

Leaves  of  the  common  j5.,  but  usually  smaller.  Peduncles  very  slender, 
with  a pale  yellow  flower,  tinged  with  lilac,  still  smaller  than  in  the  al- 
pine B. ; the  spur  always  much  curved,  rather  larger  in  proportion  than 
in  the  alpine  jB.,  but  much  shorter  than  in  the  common  B. ; the  lips  of  the 
corolla  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  the  lobes  of  the  lower  one  almost  equal 
in  breadth.  Capsule  globular. 

A west  European  plant,  common  in  the  bogs  of  Portugal  and  western 
Spain,  and  France,  and  extending  to  Ireland,  the  south  and  south-west  of 
England,  and  west  of  Scotland.  FI.  all  summer. 


II.  BI.ABDBRWORT.  UTKICULABIA. 

Some  exotic  species  are  marsh  plants,  either  leafless  or  with  entire  radical 
leaves  and  1-flowered  peduncles  ; the  European  ones  are  all  floating  plants, 
without  real  roots  at  the  time  of  flowering,  but  with  long,  root-like,  capil- 
lary branches  or  rootstocks,  aU  submerged  ; their  leaves  divided  into  short 
capillary  segments,  interspersed  with  little  bladders  or  vesicles,  full  of  air. 
Flowers  in  a terminal  raceme,  on  a leafless  flower-stem  arising  out  of  the 
water  from  a tuft  of  the  floating  branches.  Calyx  deeply  2-lobed.  Co- 
rolla spurred  as  in  Butterwort,  but  the  mouth  is  closed  or  nearly  so  by  the 
convex  palate,  the  lobes  of  the  lips  being  turned  back.  Capsule  globular, 
opening  in  2 valves. 

A considerable  genus,  dispersed  over  nearly  the  whole  world. 

Flowers  of  a n'ch  yellow,  about  6 to  8 lines  long.  Spur  conical ....  1.  Common  JB. 
Flowers  of  a pale  yellow,  not  4 lines  long.  Spur  very  short 2.  Lesser  JB. 

1.  Common  Bladderwort.  Utricularia  vulgaris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  253.) 

The  root-like  floating  branches  often  extend  to  a length  of  6 inches  to 
a foot  or  more,  bearing  numerous  capillary,  much  divided  leaves,  from  ^ to 
1 inch  long,  and  more  or  less  interspersed  with  little  green  vesicles.  Flower- 
stems  6 to  8 inches  high,  bearing  a few  rather  large  yellow  flowers.  Bracts 
at  the  base  of  the  pedicels,  and  lobes  of  the  calyx,  broad  and  thin.  Corolla 
with  a short,  conical,  more  or  less  curved  spur,  and  a broad,  convex  palate ; 
the  upper  lip  very  short,  scarcely  projecting  beyond  the  palate ; the  lower 
lip  much  longer,  thrown  back  from  the  palate  ; the  lateral  lobes  turned 
downwards. 

In  deep  pools,  and  water-channels,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  tropics.  Widely  distributed  over  Britain,  although 
not  a common  plant.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Lesser  Bladderwort.  Utricularia  minor,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  254.) 

Differs  chiefly  from  the  common  B.  in  the  small  size  of  all  its  parts.  The 
floating  branches  are  very  slender,  those  of  the  flowering  plant  usually  2 or 
3 inches  long,  but  when  barren  often  longer,  and  intricately  branched ; 
the  leaves  small,  very  fine,  with  few  forked  lobes,  and  seldom  more  than 
1 or  2 bladders  to  each,  or  often  without  any.  Flowers  scarcely  more  than 
half  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  B.,  of  a pale  yeUow,  with  the  lower  lip 
much  flatter ; the  spur  usually  reduced  to  a short,  broad  protuberance. 
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Appears  to  be  as  widely  spread  over  northern  and  central  Europe,  Rus- 
sian Asia,  and  northern  America  as  the  common  B.,  but  not  extending  so 
far  to  the  southward.  Rather  common  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  less  so  in 
England.  FI.  summer.  A third  species  is  usuall}'  described  under  the 
name  of  the  intermediate  B.  {TJ.  intermedia)^  in  which  some  of  the  floating 
branches  bear  crowded,  short,  but  much  branched  leaves  without  vesicles, 
whilst  others  have  either  vesicles  only,  or  rather  short,  simple  or  once  forked 
leaves  with  a single  vesicle,  and  the  flower  is  rather  larger  than  that  of  the 
lesser  B.,  with  a prominent  spur.  But  the  British  plants  which  I have 
seen  as  such,  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  barren  specimens  of  the  lesser  R:, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Continental  one  be  not  a mere  variety 
of  the  same  species.  The  plate  in  ‘ English  Botany,’  t.  2489,  is  taken  from 
a barren  British  specimen,  with  a flower  copied  from  a foreign  plate. 


XLYII.  THE  HOLLY  FAMILY.  AQUIFOLIACE^. 

A small  Order,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  limited  in 
Britain  to  a single  genus,  from  which  the  few  exotic  ones 
differ  slightly  in  the  number  of  parts  of  the  flower  and  fruit. 
They  all  nearly  approach  the  Celastrus  family,  hut  have  the 
petals  usually  united  into  a monopetalous  corolla,,  and  the 
stamens  inserted  on  its  base,  without  any  fleshy  disk  round 
the  ovary. 

I.  HOLLY.  ILEX. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  axillary  clus- 
ters. Calyx  of  4 or  rarely  5 small  teeth.  Corolla  regular,  deeply  divided 
into  as  many  segments  or  petals.  Stamens  as  many,  inserted  on  the  co- 
rolla, and  alternating  with  its  segments.  Ovary  sessile,  4-ceUed,  with  one 
])endulous  ovifle  in  each  cell,  and  crowned  by  4 minute  sessile  stigmas. 
Fruit  a berry,  or  rather  a small  drupe,  including  4 stones  or  nuts,  each 
containing  a single  seed. 

The  species  are  numerous  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, as  well  as  in  the  tropics,  but  reduced  to  very  few  in  the  more  tem- 
perate regions. 

1.  Common  Holly.  Ilex  Aquifolium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  496.) 

An  erect,  much  branched  evergreen  shrub  or  bushy  tree ; the  leaves 
shortly  stalked,  ovate,  thick  and  shining,  some  quite  entire,  others  much 
waved,  and  bordered  with  strong,  very  prickly,  coarse  teeth.  Flowers  white, 
in  dense  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Berries  bright  red  or  yellow. 

Common  in  hedges  and  woods  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  and  in 
central  Asia,  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Himalaya,  but  will  not  bear  the 
winters  of  north-eastern  Europe  or  northern  Asia.  Extends  all  over  Bri- 
tain, except  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  Ft.  summer. 


The  Snowdrop-tree  {Halesia)  from  North  America,  and  the  Styrax  from 
south-eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  both  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in 
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our  shrubberies  and  plantations,  belong  to  the  small  Styrax  family,  which 
is  entirely  exotic.  It  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  calyx  often 
partially  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  corolla  monopetalous,  and  stamens, 
although  inserted  on  the  corolla,  usually  more  or  less  united  together. 


XLYIII.  THE  JESSAMINE  FAMILY.  JASMIXACE^. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  tall  climbers,  with  opposite  (or  in  a very 
few  exotic  species  alternate)  leaves,  entire  or  pinnate,  and 
flowers  usually  in  terminal  panicles  or  clusters.  Calyx  and 
corolla  regular,  each  of  4 or  5 divisions,  or  in  a few  species 
entirely  deficient.  Stamens  2.  Ovary  and  fruit  2-celled,  each 
cell  containing  1 or  2 seeds. 

An  Order  widely  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  globe,  readily 
known  by  the  two  stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla,  without  re- 
ference to  the  number  of  its  divisions.  It  is  commonly  divided  into  two  : 
— the  Olive  tribe,  with  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  4 or  2,  and  valvate  in 

the  bud,  which  comprises  the  two  British  genera,  as  well  as  the  Olive 

{Olea)  and  the  Lilac  {Syringa),  Filarea  {Phillyrea),  Chionanthus,  and 
Forsythia  of  our  shrubberies  ; and  the  true  Jessamine  tribe,  consisting  of 
Jessamine'^x^^  some  other  small  exotic  genera,  which  have  5 or  more  divi- 
sions to  the  corolla,  overlapping  each  other  and  obliquely  twisted  in  the 
bud.  The  seeds  also  have  usually  a considerable  albumen  in  the  one  tribe 
and  httle  or  none  in  the  other,  but  this  difference  is  not  constant. 

Trees,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  a dry,  oblong,  linear  fruit 1.  Ash. 

Shrubs,  with  simple  leaves,  and  a berry 2.  Pkivet. 

I.  ASH.  FRAXINUS. 

Trees,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  a dry  fruit  produced  at  the  top  into  an 
oblong,  rather  firm  wing,  and  divided  at  the  base  into  two  cells,  each  con- 
taining a single  seed.  Calyx  and  corolla  either  none,  or  in  some  exotic 
species  4-lobed. 

A small  genus,  limited  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  without  the  tropics. 

1.  Common  Ash.  Fraxinus  excelsior,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1692.) 

A tall,  handsome  tree,  with  opposite,  deciduous,  pinnate  leaves,  consisting 
of  from  7 to  11  ovate-lanceolate,  toothed  segments.  The  flowers  ojDcn  before 
the  leaves,  and  appear  at  first  sight  like  clusters  of  stamens  issuing  from 
opposite  buds  along  the  last  year’s  shoots,  each  cluster  surrounded  by  a few 
small,  woolly  scales.  On  examination  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a num- 
ber of  pedicels,  arranged  in  a short  raceme,  each  pedicel  bearing  a pair  of 
sessile  anthers,  with  an  ovary  in  the  middle,  ending  in  a stoaight  style  with 
a thickened  stigma.  The  capsules,  commonly  called  keys,  are,  including 
the  wing,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long. 

In  woods,  throughout  temperate  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extending 
northwards  into  Scandinavia,  but  generally  replaced  in  southern  Europe  by 
a closely  allied  but  perhaps  distinct  species. 

Common  in  Britain,  and  truly  wild  excepting  in  the  northern  parts  of 
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Scotland,  where,  however,  it  bears  the  climate  in  plantations.  FI.  summer. 
A garden  variety  has  been  described  as  a distinct  British  species,  under  the 
name  of  F.  heteropTiylla  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2476),  and  several  American  species 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  our  plantations. 


II.  PRIVET.  LiaUSTEUM. 

Shrubs, 'with  opposite,  simple  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers.  Calyx 
slightly  4- toothed.  Corolla  4-lobed,  with  a short  tube.  Stamens  short. 
Fruit  a berry,  with  2 cells  and  1 or  2 seeds  in  each. 

Besides  our  own,  the  genus  contains  but  a small  number  of  species, 
chiefly  from  eastern  Asia,  some  of  which  are  in  cultivation  in  our  ga.’dens. 

1.  Common  Privet.  Liigustrum  vulgare^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  764.) 

A shrub,  attaining  6 to  8 feet  in  height,  with  long,  slender  branches. 
Leaves  nearly  evergreen,  lanceolate  or  oblong,  quite  entire,  and  shortly 
stalked.  Flowers  in  short,  compact  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Berries  black,  globular  or  somewhat  ovoid. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
penetrating  far  into  Scandinavia,  but  so  much  planted  in  hedges  and  orna- 
mental shrubberies  that  its  natural  limits  cannot  well  be  traced.  In  Bri- 
tain, common  in  southern  England  and  Ireland,  and  has  been  considered  as 
truly  wild  as  far  north  as  Durham  and  Yorkshire.  FI.  summer. 


XLIX.  THE  PERIWINKLE  FAMILY.  APOCYXACE^. 

A large  tropical  Order,  distinguished  from  the  Gentian  fa- 
mily chiefly  by  the  ovary  completely  divided  into  2 cells,  or 
more  frequently  into  2 distinct  carpels,  whilst  the  style,  or  at 
least  the  stigma,  is  entire. 

It  is  limited  in  Britain  to  the  single  species  FeriwinTcle,  but  is  represented 
in  our  planthouses  by  the  Oleander  {Nerium)  from  southern  Europe,  the 
ALlamandas,  Dipladenias,  etc.,  from  South  America,  Mandevilla^  and 
others,  from  tropical  Asia.  The  closely  allied  Asclepias  family,  which  is 
entmely  exotic,  but  includes  the  Periploca.,  Stapelias,  Hoyas,  Stephanotus^ 
etc.,  of  our  gardens  and  planthouses,  differs  ehiefly  in  the  curious  manner  in 
which  the  anthers  are  connected  with  the  stigma. 

I.  PERIWINKliE.  VINCA. 

Herbs,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves,  and  blue,  pink,  or  white  flowers,  grow- 
ing singly  on  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx  free,  deeply  divided  into  5 narrow 
divisions.  Corolla  with  a eylindrical  or  almost  campanulate  tube,  and  a 
flat,  spreading  limb,  with  5 broad,  oblique  segments,  twisted  in  the  bud. 
Stamens  5,  enclosed  in  the  tube.  Ovaries  2,  distinct  at  the  base  but  con- 
nected at  the  top  by  a single  style,  terminating  in  an  oblong  stigma,  con- 
traeted  in  the  middle.  Fruit  consisting  of  2 oblong  or  elongated  eapsules 
or  follicles^  each  of  a single  cell,  of  a gi’eeuish  colour,  diverging  as  they 
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ripen,  and  opening  by  a longitudinal  slit  on  the  inner  side.  Seeds  several, 
without  the  seed-down  of  many  exotic  genera  of  the  Order. 

Leaves  broadly  ovate,  and  segments  of  the  calyx  ciliate  on  their  mar- 
gins. Flowers  large  . 1.  Larger  P. 

Leaves  narrow-ovate,  and  calyxes  quite  glabrous.  Flowers  small  . . 2.  Lesser  P. 

The  V.  rosea^  a tropical  species  with  erect  stems,  is  often  cultivated  in 
our  hothouses. 

1.  Larger  Periwinkle.  Vinca  major,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  514.) 

A perennial,  with  a creeping  rootstock,  long,  trailing  barren  shoots,  and 
nearly  erect,  simple  flowering  stems,  about  a foot  high.  Leaves  broadly 
ovate,  evergreen,  and  shiniog,  but  bordered  by  minute  hairs.  Pedicels 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  Calyx-segments  narrow,  ciliate  on  the  edges.  Co- 
rolla large,  blue ; the  tube  broad,  almost  bell-shaped,  though  slightly  con- 
tracted at  the  mouth  ; the  lobes  broad,  almost  angular. 

In  woods  and  shady  banks,  in  soutli-central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  but,  having  been  long  cultivated  for  ornament,  and  spreading  with 
great  rapidity  by  its  rooting  stems,  it  has  established  itself  much  further 
north,  and  is  found  apparently  wild  in  many  parts  of  England,  where,  how- 
ever, it  seldom,  if  ever,  ripens  its  seed.  FL.  spring. 

2.  Lesser  Periwinkle.  Vinca  minor,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  917.) 

Diflers  from  the  last  in  its  smaller  size,  more  trailing  habit,  with  short, 
erect  flowering  stems ; in  its  narrower,  ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  which  are 
perfectly  glabrous  ; in  its  smaller  flower,  with  a more  open  tube  to  the  co- 
rolla, and  shorter  and  broader  segments  to  the  calyx,  without  any  hairs. 

Its  geographical  range  is  more  extended  than  that  of  the  greater  P., 
being  undoubtedly  wild  much  further  northwards,  and  more  abundant  in 
England,  but  yet,  like  that  species,  it  is  probably  with  us  an  introduced,  not 
a truly  indigenous  plant,  FI.  spring  and  summer. 


L.  THE  GENTIAN  FAMILY.  GIENTIANACE^. 

Herbs  more  or  less  bitter,  usually  glabrous,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  exotic  species  ; the  leaves  opposite  and  entire, 
without  stipules  ; the  flowers  in  terminal,  dichotomous  cymes 
or  panicles,  with  a single  flower  in  each  fork.  Calyx  of  4,  5, 
or  rarely  6 to  8 divisions.  Corolla  regular,  with  a straight  or 
open  tube,  sometimes  very  short,  and  a spreading  limb  of  as 
many  divisions  as  the  calyx,  usually  twisted  in  the  bud.  Sta- 
mens as  many  as  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  and  alternating 
with  them.  Ovary  of  a single  cell,  or  partially  divided  into  2. 
Capsule  opening  in  2 valves,  with  many  seeds. 

A rather  large  and  very  natural  Order,  extending  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  but  chiefly  in  temperate  or  mountain  regions,  some  species  ascending 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  vegetation. 
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Leaves  opposite.  Terrestrial  plants. 


Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  corolla  4. 

Flowers  very  small,  yellow 1.  Cicexdia. 

Flow'ers  rather  large,  blue Field  Gentian. 

Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  corolla  5 (sometimes  with  5 additional 
smaller  lobes) . 

Flowers  pink  or  red.  Calyx  divided  to  the  base.  Style  deci- 
duous   3.  Eeythk.®a. 

Flowers  blue.  Calyx  not  divided  below  the  middle.  Style  re- 
maining long  after  the  flowering  is  over 3.  Gentian. 

Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  corolla  usually  8.  CoroUa  yellow, 

rotate  . 4.  Chloea. 

Leaves  alternate.  Water  plants. 

Leaves  entire,  orbicular.  Flowers  yellow 6.  Limnanth. 

Leaves  with  3 leaflets..  Flowers  white,  fringed  within 5.,  Buckbean. 


I.  CICBMDIA.  CICENDIA. 

Very  small  annuals,  differing  from  Gentian  in  their  deciduous  style,  and 
from  JErythrcea  in  the  short,  broad  tube  of  the  corolla,  with  the  parts  of  the 
flowers  in  fours  instead  of  flves.  The  few  species  are  all  European. 

Stems  simple  or  with  few  erect  branches.  Calyx-teeth  broad  and 


short  1.  Slender  C. 

Stems  much  branched.  Calyx-segments  linear 3.  Dwarf  C. 


1.  Slender  Cicendia.  Cicendia  filiformis,  Keichb. 

{JSxacum  jiliforme.,  Bot.  t.  235.) 

A slender  annual,  about  2 inches  high,  with  a few  pairs  of  small,  narrow 
leaves,  chiefly  near  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  either  simple  and  1-flowered 
or  divided  into  2 or  3 branches,  each  with  a single  small  yellow  flower. 
Calyx  campanulate,  with  4 broad,  short  lobes  j limb  of  the  corolla  also  4- 
cleft.  Capsule  globular,  l-celled.. 

In  moist,  sandy  situations,  common  in  western  France  and  Spain,  ex- 
tending northward  to  Denmark,  and  eastward  in  southern  Europe  to  Sicily 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  south- 
western counties  of  England.  FI.  mmmer. 

2.  Dwarf  Cicendia.  Cicendia  pusilla,  Griseb. 

(6’.  Candollii^  Bab.  Man.) 

Usually  a Still  smaller  plant  than  the  slender  C.,  and  much  more  branched, 
but  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  pink,  white,  or  pale  yellow  flowers,  with  the 
calyx  divided  to  the  base  into  narrow  segments,  instead  of  the  short,  broad 
teeth  of  the  slender  C. 

In  moist,  sandy  situations,  in  France,  Spain,  and  here  and  there  in  the 
west  Mediterranean  region,  and  has  been  fomid  in  Guernsey  by  Captain 
Gosselin  (Bab.  Man.).  FI.  summer. 


II.  ERYTHRJEA.  EBYTnKiEA. 

Annuals,  with  pink,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  pale  yellow  flowers,  differ- 
ing from  Gentian  by  their  more  deeply  divided  calyx,  their  deciduous  style, 
their  anthers,  wliich  become  more  or  less  spirally  twisted  after  shedding 
their  pollen,  and  by  the  capsule  in  which  the  seed-bearing  edges  of  the 
valves  meet  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  divide  it  more  completely  into  2 cells  than 
in  most  others  of  the  family. 
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1.  Common  Erythrsea.  Erythrsea  Centaurium,  Pers. 

{CJiironia,  T-ng.  Pot.  t.  417.  Centaury.') 

An  erect  annnal,  from  an  inch  or  two  to  a foot  high,  usually  much 
branched  in  the  upper  part.  Lower  leaves  usually  broadly  ovate,  forming  a 
spreading  radical  tuft ; the  upper  ones  in  distant  pairs,  varying  from  ovate  or 
oblong  to  narrow-linear.  Flowers  pink  or  red,  usually  numerous,  in  a ter- 
minal, repeatedly-forked  cyme  or  panicle.  Calyx-segments  5,  narrow-hnear. 
Corolla  with  a slender  tube,  and  a spreading,  5-cleft  limb. 

In  dry  pastures,  and  sandy  places,  on  banks,  roadsides,  etc. ; widely  spread 
over  Europe  and  central  Asia,  extending  northward  to  south  Sweden.  Com- 
mon in  Britain,  excepting  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  almost  con- 
fined to  the  coast.  FI.  all  summer.  It  varies  much  in  the  size  and  breadth 
of  the  foliage  and  flowers,  and  has  been  subdivided  into  2,  3,  or  even  6 or  7 
supposed  species,  which  however  run  into  one  another  so  much  that  no  pre- 
cise limits  can  be  assigned  them.  The  most  prominent  forms  or  varieties 
in  Britain  are : 

a.  La^’ge-jiovoered  F.  Tall,  not  much  branched,  with  a compact  cyme 
and  large  flowers ; the  tube  of  the  coroUa  long  and  the  lobes  ovate. 

b.  Common  F.  {F.  f ulchella.,  Brit.  FI.)  More  branched,  with  numer- 
ous flowers ; the  tube  of  the  corolla  not  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  and 
the  lobes  of  the  limb  narrow. 

c.  Broad-leaved  F.  {Chironia  ‘pulc'hella,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  458,  and  F.  lati- 
folia^  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2719.)  Including  all  the  dwarf  forms  with  rather 
large  flowers  and  broad  leaves. 

d.  Linear  F.  {Chironia  littoralis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2305.  F.  linariifolia, 
Brit.  FI.) 

Much  branched,  usually  small,  with  very  narrow  leaves  and  rather  large 
flowers.  The  two  last  varieties  are  most  frequent  near  the  sea,  where  they 
both,  as  well  as  the  small-flowered  varieties,  will  often  dwindle  down  to  a 
simple  stem  half  an  inch  high,  with  a single  flower. 


III.  GENTIAN.  aENTIANA. 

Herbs,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves,  and  (in  the  British  species)  blue 
flowers,  either  solitary  and  terminal  or.  in  pyramidal  or  oblong  panicles,  the 
lower  ones  often  axillary.  Calyx  tubular,  often  strongly  angled,  with  5, 
rarely  4 lobes  seldom  reaching  below  the  middle.  Corolla  with  a cyhndrical 
t>r  narrow-campanulate  tube,  and  spreading  limb,  divided  into  5 or  rarely  4 
lobes,  and  occasionally  5 additional  ones  in  the  angles.  Style  remaining  at- 
tached to  the  capsule  after  the  flower  fades.  Capsule  1-celled,  the  placentas 
not  meeting  in  the  centre. 

A numerous  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  especially  in 
mountainous  districts,  and  in  the  higher  ranges  of  both  the  new  and  old 
world,  penetrating  into  the  tropics.  One  very  common  Swiss  species,  as 
well  as  several  other  exotic  ones,  have  yellow  flowers,  but  blue  is  the  prevail- 
ing colour  in  the  genus. 


Corolla  fringed  at  the  throat  with  long  hairs. 

Calyx-lobes  4,  two  of  them  broadly  ovate 5.  Field  G. 

Calyx-lobes  5,  all  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear 4.  Autumn  G. 

Corolla  not  fringed  at  the  throat. 


Stem  6 inches  to  a foot  high.  Corolla- tube  above  an  inch  long  . . . \.  Marsh  G. 
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Stem  dwnrf,  seldom  aboTe  3 or  411101163.  Corolla  an  inch  long  or  less, 
with  small  lobes  between  the  larger  ones. 

Tufted  perennial,  with  1-flowered  stems  and  a broad  limb  to  the 

corolla 2.  Spring  Q. 

Branched  annual,  with  several  flowers  and  a small  limb  to  the  corolla  3.  Small  G. 

The  Gentianella  of  our  gardens  is  the  Gentiana  acaulis,  a mountain  spe- 
cies, very  common  in  central  Europe,  but  not  a pa,tive  of  Britain.  ♦ ' 

1.  lyiarsb.  Gentian.  Gentiana  Pneumonanthej  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  20.)  / -'V 

Bootstock  perennial.  Stems  simple,  erect,  6 inches  to  a foot  or  more  high. 
Lower  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  the  upper  ones  nearly  linear,  all  obtuse 
and  rather  thick.  Flowers  neaidy  sessile,  in  opposite  pairs  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves,  with  a terminal  one  close  between  the  last  pair.  Lobes  of 
the  calyx  narrow.  Corolla  an  inch  and  a half  or  more  long,  of  a deep  blue 
within,  with  5 greenish,  broad  lines  outside ; the  tube  without  hairs  at  the 
throat ; the  lobes  rather  short,  broad  and  spreading. 

In  moist  heaths  and  pastures,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  more  frequent  in 
northern  than  in  central  or  southern  England,  but  not  a native  of  Scotland 
nor  recorded  from  Ireland.  FL  autmnn. 

2.  Spring  Gentian.  Gentiana  verna^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  493.) 

Stock  perennial  and  leafy,  densely  tufted,  often  spreading  to  4 or  5 inches 
in  diameter,  with  ovate  or  oblong  leaves.  Elower-stems  simple  and  numer- 
ous, sometimes  so  short  that  the  flowers  appear  sessile  on  the  tufts  of  leaves, 
sometimes  1 or  2 inches  long,  bearing  1 or  2 pairs  of  small  leaves,  and  a beau- 
tiful bright-blue  terminal  flower.  Calyx  very  angular,  with  lanceolate  teeth 
or  lobes.  Corolla-tube  cylindrical,  nearly  an  inch  long  ; the  limb  broad  and 
spreading,  with  ,5  ovate  lobes,  and  smaller  2-cleft  ones  between  them. 

One  of  the  most  common  species,  in  mountain  pastures,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Altai,  but  scarcely  extending  into 
northern  Grermany.  Rare  in  Britain,  apparently  confined  to  a few  localities 
in  northern  England  and  western  ^reland.  FI.  spring  or  early  summer. 

' 3.  Small  Gentian.  Gentiana  nivalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  896.) 

A slender,  erect,  leafy  annual,  sometimes  single-flowered  and  only  an  inch 
high,  but  more  frequently  2 to  4 inches  high  and  more  or  less  branched  ; 
each  branch  bearing  a single  blue  flower  much  like  that  of  the  spring  (?., 
but  considerably  smaller.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  but  little  more  than  6 
lines  long,  and  the  lobes  of  the  limb  not  2 lines,  broadly  ovate  and  pointed, 
with  very  small  2-clcft  ones  between  them. 

A high  alpine  plant,  not  uncommon  in  the  higher  mountain-ranges  of 
, central  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  extreme  north,  but  not  recorded  with  any 
certainty  as  extending  into  central  Asia.  Rare  in  Britain,  and  only  on  a 
few  of  the  higher  Scotch  mountains.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Autumn  Gentian.  Gentiana  Amarella,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  236.) 

An  erect,  much-branched  annual,  3 or  4 indies  to  near  a foot  high,  often 
assuming  a livid-green  or  purplish  tinge.  Leaves  ovate  or  lanceolate  ; the 
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flowers  numerous,  sometimes  much  crowded,  sometimes  forming  a loose, 
oblong,  leafy  panicle  of  a pale  purplish -blue,  and  varying  much  in  size.  Calyx 
divided  to  the  middle  into  5 narrow-lanceolate,  equal  or  shghtly  unequal 
lobes.  Corolla-tube  broad,  the  limb  spreading,  divided  into  5 ovate  or  ob- 
long lobes,  without  any  smaller  ones  between  them,  but  furnished  within- 
side,  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  with  a fringe  of  hairs  half  as  long  as  the 
lobes. 

In  ratlier  dry  hilly  pastures,  in  Europe  and  Kussian  Asia,  extending  to 
the  Arctic  Circle,  but  becoming  rather  a mountain  plant  in  southern  Europe. 
Diffused  over  the  greater  part  of  Britain.  FI.  end  of  summer  and  autumn. 
The  flowers  (including  the  limb)  vary  with  us  from  6 to  9 lines  in  length, 
more  rarely  attaining  an  inch,  whilst  in  some  Continental  specimens  they 
are  sometimes  yet  longer. 

5.  Field  Gentian..  Gentiana  campestris^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  237.) 

An  erect  annual,  much  resembling  at  first  sight  the  autumn  G^.,  but  usually 
rather  stouter,  more  branched,  and  more  crowded  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
though  seldom  above  6 inches  high;  and  it  is  easily  known  by  the  parts  of  the 
flower  being  in  fours,  not  in  fives,  and  by  two  of  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  being 
broadly  ovate,  overlapping  the  two  other  narrow  ones.  The  blue  fringe  of 
the  mouth  of  the  corolla  is  very  conspicuous. 

In  open  pastures,  and  commons,  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  but  not 
recorded  from  the  Caucasus  or  eastward  of  the  Ural.  More  frequent  in 
Britain  than  the  last  species.  Ft.  autumn. 


lY.  CHLOHA.  CHLORA. 

Glaucous  annuals,  with  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  deeply  divided  as  in 
Frythrcea,  but  into  8 lobes.  CoroUa-tube  very  short ; the  limb  spreading, 
8-lobed.  Stamens  8.  Style  persisting  on  the  capsule  as  in  Gentian. 

Besides  the  British  species,  the  genus  includes  one  or  two  south  European 
ones. 

1.  Perfoliate  Chlora.  Chlora  perfoliata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  60.  Yellowwort.) 

An  erect,  rather  stift’  annual,  2 or  3 inches  to  a foot  high,  of  a pale  glau- 
cous green.  Radical  leaves  in*  a spreading  tuft,  those  of  the  stem  in  dis- 
tant pairs,  broadly  connected  together  at  the  base,  so  that  the  stem  appears 
to  pass  through  them,  whence  the  specific  name.  Flowers  of  a bright  yel- 
low, in  rather  loose  terminal  cymes ; the  corolla  nearly  rotate. 

In  dry  pastures,  and  waste  places,  generally  confined  to  limestone  dis- 
tricts, in  western,  central,  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus.  In  Bri- 
tain, limited  to  the  southern  and  central  counties  of  England  and  Ireland. 
FI.  summer. 


Y.  BUCKBSAIiff.  MENYANTHES. 

A single  species,  distinguished  as  a genus  from  LimnantJi  by  its  compound 
leaves  and  the  capsule  opening  in  2 valves. 
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1.  Common  Suckbean.  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  495.  JBucTchean  or  Marsh  Trefoil.) 

An  aquatic  herb,  with  a creeping  rootstock  and  densely  matted  roots. 
Stem  short,  creeping  or  floating,  with  a dense  tuft  of  leaves,  consisting  each 
of  a long  stalk,  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  3 obovate  or  oblong  leaflets,  1 to 
inches  long.  Flowers  white,  tinged  externally  with  red,  in  an  oblong  ra- 
ceme, on  a peduncle  of  6 inches  to  a foot,  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the 
tuft  of  leaves.  Calyx  short,  with  rather  broad  green  lobes.  Corolla  cam- 
panulate,  deeply  5-lobed,  and  elegantly  fringed  on  the  inside  with  white 
filaments. 

In  wet  bogs,  and  shallow  ponds,  in  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and  North 
America,  extending  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Difiused  all  over  Britain.  FL 
summer,  rather  early. 


VI.  IiIMWAWTFI.  LIMNANTHEMUM. 

Aquatic  plants,  with  simple,  broad,  floating  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 
Calyx  5-cleft.  Corolla  nearly  rotate,  5-cleft,  slightly  fringed  withinside  at 
the  base.  Capsule  bursting  irregularly  w^hen  ripe. 

A small  genus,  represented  by  some  species  or  variety  in  the  fresh  waters 
of  most  of  the  temperate  or  tropical  parts  of  the  world. 

1.  Common  Limnanth.  Liimnanthemnm  nymphseoides.  Link. 

{Menyanthes,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  217.  Villarsia,  Brit.  El.) 

The  long  stems  creep  and  root  at  the  base,  branching  and  ascending  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  bearing  a single  leaf  at  each  upper  branch,  and  a 
terminal  floating  tuft  of  leaves  and  peduncles.  Leaves  on  long  stalks,  and 
deeply  cordate,  like  those  of  a Waterlily  on  a small  scale.  Peduncles  as 
long  as  the  leafstalks,  each  with  a single,  rather  large,  yellow  flower. 

In  ponds  and  still  waters,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Bussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north ; extending  eastward  to  China.  Found  in 
many  English  and  Irish  counties,  but  in  most  instances  introduced  as  an 
ornamental  plant.  FI.  summer. 


LI.  THE  POLEMOmUM  FAMILY.  POLEMONIACEiE. 

Herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  the  flowers  usually  in  terminal 
cymes  or  panicles.  Calyx  5-cleft  or  5-toothed.  Corolla  re- 
gular, 5-lobed,  the  lobes  twisted  in  the  bud.  Stamens  5,  in- 
serted in  the  tube,  and  alternating  with  the  lobes.  Ovary 
single,  3-celled,  with  several  or  rarely  a single  seed  in  each 
cell,  inserted  in  the  inner  angle.  Style  simple,  with  3 stig- 
matlc  lobes.  Capsule  3-celled,  opening  in  3 valves  by  slits 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  cells. 

A small  family,  spread  over  northern  Asia  and  America,  and  western 
South  America.  Besides  tlie  European  genus,  it  includes  the  Phloxes, 
Gilias,  and  Coliomias  of  our  flower-gardens,  as  well  as  the  shrubby  (Jantuas 
and  climbing  Cohaeas  of  our  planthouses. 
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L POI«KMONlU]y[.  POLEMONIUM. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  blue  or  white  flowers  in  terminal 
corymbs.  Calyx  S-lobed,  Corolla  with  a very  short  tube,  and  a broad, 
open,  5-cleft  limb.  Stamens  oblique,  their  filaments  dilated  into  hairy 
scales.  Capsule  with  several  seeds. 

A small  genus,  extending  all  round  the  northern  hemisphere,  chiefly  at 
high  latitudes. 

1.  Slue  Polemonium.  Polemonium  cseruleum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  14.  Greek  Valerian  or  Jacob's  Ladder^ 

Stock  perennial,  the  radical  leaves  forming  dense  tufts,  their  common 
stalk  6 indies  long  or  more,  bearing  from  11  to  21  lanceolate,  entire  seg- 
ments or  leaflets  of  a tender  green.  Stems  erect,  1^  to  2 feet  high,  bearing 
a few  smaller  pinnate  leaves,  and  a rather  showy  terminal  corymb  or 
panicle  of  flowers. 

Widely  diffused  over  the  higher  northern  latitudes  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Ameiica,  extending  also  into  the  mountain-regions  of  central  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  Britain  it  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  but 
has  been  so  long  cultivated  in  cottage-gardens,  and  seeds  so  readily,  that  it 
cannot  be  pronounced  with  any  certainty  to  be  truly  indigenous.  FI. 
summer. 


LTI.  CONVOLVULUS  FAMILY.  CONYOLYULACE^. 

Herbs,  usually  twining  or  prostrate  (rarely,  in  some  exotic 
species,  erect  or  shrubby),  with  alternate  leaves,  or  leafless  and 
parasitical ; the  flowers,  often  very  showy,  growing  singly  or 
several  together  on  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx  of  4 or  5 dis- 
tinct sepals,  often  very  unequal.  Corolla  usually  campanulate 
(but  varying  in  form  in  exotic  species),  plaited  in  the  bud, 
with  4 or  5 lobes,  or  nearly  entire.  Stamens  4 or  5,  attached 
near  the  base  of  the  corolla.  Ovary  and  capsule  containing 
2,  4,  or  6 seeds,  and  often  divided  into  2,  3,  or  4 cells,  the  par- 
titions very  thin,  and  remaining  attached  to  the  central  column, 
and  not  to  the  valves,  when  the  capsule  bursts.  Styles  simple, 
wdth  2 or  rarely  3 stigmatic  lobes,  and  2 distinct  styles. 

An  Order  rather  numerous  in  species,  and  widely  spread  over  the 
warmer  and  temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  The  exotic  genera,  I'pomcea^ 
Pharhitis,  and  Quamoclit^  recently  separated  from  it,  supply  some  of  our 
most  beautiful  greenhouse  and  hothouse  climbers. 


Stem  leafy.  Corolla  campanulate 1.  Convolvulus. 

Stem  thread-like,  without  leaves,  parasitical  on  other  plants.  Co- 
rolla nearly  globular 3.  Doddeb. 


I.  CONVOSiVULUS.  CONVOLVULUS. 

Twining  or  prostrate  herbs  (or  in  some  exotic  species  erect),  with  alter- 
nate leaves.  Sepals  5.  Corolla  campanulate.  Style  single,  with  2 oblong 
or  linear  stigmatic  lobes.  Capsule  with  4 seeds  in  1 or  2 cells. 
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A large  genus,  having  the  geographical  range  of  the  family,  but  more 
especially  abounding  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Bracts  small,  and  placed  on  the  peduncle  at  some  distance  from  the 


flower.  Stigma  narrow-linear 1.  Lesser  C. 

Bracts  large,  close  under  the  calyx.  Stigma  ovate  or  oblong. 

Stem  climbing.  Leaves  angular  at  the  base 2.  Larger  C. 

Stem  prostrate.  Leaves  thick,  rounded  3.  Sea  C. 


The  common  blue  Convolvulus  minor  of  our  gardens  {C.  iricolor  of  bo- 
tanists) is  a south  European  species ; the  so-called  Convolvulus  major  is 
the  Ipomoea  or  Pharhitis  purpurea,  a widely  spread  species  over  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  world,  probably  of  American  origin. 

1.  Lesser  Convolvulus.  Convolvulus  arvensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Lot.  t.  312.  Bindweed?) 

Rootstock  slender,  creeping  underground  to  a great  extent.  Stems  twin- 
ing, but  prostrate  or  scarcely  climbing,  seldom  attaining  above  2 feet  in 
length.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate-sagittate,  inches  long ; the  lobes  of  the 
base  spreading  and  pointed,  or  angular.  Peduncles  axillary,  usually  2- 
flowered,  with  2 small  bracts  at  their  fork,  and  a third  on  one  of  the 
pedicels,  at  some  distance  from  the  flower.  Sepals  small  and  broad.  Co- 
rolla of  a delicate  pink,  or  nearly  white,  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  diameter. 
Lobes  of  the  style  narrow-linear.  Capsule  divided  into  2 cells  by  a thin 
partition. 

In  flelds  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Russian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Common,  and  often  a troublesome  weed  in 
England  and  Ireland,  but  apparently  local  in  Scotland.  FI.  all  summer. 

2.  Larger  Convolvulus.  Convolvulus  sepium^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  313.  Bindweed.) 

Rootstock  creeping  as  in  the  lesser  C. ; the  twining  stems  climb  to  the 
length  of  many  feet  over  hedges  and  bushes.  Leaves  broadly  ovate  or 
triangular,  pointed,  with  broad,  angular  lobes  at  the  base.  Peduncles  bear- 
ing a single  large  flower  of  a pure  white,  with  a pair  of  large,  leafy  bracts 
immediately  under  the  calyx  and  completely  enclosing  it.  Stigmas  obovate- 
oblong.  Capsule  without  any  partition  between  the  seeds. 

In  hedges  and  bushy  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north,  and  in  North  America.  Abundant  in  England 
and  Ireland,  but  local  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer.  This  and  the  following 
species  are  often  removed  from  Convolvulus  as  a distinct  genus,  under  the 
name  of  Calystegia.  ^ , 

3.  Sea  Convolvulus.  Convolvulus  Soldanella,  Linn.  / 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  314.) 

Rootstock  creeping.  Stems  short,  prostrate  and  scarcely  twining.  Leaves 
small,  thick,  broadly  rounded  or  kidney-shaped,  with  broad,  rounded  or 
angular  lobes  at  the  base.  Peduneles  1 -flowered,  with  the  two  large  bracts 
of  the  larger  C.  Corolla  nearly  as  large,  of  a light  pink  colour,  the  stigmas 
longer  and  more  pointed  than  in  the  larger  C.,  but  shorter  and  broader 
than  in  the  lesser  C. 

In  maritime  sands,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  both  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  scarcely  penetrating  into  the  tropics.  Not  un- 
common on  the  coasts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  FI. 
summer. 
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II.  £ ODDER.  CUSCUTA. 

Annual,  parasitical,  leafless  herbs,  with  twining  thread-like  stems,  attach- 
ing themselves  to  the  plants  on  which  they  gi’ow  by  minute  tubercles ; the 
small,  nearly  globular  flowers  in  lateral  heads  or  clusters.  Calyx  coloured 
like  the  corolla,  deeply  4-  or  5-cleft.  Corolla  with  a broad  tube,  and  4 or 
5 usually  spreading  lobes,  and  as  many  small  scales  inside  the  tube.  Styles 
2,  distinct  from  the  base,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  united  to  near  the  top. 
Capsule  globular,  with  4 seeds  in  2 cells. 

A genus  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  comprising  a considerable  number 
of  species,  and  still  more  numerous  varieties,  remarkable  as  showing  great 
general  similarity  of  aspect,  but  much  diversity  in  minute  characters  de- 
rived chiefly  from  the  size  and  form  of  the  corolla  and  of  the  scales,  the 
constancy  of  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 


Corolla  more  than  a line  in  diameter,  with  short,  broad  lobes,  and  incon- 
spicuous, appressed  scales. 

Calyx  shorter  than  the  coroUa-tube,  which  is  not  much  swollen  when 

first  flowering 1.  Greater  D. 

Calyx  as  long  as  the  globular  coroUa-tube.  Plant  growing  on  Flax 

only 2.  Flax  D. 

Corolla  usually  less  than  a line  in  diameter,  with  pointed,  spending  lobes  ; 

the  scales  prominent,  and  nearly  closing  the  tube 3.  Leaser  D. 


1.  Greater  Dodder.  Cuscuta  europsea,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  378.) 

The  whole  plant  is  of  a pale  greenish-yellow,  tending  more  or  less  to 
redden  in  many  situations.  Flowers  in  sessile,  globular  clusters,  4 or  5 
lines  in  diameter ; each  flower  a little  more  than  1 line  in  diameter,  sessile 
or  borne  on  an  exceedingly  short  pedicel.  Sepals  broad  and  rounded.  Tube 
of  the  corolla  at  first  broadly  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  broad 
and  short  lobes,  and  very  minute,  scarcely  perceptible  scales  inside.  Styles 
and  stamens  usually  enclosed  in  the  tube.  As  the  capsule  enlarges,  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  becomes  nearly  globular. 

Parasitic  on  a great  variety  of  plants,  more  especially  on  herbaceous 
stems,  in  Europe  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  Not  very  abundant  in 
England,  and  not  recorded  with  certainty  either  from  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
FI.  summer. 

2.  Flax  Dodder.  Cuscuta  Epilinum,  Weihe. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2850.) 

Difiers  slightly  from  the  greater  D.  in  its  flowers  rather  larger  and  more 
succulent  but  fewer  in  number,  the  calyx  rather  longer,  the  corolla-tube 
globular  even  when  young,  and  the  lobes  still  shorter  in  proportion. 

Said  to  grow  exclusively  on  flax,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  in- 
troduced into  Britain  with  the  cultivation  of  that  plant.  Ft.  sumyner. 

3.  Hjesser  Dodder.  Cuscuta  Epithymum,  Linn. 

. . {C.  europma^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  55.  C.  Trifolii,  Bab.  Man.) 

The  thread-like  stems  are  much  finer  than  in  the  greater  D. ; the  heads 
of  flowers  small,  globular,  and  very  compact.  Flowers  often  considerably 
less  than  a line  in  diameter,  and  very  seldom  attaining  that  size ; the  calyx 
smaller  in  proportion ; the  lobes  of  the  corolla  pointed,  spreading,  and  about 
as  long  as  the  tube ; t’le  scales  of  the  inside  more  prominent,  almost  closing 
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the  tube,  and  the  style  and  stamens  usually  slightly  protruding,  though 
shorter  than  the  lobes. 

In  open,  sunny  situations,  chiefly  on  TTvyme^  Heath,  and  other  small 
shrubby  plants,  in  Europe  and  temperate  Asia.  More  frequent  in  England 
than  the  greater  D.,  and  extending  into  southern  Scotland,  but  unknown 
in  Ireland.  FI,  summer. 


LIII.  THE  BORAGE  FAMILY.  BORAGINE^. 

Herbs,  tisually  rough  with  coarse  hairs  (rarely,  in  exotic 
genera,  shrubs  or  even  trees),  with  alternate,  simple,  usually 
entire  leaves ; the  flowers  in  one-sided  spikes  or  racemes,  rolled 
back  when  young,  and  usually  forked  or  dichotomous.  Calyx 
of  5 divisions  or  teeth.  Corolla  regular  or  slightly  irregular, 
monopetalous,  with  a 5-cleft  limb.  Stamens  5,  inserted  in  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alternating  with  its  divisions.  Ovary 
deeply  4-lobed  (or,  in  some  exotic  genera,  2-lobed),  with  a 
simple  style  inserted  between  the  lobes.  Fruit  consisting  of 
as  many  small,  1-seeded  nuts,  having  the  appearance  of  seeds, 
and  enclosed  within  or  surrounded  by  the  calyx. 

A numerous  family  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  a few  representa- 
tives in  the  tropics  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere  ; easily  distinguished  by 
the  4 seed-like  nuts  from  all  but  Labiates,  and  from  these  by  their  alter- 
nate leaves  and  more  regular  flowers. 

Tube  of  the  corolla  open,  without  any  scales  or  valves  at  its  orifice. 

Stamens  protruding  beyond  the  corolla. 

Corolla  oblique,  and  more  or  less  irregular,  with  erect  or 

scarcely  spreading  lobes 1.  Echium. 

Corolla  regular,  with  a straight  tube  and  spreading  hmb  . . 3.  Mektensia. 

Stamens  included  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

Calyx  tubiilar,  the  lobes  not  reaching  to'the  middle  ....  2.  Lungwort. 

Calyx  divided  to  the  base.  Nuts  very  hard -I.  Lithosperm. 

Tube  or  centre  of  the  corolla  more  or  less  closed  at  its  orifice 

by  scales  or  valves,  or  stamens. 

CoroUa  tubular,  with  5 small  teeth 8.  Comfret. 

Corolla  rotate,  the  anthers  erect,  forming  a cone  in  the  centre  . 9.  Borage. 

Corolla  (small)  with  a shghtly  bent  tube,  and  rather  obhque, 

spreading  limb 7.  Bugloss. 

Corolla  with  a straight  tube,  and  regular,  spreading  limb. 

Calyx  broad  and  somewhat  flattened,  enlarged  after  flower- 
ing, with  5 small  teeth  between  the  large  ones  . . . .10.  Asperugo. 

Calyx  regularly  5-cleft. 

Nuts  depressed,  ovate  or  round,  muricated  and  burr-hke  . 11.  Hound’s-tongtje. 
Nuts  ovoid,  erect,  smooth  or  wrinkled. 

Nuts  wrinkled.  Spikes  with  a bract  under  each  flower  . 6.  Alkanet. 

Nuts  smooth  and  shining.  Kacemes  without  bracts. 

Flowers  usually  small 5.  Mtosote. 

Among  exotic  genera,  Fchinos'permum  Lappula,  a south  European  annual, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  and  the  small  flowers  of  a Mgosote,  but  with 
triangular,  very  rough  nxits,  has  been  occasionally  found  in  isolated  locali- 
ties in  England,  when  accidentally  introduced  with  Continental  weeds.  The 
well-known  sweet  Heliotrope  of  our  gardens  belongs  to  a large  exotic  genus, 
truly  Boragineous,  though  somewhat  anomalous  in  the  closer  union  of  the 
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nuts.  The  Nemophilas  and  'Eutocas  of  our  flower-gardens  belong  to  the 
small  allied  Hydrophyllum  family,  which  has  the  inflorescence  and  flowers 
of  the  Borage  family,  but  the  fruit  is  a capsule,  and  the  leaves  often 
divided, 

I.  BCHIUM.  ECHIUM. 

Coarse  biennials,  or,  in  exotic  species,  half-shrubby  perennials,  with  blue 
or  purple  flowers.  Calyx  deeply  divided.  Corolla  with  a broad,  open 
mouth  to  the  tube,  and  an  oblique  limb,  with  5 erect  or  scarcely  spreading, 
unequal  teeth  or  lobes.  Stamens  protruding  from  the  tube,  and  unequal  in 
length.  Style  2-cleft.  Nuts  wrinkled. 

A rather  numerous  genus  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  western  and  southern 
Africa,  with  a few  European  and  west  Asiatic  species. 

Stems  very  erect.  Corolla-tube  narrow  to  the  top  of  the  calyx.  Longest 

stamens  longer  than  the  corolla 1,  Common  E. 

Stems  ascending.  Corolla-tube  broadly  campanulate.  Longest  stamens 

not  longer  than  the  lower  lobes  of  the  corolla 2.  Furjple  E. 

1.  Common  Schium.  Schium  vulgare,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  181.  Viper’s  Bugloss.) 

Stem  erect,  1 to  2 feet  high,  covered  with  stiff,  spreading,  almost  prickly 
hairs.  Kadical  leaves  stalked  and  spreading,  but  often  withered  away  at 
the  time  of  flowering  ; the  stem-leaves  linear-lanceolate,  several  inches  long. 
Flowers  showy,  at  first  of  a reddish  purple,  turning  afterwards  bright  blue, 
in  numerous  one-sided  spikes,  forming  a long  terminal  panicle.  CoroUa 
about  7 fines  long,  the  narrow  part  of  the  tube  about  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
the  limb  very  oblique,  the  longest  stamens  longer  than  its  lower  lobes. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Dispersed  over  a great  part  of  Britain,  abun-, 
dant  m some  parts  of  southern  England,  but  becomes  more  rare  in  the 
north.  FI.  all  summer. 

2.  Purple  Scliium.  ICcliium  violaceum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Snppl.  t.  2798.) 

Kadical  leaves  broader  and  more  permanent  than  in  the  common  E. ; the 
stems  branched  from  the  base,  and  more  spreading  ; the  flowering  spikes 
fewer  and  much  longer  ; the  flowers  highly  coloured,  much  larger,  often 
an  inch  long ; tfie  narrow  part  of  the  tube  very  short,  spreading  into  a 
broad-campanulate  throat,  with  a very  oblique  limb ; the  lower  lobes  rather 
longer  than  the  longest  stamens. 

In  waste  places,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  southern  Europe,  and  extending 
up  the  western  coasts  to  the  Channel  Islands.  FI.  summer. 


II.  LUNGWORT.  PULMONAKIA. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  a creeping  rootstock  and  rather  large  blue  or  purple 
flowers.  Calyx  tubular-campanulate,  5-toothed  or  cleft  to  the  middle  only. 
Corolla  with  a straight  tube  open  at  the  mouth,  without  scales,  and  a 
spreading,  5-lobed  limb.  Stamens  included  in  the  tube.  Nuts  smooth. 

A European  genus,  limited  to  a very  few  species.  « 
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1.  Common  Lungwort.  Pulmonaria  officinalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  118.) 

Radical  leaves  in  distinct  tufts,  ovate-oblong  or  nearly  linear,  on  long 
footstalks,  and  coarsely  hairy,  usually  much  spotted.  Flowering  stems 
from  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  with  shorter,  alternate,  mostly  sessile  leaves, 
the  lowest  sometimes  reduced  to  scales.  Flowers  in  a terminal,  forked 
cyme.  Calyx  very  hairy,  little  more  than  4 lines  long  at  the  opening  of 
the  flower,  but  twice  that  length  when  in  fruit,  the  teeth  or  lobes  not  reach- 
ing to  the  middle.  Limb  of  the  coroUa  broadly  spreading,  with  short  lobes. 

In  woods,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending 
northwards  into  Scandinavia.  Rare  in  Britain,  the  only  really  wild  stations 
appearing  to  be  in  Hampshhe  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  FI.  spring.  The 
British  specimens  belong  to  a variety  with  narrow  leaves,  rarely  spotted, 
usually  distinguished  as  a species  under  the  name  of  P.  angiistifolia  (Eng. 
Bot.  t.  1628),  but  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  the  two  forms  pass  very 
gradually  one  into  the  other.  The  broad-leaved  variety  has  been  long  cul- 
tivated in  cottage-gardens,  and  has  strayed  into  adjoining  woods  in  some 
parts  of  the  country. 


III.  MISRTENSZA.  MERTENSIA. 

Perennial  herbs,  nearly  glabrous,  difiering  from  Lungioort  in  their  short, 
open,  deeply  5-cleft  calyx,  in  the  stamens  protruding  slightly  from  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  although  shorter  than  the  limb,  and  in  their  slightly  fleshy 
nuts. 

Besides  the  British  species  there  are  several  nearly  allied  to  it  from  North 
America  and  Siberia. 

1.  Sea  Mertensia.  Mertensia  maritima,  Don. 

{Fulmonaria.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  368.) 

A procumbent,  leafy  perennial,  almost  succulent,  covered  with  a glaucous 
bloom.  Leaves  obovate,  entire,  rather  thick,  and  often  wavy  ; the  lower 
ones  stalked,  the  upper  ones  sessile.  Flowers  rather  small,  of  a beautiful 
purple- blue,  forming  a loose  terminal  cyme  ; the  pedicels  nearly  6 lines 
long.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  very  broad  after  flowering,  but  scarcely 
longer  than  the  nuts. 

A seacoast  plants  common  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia  and  north-west 
America,  at  high  latitudes,  and  descending  along  the  coasts  of  Scotland  to 
north-western  England,  North  Wales,  and  Ireland.  FI.  spring  and  early 
summer. 


IV.  LITHOSPERM.  LITIIOSPERMUM. 

Annuals,  perennials,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  undershrubs,  more  or 
less  hairy ; with  leafy  stems,  and  blue  or  whitish  flowers,  in  leafy  cymes  or 
one-sided  spikes.  Calyx  deeply  5-clcft.  Corolla  with  a straight  tube,  not 
closed  by  scales,  and  a spreading,  shortly  5-lobcd  limb.  Stamens  included 
within  the  tube.  Nuts  very  hard  and  stony. 

A considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  al- 
though most  of  thc^pccies  belong  to  the  Mediterranean  region. 
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Flowers  small,  white  or  pale  yellow.  Steins  erect. 


Stock  perennial.  Nuts  smooth 2.  Common  L. 

Annual.  Nuts  wrinkled 1.  Corn  L. 


Flowers  showy,  of  a bright  blue.  Stems  long  and  straggling  ...  3.  Creeping  L. 

1.  Corn  laithosperm.  Lithospermum  arvense,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  123.  Corn  Gromwell.  Bastard  AlTcanet.) 

An  erect,  usually  branched  annual,  about  a foot  high,  and  more  or  less 
hoary  with  appressed  hairs.  Leaves  narrow-lanceolate  or  nearly  linear. 
Flowers  small  and  white,  sessile,  in  leafy  terminal  cymes  ; the  segments  of 
the  calyx  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Nuts  shorter  than  the  calyx,  conical, 
very  hard,  and  deeply  wrinkled. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  Europe  and  western  and  central  Asia, 
not  extending  to  the  Arctic  regions,  but  carried  out  as  a cornfield  weed  to 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Rather  frequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland,  but  less  so  in  the  north.  FI.  spring  and  swinmer. 

2.  Common  Ijithosperm.  Iiithospermum  officinale,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  134.  Gromwell?) 

Stock  perennial,  with  a stouter  and  taller  stem  than  that  of  the  corn  Z., 
which  this  species  otherwise  much  resembles.  Flowers  rather  smaller,  of  a 
yellowish  white ; the  calyx  shorter  in  proportion.  Nuts  hard  and  white, 
very  smooth  and  shining,  without  any  wrinkles  unless  dried  before  they  are 
ripe. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  diffused  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  established  in  many  parts  of 
North  America.  Common  in  several  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but 
rare  in  Scotland.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 

3.  Creeping  Isithosperm.  Lithospermum  pnrpureo-cseruleum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  117.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  procumbent,  leafy  stems,  often  2 feet  long  or  more, 
and  shorter,  ascending  or  nearly  erect  flowering  stems,  ending  in  a leafy 
forked  cyme.  Leaves  lanceolate  and  hairy.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  of  a rich 
blue,  rather  large,  but  usually  shorter  than  the  leaves  ; the  calyx-segments 
narrow.  Nuts  smooth  and  shining. 

In  thickets  and  open  woods,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Caucasus.  Rare  in  Britain,  and  only  in  some  of  the  south- 
ern counties  of  England.  FI.  summer.  - 


V.  MYOSOTE.  MYOSOTIS. 

Annual  or  perennial,  low  or  rather  weak  herbs,  with  oblong  or  linear 
stem-leaves ; the  radical  ones  broader,  shorter,  and  stalked  ; the  flowers 
small,  blue  or  white,  in  one-sided  racemes,  either  forked  or  simple,  without 
bracts  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels.  Calyx  5-toothed  or  5-cleft.  Corolla 
with  a small,  straight  tube,  half-closed  at  its  mouth  by  5 short  scales,  and 
a spreading,  flat  or  concave,  5-lobed  limb.  Stamens  included  in  the  tube. 
Nuts  smooth  and  shining,  compressed  or  triangular,  attached  by  their  small 
base. 

A numerous  genus  in  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  scarce  in  North  Ame- 
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riea,  but  reappearing  in  Australia.  Although  the  characters  which  separate 
it  from  AlJcanet  appear  slight,  it  is  very  distinct  in  habit. 


Calyx-teeth  short  or  not  divided  beyond  the  middle.  Hairs  of  the 

calyx  appressed 1.  Water  W. 

Calyx  deeply  cleft,  the  hairs  spreading  or  hooked. 

Pedicels  as  long  or  longer  than  the  calyx,  3 to  6 lines  long  when  in 
fruit. 

Perennial  with  rather  large  flowers.  Limb  of  the  corolla  flat  . . 2.  Wood  M. 

Annual  or  biennial,  with  small  flowers.  Limb  of  the  corolla  often 

concave 3.  Field  "M., 

Pedicels  not  above  a line  long,  usually  shorter  than  the  calyx. 

Annuals. 

Stem  ascending  or  branched  from  the  base.  Calyx  usually  open 

after  flowering.  Corolla  always  blue 4.  Farly  M. 

Stem  erect,  simple  at  the  base.  Calyx  always  closed  after  flower- 
ing. CoroUa  at  first  yellow,  afterwards  blue 5.  Changing  If. 


Some  exotic  species  are  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens,  together  with, 
varieties  of  the  water  M.^  the  wood  AT.,  and  the  early  M. 

1.  'VS^ater  Myosote.  Myosotis  palustris,  With. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1973.  Forget-me-not) 

Perennial  stock  usually  slightly  creeping  ; the  stems  weak,  ascending, 
from  6 to  18  inches  high,  often  nearly  glabrous,  but  sometimes  rathef 
thickly  clothed  with  spreading  liairs.  Leaves  glabrous  or  with  appressed 
hairs.  Flowers  of  a bright  clear  blue,  with  a yellow  eye,  very  variable  in 
size,  but  usually  rather  large  for  the  genus.  Calyx  never  divided  below  the 
middle,  whilst  in  all  other  British  species  it  is  deeply  cleft. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  by  the  sides  of  streams,  in  Europe,  Bussian  Asia, 
and  northern  America,  extending  into  the  Arctic  Circle.  Abundant  in 
Britain.  FI.  the  lohole  summer.  Modern  botanists  divide  it  into  three : 
the  true  Forget-me-not^  which  is  often  nearly  glabrous,  with  a broad  flat  co- 
rolla, and  short  broad  teeth  to  the  calyx  ; M.  re'pens  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t. 
2703),  which  is  more  hairy,  with  narrower  lobes  to  the  calyx,  reaching  to 
about  the  middle;  and  M.  ccespitosa  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2661),  with  a smaller 
corolla,  with  the  limb  often  slightly  concave : the  first  is  more  common  in 
the  south,  the  last  in  the  north,  but  they  all  three  run  so  much  one  into 
another  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  with  certainty  even  as  varieties. 

2.  Wood  Myosote.  Myosotis  sylvatica,  Hoffm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2630.  M.  rupieola^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2559.) 

A perennial,  like  the  water  M.  but  with  a more  tufted  stock,  and  rather 
roughly  hairy.  Calyx  cleft  nearly  to  the  base,  with  narrow  segments,  erect 
when  in  fruit ; its  hairs  more  or  less  spreading,  and  crisped  or  hooked  wlien 
seen  through  a lens.  Corolla  as  large  or  even  larger  than  in  the  water  AT., 
with  the  limb  spread  out  flat. 

In  mountain  pastures  and  shady  situations,  common  in  the  far  nortlx  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  in  tlic  great  central  chains  from  the  Pyi’cnees 
to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Altai.  Notfi’oquent  in  Bintain,  and  pcrlxaps  limited 
to  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  FI.  summer.  It  varies  much  in  size 
and  stature  ; in  lower  sliady  situations,  and  in  our  gardens,  the  stems  will 
attain  a foot  or  moi'c  in  length,  with  rather  small  flowoi’s.  The  jilpine 
form,  with  larger  flowers,  is  by  some  distinguished  as  a species,  under  the 
name  of  M.  alpesiris. 
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3.  Field  Myosote.  Myosotis  arvensis,  Roth. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2629.) 

An  annual  or  sometimes  biennial,  with  a weak  stem  often  above  a foot 
long.  It  has  the  hairy  foliage  and  deeply  cleft  calyx  of  the  wood  M.,  but 
the  corolla,  although  variable,  is  much  smaller,  with  a short,  concave  limb. 
Calyx  shorter  than  the  pedicels,  or  scarcely  so  long  even  when  in  fruit,  with 
narrow  segments,  erect  when  in  fruit. 

On  hedge-banks,  in  cultivated  ground,  the  edges  of  woods,  and  bushy 
places,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  northern  Asia,  and  in  North 
America.  The  most  common  species  all  over  Britain.  FI.  all  summer  and 
autumn.  Some  of  the  larger-flowered  specimens  are  difficult  to  distinguish 
in  the  dried  state  from  the  smaller-flowered  ones  of  the  wood  ilf.,  but  when 
fresh  I have  never  observed  any  really  intermediate  forms. 

4.  Early  Myosote.  Myosotis  collina^  Hoffm. 

{M.  arvensis^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2558.) 

A low,  much  branched,  hairy  annual,  seldom  attaining  6 inches  ; the 
leaves  mostly  collected  in  radical  tufts,  with  a few  at  the  base  of  the  flower- 
ing branches,  which  consist  chiefly  of  the  slender  racemes  ; the  pedicels 
seldom  above  a line  long.  Calyx,  when  dry,  exactly  like  that  of  the  field  M., 
but  in  the  living  plant  its  segments  are  spreading,  not  erect,  after  flowering. 
Corolla  very  small,  of  a bright  blue,  with  a small,  concave  limb. 

On  dry,  open  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  to  the  Caucasus 
and  the  western  Himalaya.  Not  so  frequent  in  Britain,  but  apparently 
more  so  in  the  south  of  England  than  further  to  the  north.  FI.  early  sum- 
mer, and  dies  soon  after.  A white- flowered  and  more  permanent  variety 
is  often  cultivated.'  Occasional  intermediate  forms  excite  some  doubts  as 
to  whether  this  be  really  specifically  distinct  from  iYie  field  M. 

5.  Changing  Myosote.  Myosotis  versicolor,  Pers. 

{M.  scorpioides,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  480.  f.  1.) 

A little  hairy  annual,  with  a more  simple  and  erect  stem  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  from  a few  inches  to  near  a foot  high,  with  a spreading  tuft  of 
radical  leaves,  and  a few  erect  ones  along  the  stem.  Flowers  small  and 
nearly  sessile ; the  calyx-segments  quite  closed  over  the  fruit  after  flower- 
ing ; the  corolla  small,  at  first  pale  yellow,  and  turning  blue  as  it  fades. 

On  banks,  in  meadows  and  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
and  western  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia.  Abundant  in 
Britain.  FI.  spring. 


YI.  AIiKANET.  ANCHUSA. 

Coarse,  hairy  biennials  or  perennials,  with  rather  large  blue  flowers,  in 
one-sided  spikes,  with  a bract  under  each  flower.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft. 
Corolla  with  a straight  tube,  often  slightly  enlarged  at  the  top,  and  closed 
at  the  mouth  by  scales  usually  hairy ; the  hmb  spreading  and  5-lobed. 
Stamens  included  in  the  tube.  Nuts  rather  large,  wrinkled,  angular,  at- 
tached by  their  broad,  concave  base. 

The  species  are  numerous  in  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  a very 


few  extending  far  to  the  north. 

Leaves  lanceolate.  Flowers  in  terminal  forked  panicles 1.  Common  A. 

Leaves  broadly  ovate.  Flowers  in  short  axillary  spikes 2.  Green  A. 
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1.  Common  Alkanet.  Anchusa  officinalis^  Liun. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  662.) 

A biennial,  about  2 feet  high,  with  coarse,  stiff  hairs ; the  root  thick  and 
hard.  Badical  leaves  long  and  stalked ; the  lower  stem-leaves  lanceolate, 
broad  or  narrow,  from  2 to  5 or  6 inches  long ; the  upper  ones  gradually 
smaller.  The  one-sided  forked  spikes  lengthen  considerably  as  the  flower- 
ing advances,  and  form  a kind  of  terminal  panicle.  Flowers  nearly  sessile, 
with  a small,  leafy  bract  at  the  base  of  each ; the  calyx  very  stiffly  hairy, 
with  narrow  divisions ; the  corolla  of  a rich  blue,  and  rather  large,  but 
varies  in  size. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north,  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  only  in 
a few  localities,  chiefly  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  supposed  to  be  an 
introduced  plant.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Green  Alkanet.  Anchusa  sempervirens,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  45.) 

Stock  perennial,  the  stems  more  straggling  than  those  of  the  common  A.., 
but  covered  with  the  same  coarse,  stiff  hairs.  Leaves  broadly  ovate  ; the 
flowers  in  one-sided,  short  spikes,  leafy  at  the  base,  and  placed  in  the  axils 
of  the  stem-leaves.  Corolla  of  a rich  blue,  with  a shorter  tube  than  in  the 
common  A.  Nuts  expanded  at  the  base  on  the  inner  side  into  a small  con- 
vex appendage. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  in  western  Europe,  scarcely  extending 
eastward  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  not  reaching  the  Bhine.  Scattered 
over  several  parts  of  Britain,  but  probably  truly  wild  only  in  south-western 
England  and  Ireland.  FI.  s'pring  and  summer. 


VII.  BUGliOSS.  LYCOPSIS. 

A small  European  and  north  Asiatic  genus,  distinguished  from  Alkanet 
by  the  curved  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  species  are  all  annuals,  with  small 
flowers. 

1.  Small  Bugloss.  Lycopsis  arvensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  938.) 

A coarse,  spreading  annual,  covered  with  very  stiff  hairs.  Stems  pro- 
cumbent at  the  base,  branched,  1 to  2 feet  long.  Leaves  lanceolate  or 
oblong-linear,  waved  on  the  edges,  and  often  toothed ; the  lower  ones  often 
stalked,  the  upper  ones  sessile  or  stem-clasping.  Flowers  in  simple  or 
forked,  terminal,  one-sided  spikes.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft,  and  nuts  wrinkled 
as  in  Alkanet.  Corolla  pale  blue,  with  the  tube  always  curved  in  the  ♦ 
middle. 

A common  European  and  north  Asiatic  weed  of  cultivation,  carried  out 
with  European  crops  to  North  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Ex- 
tends all  over  Britain.  FI.  summer. 


YIII.  COMPREY.  SYMPHYTUM. 

Bough,  hairy  perennials,  with  yellow  or  purple  drooping  flowers,  in  short, 
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terminal,  forked  cymes,  and  no  bracts  under  the  pedicels.  Calyx  deeply  5- 
cleft.  Corolla  tubular,  but  enlarged  above  the  middle,  where  it  is  closed  in- 
side by  5 lanceolate  scales,  and  terminatirg  in  5 very  small  spreading  teeth 
or  lobes.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla.  Nuts  ovoid,  smooth,  attached 
by  their  base. 

The  genus  contains  but  few  species,  nearly  resembling  each  other,  and 
extends  over  Europe  and  northern  Asia. 

Stem  2 or  3 feet  high,  branched,  more  or  less  winged  by  the  decurrent 

base  of  the  leaves 1.  Common  C. 

Stem  simple,  about  a foot  high.  Leaves  stalked  or  scarcely  decurrent  2.  Tuberous  C. 

1.  Common  Comfrey.  Symphytum  oiHcinale,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  817.) 

Rootstock  thick,  with  stout,  erect,  branching,  annual  stems,  2 or  3 feet 
high.  Leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  often  8 or  9 inches  long  or  more,  tapering 
into  a long  point,  and  rough  with  short,  stiff  hairs ; the  lower  ones  stalked, 
the  upper  ones  sessile  and  decurrent  along  the  stem  to  the  next  leaf  below 
or  even  lower  down.  Flower-cymes  stalked  above  the  last  leaf,  once  or 
seldom  twice  forked ; the  branches  forming  short,  one-sided  racemes. 
Elow’ers  all  pedicellate,  3 lines  long,  either  pale  yellow  or  a dark  dingy- 
purple. 

On  moist  banks,  the  borders  of  meadows,  etc.,  in  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  extending  northward  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Frequent  in  England 
and  Ireland  but  less  so  in  Scotland,  and  not  found  to  the  north  of  Aberdeen 
or  Glasgow.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 

2.  Tuberous  Comfrey.  Symphytum  tuberosum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1502,  a luxuriant  garden  specimen^ 

A much  smaller  plant  than  the  common  species,  seldom  above  a foot 
high,  and  not  branched.  The  rootstock  forms  a short  woody  tuber.  Leaves 
mostly  ovate  and  stalked ; the  upper  ones  nearly  sessile,  and  very  slightly  de- 
current. Cymes  small  and  few-flowered,  the  flowers  themselves  about  the 
size  of  the  common  C. 

In  woods,  and  on  shady  banks,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  but 
scarcely  extending  into  northern  Germany.  In  Britain,  rather  more  north- 
ern, being  more  frequent  in  southern  Scotland  than  in  England.  Not  re- 
corded from  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


IX.  BORAGE.  BORAGO. 

Rough,  hairy  annuals  or  biennials,  with  blue  flowers  in  loose  forked  cymes. 
Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  CoroUa  rotate  ; the  tube  exceedingly  short ; the 
mouth  closed  by  short  scales.  Stamens  5 ; the  filaments  very  short  and 
forked  ; the  anthers  forming  an  erect  conerin  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Nuts 
attached  by  their  excavated  base,  and  free  from  the  style. 

A genus  of  few  species,  chiefly  from  north-eastern  Europe  and  western 
Asia. 

1.  Common  Borage.  Borago  officinalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot,  t.  36.) 

Stem  erect,  with  spreading  branches,  a foot  high  or  rather  more.  Lower 
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leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  long  stalks  ; the  upper 
ones  more  shortly  stalked,  and  narrower.  Flowers  on  long  pedicels,  droop- 
ing, of  a clear  blue  or  sometimes  white  ; the  dark  anthers  very  prominent  in 
the  centre. 

In  waste  grounds,  indigenous  to  the  east  Mediterranean  region,  but,  long 
cultivated  in  European  gardens,  it  has  become  naturalized  in  many  parts  of 
central  and  western  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  fully  established  in  several 
counties  of  England,  FI.  all  summer. 


X.  ASPERUGO.  ASPERUaO. 

A single  species,  allied  to  AlTcanet,  but  universally  admitted  as  a genus 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  calyx  and  habit. 

1.  German  Asperugo.  Asperugo  procumbens,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t,  661.  Madwort.) 

A weak  procumbent  annual,  rough  with  short,  stiff,  almost  prickly  hairs, 
many  of  them  curved  or  hooked  so  as  to  be  very  adhesive.  Leaves  oblong 
or  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  the  lower  ones  stalked,  those  under  the 
flowers  often  nearly  opposite.  Flowers  small  and  blue,  1 to  3 together  in 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  on  very  short,  recurved  pedicels.  The  broadly 
campanulate  calyx  enlarges  immediately  after  flowering,  becomes  much  flat- 
tened, veined,  and  divided  to  the  middle  into  5 lanceolate  lobes,  with  1 or  2 
small  ones  between  each.  Corolla  that  of  a very  small  Alhanet.  Xuts 
ovoid,  with  a granulated  surface. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
northern  Asia  short  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Occurs  as  a weed  of  cultivation 
in  many  parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  but  not  recorded  from 
Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


XL  HOUND'S-TOHGUE.  CYXOOLOSSUM. 

Stout,  erect  biennials,  clothed  with  rough  hairs,  which  are,  however,  more 
appressed  and  hoary  than  in  most  Boragineous  plants  ; with  long,  narrow 
leaves,  and  rather  small,  blue  or  purplish-red  flowers,  in  simple  or  forked, 
one-sided  racemes.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  with  a short  tube,  closed 
at  the  mouth  by  prominent  scales,  and  a spreading,  5-lobed,  regular  limb. 
Xuts  rather  large,  depressed,  attached  laterally  to  the  base  of  the  style,  and 
covered  with  short,  hooked  prickles,  so  as  to  make  them  very  adhesive 
burs. 

A European  and  Asiatic  genus,  rather  numerous  in  species,  especially  if 
considered  as  including  the  httle  blue-flowered  Omphalodes  and  the  white- 
flowered  C.  linifolium.  These  two  species,  formerly  frequent  in  our  flower- 
gardens,  are  however  sometimes  distinguished  with  some  others  as  a genus 
by  the  nuts,  which  instead  of  being  muricated  all  over,  have  a raised,  more 
or  less  toothed  border. 

Leaves  hoary  with  rather  soft  appressed  hairs.  Flowers  dull  purple-red  1.  Common  II. 
Leaves  green,  rough  with  scattered  hairs.  Flowers  bluish-purple  . . 2.  Green  II. 

1.  Common  Hound's-tongue.  Cynoglossum  officinale,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  921.) 

Stem  stout,  erect,  and  branched,  about  2 feet  high,  with  rough  hau’s. 
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Leaves  lanceolate,  or  often  the  radical  and  lowest  ones  oblong,  stalked,  and 
sometimes  near  a foot  long ; the  others  gradually  shorter,  with  shorter  stalks, 
the  uppermost  sesshe  and  clasping  the  stem : all  of  them  hoary  with  a dense, 
rather  soft,  appressed  down.  Racemes  numerous,  mostly  simple,  forming 
a terminal  leafy  panicle;  the  pedicels  short,  without  bracts.  Calyx-seg- 
ments broadly  lanceolate.  Corolla  rather  small,  of  a dull  purplish-red. 
Nuts  flattened  and  bur-like,  often  above  3 Knes  diameter.  The  whole  plant 
has  a disagreeable  smell. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  extending 
far  into  Scandinavia.  Not  unfrequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  becom- 
ing rare  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Green  Kound’s-tongue.  Cynoglossum  montanum,  Linn. 

{C.  syloaiicum^  Eng.  Rot.  t.  1642.) 

Miich  like  the  common  H..,  but  generally  not  so  stout,  much  greener ; the 
hairs  of  the  leaves  fewer,  more  scattered,  and  stiffer  ; the  upper  leaves 
broader  at  the  base,  and  the  spikes  more  slender,  with  fewer  and  smaller 
flowers,  of  a dull  bluish-purple  tinge. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  chiefly  in  the  forests  and  mountain  districts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus.  Not  com- 
mon in  Britain,  occurring  in  the  southern  and  some  of  the  central  or  east- 
ern counties  of  England,  rare  in  Ireland,  • and  not  known  in  Scotland.  FI. 
summer. 


LIV.  THE  SOLAHUM  FAMILY.  SOLANACEJi:. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  soft-wooded  trees,  with  alternate  leaves 
without  stipules,  but  sometimes  accompanied  by  a smaller  leaf  at 
their  base  ; the  flowers  solitary  or  in  forked  cymes,  on  lateral 
or  terminal  peduncles.  Calyx  usually  with  5 teeth,  lobes,  or 
segments.  Corolla  monopetalous,  with  5 or  rarely  4 teeth  or 
lobes,  regular  or  nearly  so,  and  folded  in  the  bud.  Stamens  as 
many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  alternating  with  its  divi- 
sions. Ovary  2-celled,  rarely  incompletely  4-celled,  with  several 
ovules  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a berry  or  rarely  a capsule,  with 
several  seeds. 

A numerous  family  in  the  tropical  and  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  only 
represented  in  northern  regions  by  a few  stragglers  from  more  southern  lati- 
tudes. A large  proportion  of  the  species  contain  more  or  less  of  a narcotic, 
poisonous  principle,  although  several  are  among  the  important  articles  of 
food. 

Fruit  a capsule. 

Corolla  large,  witli  a long  tube.  Capsule  prickly,  4-valved 1.  Datura. 

Corolla  obliquely  campanulate,  with  a short  tube.  Capsule  smooth  . 2.  Henbane. 
Fruit  a berry. 

CoroUa  rotate.  Anthers  close  together,  in  a projecting  cone,  opening 

by  pores  at  the  top _ .....  3.  Solanum. 

Corolla  campanulate.  Anthers  distinct,  opening  by  longitudinal  slits  . 4.  Atropa. 

Several  Solanacece  belonging  to  exotic  genera  are  cultivated  for  use  or 
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ornament,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Tobacco  (Nicotiana)  and  the 
closely  allied  ornamental  genera  Petunia  and  Nierembergia^  the  Mandrake 
(Mandragora),  the  Winter-cherry  (Phy sails),  the  Cayenne  Pepper  (Capsi- 
cum), as  well  as  the  Oestrums  and  Fabianas  and  even  Nolanas  of  our  gardens, 
which,  although  somewhat  anomalous,  are  considered  by  most  botanists  as 
belonging  to  the  Solanum  family. 

I.  DATURA.  DATURA. 

Coarse  annuals  or  soft-wooded  shrubs.  Corolla  long,  funnel-shaped,  and 
regular.  Capsule  large,  opening  in  4 valves,  and  partially  divided  into  4 
cells. 

A small  genus,  spreading  over  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  The  large, 
shrubby  Daturas  often  distinguished  as  Brugmansias  on  account  of  their 
smooth,  not  prickly  capsules,  are  from  South  America. 


1.  Thorn-apple  Datura.  Datura  Stramonium^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1288.  Thorn-apple^ 

A coarse,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy  annual,  1 or  2 feet  high,  with 
spreading,  forked  branches.  Leaves  rather  large,  ovate,  with  irregular,  an- 
gular or  pointed  teeth  or  lobes.  Flowers  solitary,  on  short  peduncles,  in  the 
forks  or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Calyx  loosely  tubular,  about  1^  inches 
long,  and  falls  off  after  flowering,  leaving  a small  rim  under  the  capsule. 
Corolla  above  3 inches  long,  bordered  with  5 narrow,  distant  teeth,  usually 
white,  but  occasionally  (especially  in  hot  countries)  purple.  Capsule  nearly 
globular,  very  prickly,  with  numerous  wrinkled  seeds. 

A common  roadside  weed,  in  southern  Europe  and  all  over  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  globe,  extending  northward  into  southern  Sweden.  Appears 
not  unfrequently  ifL  southern  England,  but  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
naturalized.  FL  summer  and  autumn. 

/■  -■  - 


il.  KES^BABIE.  HYOSCYAMUS. 


Coarse,  usually  hairy  annuals  or  biennials.  Corolla  obliquely  campanu- 
late  or  shortly  funnel-shaped,  5-lobed.  Capsule  enclosed  in  the  enlarged 
calyx,  bursting  when  ripe  round  a cipcular  raised  ring  immedia(,ely  below 
the  hardened  top.  ^ -r"  ' , ' . 

h4V 


1. 


Common  Xlenbane.  Hyoscyamns  nig’er, 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  591.) 

A coarse,  erect,  branching  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high,  more  or  less  hairy  and 
viscid,  with  a nauseous  smell.  Leaves  rather  large,  sessile ; the  upper  ones 
clasping  the  stem,  ovate,  and  irregularly  pinnatifid.  Flowers  very  shortly 
stalked;  the  lower  ones  in  the  forks  of  the  branches;  the  upper  ones  sessile, 
in  one-sided  leafy  spikes,  rolled  back  at  the  top  before  flowering.  Calyx  short 
when  in  flower,  but  persists  round  the  fruit,  and  then  an  inch  long,  strongly 
veined,  with  5 stiff,  broad,  almost  prickly  lobes.  Corolla  above  an  inch 
long,  pale  dingy-yellow,  with  purplish  veins.  Capsule  globular,  with  nu- 
merous small  seeds. 

In  waste,  stony  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  in  central  and  southern  Eiu’ope 
and  western  Asia,  and  having  been  formerly  much  cultivated  for  its  medi- 
cinal properties  has  spread  far  into  northern  Europe.  In  Britain,  chiefly 
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on  rubbish  and  waste  places,  about  villages  and  old  castles,  in  England, 
southern  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


III.  SOIiANUM.  SOLANUM. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or,  in  exotic  species,  low  trees ; the  flowers  usually  in  cymes, 
on  short,  lateral  or  terminal  peduncles.  Calyx  of  5 or  rarely  more  divi- 
sions. Corolla  rotate,  5-lobed,  with  scarcely  any  tube.  Anthers  almost 
sessile,  closed  or  joined  together  in  an  erect  cone  round  the  style  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  flower,  each  anther  opening  in  a small  pore  at  the  top.  Fruit  a 
berry,  with  several  seeds. 

A very  large  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  but  chiefly  in  tropical 
regions,  and  more  especially  in  South  America. 

Climber,  shrubby  at  the  base.  Leaves  slightly  cordate  or  3-lobed  . 1.  Bittersweet  S. 
Erect  annual  or  biennial.  Leaves  ovate,  angularly  toothed  ....  2.  Black  S. 

The  crdtivated  species  include  the  Potato  {S.  tuberosum),  the  Tomato 
or  Love-a'pple  (S.  Lycoyersicum),  the  Egg-plant  or  Bringall  {S.  Melongena), 
and  several  ornamental  ones. 

1.  Sittersweet  Solanum.  Solanum  Dulcamara,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  565.  Pittersweet  or  Deadly  Nightshade.) 

Stem  shrubby  at  the  base,  with  climbing  or  straggling  branches,  often 
many  feet  in  length,  but  dying  far  back  in  winter.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  2 or  3 inches  long,  usually  broadly  cordate  at  the  base  and 
entire,  but  sometimes  with  an  additional  smaller  lobe  or  segment  on  each 
side,  either  quite  glabrous  or  downy  on  both  sides  as  well  as  the  stem. 
Flowers  rather  small,  blue,  with  yellow  anthers,  in  loose  cymes,  on  lateral 
peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Berries  small,  globular  or  ovoid,  and 
red. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  in  moist  shady  situations,  all  over  Europe,  except 
the  extreme  north,  represented  all  across  Russian  Asia  by  a closely  allied 
species  or  perhaps  a mere  variety.  G-enerally  diffused  over  England  and 
Ireland,  but  more  rare  in  Scotland.  FI.  sv/mtmer. 

. - y ^ 

2.  Hlack  Solanum.  Solanum  ni^um,  Linn. 
y (Eng.  Bot.  t.  566.)  ^ 

^ ^ An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  with  very  spreading  branches,  about  a foot 
high ; in  Britain  usually  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  but  on  the  Continent  often 
hairy  or  rough  on  the  angles.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  with  coarse  an- 
gular teeth.  Flowers  small  and  white,  in  little  cymes  almost  contracted 
into  umbels,  on  short,  lateral  peduncles.  Berries  small,  globular,  usually 
black,  but  sometimes,  especially  on  the  Continent,  green,  yellow,  or  dingy- 
red. 

One  of  the  widest-spread  weeds  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  except  the 
extreme  north  and  south;  varying  so  much  in  warmer  regions  as  to  have 
been  described  under  more  than  forty  names.  Common  in  some  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  scarcely  found  in  Scotland,  except  when  acciden- 
tally introduced  with  cultivation.  FI.  the  whole  summer  and  autumn. 
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• IV.  ATROPA.  ATEOPA. 

Calyx  broadly  campanulate,  deeply  5-lobed.  Corolla  campanulate,  re- 
gular. Fruit  a berry. 

A genus  confined  by  some  to  the  single  European  species,  but  extended 
by  others  to  include  several  herbs  or  shrubs  from  warmer  climates,  of  no  in- 
terest to  the  British  botanist. 

1.  Deadly  Atropa.  Atropa  Belladonna,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  592.  Dwale  or  Belladonna?) 

An  erect,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy  herb,  with  a perennial  root-stock 
and  branching  stem.  Leaves  stalked,  rather  large,  ovate  and  entire,  with  a 
smaller  one  usually  proceeding  from  the  same  point,  often  so  small  as  to  look 
like  a stipule.  Flowers  sohtary,  on  short  peduncles,  in  the  forks  of  the  stem 
or  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Corolla  pale  purplish-blue,  nearly  an  inch 
long,  with  5 broad,  short  lobes.  Stamens  shorter,  with  distinct  filaments. 
Berry  rather  large,  globular. 

In  waste,  stony  places,  in  southern  Europe  and  west  central  Asia,  extend- 
ing over  central  Europe,  chiefly  about  old  castles  and  ruins.  In  Britain,  it 
is  only  found  in  similar  localities  in  southern  England,  and  a few  stations 
further  north,  probably  the  remains  of  former  cultivation,  FI.  summer. 


LY.  THE  BROOMHAPE  FAMILY.  OEOBANCHACEJE. 

Herbs,  of  a brown  or  purplish  colour,  passing  into  yellow  or 
blue,  but  never  green,  always  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  other 
herbs  or  shrubs  ; the  stems  simple  or  rarely  branched,  erect, 
bearing  scales  of  the  same  colour  instead  of  leaves,  and  a ter- 
minal spike  of  flowers,  each  in  the  axil  of  a bract,  similar  to 
the  scales  of  the  stem,  and  accompanied  often  by  a pair  of 
smaller  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Calyx  variously 
divided,  usually  into  2 or  4 lobes  or  sepals.  Corolla  broadly 
tubular  or  campanulate,  often  curved,  the  lobes  more  or  less 
2-lipped.  Stamens  4,  in  2 pairs.  Ahthers  2-celled,  the  cells 
parallel,  and  usually  pointed  at  the  lower  end.  Style  single, 
with  a 2-lobed  stigma.  Ovary  and  capsule  1-celled,  the  latter 
opening  in  2 valves,  with  numerous  small  seeds  attached  to 
parietal  placentas. 

A small  Order,  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  tlie  globe,  but  chiefly  in 
temperate  climates,  and  more  abundant  in  the  old  world  than  in  America. 
The  floral  characters  are  nearly  those  of  the  Scrophularia  family,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ovary  and  capsule,  which  are  never  divided  into  cells,  the 
placentas  not  joining  in  the  centre.  The  absence  of  green  leaves  at  once 
distinguishes  it  from  all  British  species  of  that  family. 


Calyx  deeply  divided  into  2 or  4 pointed  sepals 1.  Bkoombape. 

Calyx  with  4 broad,  short  teeth  or  lobes 2.  Lathk^a, 

2 Jb 
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1.  BROOMRAFE.  OKOBANCHE. 

Calyx  divided  to  the  base  on  the  upper  side,  and  often  also  on  the  lower 
side,  so  as  to  form  2 lateral  sepals,  either  entire  or  2-cleft,  either  distinct 
from  each  other,  or  more  or  less  connected  at  the  base  on  the  lower  side, 
and  sometimes  on  the  upper  side  also,  by  the  intervention  of  a fifth  lobe, 
and  always  pointed.  Habit  and  other  characters  those  of  the  family. 

It  is  the  principal  genus  of  the  Order,  extending  over  the  whole  of  its 
geographical  range.  The  species  are  in  general  difficult  to  characterize. 
Some  appear  to  thrive  only  on  the  roots  of  one  species,  or  at  most  two  or 
three  closely  allied  ones,  whilst  others  will  grow  on  a great-  variety  of 
plants  of  the  most  remote  natural  affinities.  But  as  the  particular  stock 
the  plant  feeds  on,  occasions  some  modification  in  the  habit  of  the  parasite, 
it  is  in  many  cases  a matter  of  great  doubt  whether  the  difierences  observed 
are  owing  to  this  circumstance  or  to  real  specific  distinction.  It  is  not 
therefore  improbable  that  some  of  the  species  here  adopted,  although  much 
less  numerous  than  those  usually  distinguished,  may  on  a more  careful 
observation  prove  to  be  mere  varieties  of  each  other. 

One  bract  only  under  eacb  flower.  Plant  with  little  or  no  blue. 

Stout  plant,  1 to  3 feet  high,  with  numerous  flowers  in  a dense 
spike. 

Plant  clingy -brown,  on  shrubby  Peqflowers.  Stamens  glabrous 

below 1.  Great  B, 

Plant  more  or  less  yellow,  on  Centaurea  and  other  herbs.  Sta- 
mens hairy  below 4.  Tall  B. 

Plant  seldom  above  a foot  high.  Spike  short,  or  with  the  lower 
flowers  distant. 

Plant  of  a dingy  brown,  or  with  a reddish  tint.  Tube  of  the 
corolla  broad. 

Calyx  of  2 entire  or  unequally  divided  sepals.  Plant  red- 

brown,  on  Thyme 3.  Bed  B. 

Calyx  of  two  equally  divided  sepals.  Plant  light  or  dark 

brown,  on  Galium 2.  Clove-scented  B, 

Plant  of  a light  yellowish-brown  or  purplish,  the  flowers  often 
tinged  with  blue.  Tube  of  the  coroUa  narrowed  above  the 

base 5.  Lesser  B. 

Three  bracts  to  each  flower,  one  underneath,  and  a small  one  on 
each  side.  Plant  often  bluish. 

Stem  always  simple.  Calyx  5-toothed  or  -lobed  6.  Blue  B. 

Stem  often  branched.  Calyx  5-toothed  or  -lobed 7 . Branched  B. 

1.  Great  Broomrape.  Orobanche  major,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  421.) 

This,  our  largest  species,  as  it  is  first  developed  is  of  a pale  yellow,  hut 
very  soon  assumes  in  every  part  a dingy  purplish-brown  colour.  Stem 
simple,  stout,  from  1 to  li  or  2 feet  high,  much  thickened  at  the  base,  with 
lanceolate  scales,  which  are  much  shorter  and  broader  at  the  base  of  the 
plant.  Flowers  closely  sessile,  with  one  bract  to  each,  forming  a dense 
spike  at  least  half  the  length  of  the  whole  plant.  Calyx  more  or  less 
deeply  divided  into  2 or  4 lanceolate  lobes.  Corolla  f to  1 inch  long  ; the 
tube  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  curved,  with  a very  oblique  limb  ; the  upper 
lip  entire  or  shortly  2-lobed,  the  lower  one  3-lobed,  with  the  middle  lobe 
usually,  but  not  always  larger  than  the  lateral  ones,  and  all  the  lobes 
toothed  and  wavy,  although  less  so  than  in  many  species.  The  upper  part 
of  the  style  and  stamens  are  usually  covered  with  short  glandular  hairs, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  lower  parts. 

On  the  roots  of  -shrubby  Peajloiver  plants,  scattered  over  nearly  the 
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whole  of  Europe.  Not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  England,  chiefly  on 
Broom,  more  rarely  on  Furze.  FI,  early  summer. 

2.  Clove-scented  Broomrape.  Orobanche  caryopbyllacea,  Sm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2639.) 

The  colour  of  the  plant  and  size  of  the  flowers  are  those  of  the  greater  B., 
but  the  stem  is  seldom  above  8 or  9 inches  high  ; the  flowers  are  much 
fewer,  and  further  apart ; the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  not  quite  so  broad ; 
the  upper  lobes  scarcely  spreading,  and  the  lower  ones  nearly  equal,  and 
the  stamens  more  hairy  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  usually  sweet-scented. 

Said  to  grow  exclusively  on  Galiums ; common  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, extending  across  the  whole  of  Asia.  In  Britain  limited  hitherto  to  a 
very  few  of  the  southern  counties  of  England.  FI.  early  summer. 

3.  Red  Broomrape.  Orobancbe  rubra,  Sm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1786,  not  good.) 

A rather  smaller  plant  than  the  clove-scented  B.,  which  it  resembles  in 
the  shape  of  the  flowers,  but  these  are  nearer  the  size  of  those  of  the 
lesser  B.,  and  the  whole  plant  assumes  a very  red-brown  colour.  Calyx 
usually  divided  into  2 entire  sepals  with  narrow  points,  but  these  are  some- 
times again  divided,  although  very  unequally,  or  united  in  front  at  the  base, 
as  in  the  lesser  B.  and  other  species. 

On  the  roots  of  Thyme,  in  central  and  southern  Europe.  In  Britain, 
only  on  the  basalt  and  trap-rocks  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Tall  Broomrape.  Orobancbe  elatior,  Sutt. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  568.) 

Closely  resembling  the  greater  B.  in  stature  and  flowers,  of  which  it  is 
probably  a mere  variety.  It  retains  longer  its  pale  yeUow  colour ; the  lobes 
of  the  corolla  are  less  unequal  and  more  toothed,  and  the  stamens  are 
hairy  in  their  lower  part,  and  nearly  glabrous  above. 

On  the  greater  Centaurea,  and  not  on  Peajlower  shrubs ; said  to  be 
more  abundant  than  the  greater  B.  in  eastern  Europe,  but  rare  in  Eng- 
land. FI.  summer. 

5.  Lesser  Broomrape.  Orobancbe  minor,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  422.) 

Often  small,  and  always  more  slender  than  any  of  the  preceding  species, 
with  smaller  flowers.  Generally  of  a light  brown  or  yellowish  colour,  with 
more  or  less  of  bluish-purple  in  the  flowers,  although  not  running  into  tie 
deep  purple-blue  of  the  two  following  species.  It  is  usually  from  6 to  9 
inches  high,  although  some  of  the  larger  specimens  exceed  a foot ; the  lower 
flowers  of  the  spike  are  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Segments  of 
the  calyx  ending  in  long,  slender  points.  Tube  of  the  corolla  contracted  in 
the  middle,  much  curved  ; the  lobes  of  the  limb  larger  in  proportion,  and 
more  wavy  than  in  the  greater  and  the  clove-scented  B.  Stamens  more  or 
less  hairy  in  their  lower  part. 

One  of  the  widest-spread  species  over  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  grow- 
ing on  a great  variety  of  plants.  In  Britain,  not  uncommon  in  southern 
and  central  England,  and  southern  Ireland.  FI.  all  summer.  It  varies 
according  to  station,  and  the  plants  it  affects.  Many  of  these  varieties  have 
been  considered  as  species,  amongst  which  three  are  commonly  admitted 
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into  the  British  Floras  : — O.  Picridis  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2956),  a tall,  very 
pale-coloirred  variety,  growing  on  the  Hawkweed  Picris ; O.  amethystea^ 
assuming  a bluer  tint  than  any  of  the  others,  and  growing  on  Eryngium  ; 
O.  HedercB  (O.  harhata,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2859),  not  uncommon  on  Ivy 
in  the  south  of  England  as  on  the  Continent.  It  is  said  to  differ  from 
the  common  form  in  the  yellow,  not  purple,  colour  of  the  stigma,  and  other 
trifling  characters,  which  however  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  constant. 

6.  Slue  Broomrape.  Orobanche  cserulea,  Yill. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  423.) 

Stem  simple  or  rarely  branched,  6 to  9 inches  high,  with  a light-bluish 
tint.  Flowers  of  a deep  purplish-blue,  with  two  small  bracts  at  its  base, 
one  on  each  side,  besides  the  larger  bract  common  to  all  Broomrapes. 
Calyx  usually  closed  at  the  back  by  a fifth  tooth  or  lobe,  much  shorter  and 
broader  than  the  others.  Corolla-tube  rather  long  and  curved  ; the  5 lobes, 
although  arranged  in  two  lips,  are  less  unequal,  and  less  wavy  than  in  the 
preceding  species. 

Chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  Milfoil  Achillea ; not  uncommon  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  west-central  Asia.  In  Britain,  only  in  grassy 
pastures  near  the  sea,  in  Norfolk,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands.  FI.  early 
summer.  The  O.  arenaria.,  a larger  plant,  of  a paler  blue,  parasitical  on 
Artemisias  in  light,  sandy  soils,  is  said  to  have  been  found  also  in  Jersey  ; 
but  all  the  specimens  so  named  from  that  island  which  I have  seen,  have 
proved  to  be  the  hlue  B. 

7.  Branched  Broomrape.  Orobanebe  ramosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  184.) 

Very  much  smaller  than  the  blue  B.,  of  a pale  straw-colour,  with 
smaller  pale-blue  flowers.  Stem  often  branched,  seldom  above  6 inches 
high.  Flowers  shaped  like  those  of  the  blue  B.,  and,  like  them,  they  have 
two  small  lateral  bracts  besides  the  larger  one  ; but  the  calyx  is  split  at 
the  back,  and  has  only  4 lobes,  as  in  the  brown  Broomrapes. 

On  Hemp,  Lucern,  and  some  other  crops,  chiefly  in  southern  Europe, 
and  has  been  found,  though  very  rarely,  in  some  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer. 


II.  lathEtEA. 

A single  species,  closely  allied  to  the  Broomrapes,  but  the  flowers  more 
regular,  the  calyx  broadly  campanulate  or  inflated  with  4 short  broad  lobes, 
and  the  placentas  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached  in  the  capsule  are  more 
fleshy, 

1.  Common  Latbrsea.  Latbrsea  squamaria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  50.  Toothwort^ 

A pale  rose-coloured  plant,  with  flesh-coloured  or  slightly  bluish  flowers, 
streaked  with  purple  or  dark  red.  Eootstock  fleshy  and  creeping,  covered 
with  close-set,  short,  thick,  fleshy  scales.  Flowering  stems  erect,  from  3 or 
4 inches  to  near  a foot  high,  with  a few  broad,  orbicular,  much  less  fleshy 
scales,  passing  gradually  into  the  bracts.  Flowers  numerous  and  nodding, 
in  a dense  spike,  or  sometimes  shortly  stalked.  Calyx  about  5 lines  long. 
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Corolla  half  as  long  again,  the  upper  lip  entire  or  slightly  notched. 
Stamens  and  style  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla,  or  sometimes,  especially  the 
style,  projecting  beyond  it. 

On  the  roots  of  trees,  especially  the  Hazel^  throughout  Europe  and 
central  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Not  uncommon  ui 
England  and  Ireland,  and  extends  into  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland. 
FL  early  spring. 


LVI.  SCROPHULARIA  FAMILY.  SCEOPHULAEINEJ^:. 

Herbs,  or  in  some  exotic  species  sbrubs,  with  opposite  or 
alternate  leaves,  and  no  stipules.  Calyx  persisting  round  the 
fruit,  usually  with  5 teeth  or  segments,  sometimes  fewer. 
Corolla  monopetalous,  usually  2dipped,  but  sometimes  nearly 
regular,  with  4,  5,  or  rarely  more  lobes,  always  overlapping  one 
another  in  the  bud.  Stamens  usually  2 or  4,  in  2 pairs,  very 
rarely  5,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Ovary  and  cap- 
sule divided  into  2 cells,  with  several  seeds  in  each  cell.  Style 
simple,  usually  ending  in  a 2-cleft  stigma. 

A numerous  family,  widely  diffused  over  the  globe,  from  the  Arctic  Circle 
to  the  tropics,  although  more  abundant  in  temperate  regions  than  in  the 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  and,  generally  speaking,  well  marked  by  the  2- 
lipped  or  personate  corolla,  the  stamens  in  pairs,  and  the  several  seeds  in 
each  cell  of  the  capsule;  but  there  are  some  anomalous  genera  in  which 
these  characters  are  much  modified,  and  two  large  and  natural  exotic  fami- 
lies, the  Bignonia  and  Acanthus  families,  are  only  to  be  accurately  distin- 
guished from  Scrophularinece  by  an  attentive  study  of  minute  characters. 
To  the  first  of  these  belong  the  Bignonias  and  Tecomas  of  our  hothouses, 
as  well  as  the  Catalpa,  often  planted  in  our  gardens,  and  (if  taken  in  its 
most  extended  sense)  the  numerous  hothouse  Gesnerias,  Gloxinias,  Achi- 
menes,  etc.  The  Acanthacece  include  JusticiaSj  Ruellias,  and  many  modern 
hothouse  genera  with  long  names,  besides  the  European  Acanthus,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  family. 


Corolla  rotate  or  concave,  with  a very  short  tube. 

Stamens  2.  CoroUa  4-cleft,  never  yellow 9.  Veeonica. 

Stamens  4 or  more. 

TaU,  coarse,  erect  plants.  Stamens  5,  often  woolly 1.  MuLLEiif. 

Small  or  creeping  plants,  Stamens  4,  glabrous. 

Glabrous,  almost  stemless  plant,  with  radical  leaves  and  mi- 
nute, clustered  flowers 6.  Limosel. 

Slender,  creeping,  hairy  plant,  with  orbicular,  alternate  leaves, 

and  axillary,  stalked  flowers 7.  Sibthoeeia. 

Corolla  with  a distinct  tube. 

Tube  of  the  corolla  with  a spear  or  protuberance  at  the  base,  the 
mouth  closed  by  a projecting  palate. 

Tube  of  the  corolla  spurred 3.  Ltnaeia. 

Tube  of  the  corolla  with  a slight  protuberance  at  the  base  ...  3.  Snapdeagoit. 
Tube  of  the  coroUa  straight  at  the  base,  the  mouth  open  (except 

in  Melampyrum).  i 

Calyx  with  5 lobes  or  teeth,  or  2 or  ^ leafy yayyed  lobes. 

Corolla  nearly  globular,  small,  dingy,  with  5 unequal  lobes,  not 

2-lipped  4.  Sceopkularia. 

2 L 2 
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Corolla  more  than  an  inch  long,  with  a broad  tube,  and  flat, 
spreading  lobes. 

Flowers  red  or  white,  in  a long  terminal  spike.  Leaves  al- 
ternate   8.  Foxglove. 

Flowers  yellow,  on  axillary  peduncles.  Leaves  opposite  . . 5.  Mimulus. 
Corolla  less  than  an  inch  long,  the  tube  slender  or  short. 

Calyx  inflated  after  flowering.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 

laterally  compressed 13.  Pedicularis. 

Calyx  tubular  or  campanulate.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 


with  two  spreading  lobes 11.  Eyebeight. 

Calyx  with  4 lohes  or  teeth. 

Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  arched  or  with  spreading  lobes.  An- 
ther-cells pointed  at  the  lower  end. 

Upper  lip  of  the  coroUa  nearly  entire,  arched  or  concave  . 10.  Baetsia. 

Upper  hp  of  the  corolla  3-lobed,  spreading 11.  Eyebeight. 

Upper  hp  of  the  coroha  much  compressed  laterally.  Anther- 
cells  obtuse. 

Calyx  much  inflated,  the  teeth  small 12.  Eattle. 

Calyx  tubular  or  campanulate,  toothed  or  lobed  . . . .14.  Melampyee. 


Tliese  British  genera  belong  to  two  of  the  three  principal  Tribes  or  Sub- 
orders of  the  family,  viz.  : — 

Tribe  Antirrhinece.  Upper  lip  or  outer  lobe  of  the  corolla  outside  the  others  in  the 
bud.  Genera; — 1.  Mullein;  2.  Snapdragon;  3.  Linaria;  4.  Sceophulaeia ; and 
5.  Mimulus. 

Tribe  Bhinanthece . Upper  hp  or  upper  lobe  of  the  corolla  whoUy  or  partiaUy  inside 
the  others  in  the  bud.  Genera: — 6.  Limosel;  7.  Sibthorpia  ; 8.  Foxglove;  9. 
Veeonica;  10.  Baetsia;  11.  Eyebeight;  12.  Eattle;  13.  Pediculaeis  ; and  14. 
Melampyee. 

Among  the  exotic  genera  cultivated  in  our  gardens  may  be  mentioned, 
Sroivallia,  Brunsfelsia.^  Salpiglossis,  and  ScJiizanthus,  belonging  to  the 
wholly  exotic  tribe  Salpiglossidece ; and  Calceolaria.^  Alonsoa,  Angelonia^ 
Maurandia,  Lophospermitm.,  Paulownia^  Collinsia,  Penstemon,  Torenia.^  and 
several  others  of  the  tribe  Antirrhinece.  The  exotic  genera  of  Rhinanthece^ 
with  the  exception  of  a few  alhed  to  Veronica  and  Foxglove,  are  mostly 
parasitical,  and  therefore,  although  very  handsome,  not  in  cultivation. 

I.  MUIjIiEIN.  verbascum. 

Tall,  erect,  stiff  herbs,  often  woolly ; with  coarse,  alternate  leaves,  more 
or  less  toothed ; and  yellow,  white,  or  rarely  purple  flowers,  either  solitary 
under  each  bract  or  in  short  dense  cymes  or  branches,  forming  terminal, 
simple  spikes  or  branched  panicles.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  rotate 
or  concave,  with  a very  short  tube,  and  5 broad,  rounded  lobes.  Stamens 
5,  with  all  the  filaments  woolly  or  the  two  lower  ones  glabrous.  Capsule 
ovoid,  opening  at  the  partition  in  2 valves,  with  very  numerous  small  seeds. 

The  genus  extends  over  Europe  and  northern  and  central  Asia,  but  is 
most  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  where  the  species  vary  much, 
besides  frequently  producing  natural  hybrids,  so  that  their  distinction  has 
become  very  complicated.  The  few  British  species  are  however  more  easily 
recognized. 

Leaves  decurrent  on  tbe  stem,  very  woolly.  Flowers  in  a dense,  simple 

spike ■ • ^^eat  2A. 

Leaves  not  decurrent  or  tbe  upper  ones  very  sbghtly  so.  Flowers  in  a 
raceme  or  panicle. 

Plant  glabrous  or  sbghtly  glandular-hairy.  Two  stamens  longer  than 
the  others,  with  long  anthers.  Flowers  large,  one  or  few  to  each 
bract.  (Eaceme  usuaUy  simple.) 

Pedicels  mostly  longer  than  the  calyx  2.  Moth  M. 

Pedicels  shorter  than  the  calyx  .............  S.  Twiggy  M, 
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Plant  with  more  or  less  white  cottony  down  or  wool,  especially  on  the 
calyx  and  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  rather  small,  several 
to  each  bract. 

Lower  leaves  cordate  at  the  base.  Eaceme  nearly  simple.  Hairs  of 
the  filaments  yellow  . 4 

Lower  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base.  Eaceme  panicled.  Hairs  of  the 
filaments  white. 

Down  short  and  powdery.  Upper  side  of  the  leaves  nearly 

glabrous 5 

Down  a mealy  wool,  easily  rubbed  ofi‘,  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves  6 

1.  Great  Mullein.  Verbascum  Thapsus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  549,  incorrect  as  to  the  hairs  of  the  stamens^ 

A stont,  erect  biennial,  simple  or  branched,  2 to  4 feet  high,  clothed  with 
soft  woolly  hairs.  Leaves  oblong,  pointed,  slightly  toothed,  narrowed  at 
the  base  into  two  wings  running  a long  way  down  the  stem  ; the  lower  ones 
often  stalked,  and  6 or  8 inches  long  or  more.  Flowers  in  a dense,  woolly 
terminal  spike,  sometimes  a foot  or  more  long.  Corolla  yellow,  usually  6 to 
9 lines  diameter,  slightly  concave;  3 of  the  filaments  are  covered  with  yel- 
lowish woolly  hairs,  and  have  short  1-celled  anthers ; the  2 longer  stamens 
glabrous  or  nearly  so,  with  longer  anthers  adnate  to  the  filaments.  Capsule 
t^hick,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Common  on  roadsides  and  waste  places,  all  over  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia  to  the  Caucasus,  Altai,  and  Himalaya,  and  now  naturalized  in  America. 
Frequent  in  Britain,  extending  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen.  Ft.  summer.  A 
variety  with  a much  larger  and  flatter  corolla  and  longer  anthers  to  the 
long  stamens,  not  uncommon  on  the  Continent,  where  botanists  give  it  the 
name  of  Y.  thapsiforme,  but  which  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  original 
form  described  by  Linngeus,  is  said  to  have  been  found  also  in  Kent. 

2.  Moth  Mullein.  Verbascum  Blattaria^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t,  393.) 

A tall  biennial,  not  quite  so  stout  as  the  great  TIL,  sometimes  branched, 
and  either  glabrous  or  with  a few  glandular  hairs  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves 
oblong,  coarsely  toothed  or  sinuate  ; the  lower  ones  stalked,  the  middle  ones 
sessile,  the  upper  ones  claspiug  the  stem  or  shortly  decurrent.  Flowers 
yellow  or  rarely  white,  in  a long,  loose,  simple  raceme ; the  pedicels  from  3 to 
6 lines  long,  either  solitary  or  rarely  two  together  in  the  axil  of  a green 
bract.  Hairs  of  the  filaments  purple. 

On  banks  and  edges  of  fields,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  Kussian 
and  central  Asia,  and  naturalized  in  North  America,  but  not  extending  into 
Scandinavia.  Indicated  in  several  counties  of  England,  but  generally  re- 
garded as  an  introduced  plant,  except  perhaps  near  the  southern  coast.  FI, 
summer  and  autumn. 

3.  Twiggy  Mullein.  Verbascum  virgatum,  With,  / 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  550,  not  good.) 

This  may  be  a mere  variety  of  the  moth  ilf.,  but  the  glandular  hairs  are 
more  abundant,  and  the  pedicels  of  the  flowers  are  very  short,  usually  from 
2 to  6 together  under  each  bract. 

Apparently  limited  on  the  Continent  to  western  and  central  Europe,  and 
generally  less  common  there  than  the  moth  Af.,  altliough  it  has  estabhshed 
itself  here  and  there  as  a weed  of  cultivation  in  northern  as  well  as  tropical 
America  and  other  distant  lands.  Bather  more  frequent  in  England  than 
the  moth  Af.,  and  has  been  found  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer  and  autwnn. 


Dark  M. 

White  AT. 
Hoary  J\I. 
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, 4.  Dark  IVEullein.  Verbascum  ni^um,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  59.) 

Stem  sparingly  clothed  with  woolly  hairs,  2 to  3 feet  high,  ending  in  a 
long,  simple  or  slightly  branched  raceme.  Leaves  crenate,  nearly  glabrous 
on  the  upper  side,  slightly  woolly  underneath  ; the  lower  ones  large,  cordate- 
oblong,  on  long  stalks ; the  upper  ones  nearly  sessile,  small,  and  pointed. 
Elowers  numerous  between  each  bract,  more  or  less  stalked,  smaller  than  in 
the  three  last  species.  Corolla  yellow,  with  bright-purple  hairs  to  the  fila- 
ments. 

On  banks  and  waysides,  all  over  Europe  and  western  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.  Truly  indigenous  in  central  and  southern  England,  but 
believed  to  be  naturalized  only  in  northern  England  and  southern  Scotland, 
and  not  indicated  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer  and  autmmn. 

5.  'VCHiite  IVEullein.  Verbascum  Iiycbnitis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  58.) 

About  the  size  of  the  darlc  M.,  or  rather  taller.  Stem-leaves  nearly  ses- 
sile, the  lower  ones  narrowed  into  a short  footstalk,  all  nearly  glabrous 
above,  but  covered  underneath  with  a short,  white,  powdery  down,  which  is 
also  sprinkled  over  the  stem,  and  more  conspicuous  on  the  calyxes.  The 
racemes  form  a narrow,  branching  panicle,  with  erect  branches.  Flowers 
numerous,  pale  yellow  or  nearly  white,  the  size  of  those  of  the  black  M. 
Hairs  of  the  filaments  white. 

On  banks  and  waysides,  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extending  north- 
wards into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  scattered  over  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  southern  Scotland,  but  by  no  means  a common  plant.  FI. 
summer. 

6.  Hoary  IVEullein.  Verbascum  pulverulentum,  Vill. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  487.) 

A stately  species,  growing  often  to  the  height  of  3 feet  or  more,  termi- 
nating in  a long,  stiff,  pyramidal  panicle,  with  spreading  branches,  and  re- 
markable for  the  mealy  white  wool  which  clothes  the  whole  plant  but  is 
easily  rubbed  off.  Leaves  sessile  or  the  lower  ones  narrowed  into  a short 
footstalk,  broadly  oblong  and  crenate.  Flowers  numerous,  in  small  clus- 
ters, about  the  size  of  the  two  last  species,  yellow,  with  white  hairs  to  the 
filaments. 

On  roadsides,  and  dry,  stony  wastes,  in  central  and  especially  southern 
Europe,  not  extending  so  far  east  as  the  preceding  species,  nor  into  north- 
ern Grermany.  In  Britain,  apparently  confined  to  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Surrey, 
and  Hants.  FI.  summer. 


II.  SNAPDRAGON.  ANTIEEHINUM. 

Herbs,  with  the  lower  leaves  often  opposite,  the  upper  ones  alternate,  and 
the  fiowers,  often  showy,  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  or  form- 
ing terminal  racemes.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  with  a broad  tube, 
slightly  protruding  below  the  calyx  on  the  lower  side,  but  not  spurred,  as 
in  lAnaria ; the  divisions  of  the  limb  arranged  in  two  lips,  with  a project- 
ing palate  closing  the  mouth.  Capsule  obhque,  2-ceUed,  opening  at  the  top 
by  2 or  3 pores. 
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The  species  are  not  numerous,  chiefly  conflned  to  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gions, or  more  especially  to  south-western  Europe. 


Perennial,  with  showy  flowers.  Sepals  broad  and  short 1.  Chreat  S. 

Annual.  Sepals  narrow,  as  long  as  the  corolla 2.  Lesser  S. 


1.  Ghreat  Snapdragon.  Antirrhinum  majus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  129.) 

Stem  perennial  at  the  base,  forming  a leafy  tuft ; the  flowering  branches 
erect,  1 to  2 feet  high,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy,  often  branched.  Leaves 
narrow-lanceolate  or  linear,  entire.  Elowers  large,  purplish-red  (or,  in  gar- 
dens, white  or  variegated).  Segments  of  the  calyx  broad  and  obtuse,  not 
above  3 lines  long.  Corolla  above  an  inch  long,  the  so-called  palate  opening 
when  the  tube  is  pressed  laterally  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  whence 
the  popular  name  of  the  genus. 

In  clefts  of  rocks,  old  walls,  and  stony  places,  in  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, but,  being  much  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  has  become  naturalized 
much  further  north,  and  is  frequently  found  in  similar  situations  in  southern 
England  and  Ireland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  liesser  Suapdrag'on.  Autirrlimum  Orontium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1155.) 

An  erect  annual,  seldom  above  a foot  high,  much  more  slender  than  the 
great  S.,  with  narrower  leaves.  Flowers  scarcely  6 lines  long,  mostly  in 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  ; the  narrow,  unequal  segments  of  the  calyx  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  corolla. 

Apparently  indigenous  in  southern  Europe,  and  widely  spread  as  a weed 
of  cultivation  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  central  Asia,  and  carried 
out  to  other  countries.  In  Britain,  it  extends  over  southern  and  eastern 
England  and  southern  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


III.  LIN  ARIA.  LINAEIA. 

This  genus  only  differs  from  Snapdragon  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
which  is  projected  at  the  base  into  a conical  or  cylindrical  spur.  The 
species  are  more  numerous,  and  the  geographical  range  rather  wider,  but 
still  the  greater  number  are  from  southern  and  especially  south-western 
Europe. 

Stems  erect  or  ascending.  Leaves  linear,  oblong  or  rarely  ovate. 


entire. 

Flowers  yellow. 

Stems  1 to  3 feet  bigb,  erect  from  the  base 1.  Common  L. 

Stems  scarcely  6 inches  high,  dift'use  at  the  base 4.  Supine  L. 

Flowers  blue  or  purplish  or  striped. 

' Perennial.  Flowers  on  short  pedicels,  in  terminal  racemes.  Spur 

short  and  conical 2.  Fale  L. 

Annual.  Flowers  on  short  pedicels,  in  a short  terminal  raceme. 

Spur  long  and  slender 3.  Pelisser’s  L. 

Annual.  Flowers  small,  on  long  axillary  pedicels.  Spur  short 

and  conical 6.  Lesser  L. 

Stems  trailing.  Leaves  ovate,  orbicular,  or  angular. 

Plant  quite  glabrous.  Leaves  5-lobed,  with  palmate  nerves  . . Q.IvyL. 

Plant  hairy.  Leaves  ovate  or  angular,  with  pinnate  nerves. 

Leaves  ovate  or  orbicular,  very  hairy.  Peduncles  hairy.  Sepals 

broad 7.  Mound-leaved  L, 
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Leaves  angular  or  hastate  at  the  base,  slightly  hairy.  Peduncles 

glabrous  and  slender.  Sepals  narrow 8.  Pointed  L. 

Several  other  species,  such  as  L.  triphylla,  pv/rjpurea,  and  hi'partita,  culti- 
vated in  our  flower-gardens,  wiU  occasionally  sow  themselves  in  the  vicinity, 
but  soon  disappear  again. 

1.  Common  liinaria.  liinaria  vulgaris,  Moench. 

{Antirrhinum  Linaria,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  658.  Toadflax.) 

Rootstock  shortly  creeping.  Stems  erect,  1 to  3 feet  high,  of  a glaucous 
green,  and  usually  glabrous,  except  a few  glandular  hairs  amongst  the 
flowers.  Leaves  crowded,  linear  or  narrow-lanceolate.  Flowers  large  and 
yellow,  forming  a short  but  handsome  terminal  panicle.  Calyx  small. 
Spur  of  the  corolla  long  and  pointed  ; the  projecting  palate  of  the  lower  lip 
of  a bright  orange- colour,  completely  closing  the  tube.  Capsule  large  and 
ovoid,  with  numerous  rough  seeds,  surrounded  by  a narrow,  scarious 
border. 

In  hedges,  and  on  the  borders  of  fields,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and 
has  been  carried  out  with  European  crops  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Abundant  all  over  the  British  Isles,  excepting  the  Scotch  Highlands,  where 
it  is  more  rare.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  A singular  deformity,  called 
Peloria,  occurs  sometimes,  in  which  the  corollas  are  regular,  with  5 spurs. 
Varieties  are  also  occasionally  found  with  smaller  flowers,  either  yellow  or 
striped,  and  without  the  border  to  the  seeds.  They  are  very  rare,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  hybrids  between  this  and  the  following  species. 

2.  Pale  liinaria.  liinaria  repens,  Ait. 

{Antirrhinum.^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1253.) 

Rootstock  slender,  and  creeping  to  a considerable  extent;  the  stems  erect 
or  decumbent  at  the  base,  frcwn  8 or  10  inches  to  above  2 feet  high,  and  gla- 
brous. Leaves  crowded  or  whorled  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  scattered  in  the 
upper  part.  Flowers  rather  small  but  pretty,  and  slightly  sweet-scented, 
forming  short  racemes,  usually  arranged  in  a terminal  panicle.  Corolla 
under  6 lines  long,  nearly  white,  but  striped  with  bluish  or  purple  veins ; 
the  spur  usually  very  short  and  conical,  but  variable  in  length.  Seeds 
wrinkled,  without  any  scarious  border. 

In  stony  wastes,  in  southern  and  central  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  scarcely 
extending  into  Germany.  Rare  in  Britain,  occurring  here  and  there  in 
southern  England  and  Ireland,  or  further  north  only  as  a straggler  from 
gardens,  where  it  was  formerly  frequently  cultivated.  FI.  summer  and 
autumn. 


3.  Pelisser^s  Linaria.  liinaria  Pelisseriana,  DC. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2832.) 

An  erect,  glabrous,  slender  annual,  scarcely  branched,  with  very  narrow 
linear  leaves,  few  and  distant.  Flowers  small,  in  a short  terminal  raceme  ; 
the  corolla  purple,  with  dark  veins,  and  a long,  slender-pointed  spur. 

In  bushy  wastes,  and  pastures,  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  along  the 
Mediterranean  region  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  here  and  there  into  central 
Europe,  and  has  been  gathered  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  FI.  June. 

4.  Supine  liinaria.  liinaria  supina,  Desf. 

Perennial  stock  short,  with  numerous  branches,  seldom  6 inches  long, 
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decumbent  at  the  base,  simple  or  nearly  so,  glabrous  or  with  a slight  glan- 
dular down.  Leaves  linear ; the  lower  ones  and  those  of  the  barren  stems 
whorled.  Flowers  yellow,  in  a short  terminal  raceme,  rather  smaller  than 
in  the  common  L.,  with  a long,  slender  spur.  Seeds  nearly  flat,  with  a scari- 
ous  wing. 

In  sandy  or  stony  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  western  Europe  and 
the  west  Mediterranean  region.  Very  abundant  in  southern  France  and 
Spain,  extending  up  the  western  coast  to  the  Channel,  and  occasionally 
foimd  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  FI.  summer. 

5.  laesser  Iiinaria»  Iiinaria  minor,  Desf. 

(Eng.  Dot.  t.  2014.) 

A much  branched,  erect  annual,  3 or  4 inches  high,  with  a slight  glandu- 
lar down.  Leaves,  although  linear,  yet  broader  and  more  obtuse  than  in 
any  of  the  preceding  species,  and  narrowed  at  the  base.  Flowers  very  small, 
on  long  axillary  peduncles ; the  corolla  scarcely  exceeding  tlie  calyx,  of  a 
pale  purple  or  violet  colour,  with  a short  blunt  spur.  Seeds  small,  not 
bordered. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe,  ex- 
tending northward  far  into  Scandinavia  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus.  In 
Britain,  not  unfrequent  as  a weed  of  cultivation  in  southern  England,  more 
rare  in  the  north,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

6.  Ivy  lainaria.  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  Mill. 

{Antirrhinum^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  502.) 

A perfectly  glabrous,  trailing  perennial,  with  slender  stems,  often  rooting 
at  the  nodes.  Leaves  stalked,  broad,  almost  reniform,  broadly  5-lobed, 
rather  thick,  and  faintly  marked  with  3 or  5 palmate  veins.  Flowers  small, 
solitary,  on  recurved  axillary  peduncles,  of  a pale  lilac,  with  a rather  short 
spur ; the  palate  yellowish,  closing  the  tube.  Capsule  nearly  globular,  con- 
taining several  warted  but  not  winged  seeds. 

On  rocks,  old  walls,  and  stony  places,  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  central  and  even  northern  Europe.  In 
Britain,  perfectly  established  in  several  counties  of  England  and  Ireland. 
FI.  the  whole  season. 

7.  Round-leaved  liinaria.  Ziinaria  spuria,  Mill. 

{Antirrhinum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  691.) 

A very  hairy  annual,  with  slender,  branching,  prostrate  stems,  2 or  3 
inches  to  a foot  or  more  long.  Leaves  nearly  sessile,  broadly  ovate  or  orbi- 
cular. Flowers  solitary,  on  hairy  peduncles,  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
smaller  leaves.  Sepals  ovate  or  broadly  lanceolate.  Corolla  very  small, 
yellowish,  with  a purple  upper  hp  ; the  spur  slender  and  recurved.  Seeds 
warted,  without  wings. 

In  waste  and  stony  places,  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  as  a weed  of 
cultivation  in  central  Europe,  but  not  extending  so  far  north  as  the  pointed  L. 
In  Britain,  only  in  cultivated  places,  in  southern  and  central  England.  FI. 
the  whole  season. 

8.  Pointed  liinaria.  liinaria  Rlatine,  Desf. 

{Antirrhinum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  692.) 

A prostrate  annual,  with  the  stem  and  leaves  hairy,  but  less  so  than  in 
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the  round-leaved  i.,  which  this  plant  resembles  in  most  respects ; the 
branches  are,  however,  more  slender,  the  leaves  angular  or  hastate  at  the 
base,  the  peduncles  much  more  slender,  glabrous,  and  spreading  at  right 
angles,  the  sepals  narrow-lanceolate,  and  the  spur  of  the  corolla  straight. 

In  open  woods,  and  heaths,  in  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  Europe  and 
western  and  central  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  southern  Sweden.  In 
Britain,  chiefly  as  a w'eed  of  cultivation,  but  probably  truly  indigenous  in 
southern  England  and  Ireland ; rare  in  the  north,  and  unknown  in  Scotland. 
FI.  the  whole  season. 


IV.  SCROPHUIiARIA.  SCEOPHULARIA. 

Herbs,  usually  erect,  with  angular  stems,  opposite  leaves,  and  rather  small 
flowers,  of  a dingy  purple  or  yellow,  in  loose  cymes  forming  a terminal 
panicle.  Calyx  more  or  less  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  nearly  globular,  with 
short,  broad  lobes  ; the  two  upper  ones  erect  and  united  into  an  upper  lip  ; 
the  two  lateral  ones  often  shorter  and  erect ; the  lowest  one  turned  down- 
wards. Stamens  4,  turned  downwards,  with  1-celled  anthers  ; a fifth  barren 
stamen  usually  forming  a scale  under  the  upper  lip.  Capsule  2-celled,  open- 
ing at  the  partition  in  2 valves. 

The  species  are  numerous,  having  their  great  centre  in  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  in  central  Asia,  a few  only  extending  over  the  rest  of  Europe, 
northern  Asia,  and  a part  of  North  America.  The  shape  of  the  corolla 
readily  distinguishes  the  genus  from  all  others. 


Leaves  glabrous.  Panicle  almost  leafless. 

Stem  acutely  angled  but  not  winged,  with  numerous  knotty 
tubers  at  its  base.  Leaves  acute.  Border  of  the  sepals 

very  narrow 1.  Knotted  S, 

Stem  4-winged,  without  tubers  at  the  base.  Leaves  usually  ob- 
tuse. Sepals  with  a conspicuous  scarious  border 2.  Water  S. 

Leaves  downy.  Panicle  leafy  at  the  base,  or  cymes  all  axillary. 

Leaves  cordate-triangular.  Flowers  dufl.  purple,  with  a scale 

under  the  upper  hp 3.  Balm-leaved  S. 

Leaves  orbicular  or  broadly  cordate.  Flowers  yeUow,  without  any 

scale  under  the  upper  hp 4.  Yellow  S. 


- 1.  Knotted  Scrophnlaria.  Scrophularia  nodosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1544.  Figwort.) 

A coarse,  erect  perennial,  2 to  3 feet  high,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  with  a 
disagreeable  smell ; the  short  stock  emitting  a number  of  small  green  knots 
or  tubers.  Stem  sharply  quadrangular.  Leaves  large,  broadly  ovate  or 
heart-shaped,  pointed,  and  doubly  crenate  or  serrate.  Panicle  loosely  pyra- 
midal or  oblong,  usually  sprinkled  with  minute  glandular  hairs.  Lobes  of 
the  calyx  rounded,  with  a very  narrow,  often  scarcely  perceptible,  scarious 
border.  Tube  of  the  corolla  of  a pale  greenish-purple,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx  ; the  upper  hp  more  deeply  coloured,  much  longer  than  the  lateral 
lobes. 

In  rather  moist  cultivated  and  waste  grounds,  in  Europe,  Russian  Asia, 
and  some  parts  of  North  America.  Extends  all  over  Britain.  FI.  all 
summer. 

2.  VST'ater  Scrophularia.  Scrophularia  aquatica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  854,  and  8.  Fhrharti,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2875.) 

Very  variable  in  size,  but  is  generally  taller  and  rather  less  branched  than 
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the  knotted  S.,  which  it  much  resembles  in  habit  and  in  flowers.  The 
angles  of  the  stem  project  into  narrow  wings,  there  are  no  tubers  at  its 
base,  and  the  leaves  are  not  so  broad,  and  more  obtuse.  Panicle  long  and 
narrow.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  surrounded  by  a scarious  border,  much  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  knotted  S.  Corolla  of  a dull  purple. 

In  wet  places,  along  ditches  and  sides  of  streams,  in  Europe  and  Kussian 
Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer.  It  varies  in  the  shape  of  the 
scale  or  barren  stamen  under  the  upper  Hp  of  the  corolla,  in  station,  and  in 
the  more  or  less  acute  teeth  of  the  leaves,  and  two  species  have  been  gene- 
rally  distinguished : >S.  JEhrharti^  a more  luxuriant  and  leafy  plant,  with 
the  scale  much  broader  than  long,  and  the  capsule  nearly  globular ; and 
8.  Balbisii,  growing  in  drier  situations,  the  leaves  more  pointed,  the  scale 
often  nearly  orbicular,  and  the  capsule  more  ovoid  and  pointed  ; but  these 
differences  in  foliage  and  capsule  do  not  always  correspond  with  those  of 
the  shape  of  the  scale,  which  will  often  vary  in  different  flowers  of  the  same 
plant. 

3.  Balm-leaved  Scrophularia.  Scrophularia  Scorodonia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2209.) 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  water  8.  in  all  essential  characters,  and  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  its  downy,  wrinkled  leaves,  and  by  the  panicle  more  leafy 
at  its  btise.  It  is  also  usually  a rather  smaller  plant,  and  the  angles  of  the 
stem  are  never  expanded  into  wings,  and  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible. 

A west  European  species,  extending  southwards  to  Madeira,  and  north- 
wards to  J ersey,  the  extreme  south-west  of  England,  and  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. FI.  summer. 

4.  Yellow  Scrophularia.  Scrophularia  vernalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  567.) 

A hairy  perennial,  very  different  in  aspect  from  the  three  preceding  spe- 
cies, and  not  near  so  coarse.  Stems  seldom  2 feet  high ; the  leaves  nearly 
orbicular,  cordate  at  the  base,  coarsely  toothed,  and  of  a light  green  colour. 
Peduncles  almost  all  axillary,  bearing  a small  cyme  of  yellow  flowers  ^ the 
4 upper  lobes  of  the  corolla  nearly  of  equal  size,  without  any  scale  or  barren 
stamen  inside  ; the  lowest  lobe  rather  larger.  Stamens  longer  than  the 
tube  of  the  corolla. 

On  roadsides,  and  waste  or  stony  places,  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Europe, 
extending  from  France  to  the  Caucasus.  Occasionally  found  in  England, 
but  in  most  cases  supposed  to  have  been  introduced.  FI.  spring. 


V.  MIMULUS.  MIMULUS. 

Herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  yellow,  purple,  or  pink  flowers,  growing 
singly  on  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx  tubular,  with  5 prominent  angles,  and 
5 short  teeth.  Corolla  with  a broad  tube,  and  5 flat  lobes  arranged  in  two 
lips  ; the  upper  one  2-lobed  and  sometimes  erect ; the  lower  one  spreading 
and  3-lobed,  the  central  lobe  often  notched.  Stamens  4.  Capsule  opening 
in  2 valves  in  the  middle  of  the  cells. 

An  American  genus,  which,  besides  the  species  now  naturalized  in  Eu- 
rope, comprises  the  Musk  Mimulus  and  some  others,  occasionally  cultivated 
in  oim  gardens. 
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1.  Yellow  IVEimulus.  Mimulus  luteus,  Willd. 

A perennial,  with  a shortly  creeping  rootstock,  and  erect  or  ascending 
stems,  either  glabrous  or  slightly  downy,  seldom  above  a foot  high.  Leaves 
ovate,  coarsely  toothed,  glabrous.  Peduncles  2 inches  long  or  more,  bearing 
a showy  yellow  flower,  above  an  inch  long,  usually  marked  inside  with 
several  small  purple  spots  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  sometimes  with  a 
large  purple-red  or  pink  spot  upon  each  lobe. 

On  the  banks  of  streams,  and  in  moist,  shady  places,  in  north-western 
America  and  Chili ; long  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens,  and  now  natu- 
ralized in  boggy  places  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  FI.  all  summer. 


VI.  IilMOSBI..  LIMOSELLA. 

Small,  tufted  or  floating  annuals  ; the  leaves  and  minute  flowers  mostly 
radical.  Calyx  5-toothed  or  -lobed.  Corolla  regular,  campanulate,  5-lobed. 
Stamens  4.  Anthers  1-celled.  Capsule  globular,  with  a very  thin  pericarp, 
scarcely  dehiscent. 

Besides  our  European  species  the  genus  comprises  but  very  few  from 
southern  Africa  and  Asia. 

1.  Common  Iiimosel.  Liimosella  aquatica^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  357.) 

A glabrous  annual,  forming  little  tufts  of  1 or  2 inches  diameter.  Leaves 
on  long  stalks,  oblong  and  entire,  all  radical  as  well  as  the  minute  flowers  ; 
or  occasionally  a few  slender  stems  are  developed  among  the  leaves,  about 
an  inch  long,  and  bearing  at  their  summit  a similar  tuft  of  leaves  and 
flowers.  Corolla  of  a pale  rose-colour,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

In  wet  mud,  or  in  places  where  water  has  stood,  throughout  Europe  and 
a great  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America.  Thinly  scattered  in 
Britain,  and  very  local  in  Scotland,  but  from  its  small  size  it  may  be 
frequently  overlooked.  FI.  summer. 


VII.  SIBTHORFIA.  SIBTHOEPIA. 

Slender,  hairy,  trailing  herbs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  small,  axillary, 
yellow  or  pinkish  flowers.  Calyx  of  4 or  more  divisions.  CoroUa  nearly 
rotate,  with  5 lobes,  or  one  more  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  of  the  same 
number  as,  or  one  less  than,  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  2-celled. 
Capsule  compressed,  divided  into  2 cells,  and  opening  in  the  middle  of  the 
cells  in  2 valves. 

Besides  the  British  species  there  is  one  from  the  Canary  Islands,  with 
larger  yeUow  flowers,  often  cultivated  in  our  gardens  under  the  name  .of 
Disandra  prostrata^  and  two  from  the  Andes  of  South  America. 

1.  Common  Sibthorpia.  Sibthorpia  europsea^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  649.)  • 

A perennial,  with  a small  stock,  and  very  slender  creeping  stems  rooting 
at  the  nodes.  Leaves  small,  on  slender  stalks,  orbicular,  deeply  cordate  at 
the  base,  crenate,  and  hairy.  Elowers  very  minute,  on  short,  axillary  stalks. 
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Calyx  with  4 harrow  segments.  Corolla  scarcely  longer,  the  2 upper  lobes 
yellowish,  the  3 lower  broader  and  pink. 

In  moist,  shady  places,  along  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  penetrating 
eastward  to  a very  few  stations  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending 
northwards  to  the  Channel  Islands,  southern  Ireland,  and  the  south-west 
of  England.  FI.  summer. 


Till.  FOXGI.OVB.  DiaiTALIS. 

Biennials  or  perennials,  with  stout,  erect,  usually  simple  stems,  alternate 
leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  in  long,  terminal,  one-sided,  simple  racemes. 
Calyx  of  5 unequal  sepals  or  segments.  Corolla  tubular,  contracted  above 
the  base,  then  much  inflated,  with  the  limb  shortly  4-  or  5-lobed  ; the  lateral 
lobes  outside  the  upper  one  in  the  bud,  and  the  lowest  usually  the  longest. 
Stamens  4.  Capsule  pointed,  opening  at  the  partition  in  2 valves,  with 
numerous  small  seeds. 

A European  and  North  Asiatic  genus,  of  which  several  species  besides 
our  own  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  flower-gardens,  especially  the  yellow 
Z).  grandiflora. 

1.  Purple  Foxglove.  Digitalis  purpurea,  Linn. 

(Eng,  Bot.  t.  1297.) 

Boot  usually  biennial,  but  will  sometimes  form  a stock,  which  will  flower 
a second  or  even  a third  time.  Badical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  6 inches  long  or  more,  coarsely  veined  and  downy.  Flowering 
stems  2 to  3 or  even  4 feet  high,  with  a few  alternate  shortly- stalked  leaves 
in  the  lower  part,  the  upper  part  occupied  by  a long  stately  raceme  of  pur- 
ple flowers,  each  li  inches  long.  Four  of  the  calyx-segments  broad  and 
leafy,  the  fifth  upper  one  much  narrower  and  more  pointed.  Corolla  beau- 
tifully spotted  inside,  with  4 short  lobes,  the  lowest  about  twice  the  length 
of  the  others  and  hairy  inside. 

On  dry,  hilly  wastes,  and  roadsides,  in  many  parts  of  western  and  central 
Europe,  northwards  into  Scandinavia,  but  almost  unknown  in  limestone 
districts.  Abundant  in  several  parts  of  Britain.  FI.  sjpring  and  summer. 


IX.  VBRONICA.  VEBONICA. 

Herbs  (or  shrubs  in  a few  exotic  species),  with  opposite  stem-leaves,  and 
small  flowers,  usually  blue  or  white,  sometimes  arranged  in  spikes  or  racemes, 
or  in  the  axils  of  alternate  floral  leaves,  4-  or  5-cleft.  Corolla  with  a very 
short  tube,  the  limb  rotate,  deeply  4-cleft,  the  lower  segment  the  narrowest. 
Stamens  2.  Capsule  more  or  less  flattened  laterally  (at  right-angles  to  the 
partition),  and  opening  round  the  edges  in  2 valves.  Seeds  few. 

A numerous  genus  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  a few  species  spread- 
ing into  the  tropics  and  far  into  the  southern  hemisphere,  whilst  others  are 
peculiar  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Among  the  latter  the  V.  s^yeciosa, 
salicifolia^  Lindleyana,  and  other  shrubby  or  half-shrubby  ones  are  much 
cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Perennials,  with  the  flowers  in  leafless  spikes  or  racemes. 

Spikes  or  racemes  terminal. 

Stem  erect,  with  a long,  dense,  terminal  spike  of  flowers  . . 1.  Spiked  V. 
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Stems  diffuse  or  very  siiort.  Eacemes  loose,  few-flowered. 

Stem  shrubby  at'tbe  base 2.  ^ocTc  V. 

Stems  herbaceous. 

Stem  erect  or  scarcely  creeping  at  the  base,  2 or  3 inches 

high.  Flowers  very  few,  in  a short  spike  or  bead  . . 3.  Alpine  V. 

Stem  creeping,  and  rooting  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  loose, 

often  leafy  spikes 4.  Thyme-leaved  V. 

"Racemes  axillary. 

Plant  glabrous. 

Leaves  bnear  or  lanceolate.  Stem  diffuse.  Eacemes  few 

and  slender.  Capsule  very  flat,  broader  than  long  . . 8.  Marsh  V. 

Leaves  lanceolate  or  oblong.  Stem  erect.  Eacemes  nu- 
merous. Capsule  as  long  or  longer  than  broad  ...  6.  Water  V. 

Leaves  oblong  or  ovate,  rather  thick  and  obtuse.  Stem  diffuse  7.  Rrooklime  V. 

Plant  more  or  less  hairy. 

Leaves  much  narrowed  at  the  base.  Flowers  sessile  or  almost 

sessile 5.  Common  V. 

Leaves  ovate,  broad  or  cordate  at  the  base.  Flowers  rather 
large  and  pedicellate. 

Stem  hairy  aU  round.  Capsule  broadest  in  the  middle  . 9.  Mountain  V. 
Stem  with  two  opposite  lines  of  long  hairs.  Capsule 

broadest  towards  the  top 10.  Germander  V. 

Annuals.  Flowers  all,  or  at  least  the  lower  ones,  solitary  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves. 

Upper  flowers  forming  a raceme.  The  upper  leaves  reduced  to  bracts. 

Plant  glabrous,  creeping,  and  rooting  at  the  base.  Seeds  ovate  4.  Thyme-leaved  V. 
Plant  downy  or  hairy,  erect  or  procumbent,  but  not  creeping. 

Seeds  cup-shaped. 

Leaves  ovate,  coarsely  toothed..  Pedicels  shorter  than  the 


calyx 14.  Wall  V. 

Leaves  deeply  cut. 

Stems  erect.  Pedicels  shorter  than  the  calyx  . . . .15.  Vernal  V. 

Stems  decumbent.  Pedicels  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the 

calyx 16.  Fingered  V. 

All  the  flowers  axillary.  The  upper  leaves  like  the  lower  ones,  but 
smaller.  Stems  procumbent.  Seeds  flat  or  nearly  so. 

Sepals  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  Leaves  rather  thick,  often 

long-stalked.  Capsule  2-  to  4-seeded 11.  Ivy  Y. 

Sepals  ovate  or  lanceolate.  Leaves  short-stalked.  Capsule 
several-seeded. 

Capside  twice  as  broad  as  long.  Flowers  rather  large  . .13.  Buxbaum’s  V. 
Capsule  but  httle  broader  than  long.  Flowers  small  . . .12.  Procumbent  V, 


1.  Spiked  Veronica.  Veronica  spicata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot- 1.  2.) 

Stock  shortly  creeping,  hard,  and  almost  woody;  the  stems  ascending  or 
erect,  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  usually  simple.  Leaves  oblong  or  the  lower 
ones  ovate,  downy,  and  slightly  erenate.  Elowers  of  a clear  blue  or  some- 
times pale  pink,  in  a dense  terminal  spike ; the  lobes  of  the  corolla  narrower 
and  less  spreading,  and  the  tube  more  apparent  than  in  any  other  of  the 
British  species. 

In  hilly  pastures,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  northern  and  western  Asia,  short  of  the  Arctic 
regions.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  chiefly  in  Sufiblk  and  Cambridgeshire.  FI. 
Slimmer.  A larger  and  broader-leaved  variety,  sometimes  distinguished 
under  the  name  of  V.  Jiyhrida  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  673),  occurs  in  Somersetshire 
and  in  some  other  western  counties;  and  numerous  varieties  of  this  and 
the  alHed  V.  paniculata  and  longifolia  have  long  been  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment in  cottage  gardens. 

2.  Rock  Veronica.  Veronica  saxatilis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1027.) 

A low,  spreading  perennial,  glabrous  in  aU  its  parts  except  a slight  glan- 
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dular  down  in  the  upper  part,  branching  and  often  woody  at  the  base,  with 
spreading  or  ascending  flowering  branches,  3 or  4 inches  long.  Leaves 
small,  obovate  or  oblong,  entire  or  nearly  so,  and  rather  firm.  Racemes 
short,  consisting  of  a few,  rather  large,  bright-blue  flowers,  on  short  pedicels. 
Capsules  ovate. 

On  alpine  rocks,  often  at  great  elevations,  in  most  of  the  great  mountain- 
chains  of  Europe,  extending  northwards  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  scarcely 
into  Asia.  In  Britain,  not  very  abundant,  and  only  in  the  highlands  of 
Perthshire  and  some  adjoining  counties  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer.  A 
variety  with  smaller  pink  flowers  has  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of 
V.fruticulosa  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1028),  but  it  is  very  rare,  and  probably  merely 
accidental. 

3.  Alpine  Veronica.  Veronica  alpina^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  484.) 

Stock  shortly  creeping,  but  never  woody  as  in  the  rocTc  V.,  and  much  less 
branched  than  in  the  thyme-leaved  V.  Flowering  branches  often  solitary, 
always  simple,  ascending,  from  2 to  4 or  even  5 inches  high,  and  slightly 
hairy.  The  raceme,  when  young,  forms  a short,  slightly  hairy  head,  and  even 
in  fruit  is  but  little  elongated,  consisting  of  4 or  5 rather  small  blue  flowers, 
varying  occasionally,  as  in  other  species,  to  a pale  pink  or  flesh-colour. 

In  alpine  situations,  in  most  of  the  great  chains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America,  extending  into  high  northern  latitudes.  In  Britain,  only 
near  the  summits  of  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  not  known  in 
England  or  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Thyme-leaved  Veronica.  Veronica  serpyllifolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1075.) 

Stems  shortly  creeping,  very  much  branched,  forming  a small,  flat,  dense, 
leafy  tuft;  the  flowering  branches  ascending,  2 to  4 or  5 inches  high. 
Leaves  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  seldom  half  an  inch  long,  very  slightly  crenate, 
and  usually  glabrous  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Flowers  very  small, 
of  "a  pale  blue  or  white,  with  darker  streaks,  sessile  or  shortly  stalked,  in  ter- 
minal spikes  or  racemes ; but  the  bracts,  especially  the  lower  ones,  are  rather 
large  and  leaf-like,  so  as  to  give  the  inflorescence  much  the  appearance  of 
that  of  the  annual  Veronicas.  Capsule  broad,  and  often  rather  deeply 
notched. 

In  pastures,  fields,  and  waste  places,  in  Europe  and  Russian  and  central 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  ascending  to  high 
alpine  summits.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  spring  and  summer.  A variety 
with  slightly  downy  stems  occurs  occasionally  in  the  Scotch  mountains. 

5.  Common  Veronica.  Veronica  ofiicinalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  765.) 

Stems  perennial  at  the  base,  much  branched,  creeping,  and  rooting  at  the 
nodes,  extending  sometimes  to  a foot  or  more,  but  usually  about  half  that 
length.  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  toothed,  and  hairy.  Spikes  or  racemes 
like  those  of  the  preceding  species,  but  hairy,  and  they  ai’C  axillary,  not  ter- 
minal; for  although  sometimes,  proceeding  from  the  upper  axils,  they  may 
appear  terminal  before  the  end  of  the  branch  has  grown  out,  yet  they  are 
never  really  so.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  rather  small,  pale  blue  or  rarely 
flesh-coloured.  Capsule  obovate  or  obcordate,  broader  than  it  is  long. 
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In  woods,  and  rather  dry  bushy  pastiires,  throughout  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian and  central  Asia,  and  now  naturahzed  in  North  America.  Extends 
over  the  whole  of  Britain.  FI.  the  whole  summer. 

6.  Water  Veronica.  Veronica  Ana^allis^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  781.) 

Rootstock  shortly  creeping,  the  stems  erect  and  branching,  from  6 inches 
to  2 feet  high,  often  thick  and  succulent,  glabrous  as  well  as  the  whole 
plant.  Leaves  lanceolate,  broad  or  narrow,  sessile  or  clasping  the  stem  at 
the  base,  more  or  less  toothed.  Racemes  numerous,  axillary,  and  opposite 
(in  the  axils  of  both  leaves  of  each  pair).  Flowers  rather  small,  pedicellate, 
pale  blue.  Capsules  ovate,  less  flattened  than  in  some  species,  and  slightly 
notched  at  the  top. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  along  streams  and  ponds,  widely  spread  over  Europe, 
Russian  and  central  Asia,  and  North  America,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant. 
Extends  all  over  Britain,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

7.  Brooklime  Veronica.  Veronica  Beccabnnga^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  655.  Froo/clime.) 

Stems  procumbent  or  floating  at  their  base,  rooting  at  the  nodes  ; the 
flowering  branches  ascending,  thick  and  succulent,  and,  as  well  as  the 
whole  plant,  quite  glabrous.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  ovate  or  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, slightly  toothed,  and  rather  thick.  Flowers  small,  blue  or  rarely 
pink,  in  opposite  axillary  racemes,  often  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves. 
Capsule  shorter  than  the  calyx,  broad  and  rather  thick,  and  notched  at 
the  top. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  along  streams  and  ponds,  in  Europe,  Russian  and 
central  Asia,  and  northern  Africa,  but  scarcely  extending  to  the  Arctic 
regions.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  the  whole  summer. 

8.  Marsh  Veronica.  Veronica  scutellata^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  782.) 

Rootstock  slender  and  perennial,  emitting  creeping  runners  ; the  stems 
slender,  ascending  or  spreading,  seldom  above  6 inches  high,  glabrous  or 
rarely  downy.  Leaves  hnear-lanceolate,  glabrous,  entire  or  scarcely  toothed. 
Flowers  few,  in  very  slender  racemes,  proceeding  alternately  from  one  axil 
only  of  each  pair  of  leaves.  Pedicels  filiform.  Corolla  rather  small,  of  a 
pale  pinkish-blue.  Capsule  very  flat,  broad,  and  rather  deeply  notched. 

In  marshes,  ditches,  and  wet  places,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
Russian  Asia,  and  north  America.  Extends  almost  aU  over  Britain.  FI. 
summer. 

9.  Mountain  Veronica.  Veronica  montana,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  766.) 

The  foliage  is  nearly  that  of  the  Germander  Y.,  but  the  stem  is  more 
trailing,  rooting  at  the  nodes,  and  hairy  all  round ; the  leaves  are  on  longer 
stalks  ; the  racemes  are  looser  and  more  slender,  with  fewer  flowers,  which 
are  usually  rather  small,  and  the  capsule  is  very  flat,  about  4 lines  broad, 
and  only  3 long,  regularly  orbicular,  the  broadest  part  being  in  the  middle, 
notched  at  the  top,  and  often  minutely  toothed,  and  ciliate  round  the  edge. 

In  moist  woods,  over  the  whole  of  temperate  Europe,  from  southern 
Sweden  to  southern  Russia,  but  not  so  frequent  as  the  common  V.  and  the 
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Germander  V.  Not  unfrequent  in  most  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  as 
well  as  in  several  Scotch  counties.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 

10.  Germander  Veronica.  Veronica  Cliamaedrys,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  623.) 

Stems  weak,  creeping  at  the  base,  then  ascending,  often  above  a foot 
long,  and  remarkable  by  the  hairs  collected  into  two  opposite  hues  down 
the  stem  from  between  each  pair  of  leaves  to  the  leaf  next  below,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  stem  is  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  Leaves  shortly  stalked, 
ovate,  cordate,  crenate,  and  hairy.  E-acemes  axillary,  one  only  from  each 
pair  of  leaves,  much  longer  than  the  leaves,  with  rather  larger  bright  blue, 
or  rarely  smaller  pinkish  flowers,  on  rather  long  pedicels.  Calyx  5-cleft. 
Capsule  flat,  very  broad,  and  notched  at  the  top,  narrowing  towards  the  base. 

In  woods,  pastures,  hedge-banks,  roadside^,  etc.  ; very  common  all  over 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Extends  all  over  Britain.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 


11. 
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Ivy  Veronica.  Veronica  hedersefolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  784.) 

An  annual,  usually  not  so  hairy  as  the  procumbent  V. ; the  leaves  of  a 
thicker  and  smoother  consistence,  more  distinctly  stalked,  broadly  orbicular, 
with  5 or  7 coarse  teeth  or  short  lobes,  the  middle  one  broad  and  rounded  ; 
but  the  chief  distinction  is  in  the  calyx,  the  divisions  of  which  are  broadly 
heart-shaped,  not  narrowed  at  the  base.  Corolla  and  capsule  nearly  those 
of  the  procumbent  F".,  but  there  are  usually  but  1 or  2 seeds  in  each  cell. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  extending 
as  a weed  of  cultivation  over  nearly  the  same  area  as  the  procumbent  F., 
but  generally  less  abundant.  In  Britain,  not  near  so  common  as  the  pro- 
cumbent F.  FI.  all  summer.  , . , ;■ 

P^  ,12.  Procumbent  Veronica.  Veronica  agrestis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  783,  and  Suppl.  t.  2603.) 

A more  or  less  hairy,  much  branched  annual,  with  procumbent  or  pros- 
trate stems,  from  3 to  8 or  10  inches  long.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  ovate 
and  toothed  ; the  lowest  opposite,  without  flowers,  but  the  greater  number 
alternate,  each  with  a pedicel  in  its  axil,  usually  shorter  than  the  leaf, 
bearing  a single,  small,  blue  or  pinkish-white  flower.  Sepals  ovate  or  ob- 
long, usually  longer  than  the  corolla.  Capsule  composed  of  2 ovoid,  erect 
lobes,  each  containing  a small  number  of  seeds,  which  are  rough  and  convex 
on  the  outside,  and  hollowed  out  into  a cup  on  the  inner  face. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places  ; a very  common  weed  all  over  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  and  introduced  into  North  America  and  other  countries. 
Very  abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  the  whole  season.  It  varies  in  the  shape  of 
the  sepals,  and  the  size  and  colour  of  the  corolla,  and  has  been  divided  into 
three  more  or  less  marked  varieties  or  races  : — F.  agrestis^  with  oblong 
sepals,  and  white  or  pink  flowers  ; F.  polita^  with  ovate  sepals,  and  larger 
blue  flowers  ; V.  opaca,  with  spathulate  sepals  and  fewer  seeds  ; but  none 
of  these  characters  have  sufficient  constancy  to  justify  their  maintenance  as 
distinct  species. 

13.  Buxbaum's  Veronica.’  Veronica  Buxbaumii,  Ten. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2769.) 

This  closely  resembles  the  procumbent  F,  but  is  much  larger  in  all  its 
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parts ; the  pedicels  are  longer,  the  flowers  larger,  of  a bright  blue,  and  the 
lobes  of  the  capsule  are  broad  and  divaricate,  so  that  the  whole  capsule 
when  ripe  is  about  4 lines  broad  and  only  2 long. 

A weed  of  cultivation,  like  the  other  annual  species,  but  much  more 
abundant  in  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia  than  in  central  or  northern 
Europe.  Occurs  rather  frequently  in  England  and  southern  Scotland,  but 
probably  introduced  with  Clover  or  other  seeds.  FI.  all  summer. 

14.  ^^all  Veronica.  Veronica  arvensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  734.) 

A little,  hairy  annual,  seldom  6 inches  high,  and  often  much  smaller ; 
the  stems  sometimes  erect  and  simple,  sometimes  diffuse  and  branching  at 
the  base.  Leaves  almost  sessile,  opposite,  ovate,  and  toothed,  but  not  cut ; 
the  upper  floral  ones  small,  alternate,  lanceolate,  and  entire.  Flowers 
small  and  sessile,  forming  terminal,  leafy  racemes  ; the  sepals  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  unequal  in  size ; the  corolla  very  small,  blue  or  nearly  white. 
Capsule  broad,  much  flattened,  notched,  each  cell  containing  a small  number 
of  broad,  flattened  seeds. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  banks,  old  waUs,  etc.,  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  the  whole  season. 

15.  Vernal  Veronica.  Veronica  verna,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  25.) 

A small,  erect  annual,  seldom  above  2 or  3 inches  high,  closely  allied  to 
the  wall  F.,  of  wliich  it  has  the  almost  sessile  flowers  ; but  the  stem-leaves 
are  deeply  cut  into  3,  5,  or  7 narrow  lobes  as  in  the  fingered  V. 

A more  southern  species  than  the  wall  F.,  widely  spread  over  central 
and  southern  Europe,  and  south  Russian  Asia  to  the  Altai,  but  rare  in 
the  north.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  found  in  a few  localities  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  FI.  sirring  and  summer. 

16.  Fingered  Veronica.  Veronica  triphyllos,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  26.)  • 

Stem  spreading,  or  almost  trailing,  as  in  the  'procumbent  F.  and  the 
Fry  F. ; but  the  leaves  are  deeply  cut  into  3,  5,  or  7 digitate  lobes,  and  the 
capsule  and  seeds  are  more  hke  those  of  the  wall  F.  Flower-stalks  rather 
loTiger  than  the  floral  leaves,  which  are  much  smaller  and  less  divided  than 
the . stem-leaves.  Corolla  small,  of  a deep  blue.  Capsule  broad,  with 
several  thin  but  concave  seeds. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  widely  spread  over  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  extending  northward  into  southern  Sweden. 
Rare  in  Britain,  having  been  only  found  in  a few  localities  in  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  and  Yorkshire.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 


X.  BARTSIA.  BARTSIA. 

Herbs,  lAsually  half-parasitical  on  the  roots  of  other  plants,  v/ith  erect 
stems,  opposite  leaves,  and  yellow  or  purple  flowers  in  terminal  spikes. 
Calyx  tubular  or  campanulate,  4-cleft.  Corolla  with  a distinct  tube ; the 
limb  2-lipped  ; the  upper  hp  erect,  concave,  entire  or  notched,  but  with- 
out spreading  lobes.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs  ; the  cells  of  the  anthers  pointed 
at  the  base.  Capsule  opening  in  2 valves  in  the  middle  of  the  cells.  Seeds 
many,  more  or  less  striated  or  furrowed. 
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Bather  a large  genus,  chiefly  European,  north  African,  and  west  Asiatic, 
hut  also  with  a considerable  number  of  South  American  species.  It  has 
been  divided  into  three  or  four  distinct  genera,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
seeds  ; but  although  I had  myself  on  another  occasion  adopted  three  of 
them,  it  appears  to  me  now  to  be  a more  natural  and  convenient  course  to 
consider  them  as  sections  of  one  genus,  distinguished  from  Eyehright  by 
the  form  of  the  corolla. 

Spikes  panicled.  Flowers  pink.  Seeds  few,  pendulous 3.  Med  B. 

Spikes  simple  or  nearly  so.  Seeds  numerous. 

Spikes  short.  Flowers  dull-purple.  Calyx  campanulate.  Seeds  deeply 

furrowed 1.  Alpine  B. 

Spikes  long.  Flowers  yellow.  Calyx  tubular.  Seeds  scarcely  striated  2.  Viscid  B. 

1.  Alpine  Bartsia.  Bartsia  alpina,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  361.) 

A hairy  perennial,  with  a short  rootstock,  and  erect  stem  6 to  8 inches 
high.  Leaves  sessile,  ovate  and  crenate,  the  floral  ones  rather  smaller. 
Flowers  in  a short,  leafy  spike.  Calyx  deeply  4-lobed.  Corolla  of  a dull 
livid-purple,  8 or  9 lines  long,  with  a tube  much  longer  than  the  calyx, 
and  very  short  lobes  to  the  lower  lip.  Anthers  very  hairy.  Capsule  ovate, 
longer  tlian  the  calyx,  with  several  deeply  furrowed,  almost  winged  seeds. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  the  higher  chains  of  central  and  northern 
Europe,  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Bare  in  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England,  and  unknown  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer, 

2.  Viscid  Bartsia.  Bartsia  viscosa^  Linn.  * 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1045.) 

An  erect,  rigid  annual,  often  above  a foot  high,  more  or  less  clothed  with 
a short,  glutinous  down  ; the  root-fibres  hard  and  wiry.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
coarsely  toothed,  the  floral  ones  alternate.  Flowers  yellow,  in  a long  ter- 
minal spike ; the  calyx  tubular,  6 lines  long,  with  4 lanceolate  lobes  ; the 
corolla  half  as  long  again,  with  the  lower  lip  longer  than  the  upper  one. 
Anthers  hairy.  Capsule  oblong,  with  very  numerous,  minute,  scarcely 
striated  seeds. 

In  fields  and  pastures,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  western  Europe,  and  round 
the  whole  Mediterranean  region,  and  has  established  itself  in  the  Canary 
Islands  and  South  America.  In  Britain,  at  present  confined  to  some  of  the 
southern  and  the  western  maritime  counties  of  England,  to  southern  Ireland, 
and  south-western  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

3.  Bed  Bartsia.  Bartsia  Odontites,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1415.) 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  seldom  a foot  high,  slightly  downy,  and 
not  glutinous.  Leaves  lanceolate  and  toothed.  Flowers  of  a purplish  red, 
in  numerous  one-sided  spikes  ; the  calyx  campanulate,  4-cleft ; the  upper 
Up  of  the  eorolla  longer  than  the  lower  one.  Anthers  scarcely  hairy.  Cap- 
sule oblong,  with  a few  pendulous,  furrowed  seeds,  as  in  Fyebriglit^  but 
with  the  general  habit  and  corolla  of  a Bartsia. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  all  over  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  exeept  the 
extreme  north.  G-enerally  distributed  over  Britain.  FI.  summer. 


XI.  EYEBRIGHT.  EUPIIBASIA. 

Erect  annuals,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  perennials,  closely  allied  to 
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Bm'tsia,  and  differing  chiefly  in  the  corolla,  which  has  the  upper  lip  much 
less  concave,  with  2 lobes  spreading  laterally  or  turned  back,  and  the  lobes 
of  the  lower  lip  are  more  spreading,  and  usually  notched.  Seeds  few, 
pendulous,  and  furrowed. 

There  is  probably  but  one  species  of  the  genus  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, but  several  others  are  natives  of  Australia  and  South  America. 

1.  Common  Eyebright.  Euphrasia  o^cinalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1416.) 

A little,  much  branched  annual,  varying  wonderfully  in  size,  station, 
shape  of  the  leaves,  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  etc.,  and  beheved  to  be 
half-parasitic  on  the  roots  of  grasses.  It  is  most  frequently  from  2 to  6 
inches  high,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy.  Leaves  small,  sessile,  opposite, 
ovate,  deeply  toothed,  the  teeth  of  the  lower  ones  obtuse,  of  the  upper  ones 
finely  pointed.  Flowers  in  loose,  terminal,  leafy  spikes  ; the  calyx  with  4 
or  5 pointed  teeth ; the  corolla  white  or  reddish,  streaked  with  purple,  and  a 
yellow  spot  in  the  throat,  the  tube  usually  shorter  than  the  spreading  lobes. 
Capsule  oblong.  Sometimes,  especially  in  high  alpine  regions,  the  whole 
plant  is  but  1 inch  high,  with  minute,  almost  yellow  flowers ; when  luxu- 
riant it  will  attain  8 inches,  with  flowers  near  half  an  inch  long.  The 
leaves  in  some  varieties  are  all  broad,  obtuse,  almost  orbicular,  and  the 
upper  ones  closely  imbricated ; in  others  they  are  all  narrow,  very  pointed, 
and  distant. 

In  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  and  central  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions  and  the  highest  alpine  summits. 
Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  The  numerous  varieties 
are  referred,  by  those  who  have  studied  them  most,  to  two  principal  races, — 
the  common  JE.,  with  a more  glandular  down,  especially  on  the  calyx,  the 
teeth  of  the  leaves  obtuse,  or  the  upper  ones  shortly  pointed,  the  capsule 
broadly  oblong,  and  the  seeds  ovoid  ; and  the  wood  F.  {E.  nemorosa) , 
which  is  never  glandular,  the  teeth  of  the  upper  leaves  at  least  ending  in  a 
fine  point,  the  capsule  very  narrow,  and  the  seeds  spindle-shaped  ; but  many 
forms  occur  in  which  these  characters  are  differently  combined,  or  pass 
gradually  into  each  other. 


XII.  RATTLE.  EHINAXTHUS. 

A genus  limited  to  the  single  species  described  below,  distinguished  from 
Pedicularis  chiefly  by  the  calyx  and  capsule. 

1.  Common  Rattle.  Rhinanthus  Crista-g'alli,  Linil:^ 

(Eng.  Bot,  t.  657.) 

An  erect,  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy  annual,  with  a shortly  branched, 
fibrous  root,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  living  roots  of  grasses  and  other 
plants  by  means  of  slightly  enlarged  suckers.  Stem  from  a few  inches  to 
a foot  high,  simple  or  slightly  branched.  Leaves  opposite,  lanceolate,  and 
more  or  less  coarsely  toothed  ; the  floral  ones  broader,  shorter,  and  more 
cut  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  a loose,  leafy  spike ; the  calyx  nearly  orbicular, 
inflated,  but  compressed,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  with  4 small  teeth. 
Corolla  yellow,  often  with  a purple  spot  on  the  upper,  or  upon  both  lips  ; 
the  tube  longer  than  the  calyx  ; the  upper  lip  laterally  compressed,  with  a 
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tootli  or  lobe  on  each  side  in  front ; the  lower  lip  shorter,  with  3 spread- 
ing lobes.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs,  with  obtuse,  hairy  anther-cells.  Capsule 
orbicular,  flattened,  with  a few  large,  flat,  usually  winged  seeds. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  in  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain,  often  causing  much 
injury  to  the  herbage.  F%.  summer,  or  sometimes  later.'  It  varies  much  in 
stature,  in  the  breadth  of  the  leaves,  in  the  size  of  the  flower,  and  in  the 
form  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  lip  ; and  botanists  have  distinguished  three 
supposed  species, — the  larger  R.  {R.  major,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2737),  with 
large  flowers  ; the  lesser^  R.,  with  small  flowers  ; and  the  narrow  R.,  with 
linear  leaves  ; but  further  observation  has  shown  that  these  forms  are 
neither  constant,  nor  marked  enough  to  be  separated  even  as  permanent 
races. 


XIII.  PISDICUIoARIS.  PEDICULAEIS. 

Herbs,  with  leaves  alternate,  or,  in  a very  few  species,  whorled  or  nearly 
opposite,  and  pinnately  lobed,  toothed,  or  divided ; and,  in  the  British 
species,  purple  flowers,  in  leafy  spikes  or  racemes.  Calyx  broadly  tubular, 
inflated  after  flowering,  with  2 to  5 irregular,  often  jagged  teeth  or  lobes. 
Corolla  with  a distinct  tube  ; the  upper  hp  laterally  compressed,  entire  or 
with  a small  tooth  in  front  on  each  side.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs,  the  anther- 
cells  not  pointed.  Capsule  flattened,  more  or  less  obhque  at  the  top,  with 
a few  large  seeds  attached  to  the  lower  part. 

A numerous  genus  in  the  mountains  or  colder  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  extending  far  into  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  found  also  in  some  of 
the  tropical  mountain-ranges.  It  is  always  readily  known  by  the  foliage 
and  calyx. 

Stems  1 to  2 feet  liigli.  Calyx  witli  2 short,  broad,  jagged  lobes.  Upper 
bp  of  tbe  coroUa  witb  a tootb  on  each  side,  at  or  below  tbe 

middle 1.  Marsh  F. 

Stems  prostrate  or  spreading,  not  6 inches  long.  Calyx  4-  or  5-tootbed. 

Upper  bp  of  tbe  coroUa  without  any  teeth  at  or  below  tbe  middle  . 2.  Common  P. 

1.  Marsh  Pedicularis.  Pedicularis  palustris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  399.  Red  Rattle.) 

A nearly  glabrous  annual,  with  a rather  thick  root ; the  stems  erect,  or, 
in  dry  situations,  decumbent  at  the  base,  much  branched,  about  a foot 
high,  or  in  water  as  much  as  2 feet.  Leaves  often  opposite,  pinnate,  with 
short,  ovate,  crenate  or  deeply  cut  segments ; the  floral  ones  alternate,  and 
often  twjfe  pinnate.  Flowers  almost  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
of  a deep  purple-red.  Calyx  broad,  with  2 broad,  short,  irregularly  cut 
or  jagged  lobes.  Upper  hp  of  the  corolla  with  2 minute  teeth  on  its  inner 
edge  just  below  tlie  point,  and  2 others  below  its  middle.  Capsule  oblique, 
the  short  point  projecting  beyond  the  calyx. 

In  marshes,  wet  meadows,  and  watery  ditches,  in  northern  and  central 
Europe,  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Altai  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Generally 
spread  over  Britain,  but  not  so  common  as  the  following  species.  FI.  all 
summer. 

2.  Common  Pedicularis.  Pedicularis  sylvatica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  400.  Louseioort 

Eootstock  perennial,  with  prostrate  or  spreading,  branching  stems,  sol- 
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dom  above  6 inches  long.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  with  deeply  cut, 
small  segments.  Flowers  sessile  in  the  upper  axils,  pink-red  or  rarely 
white.  Calyx  broadly  oblong,  with  5 unequal  teeth  or  short  lobes,  the 
longer  ones  often  toothed.  Tube  of  the  corolla  much  longer  than  the 
calyx,  the  upper  hp  with  one  minute  tooth  on  each  side,  under  the  point. 

In  moist  pastures,  and  meadows,  all  over  western,  central,  and  northern 
Europe,  but  disappearing  in  the  south  and  the  east.  Common  in  Britain. 
FL  spring  and  summer. 


XIV.  MEL  AM  PYRE.  MELAMPYRUM. 

Erect  or  spreading  herbs,  probably  semi-parasitical  like  the  Rattle,  with 
opposite  leaves  and  branches ; the  floral  leaves  often  passing  into  coloured 
bracts  ; the  flowers  yellow,  purple  or  variegated,  either  axillary  or  in  terminal 
leafy  spikes.  Calyx  tubular  or  campanulate,  with  4 teeth.  CoroUa  with  a 
distinct  tube ; the  upper  lip  compressed,  entire  or  with  a small  tooth  or  lobe 
on  each  side  in  front ; the  lower  hp  spreading,  with  3 short  lobes,  and  a 
more  or  less  projecting  palate  closing  the  mouth  of  the  tube  or  nearly  so. 
Capsule  ovate,  oblique,  with  from  1 to  4 oblong  seeds. 

A smaU  but  distinct  genus,  confined  to  Europe  and  northern  Asia. 

Flowers  variegated  with  purple,  in  short  leafy  spikes. 

Spikes  closely  imbricated,  4-sided.  Floral  leaves  broadly  cor- 
date and  finely  toothed 1.  Created  M. 

Spikes  oblong,  rather  loose.  Floral  leaves  ovate,  acuminate, 

with  long  slender  teeth . 2.  Furple  M. 

Flowers  yellow,  in  distant  axillary  pairs,  all  turned  one  way. 

Upper  fioral  leaves  toothed  at  the  base.  Flowers  pale  yellow, 

6 lines  long  or  more 3.  Common  M. 

Floral  leaves  all  entire.  Flowers  deep  yellow,  3 or  4 lines  long  4.  Small-Jiowered  M. 

1.  Crested  Melamp3n:e.  Melampyrum  cristatum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  41.) 

Stem  simple,  or  with  a few  broadly-spreading  opposite  bi’anches,  8 inches 
to  a foot  high.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear  and  entire,  or  the  upper  ones 
toothed  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  a densely  imbricated  4- sided  spike,  1 to 
inches  long ; the  floral  leaves  or  bracts  under  each  flower  short  and  broad, 
finely  but  shortly  toothed,  and  of  a clear  pink  or  purplish  colour  at  the  base. 
Corolla  yellow,  more  or  less  variegated  with  purple,  about  6 lines  long. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
but  not  so  common  as  some  other  species.  In  Britain,  chiefly  confined  to 
eastern  England.  FL  summer. 

2.  Purple  Melampyre.  Melamp3rrum  arvense,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  53.  CowwTieat.) 

A taller  and  handsomer  plant  than  the  crested  M.,  and  usually  covered 
with  a very  short  close  down.  Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed  at  the  base. 
Flowers  in  a long,  loose,  leafy  spike,  beautifully  variegated ; the  bracts  often 
longer  than  the  flowers,  at  first  pink,  tmming  green  as  they  advance,  and 
bordered  by  long  slender  teeth.  Calyx  purphsh-green,  with  similar  long 
teeth.  Corolla  6 to  8 lin&  long,  with  a pink  tube,  a bright  yellow  throat, 
and  deep-red  lips. 

In  cornfields,  in  temperate  Europe,  from  south  Sweden  to  the  Caucasus, 
often  proving  very  injurious  to  the  crops.  In  Britain,  hitherto  confined  to 
a few  locahties  in  southern  England  and  in  Norfolk.  FI,  summer. 
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3.  Common  Melampyre.  Melampyrum  pratense,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  113,  not  good.) 

Stem  erect  or  ascending,  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  with  very  spreading,  op- 
posite branches,  usually  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  Leav^es  lanceolate,  the  floral 
ones  distant  from  each  other,  short,  and  often  toothed  at  the  base.  Flowers 
pure  yellow,  in  distant  axillary  pairs,  all  turned  one  way,  and  about  6 to 
8 lines  long;  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  usually  erect  and  shorter  than  the  tube, 
but  they  vary  much  both  in  length  and  direction. 

Chiefly  in  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  Abundant  in 
Britain.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

4.  Small -flowered  Melamp3rre.  Melampsrrum  sylvaticum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  804.) 

Very  near  the  common  Jf.,  and  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  it. 
It  is  usually  a smaller  plant,  with  the  floral  leaves  almost  always  entire,  and 
the  flowers  very  much  smaller,  of  a deep  yellow ; the  calycine  teeth  are  more 
conspicuous,  and  the  lower  ones  spreading.  Corolla  seldom  above  4 lines 
loug. 

A high  northern  and  alpine  plant,  not  unfrequent  in  the  woods  of  north- 
ern Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the  high  mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe, 
the  Caucasus,  and  Altai.  In  Britain,  apparently  limited  to  the  Scotch 
Highlands  and  some  parts  of  northern  England.  FI.  summer. 


LYII.  THE  LABIATE  FAMILY.  LABIATE.. 

Herbs,  or  rarely  sbrubs,  with  quadrangular  stems  or  branches, 
and  leaves  always  opposite.  Flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  or  bracts,  rarely  solitary  in  each  axil,  more  frequently 
in  cymes,  often  so  closely  clustered  that  the  two  opposite 
cymes  appear  like  one  whorl  of  6,  10,  or  more  flowers  (some- 
times called  a verticillaster  or  false  whorl),  the  whole  forming 
usually  a terminal  compound  spike,  raceme,  or  panicle  (more 
strictly  termed  a thyrsus) . Besides  the  pair  of  floral  leaves  or 
bracts  under  the  whorls,  there  are  often  smaller  bracts  to  each 
flower  in  the  whorl.  Calyx  5-toothed,  or  rarely  2-  or  3-lobed. 
Corolla  with  a distinct  tube  and  a more  or  less  irregular  4-  or 
5-lobed  limb,  usually  forming  two  lips.  Stamens  2 or  4,  in  2 
pairs.  Ovary  4-lobed,  with  one  erect  ovule  in  each  lobe,  and  a 
single  style  rising  from  the  centre,  and  shortly  cleft  at  the  top 
into  2 stigmatic  lobes.  Fruit  enclosed  in  the  persistent  calyx, 
separating  into  4 small  one-seeded  and  seed-like  nuts. 

A vast  family,  spread  over  every  quarter  of  tlie  globe,  and  readily  known 
from  all  Monopetals,  except  the  Borage  family,  by  the  4-lobed  ovary  and 
the  4 small  nuts  resembling  naked  seeds  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx ; and 
from  BoraginecB  the  Labiates  are  distinguished  by  their  opposite  leaves, 
the  want  of  the  fifth  stamen,  and  usually  by  the  more  irregular  flowers. 
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Most  of  the  species  have  also  a peculiar  strong  scent,  either  highly  aromatic 
in  many  of  our  culinary  potherbs,  or  as  disagreeable  in  several  species  ot 
Stachys.  Distinct  however  as  the  whole  family  is,  the  genera  into  which 
it  has  been  divided  are  much  less  so  than  could  be  wished.  Those  especially 
which  are  allied  to  Stachys  are  separated  from  it  by  slight  diiferences  in  the 
shape  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  which  are  not  always  easy  to  appreciate. 


^Stamens,  at  least  the  longer  ones,  longer  than  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  ...  13 

1 < Stanaens  in  pairs,  or  2 only,  under  the  upper  hp  of  the  coroUa 2 

C Stamens  concealed  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla 16 

{Calyx  regularly  5-toothed.  Stamens  always  4 3 

Calyx  distinctly  2-lipped,  the  upper  teeth  more  or  less  united  into  an  upper  hp,  the 

2 lower  ones  united  or  distinct.  Stamens  4 or  2 9 

Q ( Calyx  with  15  parallel  ribs.  Outer  stamens  the  shortest 7.  Nepeta. 

(.  Calyx  with  5 or  10  principal  ribs  or  veins.  Outer  stamens  the  longest  ....  4 

f Lower  leaves  deeply  divided.  Upper  hp  of  the  coroUa  very  hairy,  almost  wooUy. 
4<  ' 15.  Leonubtjs. 

1 Lower  leaves  coarsely  toothed.  Upper  hp  of  the  coroUa  glabrous  or  hairy  ...  5 
f Anthers  opening  by  transverse  valves,  one  valve  fringed  with  smaU  hairs. 

5^^  13.  Galeopsis. 

[ Anthers  opening  by  longitudinal  valves 6 

„ f Flowers  bright  yeUow Yellow  Lamium. 

® I Flowers  purple,  pink,  or  white 7 

i'Nuts  flat  and  angular  at  the  top.  Lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  hp  of  the  coroUa  either 

very  small  and  tooth-hke  or  pointed.  Anthers  hairy 16.  Lamium. 

Nuts  rounded  at  the  top.  Lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  hp  usuaUy  obtuse.  Anthers 

glabrous 8 

Q C Calyx  funnel-shaped,  the  teeth  ovate,  spreading,  with  a fine  point  . .14.  Ballota. 

° I Calyx  tubular  or  campanulate,  with  narrow-pointed  teeth 12.  Stachys. 

{Calyx  of  2 entire  lobes,  the  upper  one  with  a concave  scale  on  the  back  9.  Skullcap”. 
Calyx  with  the  upper  hp  more  or  less  toothed  or  lobed,  the  lower  one  2-cleft  to  the 

base 10 

f Stamens  2 (the  filaments  branched,  one  branch  with  a perfect  anther-eeU,  the  other 

10 <!  ivith  an  imperfect  one) 1.  Sage. 

(^Stamens  4,  each  with  a 2-ceUed  anther 11 

/'Calyx  broadly  campanulate,  veined,  with  4 or  5 obtuse  lobes  or  teeth  . 10.  Melittis. 
1 \ Calyx  upper-lip  flat  and  angular,  with  3 smaU  teeth.  Filaments  with  a smaU  tooth 

i below  the  anther 8.  Prunella. 

fCalyx  upper-lip  3-toothed,  the  tube  13-nerved,  hairy  inside  at  the  top  6.  Calamint. 

f Lobes  of  the  coroUa  nearly  equal 13 

12  ■(  Upper  lobes  of  the  coroUa  very  short  and  tooth-Uke,  lower  ones  elongated  so  as  to 

k make  the  coroUa  appear  1-lipped 17 

-•of  Stamens  2 2.  Lycopus. 

( Stamens  4 14 

f CoroUa  nearly  regular,  4-lobed.  Calyx  equally  5 -toothed,  scarcely  hairy  in  the 

14 throat 3.  Mint. 

(_Upper  lip  of  the  coroUa  erect.  Calyx  very  hairy  in  the  throat 15 

rLow,  procumbent  plant,  with  smaU  leaves.  Calyx  distinctly  2-lipped  . 4.  Thyme. 
15  •(  Erect  plant.  Flowers  in  heads,  intermixed  with  bracts  in  a terminal  panicle.  Calyx 

nearly  equaUy  5-toothed 5.  Marjoram. 

1 „ f Calyx  with  10  recurved  teeth.  Stamens  perfect 11.  Horehounh. 

° 1 Calyx  with  5 teeth.  Stamens  barren 14 

f phort  upper  Up  of  the  coroUa  deeply  cleft  into  2 teeth,  between  which  the  stamens 

17 -(  protrude 17.  Germander. 

(_Short  tooth-like  upper  Hp  entire  or  notched,  behind  the  stamens  . . .18.  Bugle. 


The  genera  of  Labiates  have  been  distributed  into  eight  Tribes,  of  which 
the  five  foliowing  are  represented  in  Britain  : — 

1.  Monarde^.  Two  ascending  stamens,  in  which  one  ceU  of  each  anther  is  either 
wanting  or  separated  from  the  other.  Genus, — 1.  Sage. 

2.  Satureine.e.  Two  or  four  spreading  or  ascending  stamens.  Upper  lip  of  the 
coroUa  with  the  lobes  usuaUy  flat.  Genera: — 2. ^Lycopus;  3.  Mint;  4.  Thyme;  5. 
Marjoram;  and  6.  Calamint. 

3.  NEPETEiE.  Four  ascending  stamens,  of  which  the  upper  or  middle  pair  are  the 
longest  (project  above  the  others),  whilst  in  the  preceding  and  two  foUowing  tribes  the 
lower  or  outer  pair  are  the  longest.  Genus, — 7.  Nepeta. 

4.  SxACHYDE.®.  Four  ascending  stamens.  Upper  Hp  of  the  coroUa  usuaUy  concave 
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or  arched.  Genera: — S.  Prunella;  9.  Skullcap;  10.  Melittis  ; 11.  Hoeehound  ; 
12.  Stachys  ; 13.  Galeopsis;  14.  Ballota  ; 15.  Leonurus,  and  16.  Lamium. 

5.  Ajugoide.®.  Stamens  ascending  (4  in  the  British  genera).  Corolla  apparently 
1-lipped.  Genera: — 17.  Germander,  and  18.  Bugle. 

Avaong  Labiate  genera  entirely  exotic,  the  sweet  Basil  {Ocymum),  Laven- 
der {Lavandula?)^  Rosemary  (Rosmarinus),  Balm  (Melissa),  Savory  (Satu- 
reia),  and  Hyssop  (Hyssopus),  are  cultivated  among  our  culinary  potherbs; 
several  species  of  Coleus,  including  the  FatcJiouly,  in  our  hothouses  ; the 
shrubby  Phlomis  and  Leonotis,  and  the  herbaceous  Monardas  and  Draco- 
cephalums,  and  occasionally  a few  others,  in  our  flower-gardens. 

I.  SAGE.  SALYIA. 

Herbs,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  shrubs,  with*  the  flowers  usually  in 
whorls  of  6 or  more,  forming  terminal  racemes  or  spikes,  the  floral  leaves  all 
or  most  of  them  reduced  to  mere  bracts.  Calyx  2-lipped,  the  upper  bp 
entire  or  with  3 small  teeth,  the  lower  one  2-cleft.  Corolla  with  the  upper 
lip  erect,  concave,  or  arched;  the  lower  spreading,  3-lobed;  the  middle  lobe 
often  notched  or  divided.  Stamens  really  2,  although  easily  mistaken  for 
4,  for  the  anthers  have  a long  slender  connectivum,  having  the  appearance 
of  a filament,  fastened  by  the  centre  to  the  very  short  real  filaments,  and 
bearing  at  one  end  a perfect  anther-cell  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla, 
and  at  the  other  end  a small  cell,  almost  always  empty,  and  usually  mucli 
deformed. 

. A very  large  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions 
of  the  globe,  although  within  the  tropics  the  majority  of  species  are  moun- 
tain plants.  The  structure  of  the  stamens  readily  distinguishes  them  from 
all  other  Labiates. 

Leaves  mostly  radical.  Corolla  large,  near  tlirice  as  long  as  tlie  calyx  . 1.  Meadow  S. 
Stem  leafy.  Corolla  small,  not  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx  ....  2.  Wild  S. 

Many  exotic  species  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  the  common  or  garden 
Sage  (S.  officinalis)  from  southern  Europe  as  a potherb,  and  several  Ame- 
rican ones  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

1.  Meadow  Sa^e.  Salvia  prateixsis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  153.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  a spreading  tuft  of  shortly  stalked  radical  leaves, 
ovate,  heart-shaped,  or  oblong,  2 to  6 inches  long,  coarsely  toothed,  and 
very  much  wrinkled.  Stem  1 to  1^  feet  high,  slightly  downy,  with  only  a 
few  narrow  leaves  near  its  base.  Flowers  in  a long  and  handsome,  terminal, 
simple  or  scarcely  branched  spike,  composed  of  wliorls  of  about  6 flowers, 
at  regular  distances.  Upper  lip  of  the  calyx  minutely  3-toothed.  Corolla 
near  tlmice  as  long,  of  a ricli  blue,  with  a long,  arched  upjjer  lip. 

In  dry  pastures,  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northwards  into  Sweden  and  to  the 
French  side  of  the  English  Channel.  Bare  in  England,  and  hitherto  almost 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cobham,  in  Kent.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Wild  Sage.  Salvia  verbenaca,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  154.) 

A coarse,  more  or  less  hairy,  erect  perennial,  1 to  1^-  or  rai’cly  2 feet  high, 
and  slightly  branched.  Lower  leaves  stalked,  ovate,  coarsely  toothed  or 
lobed,  and  much  wrinkled;  the  upper  ones  sessile,  broader  and  shorter;  the 
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bract-like  floral  leaves  small,  heart-shaped,  and  entire.  Flowers  small,  bine, 
in  whorls  of  about  6,  forming  terminal  hairy  spikes  j the  corolla  seldom  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia.  Scattered  over  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland  as 
far  as  Edinburgh.  FI.  summer.  In  soutliern  Europe  it  is  replaced  by  the 
small-flowered  S.  clandestina,  a marked  variety  or  perhaps  species,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  with  narrower,  more  cut  leaves,  and  smaller  flowers,  which  has 
been  indicated  in  some  parts  of  south-western  England  and  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  but  all  the  British  specimens  I have  seen  are  nearer  to  the  common 
wild  S. 


II.  LYCOPUS.  LYCOPUS. 

Herbs,  with  the  habit  and  flowers  of  a Mint.,  but  with  only  2 stamens, 
and  the  nuts  surrounded  by  a thickened,  somewhat  corky  border. 

Besides  the  British  species  there  are  but  very  few,  dispersed  over  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.  Perhaps  indeed  all  but  one  may  be  mere  varie- 
ties of  the  common  one. 

1.  Common  Iiycopus.  Lsycopus  europseus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1105.  Gipsywort.) 

A tall,  erect,  and  branching  perennial,  shghtly  hairy,  with  a shortly 
ereeping  rootstock.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  lanceolate  or  almost  ovate, 
deeply  toothed  or  pinnatifid.  Flowers  small  and  very  numerous,  in  dense 
axillary  whorls  or  clusters,  seldom  exceeding  the  leafstalk.  Calyx-teeth  5, 
stiff*  and  pointed.  Corolla  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx-teeth,  and  nearly 
equally  4-lobed.  Stamens  rather  longer. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  marshes,  throughout  Europe,  Russian  and  central 
Asia,  and  North  America,  and  perhaps  the  same  species  in  Australia. 
Abundant  in  England  and  Ireland,  extending  into  Scotland,  but  becoming 
rare  as  it  advances  northward.  FI.  summer. 


III.  MINT.  MENTHA. 

Perennial  herbs,  usually  downy  or  hairy,  with  rather  small  flowers  in 
dense  whorls  or  clusters,  which  are  either  collected  in  terminal  heads  or 
spikes,  or  axillary  and  distant.  Calyx  of  5 teeth,  regular  or  slightly  2- 
lipped.  Corolla  with  a short  tube  and  a campanulate  4-lobed  limb,  the 
upper  lobe  rather  broader  and  sometimes  shghtly  notched.  Stamens  4, 
equal  and  erect,  the  anthers  2-celled.  Nuts  smooth,  not  bordered. 

A natural  genus,  not  numerous  in  species,  but  widely  diffused  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  globe  without  the  tropics,  and  most  of  the  species,  from 
the  variety  of  situation  to  which  they  will  adapt  themselves,  vary  so  much 
as  to  render  their  exact  definition  almost  hopeless.  Many  of  them  also  pro- 
pagate so  readily  from  suckers,  that  individual  varieties  are  perpetuated  so 
as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  species.  Almost  all  the  species  vary  in 
the  stamens,  in  some  individuals  much  longer  than  the  corolla,  in  others  in- 
cluded within  the  tube,  and  often  barren  ; and  in  several  species  individuals 
occur  with  all  the  leaves  crisped  and  cut,  and  have  been  pubhshed  as  dis- 
tinct, under  the  names  of  M.  crispa  or  crispata. 
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Whorls  of  flowers  in  terminal  spikes  or  heads. 

Leaves  mostly  sessile.  Floivers  in  spikes. 

Leaves  and  stem  downy  or  hairy. 

Leaves  narrow-ovate  or  lanceolate 1. 

Leaves  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular 2, 

Leaves  and  stem  glabrous 3 

Leaves  all  shortly  stalked. 

Flowers  in  cylindrical  or  elongated  spikes 4. 

Flowers  in  terminal,  globular  or  ovoid  heads  (rarely  with  a 
few  dense  clusters  below  the  terminal  one) 5, 


Whorls  of  flowers  all  axillary,  the  last  (terminal)  pair  of  leaves 
having  no  flowers  or  only  a very  small  whorl. 

Flowering-stems  ascending  or  erect.  Leaves  coarsely  crenate. 
Throat  of  the  calyx  not  closed  with  hairs. 

Calyx  tubular,  with  narrow  teeth 6, 

Calyx  campanulate,  with  short  teeth 7. 

Flowering  stems  prostrate.  Leaves  small.  Throat  of  the  calyx 
closed  with  hairs 8, 


Horse  M. 
Found-leaved  IT, 
Spear  M. 

Pepper  M. 

Water  M. 


Whorled  M. 
Corn  M. 

Pennyroyal  M. 


1.  Horse  Mint.  Mentha  sylvestris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  686.) 

Rootstock,  as  in  most  Mints.,  more  or  less  creeping,  the  stems  1 to  2 feet 
high,  erect,  slightly  branched,  and,  as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  more  or  less 
hoary  with  a short  close  down.  Leaves  closely  sessile,  broadly  lanceolate  or 
narrow-ovate.  Flowers  small  and  numerous,  in  dense  cylindrical  spikes, 
1 to  2 inches  long,  usually  several  together,  forming  an  oblong  terminal 
panicle. 

In  wet  pastures,  and  waste  places,  along  ditches,  etc.,  in  temperate  and 
southern  Eurojje  and  Russian  and  central  Asia,  but  does  not  extend  far 
north.  In  Britain,  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  England  and  Ireland,  and 
rare  in  the  northern  counties,  the  few  Scotch  localities  indicated  belonging 
more  probably  to  the  following.  FI.  summer,  rather  late. 

2.  l^ound-leaved  Mint.  Mentha  rotun difolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  446.) 

An  erect  perennial,  like  the  horse  M.,  but  coarser,  greener,  and  more 
hairy.  Leaves  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular,  much  wrinkled,  green  above  and 
whitish  underneath.  Spikes  of  flowers  terminal  and  cylindrical,  more  slender 
than  in  the  last,  1 to  2 inches  or  rather  more  in  length,  forming  a leafy, 
somewhat  spreading  panicle.  Flowers  small,  pale  pink  or  sometimes  white. 

Nearly  as  widely  diffused  over  Europe  and  temperate  Asia  as  the  last,  but 
rather  more  of  a western  plant.  It  spreads  also  more  readily  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  eultivation.  In  Britain,  rather  more  common  than  the  horse  M., 
extending  into  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  probably  in  many  cases  introduced. 
FI.  summer,  rather  late.  Specimens  occur  occasionally  so  nearly  interme- 
diate between  the  two  species  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  they  belong 
unless  seen  growing  in  masses. 

3.  Spear  Mint.  Mentha  viridis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2424.) 

An  erect  or  ascending  pei’ennial,  with  the  narrow  leaves  sessile  or  nearly 
so,  and  the  cylindrical  terminal  spikes  of  the  horse  M.,  but  the  stem  and 
leaves  are  green  and  glabrous,  although  there  are  often  hairs  on  the  calyx 
and  bracts. 

Chiefly  known  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  as  the  common 
Mint  of  gardens,  and  only  found  apparently  wild  in  countries  where  it  has 
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been  long  cnltivated.  Occurs  occasionally  in  Britain  under  similar  circum- 
stances. FI.  end  of  summer.  It  is  not  improbably  a mere  variety  of  tbe 
horse  M.,  of  garden  or  accidental  origin,  rendered  perpetual  by  its  ready 
propagation  by  suckers. 

4.  Pepper  S^int.  IHentha  piperita,  Sm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  687.) 

A perennial,  less  erect  tlian  the  spear  M.,  glabrous  like  that  species  or 
nearly  so.  Leaves  more  stalked  and  broader.  Spikes  fuller,  consisting  of 
larger  whorls  ; the  lower  ones  often  distant,  showing  an  approach  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  water  M. 

The  common  pungent  variety  appears  to  be  of  garden  origin,  occasionally 
spreading  in  wet  places  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  Indicated  in  several  lo- 
calities in  England  and  Ireland.  FI.  end  of  summer.  It  may  possibly  prove 
to  be  a mere  variety  of  the  water  M. 

5.  “W^ater  IVIint.  I^entha  aquatica,  Linn. 

{M.  hirsuta,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  447,  and  M.  odorata^  t.  1025.) 

Usually  a rather  coarse  perennial,  1 to  feet  high,  much  branched,  and 
almost  always  softly  hairy,  although  some  varieties  become  nearly  glabrous. 
Leaves  stalked,  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped.  Flowers  larger  than  in  the 
horse  M.  and  the  round-leaved  M.,  in  dense,  terminal,  globular  or  oblong 
heads,  of  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  occasionally  1,  2,  or 
more  additional  whorls  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Calyx  tubular, 
about  lines  long,  with  fine  pointed  teeth. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  marshes,  and  on  the  edges  of  streams,  throughout 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  and  now  naturalized  in  many  other  countries. 
Abundant  in  Britain  generally,  but,  like  the  two  following,  becomes  rarer  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

6.  'VCHiorled  Edint.  ESentha  sativa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  448,  and  M.  acutifolia^  t.  2415.) 

Intermediate,  as  it  were,  between  the  water  M.  and  the  corn  AT.,  this  plant 
has  the  foliage  and  calyx  of  the  former,  but  the  stem  is  less  erect  and  often 
low  and  spreading,  as  in  the  corn  M.,  and  the  flowers,  as  in  the  latter  spe- 
cies, are  all  in  distinct  axillary  whorls,  without  any  terminal  head  or  spike, 
or  with  only  a very  few  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  last  pair  of  floral  leaves. 
Its  chief  difference  from  the  corn  M.  is  in  the  more  tubular,  longer  calyx,  and 
larger  flowers ; but  intermediate  forms  are  so  numerous,  connecting  it  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  corn  M.  and  on  the  other  with  the  water  M.,  that  many 
botanists  have  considered  it  as  a mere  variety  of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 
These  points  cannot  be  determined  without  a long  course  of  experiments  and 
observations  made  on  a succession  of  seedlings,  which  are  as  rare  in  this  as 
in  other  species  of  the  genus. 

As  widely  spread  as  the  corn  M.,  all  over  temperate  and  northern  Europe, 
and  Russian  Asia,  but  growing  usually  in  moister  situations  and  richer  soils. 
Common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer  and  autumn, 

7.  Corn  E(Eint.  Mentha  arvensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2119,  M.  agrestis,  t.  2120,  and  M.  gentilis.^  t.  449  and  2118.) 

Usually  a low,  spreading,  branched  perennial,  more  or  less  hairy,  with  a 
creeping  rootstock,  and  annual  stems,  from  6 inches  to  a foot  long,  rarely 
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rising  erect  to  the  height  of  1 or  2 feet.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  and  toothed, 
1 to  2 inches  long,  or  the  upper  ones  smaller.  Flowers  all  in  axillary 
whorls,  mostly  shorter  than  the  leafstalks  ; the  last  pair  of  leaves  without 
any  or  with  only  very  few  flowers.  Calyx  campanulate,  seldom  above  a line 
long,  with  short  teeth.  Corolla  twice  as  long. 

In  fields  and  moist  places,  in  temperate  and  northern  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia;  rarer  to  the  southward,  but  introduced  with  cultivation  into 
many  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in  Britain,  although  less  so  than 
the  ivater  M.,  and,  like  that  species,  becomes  rarer  towards  the  north  of 
Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  It  varies  much  in  stature,  in  hairiness, 
in  the  size  of  the  leaves,  etc. 

8.  Pennyroyal  E€int.  Mentha  Pnlegium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1026.  Pennyroyal?) 

A prostrate,  much  branched  perennial,  with  the  leaves  very  much  smaller 
than  in  any  other  Mint,  being  seldom  above  half  an  inch  long,  and  quite 
entire  or  seldom  slightly  crenate  ; the  floral  ones  still  smaller,  and  often  re- 
curved. Flowers  in  dense  axillary  whorls,  like  those  of  the  corn  M.,  except 
that  the  calyx-teeth  are  less  regular,  with  the  mouth  closed  by  hairs,  and 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  corolla  is  more  evidently  notched,  thus  showing  a 
slight  approach  to  the  characters  of  Thyme. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  marshy  places,  most  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  but  extending  over  Europe  and  western  Asia,  and  introduced  into 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  England  and 
southern  Ireland,  but  appears  to  have  been  falsely  indicated  in  Scotland. 
FI.  end  of  summer. 


lY.  THYME.  THYMUS. 

Low,  much  branched,  spreading  or  procumbent  undershrubs  or  herbs, 
with  small  leaves,  usually  entire,  and  flowers  in  terminal  leafy  heads  or  loose 
spikes.  Calyx  2-lipped ; the  upper  lip  3-toothed,  the  lower  2-cleft,  the 
mouth  closed  with  hairs  after  flowering.  Corolla  with  the  upper  lip  erect, 
nearly  flat ; the  lower  spreading,  broadly  3-lobed.  Stamens  (when  perfect)  4, 
the  lower  ones  diverging,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  corolla. 

The  genus  comprises  several  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  central  Asia,  where  they  are  very  variable  and  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. In  northern  Europe,  however,  there  is  but  one  species  wild.  The 
garden  Thyme,  so  much  cultivated  as  a potherb,  is  the  T.  vulgaris,  from 
southern  Europe. 

1.  'Wild  Thyme.  Thymus  Serpyllum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1514.  T.  Chamcedrys,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stems  procumbent,  slender,  very  much  branched,  perennial,  and  liard  but 
scarcely  woody  at  the  base,  forming  low  dense  tufts,  from  a few  inches  to 
near  a foot  in  diameter,  and  often  almost  covered  with  the  purple  flowers. 
Leaves  very  small,  ovate  or  oblong,  fringed  at  the  base  by  a very  few  long 
hairs  on  each  side ; the  floral  leaves  similar  but  smaller.  Flowers  usually 
6 in  the  whorl,  without  any  other  bracts  than  the  floral  leaves,  forming 
short,  terminal,  loose,  leafy  spikes.  Calyx  us\ially  hairy,  and  the  whole 
plant  sometimes  covered  with  short,  rather  stiff,  hoary  hairs. 
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On  banks,  and  dry,  billy  pastures,  througbout  Europe  and  nortbern  and 
central  Asia.  Very  abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  the  whole  summer. 


Y.  MARJORAM.  OEIOANUM. 

Herbs  or  undersbrubs,  with  tbe  flowers  and  principal  cbaracters  of 
Thyme.,  but  of  taller  growth,  and  especially  differing  in  inflorescence.  Tbe 
flowers  are  in  compact  beads,  witb  a bract  under  eacb  flower  at  least  as  long 
as  tbe  calyx,  tbe  whole  forming  terminal  corymbs  or  panicles.  The  calyx 
is  also  variable,  in  our  species  more  regular  than  in  Thyme,  in  some  exotic 
ones  quite  as  decidedly  2-lipped  as  in  that  genus,  and  the  bps  sometimes 
entire. 

Besides  our  common  species,  the  greater  number  of  Marjorams  are  east 
Mediterranean,  including  the  sweet  Marjoram  of  our  gardeus. 

1.  "Wild  Marjoram.  Origanum  vulgare,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1143.) 

Eootstock  perennial,  shortly  creeping  ; the  annual  stems  erect,  1 to  2 feet 
high,  more  or  less  hairy.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  an  inch 
or  more  long,  and  slightly  toothed.  Flowers  purple  or  rarely  white,  in  glo- 
bular compact  heads,  forming  a terminal  trichotomous  panicle.  Bracts 
ovate,  about  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Calyx  very  hairy  inside  the  mouth, 
with  short,  nearly  equal  teeth.  Corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  with  4 
broad,  nearly  equal  lobes,  of  wliich  the  upper  one  is  broader  and  nearly 
erect.  The  two  longest  stamens,  and  sometimes  all  four,  project  beyond 
the  corolla. 

On  the  edges  of  woods,  roadsides,  and  hilly  pastures,  especially  in  lime- 
stone districfs,  tliroughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme 
north.  In  Britain,  spread  over  England,  Ireland,  and  western  Scotland. 
FI.  summer. 


YI.  CALAMINT.  CALAMINTHA. 

Branching,  erector  ascending  herbs,  with  ovate,  toothed  leaves,  and  purplish 
flowers  in  axillary  cymes,  sometimes  forming  dense  whorls,  sometimes  loose 
and  paniculate.  Calyx  tubrdar,  with  13  longitudinal  parallel  ribs  (two  be- 
tween the  midribs  of  the  lower  teeth,  and  one  only  between  the  midribs  of 
the  upper  teeth),  and  5 pointed  teeth  ; the  3 upper  teeth  more  or  less  con- 
nected at  the  base  into  an  upper  lip ; the  mouth  more  or  less  closed  with 
hairs.  Corolla-tube  usually  longer  than  the  calyx ; the  upper  lip  erect  and 
slightly  concave  ; the  lower  one  spreading,  with  3 broad  lobes.  Stamens  4, 
in  pairs  under  the  upper  lip,  the  outer  ones  the  longest  but  not  spreading 
beyond  the  corolla. 

A considerable  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  both  in  the  new  and  the  old  world.  It  is  distinguished  from 
Thyme  and  Marjoram  chiefly  by  the  longer  corolla  and  the  stamens  not  di- 
verging, from  all  the  following  by  the  arrangement  of  the  ribs  or  nerves  of 


the  calyx. 

Annual.  Calyx-tube  enlarged  at  tbe  base  on  tbe  lower  side.  Flowers 

in  axillary  wborls  of  six  . . . 1.  Field  C. 

Perennials.  Calyx-tube  not  enlarged  at  tbe  base. 

Cymes  axillary,  many-flowered,  forming  dense  wborls,  witb  linear 

bracts  as  long  as  tbe  calyxes 3.  Sedge  C. 
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Cymes  loose,  axillary,  and  few-flowered  or  loosely  paniculate.  Bracts 

small,  or  none  besides  the  floral  leaves 3.  Common  C. 

An  American  Calamint  with  red  flowers  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  cur 
gardens.  The  common  Balm  {Melissa  officinalis)^  which  often  establishes 
itself  for  a time  as  an  outcast  from  gardens,  in  the  southern  districts  of 
England,  much  resembles  a Calamint  it  is  however  a coarser  plant,  and 
is  distinguished  as  a genus  chiefly  by  a slight  curve  upwards  in  the  tube  of 
the  corolla.  / ^ 

y ^ - ■ = r 

1.  Pield  Calamint.  Calamintha  Acinos^  Clairv. 

{Thymus^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  411.  Basil  Thyme?) 

A more  or  less  branched  annual,  6 or  8 inches  high,  and  slightly  downy. 
Leaves  stalked,  rather  small,  narrow-ovate,  pointed,  slightly  toothed.  Flowers 
pale-purple  or  white,  in  axillary  whorls  of  about  6,  on  short,  erect  pedicels, 
without  bracts.  Calyx  strongly  ribbed  ; the  tube  much  enlarged  on  the  under 
side  at  the  base,  contracted  again  at  the  mouth ; the  teeth  short  and  fine. 
Corolla  in  the  common  variety  but  little  longer  than  the  calyx,  although  oc- 
casionally near  twice  as  long. 

In  waste  places,  or  more  frequently  as  a weed  of  cultivation,  in  Europe 
and  western  Asia,  extending  northward  into  Scandinavia.  Dispersed  over 
England,  Ireland,  and  a portion  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Common  Calamint.  Calamintha  oMcinalis,  Moench. 

A more  or  less  hairy  perennial ; the  rootstock  often  creeping  ; the  stem 
ascending  or  erect,  with  straggling  branches,  1 to  2 feet  high  or  even  more. 
Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  and  toothed.  Flowers  very  variable  in  size,  usually 
turned  to  one  side,  in  loose  cymes,  which  are  sometimes  all  axillary,  with 
6 to  10  flowers  in  each,  sometimes  looser,  on  peduncles  as  long  or  longer 
than  the  leaves,  and  forming  terminal,  one-sided,  leafy  panicles.  Calyx 
tubular,  ribbed,  not  swollen  at  the  base ; the  teeth  finely  pointed,  those  of 
the  lower  lip  finer  and  longer  than  the  upper  ones. 

In  woods,  hedges,  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  but  scarcely  extending  into  northern  Germany. 
Frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  not  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer.  The 
following  marked  varieties  have  been  usually  considered  as  species,  but  they 
run  so  much  into  one  another  that  botanists  are  now  disposed  to  unite 
them ; — 

a.  Small-Jlowered  C.  {Thymus  Neyeta,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1414.)  Boot- 
stock  scarcely  creeping.  Leaves  about  half  an  inch  long,  nearly  entire. 
Flowers  about  6 lines  long,  the  cymes  contracted  into  loose  whorls  of  about 
10,  the  corolla  half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx.  On  dry,  open,  sunny 
banks.  Abundant  on^he  Continent,  and  not  uncommon  in  England. 

b.  Common  O.  {Thymus  Calamintha.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1676.)  Leaves  larger 
than  in  the  last,  and  more  toothed.  Flowers  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  Intermediate  between  the  two  other  varieties,  and  not  quite  so 
common  as  either. 

c.  Wood  C.  {C.  sylvatica,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2897.)  Bootstock  more 
creeping.  Stem  taller.  Leaves  often  2 to  3 inches  long.  Cymes  loose. 
Flowers  showy,  often  an  inch  long,  the  corolla  full  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  In  woods,  and  under  hedges,  common  on  the  Continent,  especially 
in  the  south,  but  not  extending  in  Britain  beyond  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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3.  SSedge  Calamint.  Calamintha  Clixiopodium,  Bentli. 

{Clinopodinm  mdgare,  Eiig-  Bot.  t.  1401.  Wild  Basil.^ 
Bootstock  shortly  creeping.  Stems  annual,  erect  or  ascending,  branched, 
and  softly  hairy,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  slightly  toothed, 
almost  2 inches  long,  soft  and  hairy.  Flowers  purple,  in  dense  cymes, 
forming  compact  whorls  or  heads  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  or  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  surrounded  by  subulate,  hairy  bracts.  Calyx 
about  3 hues  long,  with  subulate,  hairy  teeth,  the  3 upper  ones  shortly 
united  by  their  broad  base.  Tube  of  the  corolla  rather  longer  than  the 
calyx- teeth. 

Under  hedges,  and  on  the  borders  of  woods,  throughout  Europe  and 
Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Bather  frequent  in  England,  li*e- 
land,  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


YII.  NEPETA.  NEBETA. 

Creeping  or  erect  herbs,  with  flowers  usually  blue,  in  axillary  whorls  or 
terminal  spikes.  Calyx  tubular,  15-ribbed,  its  mouth  oblique  and  5-toothed, 
the  upper  teeth  usually  the  longest.  Corolla  with  a rather  long  tube,  the 
throat  enlarged  ; the  upper  lip  erect,  slightly  concave,  notched  or  2-lobed ; 
the  lower  lip  spreading  and  3-lobed.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs  under  the  upper 
lip,  the  upper  or  inner  pair  the  longest. 

An  extensive  European  and  Asiatic  genus,  the  great  centre  of  which  is 
in  western  Asia.  With  a few  other  exotic  genera,  it  forms  a tribe  among 
Labiates  known  _as  well  by  the  ribs  of  the  calyx  always  15,  not  13  as  in 
Calamint.^  nor  10  or  5 as  in  the  generality  of  Labiates^  as  by  the  stamens, 
of  which  tlie  upper  or  central  pair  project  above  the  outer  ones,  whilst 
in  most  Labiates  the  outer  ones  project  above  the  inner  ones. 

Stem  creeping  or  prostrate.  Flowers  axillary 1.  Ground-Icy  N. 

Stem  tall  and  erect.  Flowers  in  terminal  spikes  or  clusters  . . .2.  Catmint  N. 

The  N.  Nepetella^  from  continental  Europe,  and  one  or  two  eastern 
species,  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  flower-gardens,  m ^ 

1.  Ground-Ivy  Nepeta.  Nepeta  GlecHoma,  Benth. 

{Glechoma  Tiederaeea^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  853.  Ground- Ivy.) 

A more  of  less  hairy  perennial,  creeping  and  rooting  at  the  base,  often  to 
a considerable  length  ; the  flowering  stems  shortly  ascending.  Leaves  or- 
bicular, crenate,  deeply  cordate  at  the  base,  the  lower  ones  on  rather  long 
stalks.  Flowers  blue,  from  f to  near  an  inch  long,  in  axillary  whorls  of 
about  6 ; the  tube  of  the  corolla  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

Under  hedges,  on  banks,  edges  of  woods,  and  waste  places,  throughout 
Europe  and  central  and  Bussian  Asia,  excepting  the  extreme  ■ north,  ex- 
tending eastward  to  Japan.  Very  abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  early  spring. 

2.  Catmint  Nepeta.  ^epeta  Cataria^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  137.  Catmint^ 

An  erect,  branching  perennial,  2 feet  high  or  more,  of  a pale  green,  or 
somewhat  hoary  with  minute  down.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate-cordate,  pointed, 
and  coarsely  toothed,  often  whitish  underneath.  Flowers  rather  small, 
pale  blue  or  nearly  white,  crowded  in  compact  cymes,  forming  short, 
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oblong  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branehes,  with  frequently  one  or  two  clus- 
ters a little  lower  down.  Calyx  softly  downy,  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube  of 
the  corolla. 

In  hedges,  on  roadsides  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
central  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Tolerably  frequent  in 
the  south  and  centre  of  England,  and  in  Ireland  ; less  so  in  the  north, 
and  rare  in  Scotland.  A’Z.  summer^  rather  late. 


YIII.  FRUXffBLLA.  PRUNELLA. 

Low,  branching,  hairy  perennials,  with  the  flowers  in  whorls  of  6,  but 
collected  into  dense  terminal  heads,  with  broad,  bract-like  floral  leaves 
under  each  whorl,  and  no  real  bracts.  Calyx  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  flat, 
the  lower  deeply  2-lobed,  the  mouth  not  closed  with  hairs.  Upper  lip  of 
the  corolla  erect,  concave,  short,  broad,  and  nearly  entire ; the  lower  one 
spreading,  3-lobed.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs  under  the  upper  lip,  each  filament 
with  a small  tooth  below  the  anthers. 

A very  distinct  genus,  containing,  besides  the  British  one,  but  two 
species,  both  natives  of  the  continent  of  Europe  ; one  of  which,  P.  grandi- 
flora,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  large  size  of  its  flowers,  is  often  culti- 
vated in  cottage-gardens. 

1.  Common  Prunella.  Prunella  vulg^aris  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  961.  Self-heal.) 

Stem  procumbent  or  creeping,  and  rooting  at  the  base,  with  ascending 
flowering  branches,  sometimes  2 or  3 inches,  rarely  near  a foot  high. 
Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  and  nearly  entire.  Spikes  of  flowers  at  first  very 
short  but  lengthening  out  to  1 or  even  2 inches,  with  a pair  of  leaves  close 
under  it.  Corolla  usually  of  a violet  purple,  about  6 lines  long,  but  varying 
much  in  size  and  depth  of  colour  ; the  upper  lip  bends  over  the  lower  one, 
which  is  scarcely  longer,  with  a broad,  finely  toothed  middle  lobe. 

In  pastures,  on  banks,  etc.,  especially  in  rather  moist  situations,  through- 
out Europe  and  central  and  Russian  Asia,  to  the  Arctic  regions,  extending 
also  over  many  parts  of  North  America,  penetrating  into  the  tropical  moun- 
tains of  America  and  Asia,  and  reappearing  in  Australia.  Abundant  in 
Britain.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  In  some  counties  it  varies  much  more 
than  in  Britain,  in  stature  and  foliage,  as  well  as  in  the  size  and  colour  of 
the  flowers. 


IX.  SKUIiIiCAP.  SCUTELLARIA. 

Herbs  (rarely  shrubby  in  some  exotic  species),  usually  rather  weak  or 
straggling,  with  the  flowers  always  solitary  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  either 
all  in  distant  axillary  pairs,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  forming  terminal 
spikes  or  racemes.  Calyx  divided  into  2 lips,  both  entire  ; the  upper  one 
bearing  on  its  back  a hollow,  scale-like  protuberance.  Corolla  with  a rather 
long  tube,  and  small,  nearly  closed  lips,  the  upper  one  concave,  the  lower 
one  3-lobed.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs,  the  anthers  of  the  lower  pair  1-celled. 
Nuts  raised  on  a short,  oblique  or  curved  stalk. 

A rather  large  genus,  widely  distributed  over  the  temperate  and  some 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  and  easily  recognized,  either  by  its 
inflorescence,  calyx,  stamens,  or  ovary  and  fruit. 
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Stem  usually  8 inches  to  a foot  high.  Flowers  blue,  rather  large  ...  1.  Common  S. 
Stem  usually  under  6 inches.  Flowers  pink,  and  small 2.  Lesser  S. 

Some  of  the  Mexican  or  South  American  half-shrubby  species,  with 
scarlet  flowers,  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  planthouses. 

1.  Common  Skullcap.  Scutellaria  galericulata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  523.) 

A weak,  slightly  downy  perennial,  with  a slender,  creeping  rootstock, 
and  slightly  branched,  ascending  stems,  8 inches  to  a foot  high.  Leaves 
nearly  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  slightly  toothed.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  op- 
posite, in  axillary  pairs  along  the  greater  part  of  the  stem,  and  all  turned  to 
one  side ; the  corolla  more  than  6 lines  long,  of  a rather  dingy  blue  ; the 
tube  very  slender  below,  considerably  enlarged  at  the  throat. 

In  wet,  shady,  or  stony  places,  in  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  north-east 
America,  extending  from  the  Himalaya  and  the  Caucasus  to  the  Arctic 
Chcle,  but  rarer  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  Tolerably  frequent  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

2.  licsser  Skullcap.  Scutellaria  minor,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  524.) 

A very  small,  and  usually  more  glabrous  plant  than  the  common  S.,  with 
slender  stems,  seldom  6 inches  long.  Leaves  of  the  same  shape,  but  nearly 
entire.  Flowers  shortly  stalked,  scarcely  above  3 lines  long,  of  a pale  pink. 

In  moist  heaths  or  marshy  sands,  chiefly  in  western  Europe,  more  rare 
in  central  Europe,  extending  however  across  northern  Glermany  into  Bussia 
and  central  Asia,  but  neither  a high  northern,  nor  scarcely  a Mediterranean 
plant.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  western  England,  Ireland,  and  south-western 
Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


4 

X.  MELITTIS.  MELITTIS. 

A genus  limited  to  a single  species,  differing  from  the  long-flowered 
Stacliys  chiefly  by  its  large  calyx,  usually  3-lobed,  and  by  its  axillary 
flowers. 


1.  Ealm  E^Eelittis.  Melittis  Melissophyllum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  577,  and  M.  grandijiora,  t.  636.) 

An  erect  and  shghtly  hairy  perennial ; the  stems  nearly  simple,  1 to 
feet  high.  Leaves  stalked,  heart-shaped,  and  coarsely  toothed,  about  2 
inches  long.  Flowers  pink,  or  variegated  with  white  and  purple,  in  axil- 
lary whoi’ls  of  2 to  6,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Calyx  of  a thin  texture, 
broadly  campanulate,  with  3 broad,  rounded  lobes,  of  which  the  upper  one 
is  sometimes  2-  or  3 -toothed.  Corolla  with  a broad  tube,  near  an  inch 
long  ; the  upper  lip  thrown  back  and  slightly  concave  ; the  lower  lip  large, 
spreading,  and  3-lobed.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs,  projecting  slightly  from  the 
tube. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe  and  west- 
ern Asia,  not  extending  into  northern  Germany.  In  Britain,  confined  to  a 
few  localities  in  southern  and  south-western  England.  FI.  summer. 
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XI.  UOREHOUND.  MAEEUBIUM. 

Perennial  herbs,  usually  cottony  or  woolly,  with  much  wrinkled  leaves  an  d 
rather  small  flowers  in  axillary  whorls  or  clusters.  Calyx  with  5 or  10  ribs 
and  as  many  equal  pointed  teeth.  Corolla  with  a short  tube ; the  upper  lip 
erect,  usually  notched;  the  lower  lip  spreading  and  3-lobed.  Stamens  4, 
included  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  aU  the  anthers  2-celled.  Nuts 
rounded  at  the  top. 

A rather  numerous  genus  in  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  readily 
distinguished  amongst  British  Labiates  by  the  included  stamens,  and  in 
tliat  respect  allied  to  the  extensive  south  European  genus  Sideritis^  whicJ 
however  has  different  anthers. 

1.  Common  Horehound.  IVEarrubium  vulgare,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  410.  White  Horehound?) 

Stem  rather  thick,  a foot  and  a half  high,  with  spreading  branches,  thickly 
covered  with  a white  cottony  wool.  Leaves  stalked,  orbicular,  soft,  and 
much  wrinkled.  Flowers  in  dense  whorls  or  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  small,  of  a dirty  white.  Calyx  with  10  small,  hooked  teeth. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  narrow,  erect,  and  2-cleft. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe  and 
central  and  Bussian  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia,  and  now 
naturalized  in  several  parts  of  America  and  other  countries.  Not  a common 
plant  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  still  more  rare  in  Scotland,  although  it 
may  occasionally  be  found  in  abundance  at  particular  localities.  FI,  sum- 
mer and  autumn. 


XII.  STACHYS.  STACHYS. 


Bather  coarse,  hairy  herbs  (or,  in  some  exotic  species,  low  shrubs),  with 
the  leaves  often  cordate,  and  flowers,  in  the  British  species,  in  whorls  of  6 or 
more,  forming  terminal  racemes,  spikes,  or  heads.  Calyx  5-  or  10-ribbed, 
with  5 nearly  equal,  erect  or  spreading,  pointed  teeth.  Corolla  with  the 
upper  lip  erect,  concave,  and  entire;  the  lower  lip  longer,  spreading,  3-lobed, 
the  lateral  lobes  often  reflexed.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs  under  the  upper  lip. 
Nuts  smooth,  rounded  at  the  top. 

A numerous  genus,  spread  over  nearly  the  wliole  world,  but  within  the 
tropics  limited  to  mountain  districts. 


Erect  perennials,  1 to  3 feet  high. 

Plant  thickly  covered  with  a white  silky  wool.  Flowers  numerous,  in 

crowded  whorls 

Plant  f^een,  more  or  less  hairy. 

Flowers  many  in  each  whorl,  forming  a close,  oblong  terminal  spike. 

Leaves  mostly  radical 

Flowers  6 to  10  in  each  whorl,  forming  a long,  loose  terminal  spike. 
Stem  leafy. 

Lower  leaves  long-stalked,  ovate,  deeply  cordate 

Leaves  short-stalked  or  sessile,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  scarcely 

cordate  

Low,  weak,  or  spreading  annual,  with  small  flowers 


3.  Downy  S, 
1.  Betony  S. 

3.  Hedge  S. 

4.  Marsh  S. 

5.  Field  S. 


The  S.  annua  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2GG9),  a low,  erect,  south  European 
annual,  with  yellow  flowers  the  size  of  those  of  the  marsh  S.,  has  been  in- 
serted in  some  Britisli  Floras,  probably  from  having  appeared  among  the 
weeds  in  somer  eornfield.  The  S.  coccinea,  from  Mexico,  with  red  flowers, 
and  a few  other  exotic  species,  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  flower-gardens. 

2 o 
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1.  Betony  Stachys.  Stachys  Betoxiica,  Benth. 

{Betonica  officinalis^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1142.  Betony) 

A perennial,  1 to  2 feet  high,  more  or  less  downy  or  hairy,  but  not  woolly. 
Leaves  mostly  radical,  oblong,  coarsely  crenate  and  cordate  at  the  base;  the 
upper  ones  few  and  distant,  on  short  stalks  or  quite  sessile,  narrower  and 
not  cordate.  Flowers  in  several  dense  whorls,  collected  in  a close  ter- 
minal, oblong  head  or  spike,  with  an  ovate  or  lanceolate  bract  under  each 
calyx.  Calyx-teeth  erect,  very  pointed,  almost  prickly.  Tube  of  the  corolla 
considerably  longer  than  the  calyx ; the  upper  lip  ovate,  erect,  and  slightly 
concave,  about  the  length  of  the  lower  one.  Anther-cells  more  distinct  and 
less  divergent  than  in  the  rest  of  the  genus,  or  almost  parallel. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  all  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.  Abundant  in  England  and  southern  Ireland,  extending  into 
the  southern  counties  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer.  Many  botanists  retain  for 
this  and  a few  exotic  species  the  Linnsean  genus  Betonica. 

2.  Bowny  Stachys.  Stachys  ^ermanica^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  829.  Woundwort) 

An  erect,  branching  perennial,  1 to  3 feet  high,  remarkable  for  the  long, 
whitish,  silky  hairs  which  cover  its  stem  and  leaves,  and  especially  the  upper 
portion  of  the  plant  and  the  calyxes.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  oblong-ovate 
or  lanceolate,  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  soft  and  silky.  Flowers  numerous, 
in  dense  whorls  or  clusters,  all  distinct,  the  lower  ones  sometimes  rather  dis- 
tant, but  all  forming  a long  terminal  spike,  with  numerous  small,  narrow 
bracts,  close  under  the  flowers.  Calyx-teeth  often  almost  prickly.  Corolla- 
tube  shorter  than  the  calyx,  the  upper  lip  very  silky  outside. 

In  waste  places,  and  on  roadsides ; very  common  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  where  it  is  very  variable.  In  Britain,  it  has  ap- 
peared occasionally  in  some  limestone  districts  of  England,  but  is  perhaps 
not  really  indigenous.  FI.  summer. 

3.  Hedge  Stachys.  Stachys  sylvatica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  416.) 

A green,  coarsely  hairy  perennial,  with  a disagreeable  smell ; the  rootstock 
emitting  short,  thick,  creeping  scions ; the  stem  stout,  erect,  and  branching, 
2 to  4 feet  high.  Leaves  all  stalked,  rather  large,  ovate,  cordate  and  cre- 
nate. Flowers  in  whorls  of  6 to  10,  distant  from  each  other,  forming  long 
terminal  spikes,  without  any  bracts  except  the  floral  leaves.  Calyx-teeth 
spreading  and  pointed,  but  not  prickly.  Corolla  of  a dark  reddish-purple, 
the  tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  the  lower  hp  variegated  with  whit^  on  the 
upper  side. 

In  ditches,  on  shady  banks,  and  the  edges  of  woods,  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Caucasus  and  Altai  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Yery 
abundant  all  over  Britain.  FI.  swmner. 

4.  Marsh  Stachys.  Stachys  palustris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1675.) 

Resembles  the  wood  S.  in  its  creeping  rootstock  and  tall,  stout  stems,  but 
the  hairs  are  shorter  and  not  so  coarse,  the  smell  is  not  so  bad,  and  the 
leaves  are  much  narrower ; they  are  very  shortly  stalked,  oblong  or  lan- 
ceolate, slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  2 to  4 inches  long.  Flowers  of  a pale 
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bluisli-purple,  in  whorls  of  6 or  8,  forming  shorter  and  more  crowded  spikes 
than  in  the  wood  S. ; the  calyx-teeth  long  and  pointed,  but  not  prickly. 
Corolla^ube  rather  shorter,  with  a broader  and  somewhat  shorter  lower  lip 
than  in  the  wood  S. 

In  ditches,  and  on  moist  banks,  in  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  northern 
America,  generally  a more  northern  plant  than  the  wood  S.  Abundant  in 
Britain,  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  A variety  with  rather  broader  and 
longer-stalked  leaves,  and  a rather  longer  tuba  to  the  corolla,  has  been 
distinguished  under  the  name  of  S.  amhigua  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2089),  but  it 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  common  form  by  too  close  a chain  of 
intermediates  to  be  separable  from  it. 

5.  Field  Stachys.  Stachys  arvensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1154.) 

A slender,  hairy  annual,  very  different  in  aspect  from  the  preceding  spe- 
cies; the  stems  branched,  decumbent  or  slightly  ascending,  from  an  inch  or 
two  to  nearly  a foot  long.-  Leaves  small,  ovate,  scarcely  cordate.  Flowers 
small,  of  a pale  purple,  in  whorls  of  2 to  6 or  8,  forming  loose,  leafy  spikes. 
Calyx-teeth  as  long  as  its  tube.  Corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  spread  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except 
the  extreme  north,  and  carried  out  with  our  crops  even  to  tropical  countries. 
Common  in  England,  but  appears  only  occasionally  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
FI.  the  lohole  season. 


XIII.  GAI^EOPSSS.  GALEOPSIS. 

Erect  or  slightly  decumbent  annuals,  with  spreading  branches,  and  flowers 
in  dense  whorls  in  the  upper  axils  or  at  the  summit  of  the  branches.  Calyx 
nearly  regular,  with  5 pointed  teeth.  Corolla  with  a tube  longer  than  the 
calyx ; the  upper  lip  erect,  concave  and  entire  or  slightly  notched;  the  lower 
spreading  and  3-lobed.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs  ; the  cells  of  the  anthers  openhig 
by  a transverse  slit,  bordered  with  hairs. 

A small  genus,  consisting  of  European  and  north  Asiatic  weeds  of  culti- 
vation, distinguished  from  Stachys  chiefly  by  the  anthers. 

Hairs  of  the  plant  short  and  soft.  Calyx-teeth  not  longer  than  the  tube. 


Stem  not  swollen  under  the  nodes. 

Flowers  purple 1.  Med  G. 

Flowers  yellow 2.  Downy  G. 

Hairs  of  the  plant  long  and  stiff.  Calyx-teeth  long  and  almost  priekly. 

Stem  swollen  under  the  nodes 3.  Common  G. 


1.  Red  Galeopsis.  Galeopsis  Ladanum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  884.) 

An  annual,  seldom  above  8 or  9 inches  high,  with  very  spreading,  almost 
decumbent  branches,  and  covered  witli  a very  short,  soft  down.  Leaves 
shortly  stalked,  narrow-ovate  or  lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers 
purple,  6 to  10  together,  in  dense  whorls  in  the  upper  axils,  the  upper  ones 
forming  a terminal  head.  Calyx-teeth  usually  very  pointed,  but  shorter 
and  less  prickly  than  in  the  common  G.;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  considerably 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

In  cidtivated  and  waste  places,  all  over  Europe  and  Russian  a^id  western 
Asia.  Frequent  in  southern  England,  decreasing  northward  and  eastward, 
but  occurs  also  in  Ireland.  Ft.  summer  and  autumn.  It  varies  much  in 
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the  breadth  of  the  leaf,  from  ovate  to  nearly  linear  j in  the  degree  of  hairi- 
ness, and  in  the  size  of  the  flower. 

2.  Downy  Galeopsis.  Galeopsis  ochroleuca^  Lam. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2353.) 

Yery  much  like  the  red,  G.,  but  more  densely  covered  with  soft,  almost 
silky  hairs,  which  give  the  upper  part  a whitish  hue,  and  the  flowers  are 
more  numerous,  considerably  larger,  often  above  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  temperate  Europe,  from  Spain  to  Scan- 
dinavia, and  eastward  to  south  Russia.  Yery  local  in  Britain,  and  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  in  the  north  of  England.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  it  be  more  than  a variety  of  the  red  G^.,  and  it  is 
even  said  that  the  one  has  been  raised  from  the  seeds  of  the  other. 

f 

3.  Common  Galeopsis.  Galeopsis  Tetrahit,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  207.  Hemp-Nettle)) 

A coarse  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high  or  even  more,  although  sometimes  very 
dwarf,  with  a few  spreading  branches,  green,  with  stiff,  spreading  hairs, 
and  the  stems  swollen  under  the  nodes.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  very 
pointed,  and  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  numerous,  in  close  whorls  in  tlie 
"axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Calyx -teeth  long  and  almost  prickly.  Corolla, 
in  the  common  variety,  pale-purplish  or  white,  exceedingly  variable  in  size, 
sometimes  not  longer  than  the  calycine  teeth,  more  frequently  twice  that 
length,  and  sometimes  much  longer. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  and  occasionally  also  in  woods,  extend- 
ing aU  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  Frequent  in  Britain.  FI.  summer 
and  autumn.  The  variegated  G.  {G.  versicolor,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  667)  is  a 
marked  variety,  often  considered  as  a distinct  species.  It  is  usually  a 
larger  plant,  and  the  flowers  are  also  larger,  and  yellow,  with  a purple  spot 
on  the  lower  lip  ; but  in  this,  as  in  the  purple  variety,  the  size  of  the  flower 
IS  very  variable,  and  in  some  localities  the  two  pass  gradually  one  into  the 
other. 


XIY.  BAIiIiOTA.  BALLOTA. 

This  genus,  closely  allied  to  the  shorter-flowered  Stachyses,  differs  chiefly 
in  the  calyx,  which  is  enlarged  at  the  top,  so  as  to  be  nearly  funnel-shaped, 
and,  in  several  exotic  species,  has  10  or  even  more  teeth.  The  corolla-, 
stamens,  and  nuts  are  nearly  as  in  Stachys. 

The  exotic  species  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, and  western  Asia. 

1.  Black  Ballota.  Ballota  ni^a,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  46.  B.  fcetida  and  B.  ruderalis,  Bab.  Man.  Blade  Hore- 

Tiound.) 

A coarse,  erect,  hairy,  branching  perennial,  2 to  3 feet  high,  softly  hairy 
all  over,  with  a strong,  disagreeable  smell.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate  or  cordate, 
coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  in  dense  axillary  clusters,  often  slightly  stalked, 
and  turned  to  one  side,  assuming  less  the  appearance  of  whorls  than  in 
Stachys,  usually  shorter  than  the  floral  leaves,  and  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  stifl‘,  linear  bracts.  Calyx  4 or  5 lines  long,  green  or  purplish, 
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with  10  prominent  ribs,  and  5 broadly  ovate  teeth,  each  terminating  in  a 
fine,  stiff  point.  Corolla  purplish,  with  an  oblong  or  oval,  concave  and 
somewhat  arched  upper  lip,  scarcely  shorter  than  the  3-lobed,  spreading 
lower  lip. 

On  roadsides,  under  hedges,  and  in  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Eussian  Asia.  In  Britain  it  extends  over  England,  Ireland,  and  the  south 
of  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  It  varies  considerably  in  the  precise 
form  of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  in  the  length  of  their  point. 


XY.  LEONURUS.  LEOXUEUS. 

Erect  herbs,  with  leaves  more  or  less  lobed,  and  rather  small  flowers  in 
close  axillary  whorls,  forming  long,  terminal,  leafy  spikes.  Calyx  with  5 
prominent  ribs,  and  5 equal,  spreading,  almost  prickly  teeth.  Corolla  with 
a rather  short  tube ; the  upper  lip  erect,  concave,  and  entire ; the  lower 
spreading,  and  3-lobed.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs.  Xuts  flat,  and  angular  at 
the  top. 

A small  genus,  containing  a few  European  and  Asiatic  species,  differing 
from  Stachys  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  the  nuts,  which  is  the  same  as  in 
Lamium. 

1.  Motherwort  Leonurus.  Leonurus  Cardiaca,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  286.  Motherwort^ 

A tall,  coarse,  stiff,  slightly  hairy  or  downy  perennial,  2 to  4 feet  high. 
Leaves  stalked,  the  lower  ones  broad,  deeply  and  irregularly  cut  into  5 or 
7 coarsely  toothed  lobes  ; the  floral  leaves  narrow,  5 -lobed  or  nearly  entire, 
their  stalks  as  long  as  the  flowers.  Flowers  6 to  15  together,  in  elose  axil- 
lary whorls,  forming  a long,  interrupted,  terminal,  leafy  spike.  Calyx-teeth 
almost  prickly.  Corolla  pink  or  nearly  white,  like  that  of  a Stachys, 
with  a rather  short  tube,  and  very  hairy  upper  lip. 

In  waste  places,  hedges,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  in  Europe  and  central  and 
Eussian  Asia  ; not  extending,  however,  far  to  the  northward.  Indicated  in 
several  parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  but  with  considerable 
doubts  as  to  its  being  really  indigenous.  FI.  end  of  summer. 


XYI.  liAMIUM.  LAMIUM. 

Hairy  herbs,  either  annual  or  perennial,  decumbent  at  the  base  ; the 
lower  leaves  always  stalked,  ovate  or  orbicular,  and  toothed  j the  flowers  in 
close  axillary  whorls,  or  the  upper  ones  in  a leafy  head.  Calyx  as  in 
Stachys.  Corolla-tube  slender  at  the  base,  much  enlarged  at  the  throat ; the 
upper  lip  erect  or  arched,  slightly  concave,  entire  or  slightly  notched  ; the 
lower  spreading,  with  a broad  middle  lobe;  the  two  lateral  ones  either 
smaller  and  pointed,  or  more  often  reduced  to  a small  tooth.  Anthers 
hairy  in  all  the  British  species  except  the  yellow  L. 

A genus  of  several  speeies,  chiefly  south  European  or  central  Asiatic, 
generally  distinguished  either  by  tlie  long,  arched  upper  hp,  or  by  the 
smallness  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla. 

Annuals,  with  small  flowers,  in  few,  nearly  terminal,  leafy  whorls. 


Floral  leaves  sessile,  orbicular,  obtusely  eremite 1.  Ilenbit  L. 

Floral  leaves  shortly  stalked,  ovate,  often  pointed 2.  lied  L. 
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Perennials,  with  rather  large  flowers  in  axillary  whorls. 

Elowers  white 3.  White  L. 

Flowers  red 4.  Spotted  L. 

Flowers  yellow 6.  Yellow  L, 

1.  Kenbit  Lamium.  Lamium  amplexicaule,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  770.  Ilenhit.) 

A low,  decumbent,  much  branched  annual,  a few  inches,  or,  when 
very  luxuriant,  near  a foot  long.  Lower  leaves  small,  orbicular,  on  long 
stalks  ; the  floral  ones  closely  sessile,  broadly  orbicular,  and  deeply  crenate 
or  cut.  The  flowers  form  1,  2,  or  3 compact  whorls.  Calyx  softly  hairy, 
with  short  teeth.  Corolla  about  half  an  inch  long,  of  a purplish  red,  with 
a slender  tube ; the  lateral  teeth  of  the  lower  hp  scarcely  perceptible. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Extending  all  over  Britain.  FI. 
the  whole  season.  A variety  with  rather  longer  teeth  to  the  calyx,  and 
more  distinct  lateral  teeth  to  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla,  is  occasionally 
found  mixed  with  the  common  one,  especially  in  the  more  northern  locali- 
ties, and  has  been  distinguished  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  L.  inter- 
medium (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2914). 

2.  Red  liamium.  Lamium  purpureum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  769.) 

A spreading  annual,  like  the  henhit  L.y  and  the  lower  leaves  are  like- 
wise small  and  orbicular,  on  long  stalks ; but  the  upper  leaves,  even  the 
floral  ones,  are  all  shortly  stalked,  and  ovate,  heart-shaped,  or  triangular, 
often  pointed,  and,  in  the  common  variety,  less  deeply  toothed.  Calyx- 
teeth  fine,  and  spreading.  CoroUa  of  a purplish  red,  shorter  than  in  the 
henbit  L.y  with  a broader,  more  open  tube,  and  a more  hairy  upper  hp  ; 
the  lower  Up  with  a short,  fine  tooth  on  each  side. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  tliroughout  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  more  common  than  the  henhit  L.y 
especially  as  a garden  weed.  FI.  the  whole  season.  A variety  with  the 
upper  leaves  deeply  cut,  which  occurs  occasionaUy  in  western  Europe,  and 
has  been  found  also  in  England  and  Scotland,  has  been  described  as  a 
species,  under  the  name  of  L.  incisum  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1933). 

3.  '^Vliite  Liamiuxn.  Xiamium  alburn^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  768.  Lead- Nettle.) 

A rather  coarse,  hairy  perennial,  with  a shortly  creeping  stock,  and  de- 
cumbent or  ascending,  branching  stems,  seldom  above  a foot  high.  Leaves 
stalked,  coarsely  crenate.  Flowers  pure  white,  in  close  axillary  whorls /of  6 
to  10  or  more.  Calyx-teeth  long,  fine,  and  spreading.  Tube  of  the  co- 
rolla curved  upwards,  and  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  an  obhque  contrac- 
tion near  the  base,  corresponding  with  a ring  of  hairs  inside  ; the  upper  Up 
long  and  arched ; the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  one  sUghtly  prominent,  with 
a long,  fine  tooth. 

Under  hedges,  on  banks,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Extends  all  over  Britain,  although 
becoming  rare  in  the  Scotch  Highlands.  FI.  the  whole  season.  The  leaves 
are  occasionaUy  marked  by  a white  line  or  spot  in  the  centre,  but  less  fre- 
quently so  than  in  the  following  species. 
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4.  Spotted  £<amium.  liamium  maculatum^  Liun. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2550.)  2^  ^ 

Closely  resembles  the  %v'hite  L.  in  every  respect  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
flower,  which  is  purple -red  instead  of  white,  and  in  the  ring  of  hairs  in  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  which  is  transverse  instead  of  oblique.  The  leaves  are 
also  more  frequently  marked  in  the  centre  with  a broad  white  line  or  spot. 
It  is  stiU  very  doubtful  whether  it  may  not  be  a mere  variety  of  the  white  X., 
with  which  I had  foi’merly  united  it. 

With  nearly  the  same  geographical  range  as  the  ivhite  X.,  it  is,  however, 
rather  more  southern.  In  Britain  it  is  rare,  and  perhaps  only  introduced, 
as  it  has  been  long  cultivated  in  cottage  gardens,  and  spreads  readily  by  its 
ofisets.  FI.  smnmer.  f 

5.  Yellow  Idamium.  Lamium  Galeobdolon,  Crantz.  / 

{Galeohdolon  luteum.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  787.  Archangel^ 

Stock  perennial  as  in  the  two  last,  but  the  stems  are  longer  and  less 
branched,  often  a foot  and  a half  high.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  toothed,  but 
scarcely  cordate.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  in  dense  axillary  whorls ; the  calyx- 
teeth  short ; the  tube  of  the  corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx  ; the 
upper  lip  long  and  arched ; the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  narrow,  but 
not  much  smaller  than  the  central  one.  Anthers  glabrous  as  in  some 
exotic  species,  not  hairy  as  in  the  other  British  ones. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extending  north- 
wards into  southern  Scandinavia.  Not  uncommon  in  England  and  Ireland, 
but  rare,  if  really  indigenous,  in  Scotland.  FI.  sjpring  and  early  smnmer. 


XVII.  GERMANDER.  TEUCKIUM. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  varying  much  in  habit ; the  flowers  few  in  each 
whorl,  usually  turned  to  one  side.  Calyx  of  5 teeth,  often  arranged  in  two 
lips.  Corolla  apparently  without  an  upper  lip  ; the  2 upper  lobes  forming 
2 small  teeth,  one  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  lower  lip,  which  has  thus 
5 lobes,  the  middle  one  large  and  concave.  Stamens  4,  protruding  between 
the  two  upper  teeth  of  the  corolla. 

A numerous  genus,  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  always  known 
by  the  shape  of  the  corolla. 


Flowers  all  axillary.  Calyx-teetli  nearly  equal 2.  Water  Gr. 

Flowers  in  terminal  one-sided  spikes  or  racemes. 

Flowers  pale-yellow,  2 to  each  whorl.  Calyx  with  1 broad  and  4 small 

teeth  1.  Wood  G. 

Flowers  purple-red,  4 to  6 in  each  whorl.  Calyx-teeth  nearly  equal  . 3.  Wall  G. 


1.  "Wood  Germander.  Teucrium  Scorodonia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1543.  Wood  Sage.) 

Bootstock  creeping,  the  stems  ascending  or  erect,  hairy,  about  a foot  higli, 
slightly  branched,  hard  and  almost  woody  at  tlie  base.  Leaves  stalked, 
ovate  or  lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed,  much  wrinkled,  downy,  and  green  on 
both  sides.  Flowers  of  a pale  yellow,  in  pairs,  with  a small  bract  under 
each  pedicel,  forming  terminal  and  axillary  one-sided  racemes.  Upper  tooth 
of  the  calyx  very  broad  and  turned  back,  the  4 lower  teeth  small.  Tube  of 
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the  corolla  slender,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ; the  lip  almost  as  long,  with  a 
terminal  concave  lobe  and  two  small  lateral  teeth  on  each  side. 

In  woods  and  hedges,  tlmoughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  "Water  Germander.  Teucrium  Scordium,  Linn. 

(Eng,  Bot.  t.  828.) 

A low,  branching  perennial,  procumbent  and  rooting  at  the  base,  or 
emitting  creeping  scions,  and  usually  covered  with  short,  soft  hahs.  Leaves 
oblong,  to  1 inch  long,  coai’sely  toothed,  usually  narrowed  at  the  base, 
but  larger  and  cordate  in  luxuriant  specimens.  Flowers  of  a pale  purplish- 
red,  all  axillary,  turned  to  one  side,  in  whorls  of  6 or  fewer,  the  pedicels 
very  slender.  Calyx  small,  with  5 nearly  equal  teeth. 

In  w'et,  marshy  places,  generally  dispersed  over  Europe  and  central  and 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Rare  in  Britain,  having  been 
only  found  in  a few  localities  in  Ireland,  and  in  Cambridgeshire,  Devonshire, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  English  counties.  FI.  summer. 

3.  "W'all  Germander.  Teucrium  Chamaedrys^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t,  680.) 

Stock  perennial,  almost  woody  ; the  stems  rarely  branched,  ascending, 
hairy,  6 to  8 inches  high.  Leaves  ovate,  deeply  toothed,  wedge-shaped  at 
tlie  base,  green,  and  more  or  less  hairy  on  both  sides.  Flowers  reddish- 
purple,  in  whorls  of  2 to  6,  forming  a short,  rather  loose,  terminal,  one- 
sided raceme.  Calyx  loosely  tubular,  with  5 almost  equal,  pointed  teeth. 

On  stony  banks,  and  old  walls,  over  the  greater  part  of  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  but  not  extending  into  Scandinavia. 
In  Bi’itain,  it  has  been  found  only  in  a few  localities,  mostly  on  old  walls 
or  ruins,  and  may  in  many  cases  have  originally  escaped  from  gardens, 
although  now  weh  established.  FI.  summer. 


XVIII.  BUGLE.  AJUGA. 

Low  herbs,  with  purphsh-blue  or  yellow  flowers,  in  close  whorls  in  the 
upper  axils,  often  forming  terminal  leafy  spikes  ; the  corolla  withering  but 
remaining  attached  after  flowering.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Corolla  with  a distinct 
tube ; the  upper  lip  very  short,  erect,  and  entire  or  nearly  so  ; the  lower 
lip  longer  and  spreading,  as  in  Germander.  Stamens  in  pairs,  projecting 
beyond  the  upper  lip  or  tooth  of  the  corolla.  Nuts  rough  or  wrinkled. 

A rather  extensive  genus,  spread  over  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia, 
but  unknown  in  America,  differing  from  Germander  in  the  tooth-like  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla,  and  still  more  in  habit. 

Leaves  entire  or  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  blue  or  ash-coloured. 


Plant  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy,  with  creeping  scions 1.  Creeping  JB. 

Plant  very  hairy,  without  creeping  scions .2.  Erect  B. 

Leaves  deeply  divided  into  linear  lobes.  Flowers  yellow 3.  Yellow  B. 


r/  1.  Creeping  Bugle.  Ajuga  reptans,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  489,  and  A.  alpina,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  477.) 

The  whole  plant  is  glabrous,  or  with  a few  hairs  chiefly  amongst  the 
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flowers.  The  short  stock  emits  creeping  scions  and  a tuft  of  radical  leaves, 
which  are  obovate,  1 to  2 inches  long,  entire  or  broadly  crenate,  and  nar- 
rowed into  a stalk  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaf.  Flowering  stems  erect,  often 
only  2 or  3 inches,  rarely  near  a foot  high,  with  short,  ovate  or  obovate, 
nearly  sessile  leaves  ; the  upper  ones  often  coloured,  small,  and  bract- 
like. Flowers  in  close  whorls  in  the  axils  of  nearly  all  the  leaves  ; the 
upper  ones  forming  a cylindrical  leafy  spike.  Corolla  blue,  or  rarely  flesh- 
colour  or  white,  with  the  tube  much  longer  than  the  calyx. 

In  pastures  and  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  sjpring  and  early  smnmer. 

2.  Erect  Bugle.  Ajuga  genevensis,  Linn. 

(A.  jpyramidalis,  Lng.  Bot.  t.  1270.) 

Much  like  the  creeping  -B.,  but  has  no  creeping  scions,  and  is  much  more 
hairy  ; the  stock  has  a tuft  of  rather  large,  spreading  radical  leaves,  and 
one  or  more  erect  or  ascending  flowering  stems,  with  the  leaves  often 
coarsely  toothed.  Calyx  very  hairy.  Floral  leaves  in  the  pyramidal  va- 
riety, the  only  one  found  in  Britain,  broadly  ovate,  longer  than  the  flowers, 
and  crowded  with  them  in  a pyramidal  or  quadrangular  leafy  spike. 

The  species  has  a very  wide  range  over  Europe,  and  central  and  Russian 
Asia,  to  the  Himalayas  and  China,  although  not  an  Arctic  plant.  The  py- 
ramidal variety,  common  in  northern  Europe  and  the  great  mountain-ranges 
of  central  Europe,  is  the  only  British  form,  and  occurs  but  rarely  in  tlie 
Scotch  Highlands.  FI.  early  summer.  This  variety  is  usually  distinguished 
as  a species,  but  its  peculiarities  appear  to  be  owing  to  station,  and  it  is 
never  more  marked  than  in  recently  burnt  pastm^es. 

3.  Yellow  Bugle.  Ajuga  Chamsepitys,  Schreb. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  77.) 

A low,  much  branched,  hairy  annual.  Leaves  much  crowded,  and  deeply 
divided  into  3 hnear  lobes  ; the  lateral  ones  sometimes  again  divided.  Flowers 
yellow,  in  axillary  pairs,  always  shorter  than  the  leaves. 

In  dry,  cultivated,  and  waste,  stony  places,  roadsides,  etc.,  chiefly  in 
limestone  soils,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extend- 
ing northwards  over  the  greater  part  of  Grermany.  In  Britain,  limited  to 
some  of  the  south-eastern  or  eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.  the  whole 
season. 


LYIII.  THE  VERVEIN  FAMILY.  VERBENACEHi. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  opposite  or  rarely  alternate 
leaves.  Flowers  of  Labiates,  except  that  the  ovary  is  entire, 
with  the  style  proceeding  from  the  top.  Emit  dry  or  succu- 
lent, usually  shorter  than  the  persistent  calyx,  2-  or  4-celled, 
with  1 seed  in  each  cell. 

A large  family,  chiefly  American  or  from  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Besides  the  numerous  cultivated  species  of  Vervein,  several  exotic 
genera,  such  as  Lantana,  Vitex,  etc.,  are  familiar  to  our  gardeners. 
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I.  VERVEIN.  VERBENA. 

Herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  opposite  stem-leaves,  and  alternate  flowers 
in  terminal  spikes.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  witli  a distinct  tube,  and  a 
rather  unequally  5-cleft,  spreading  limb.  Stamens  4,  or  rarely  only  2,  in- 
cluded in  the  tube.  Eruit  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  dividing  into  4 one- seeded 
nuts. 

A genus  confined  in  Europe  to  one  or  two  species,  but  comprising  nume- 
rous American  ones,  which  have  been  still  more  multiplied  in  our  gardens 
by  the  more  or  less  permanent  varieties  or  races  produced  by  cultivation. 

1.  Common  Vervein.  Verbena  officinalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  767.) 

A nearly  glabrous,  erect  perennial,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  long,  spreading, 
wiry  branches.  Lower  leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  stalked,  and  coarsely 
toothed  or  cut ; the  upper  ones  few,  sessile,  and  lanceolate.  Elowers  very 
small,  in  long,  slender  spikes,  the  lower  ones  becoming  distant  as  the  spike 
lengthens,  each  one  sessile  in  the  axil  of  a small  bract. 

On  roadsides  and  in  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
Asia,  extending  northwards  into  southern  Sweden.  Frequent  in  the  soutli- 
ern  eounties  of  England,  rare  in  the  north  and  in  Ireland,  and  almost  un- 
known in  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


LIX.  THE  PLUMBAGO  FAMILY.  PLUMBA(4INE^. 

Herbs,  or  rarely  undershrubs,  usually  bard  and  stiff;  the 
'leaves  mostly  or  entirely  radical;  the  flowers  in  terminal  heads, 
spikes,  or  panicles.  Calyx  tubular,  often  enlarged  and  petal- 
like at  the  top.  Corolla  of  5 petals,  often  united  at  the  base. 
Stamens  5,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla  or  between  the 
petals.  Ovary  single,  with  one  cell,  and  a single,  suspended 
ovule,  but  bearing  5 styles,  either  quite  distinct  or  united 
below  the  middle.  Capsule  either  indehiscent  or  opening  irre- 
gularly, and  enclosing  a single  seed. 

A small  family,  extending  over  most  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  witliin 
the  influence  of  the  sea  air,  or  occasionally  on  high  mountains.  Besides  the 
two  British  genera,  some  species  of  Plumbago  or  Leadwort  (which  gives  its 
name  to  the  family)  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants  in  our  gardens. 


Flowers  in  terminal  panicles  or  spikes.  Styles  glabrous 1.  Statice. 

Flowers  in  globular  beads.  Styles  hairy  at  the  base 2.  Theift. 


I.  STATZCE.  STATICE. 

Flowers  solitary  or  two  or  three  together,  in  little  spikelets  within  2 bracts, 
these  spikelets  forming  one-sided  spikes,  arranged  either  in  a dichotomous 
or  trichotomous  panicle,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  forming  a single  spike. 
Calyx  more  or  less  expanded  at  the  top  into  a dry,  membranous,  coloured, 
and  slightly  5-lobed  limb,  each  lobe  traversed  by  a green  or  dark  nerve. 
Petals  slightly  united  at  the  base,  the  stamens  inserted  at  their  point  of 
union.  Styles  glabrous.  , 
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The  geographical  range  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  family,  of  which  this 
genus  includes  the  great  majority  of  species. 


Leaves  usually  several  inctes  long,  the  veins  pinnate  (when  visible). 

Panicle  very  spreading  and  corymbose 1.  Common  S, 

Leaves  usually  not  above  an  inch,  with  1 or  3 ribs,  and  no  pinnate  veins. 

Panicle  elongated,  usually  one-sided. 

Branches  all  or  nearly  all  flowering 2.  Hock  S. 

Short,  flowerless,  intricate  branches  very  numerous 3.  Matted  S. 


Several  exotic  species  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens  or 
plant  houses. 

1.  Common  Statice.  Statice  laimonium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  102.  Sea  Lavender.) 

Stock  short  and  thick,  with  tufts  of  radical  leaves  from  2 to  5 or  6 inches 
long,  ohovate  or  oblong,  quite  entire,  glabrous,  and  narrowed  at  the  base  into 
a long  stalk  ; the  midrib  is  alone  prominent  when  fresh,  but  when  dry  the 
lateral  reticulate  veins  branching  from  it  distinctly  appear.  Flower-stem 
erect,  leafless,  6 inches  to  a foot  or  even  more  high,  repeatedly  forked,  so  as 
to  form  a broad  corymbose  panicle,  with  a membranous  bract  at  each  divi- 
sion. Flowers  numerous,  in  short,  rather  loose  spikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  with  a green  bract,  coloured  at  the  edge,  under  each  flower.  Calyx 
green  at  the  base,  dry,  scarious,  and  of  a pale  purple  in  its  upper  part,  with 
5 short,  broad  teeth,  which  are  often  slightly  toothed  or  jagged.  Petals  of 
a bluish  purple,  at  the  time  of  flowering  rather  longer  than  the  calyx,  but 
the  latter  becomes  subsequently  much  enlarged,  so  as  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a corolla  concealing  the  real  one. 

In  maritime  sands  and  salt-marshes,  on  the  coasts  of  western  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  western  Asia,  and  apparently  the  same  species  on  the 
South  American  and  Californian  sea-shore.  Frequent  on  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land, very  local  on  those  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  A small 
variety,  with  less  compact  spikes,'  has  been  described  as  a species,  under  the 
name  of  S.  hahusiensis  {S.  rarijiora,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2917).  It  grows 
in  the  same  situations,  and  is  often  very  difflcult  to  distinguish,  even  as  a 
variety. 

2.  Rock  Statice.  Statice  auriculaefolia,  Yahl. 

(/S',  binervosa^  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2663.  S.  Dodartii  and  S.  occidentalism 

Bab.  Man.) 

Besembles  in  many  respects  the  common  /S'.,  but  the  tufted  stock  is  more 
branched  and  compact.  The  leaves  are  much  smaller,  usually  scai’cely  an 
inch  long,  with  shorter  stalks,  and,  when  dry,  often  show  a lateral  nerve  on 
each  side  of  the  midrib,  but  never  any  diverging  veins.  Stems  about  6 to  10 
inches  high.  Spikes  more  compact,  with  rather  lai'ger  flowers  than  in  the 
common  S.,  but  the  spikes  themselves  are  fewer  and  more  distant,  forming 
an  elongated,  not  a corymbose  ]:)anicle.  The  bracts  are  greener  and  longer. 

On  dry,  rocky,  maritime  banks,  or  more  rai'cly  in  sands,  on  the  shores  of 
western  Europe,  penetrating  also  far  along  the  Mediterranean.  In  Britain, 
it  extends  up  the  west  coast  to  Wigtonshire,  but  not  beyond  Lincolnshire 
on  the  east  coast,  and,  occurs  in  Ireland.  Ft.  summer. 

3.  Matted  Statice.  Statice  reticulata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  328.) 

This  is  a still  smaller  plant  than  the  last,  with  leaves  often  not  more  than 
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6 lines  long;  the  lower  branches  of  the  panicle  numerous,  very  much 
branched,  and  usually  witliout  flowers,  whilst  the  central  ones  bear  nu- 
merous short  spikes  of  small  flowers,  with  the  bracts  white  and  scarious 
nearly  from  the  base. 

In  maritime  sands,  all  round  the  Mediterranean  and  in  western  Asia,  ex- 
tending more  sparingly  up  the  west  coast  of  France.  In  Britain,  only  in 
the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln.  FI.  summer. 


II.  THRIFT.  ARMEEIA. 

Flowers  in  a terminal,  globular  head,  intermixed  with  scarious  scales, 
of  which  the  outer  ones  form  a kind  of  involucre,  and  the  two  outermost  of 
all  are  lengthened  below  their  insertion  into  appendages  forming  a sheath 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  peduncle.  Calyx  usually  drier  and  more 
scarious  than  in  Statice,  the  petals  scarcely  united  at  their  very  base,  and 
the  styles  hairy  in  the  lower  part. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  separated  from  Statice  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  inflorescence,  which  gives  them  a peculiar  habit. 

Leaves  narrow-liaear,  l-nerved.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  short 1.  Common  T. 

Leaves  lanceolate-linear,  3-  or  5-nerved.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  long  and  fine  2.  'Plantain  T, 

1.  Common  Thrift.  Armeria  vulgaris,  Willd. 

{Statice  Armeria.^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  226.  A.  maritima,  Brit.  FI.) 

The  stock  forms  perennial  tufts,  with  numerous  radical  leaves,  all  narrow- 
linear,  entire,  with  a single  prominent  midrib.  Flowering  stems  simple  and 
leafless,  glabrous  or  shortly  downy,  3 or  4 inches  to  twice  that  height,  each 
bearing  a globular  head  of  pink  or  sometimes  white  flowers ; the  petal-like 
border  of  Lie  calyx  crowned  by  5 very  short,  slender  teeth. 

On  muddy  or  sandy  sea-shores,  and  on  maritime  rocks,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  near  the  tropics,  reappearing  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  beyond  the  tropics,  and  also  at  considerable  elevations 
in  the  high  mountain-chains  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Abundant  on  our  British 
coasts  and  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the  Scotch  mountains.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Plantain  Thrift.  Armeria  plantaginea,  Willd. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2928.) 

Very  near  the  last,  and  perhaps  one  of  its  numerous  forms,  but  the  leaves 
are  much  broader,  usually  marked  with  3 or  5 parallel  nerves,  the  flower- 
stalk  is  often  a foot  high  or  more,  and  the  slender  teeth  of  the  calyx  are 
much  longer  than  in  the  common  T. 

On  sandy  heaths  and  wastes,  in  western  Europe,  extending  northward  to 
the  English  Channel  and  eastward  to  the  Rhine.  In  our  Flora  only  in  the 
Channel  Islands.  FI.  summer. 


LX.  THE  PLANTAIN  FAMILY.  PLAXTAaiXE^. 

Herbs,  witb  radical,  tufted  or  spreading  leaves,  and  leafless 
flower-stalks,  bearing  a simple  spike  or  a single  terminal  flower 
(the  stem  in  some  exotic  species  becoming  elongated,  branched, 
and  leafy).  Sepals  4.  Corolla  small,  scarious,  with  an  ovate 
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or  cylindrical  tube,  and  4 spreading  lobes.  Stamens  4,  alter- 
nating with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  usually  very  long. 
Ovary  1-,  2-,  or  4-celled,  with  one  or  more  ovules  in  each  cell, 
and  terminating  in  a long,  simple  style.  Capsule  opening 
transversely  or  indehiscent. 

A small  Order,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  but  most  abundant  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  old  world. 


Flowers  hermaphrodite,  m terminal  heads  or  spikes 1.  Plantain. 

Flowers  tinisexual,  solitary  or  two  together,  the  males  stalked,  the 

females  sessile  amongst  the  leaves 2.  Littoeel. 


I.  PLANTAIN.  PLANTAGO. 

Plowers  hermaphrodite,  in  heads  or  spikes  on  a leafless  peduncle.  Cap- 
sule 2-  or  4-celled,  with  2 or  more  seeds. 

The  genus  comprises  the  whole  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  single 
species  of  Littorel. 

Leaves  ovate  or  lanceolate,  strongly  ribbed. 

Leaves  very  broad,  stalked.  Spike  long.  Capsule  several-seeded  1.  Greater  F. 
Leaves  ovate,  almost  sessile.  Spike  cyhndrical.  Capsule  2-seeded  2.  Soary  P. 
Leaves  lanceolate.  Spike  ovoid  or  shortly  cyhndrical.  Capsule 


2-seeded  3.  Bibwort  P. 

Leaves  linear,  entire  or  pinnatifid. 

Leaves  entire  or  very  shghtly  toothed.  Ovary  2-celled  ....  4.  Sea  P. 

Leaves  deeply  toothed  or  pinnatifid.  Ovary  4-celled 5.  BuckshornP. 


L Greater  Plantain.  Plantag’O  major,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1558.) 

Eootstock  short  and  thick.  Leaves  erect  or  spreading,  broadly  ovate, 
often  4 or  5 inches  long  and  nearly  as  broad,  entire  or  toothed,  glabrous  or 
downy,  marked  with  7 (rarely  9 or  only  5)  prominent,  parallel  ribs,  con- 
verging at  the  base  into  a rather  long  footstalk.  Peduncles  usually  longer 
than  the  leaves,  bearing  a long,  slender  spike  of  sessile  flowers,  smaller  than 
in  the  two  following  species.  Sepals  green  in  the  centre,  scarious  on  the 
edges.  Stamens  longer  than  the  corolla,  but  shorter  than  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing species.  Capsule  2-celled,  with  from  4 to  8 seeds  in  each  cell. 

In  pastures,  on  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  and  central  Asia,  and  .has  spread  with  cultivation  over  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Very  abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 
It  varies  much  in  size  ; the  spike  of  flowers  is  seldom  less  than  2 inches, 
sometimes  as  much  as  6 inches,  long. 

2.  Hoary  Plantain.  Plantago  media,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1559.) 

Rootstock  thick,  almost  woody,  and  branched  as  in  the  rihiuort  P. 
Leaves  ovate,  sessile,  usually  closely  spreading  on  the  ground,  more  or  less 
hoary  with  a short  down,  and  marked  with  5 or  7 ribs.  Peduncles  long 
and  erect,  bearing  a dense  cylindrical  spike,  shorter  and  much  thicker  than 
in  the  greater  P.,  but  yet  longer  than  in  the  rihivort  P.,  varying  from  1 to 
near  2 inches  in  length.  Flowers  and  capsules  of  the  ribivort  P.,  except 
that  the  4 sepals  are  free,  the  corolla  more  silvery,  and  tlie  stamens  pink  or 
purple.  Ovary  with  2 seeds  in  each  cell,  but  they  often  do  not  all  ripen 
and  the  capsule  has  then  but  3 or  2 altogether. 
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In  drj’^,  close  pastures,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Abundant  in  similar  situations  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  south  of  Scotland.  FI.  early  summer.^  and  often  again  in  autumn. 

3.  Ribwort  Plantain.  Flantago  lanceolata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  507.  Ribwort?) 

Kootstock  short,  hut  thick  and  woody,  and  often  much  branched,  bearing 
tufts  of  woolly  hairs  among  the  leaves.  Leaves  erect  or  spreading,  lan- 
ceolate, varying  much  in  size,  but  usually  2 to  4 inches  long,  slightly 
hairy,  with  3 or  5 ribs,  and  more  or  less  tapering  into  a stalk  at  the  base. 
Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  erect  and  angular.  Spike  ovoid  or  oblong, 
usually  6 lines  to  near  an  inch  long,  but  sometimes  very  small  and  globular, 
or,  in  very  luxuriant  specimens,  becoming  cylindrical,  and  exceeding  an 
inch.  Sepals  scarious,  marked  with  a prominent  green  rib ; the  2 lower 
ones  often  combined  into  one.  Stamens  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
corolla,  with  slender  white  filaments  and  yellow  anthers.  Capsule  with  2 
hemispherical  seeds  attached  to  the  partition  by  their  inner  face. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  with  the  same  widely  extended 
geographical  range  as  the  greater  P.,  and  equally  abundant  in  Britain.  FI. 
the  whole  season. 

4.  Sea  Plantain.  Planta^o  maritima^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  175.) 

Stock  often  more  branched  than  in  the  preceding  species,  with  some  long 
hairs  in  tufts  among  the  leaves.  Leaves  narrow-linear,  thick  and  fleshy, 
pointed,  entire  or  slightly  toothed,  with  scarcely  prominent  ribs.  Pedun- 
cles cyhndrical,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Spike  cyhndrical,  1 to  2 inches  long, 
not  so  dense  or  so  thick  as  in  tlie  two  preceding  species.  Flowers  rather 
smaller  than  in  the  ribwort  P.  Sepals  all  usually  distinct.  Capsules  with 
2 seeds  only. 

On  muddy  sea-shores,  and  in  salt-marshes,  in  Europe,  central  Asia,  at 
the  northern  and  western  extremities  of  America,  and  in  South  Africa.  It 
occurs  also  occasionally  inland,  especially  in  the  principal  mountain-ranges 
of  Europe.  Frequent  on'  the  British  coasts  and  in  some  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands.  FI.  late  in  summer^  and  autumn. 

5.  Rucksborn  Plantain.  Planta^o  Coronopus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  892.) 

Eootstock  short  and  thick,  scarcely  branched.  Leaves  spreading,  in  a 
dense  tuft,  hnear  or  linear-lanceolate,  or  pinnatifid  with  linear  segments, 
more  or  less  hairy,  with  scarcely  prominent  ribs.  Spikes  cylindrical,  1 to  2 
inches  long.  The  flowers  rather  smaller  than  in  the  sea  P.;  the  sepals 
broad  and  ciliate.  Ovary  with  4 cells,  each  with  a single  ovule,  but  it  often 
happens  that  only  1 or  2 in  each  capsule  attain  their  maturity. 

In  dry,  stony,  or  sandy  situations,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  Europe, 
north  Africa,  and  western  Asia.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer  and 
autumn. 


II.  LiITTORBli.  LITTOEELLA. 

A single  species,  distinguished  generally  from  Plantain  by  the  inflores- 
cence, the  moncecious  flowers,  and  a 1-seeded,  indehiscent  fruit. 
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1.  Common  Hsittorel.  Ijittorella  lacustris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  468.) 

The  small  perennial  rootstock  bears  a tuft  of  bright  green,  narrow -linear, 
entire  radical  leaves,  from  to  3 inches  ^long.  Male’ peduncles  radical, 
about  an  inch  long,  with  a single  or  rarely  two  terminal  flowers,  and  a small 
bract  lower  down.  Sepals  narrow.  Corolla  like  that  of  a Plantain^  but 
with  small  lobes.  The  stamens,  which  form  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  plant,  have  slender  filaments,  full  half  an  inch  long,  terminated  by 
large,  ovate  anthers.  Female  flowers  concealed  amongst  the  leaves,  consist- 
ing of  a sessile  calyx,  split  into  3 or  4 unequal  sepals,  enclosing  a small 
ovary,  with  a long,  thread-like  style.  Fruit  a small  nut. 

In  mud  and  wet  sand,  on  the  margins  of  pools,  in  northern  Europe,  ex- 
tending far  into  the  Arctic  regions,  but  chiefly  confined  to  mountains  in 
central  and  southern  Eui’ope.  Appears  to  be  widely  distributed  in  Britain, 
though  seldom  observed,  for  it  often  remains  under  water  without  flowering, 
when  its  leaves  become  longer  and  grass-like.  FI.  summer. 


LXI.  THE  GOOSEFOOT  FAMILY.  CHENOPODIACE^E. 

Herbs  or  nndersbrubs,  often  succulent,  sometimes  leafless, 
more  usually  with  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  leaves,  and  no 
stipules ; the  small,  herbaceous  flowers  usually  in  sessile  clus- 
ters, either  in  axillary  or  terminal  spikes  or  panicles,  and  often 
unisexual.  Perianth  single,  deeply  divided  into  5,  or  in  some 
flowers  fewer  segments.  Stamens  5,  rarely  fewer.  Ovary  free, 
with  a single  ovule.  Styles  2 or  3,  either  free  or  united  at  the 
base.  Emit  consisting  of  a single  seed,  enveloped  in  a very 
thin  or  sometimes  succulent  pericarp,  and  enclosed  in  the  per- 
sistent calyx,  which  is  sometimes  enlarged  or  altered  in  form. 
Seed  usually  orbicular  and  flattened ; the  embryo  curved  or 
spirally  twisted,  with  or  without  albumen. 

The  Order  is  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  and  is  rather 
numerous  in  species,  especially  in  maritime  situations,  or  within  the  influ- 
ence of  a saline  soil  or  atmosphere,  where  they  sometimes,  in  combination 
with  Artemisias,  give  a general  grey  aspect  to  the  country.  They  are  not 
easily  confounded  with  any  other  British  Order,  but  approach  very  near  to 
the  Amaranth  family,  which  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  2 or 
3 small  bracts  under  each  flower,  and  by  the  tendency  of  the  perianth  to 
become  scarious  or  coloured. 

Stem  succulent  and  jointed,  without  leaves.  Stamens  1 or  2 ...  1.  Salicobn". 

Stem  leafy,  not  jointed.  Stamens  5. 

Leaves  narrow,  senii-cylindrical  (as  thiclc  as  broad). 

Leaves  rather  succulent  and  linear,  not  pricldy.  Fruiting^  perianth  ■ 

not  altered 2.  Su^EnA. 

Leaves  prickly.  Fruiting  perianth  encircled  by  a scarious  wing  . 3.  Saltwobt. 

Leaves  flat. 

Perianth  mostly  5-cleft  and  regular,  even  when  in  fruit. 

Fruiting  periantli  succulent,  enlarged,  with  ])ronnnent  ribs  or 

protuberances 6.  Beet. 
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Fruiting  perianth  scarcely  enlarged,  herbaceous 4.  Goosefoot. 

Perianth  of  the  male  flowers  5-cleft  and  regular.  Fruiting  perianth 
(from  female  flowers)  flat,  consisting  of  2 much  enlarged  seg- 
ments   6.  Orache. 


The  Spinage  of  our  gardens  {Spinacia  oleraced)^  probably  from  western 
Asia,  forms  a genus  closely  allied  to  Orache^  -but  with  a dillerently  shaped 
fruiting  perianth,  and  4 styles.  One  or  two  species  of  Amaranth^  belong- 
ing to  the  abovemention ed  Amaranth  family,  have  occasionally  appeared 
amongst  garden  weeds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  do  not  appear 
to  have  anywhere  established  themselves  in  Britain.  The  same  Amaranth 
family  includes  the  Love-Ues-hleeding  and  Prince’ s-feather  (both  species  of 
Amaranthus),  the  globe  Amaranth  (a  species  of  Gomphrena),  the  Coelc’  s-comh 
{Celosia)y  etc.,  of  our  gardens. 

I.  SAliICORN.  SALICOENIA. 

Succulent,  jointed  herbs,  sometimes  hard  and  woody  at  the  base,  without 
leaves.  Flowers  immersed  in  the  upper  articles  (or  internodes),  forming 
terminal,  succulent,  cylindrical  spikes,  each  article  having  6 flowers,  3 in  a 
triangle  on  each  side.  Perianth  succulent,  flat,  and  nearly  closed  at  the 
top  ; the  stamens  (usually  2 or  only  1)  protruding  through  the  minutely  3- 
or  4-toothed  orifice.  Style  included  in  the  periantli,  divided  into  2 or  3 
stigmas.  Nut  enclosed  in  the  unchanged,  succulent  perianth.  Seed  ovoid, 
without  albumen.  Radicle  bent  back  over  the  cotyledons. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  ranging  over  the  salt-marshes  of  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

1.  Common  Salicorn.  Salicornia  herbacea,  Linn. 

{S.  annua^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  415,  S.  radieans^  t.  1691,  S.  fruticosa,  t.  2467,  and 
S.  grocumbens^  t.  2475.  Glasswort.) 

In  its  simplest  form  this  is  a glabrous,  bright  green,  succulent,  erect 
annual,  scarcely  6 inches  high,  with  few  erect  branches,  each  one  terminated 
by  a spike  of  ^ to  1 inch  long.  When  luxuriant,  after  the  first  flowering, 
branches  shoot  out  from  every  joint  or  node  as  well  as  from  the  spike  itself; 
the  lower  ones  become  hard,  and  often  procumbent,  and  rooting  at  the 
nodes,  and  the  whole  plant  will  extend  to  a foot  or  more  ; and  in  favourable 
situations  a few  plants  wiU  outlive  the  winter,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  undershrubs,  but  probably  do  not  last  beyond  the  second  year. 

In  salt-marshes  and  muddy  sea-shores,  throughout  Europe  and  central 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Abundant  on  the  British  coasts.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


II.  su.s:da.  su^da. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  rather  small,  linear,  semi-cylindrical,  succu- 
lent leaves.  Flowers,  and  fruit  of  Goosefoot,  except  that  the  embryo  of  the 
seed  is  coiled  into  a spire,  with  little  or  no  albumen. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  ranging  over  the  seacoasts  of  most  parts  of 
the  globe,  readily  distinguished  amongst  British  Chenopodiacece  by  the  foli- 
age as  well  as  by  the  seed. 


Stem  shrubby  at  the  base.  Leaves  obtuse.  Styles  3 1.  Shrubby  S. 

Stem  annual,  much  branched,  or  diffuse.  Leaves  often  acute. 

Styles  2 . . 2.  Herbaceous  S. 
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1.  Shrubby  Suseda.  Suaeda  fruticosa,  Forsk. 

(Salsola,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  635.) 

A branching  perennial,  more  or  less  shrubby  at  the  base,  sometimes 
erect,  and  1 to  2 feet  high,  sometimes  low  and  spreading.  Leaves  nume- 
rous, linear  but  thick,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  succulent,  3 to  5 or  rarely 
6 lines  long,  of  a pale  green.  Flowers  small,  and  solitary  or  2 or  3 together, 
closely  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Styles  3,  rather  longer  than  the 
perianth. 

In  maritime  sands,  and  salt-marshes,  all  round  the  Mediterranean,  in  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  up  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  to  Holland,  occurring  also 
here  and  there  in  America.  In  Britain,  very  local,  and  chiefly  on  the  eastern 
and  some  parts  of  the  southern  coasts  of  England.  FI.  autumn. 

2.  Herbaceous  Suseda.  Suseda  maritima,  Dumort. 

{Chenopodium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  633.) 

A low,  much  branched  annual,  or  sometimes  biennial,  of  a green  or  red- 
dish coloui*,  seldom  a foot  high,  and  often  not  above  2 or  3 inches.  Leaves 
linear  and  succulent  as  in  the  sTiruhhy  8.,  but  usually  longer  and  sometimes 
more  pointed ; the  lower  ones  often  an  inch  long,  the  upper  ones  3 to  6 lines. 
Flowers  small,  green,  and  sessile,  solitary  or  2 or  3 together  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  Styles  usually  2 only. 

In  salt-marshes  and  maritime  sands,  in  Europe  and  central  Asia,  extend- 
ing northward  to  the  shores  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic.  Common  all 
round  the  British  Isles.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


III.  SALTWORT.  SALS  OLA. 

Herbs,  with  semi-cylindrical,  succulent  or  prickly  leaves.  Perianth  regu- 
lar, 5-cleft,  and  enclosing  the  fruit  when  ripe,  as  in  Goosefoot  and  Suceda ; 
but  the  segments  have  then  a small  appendage  at  the  top,  forming  a hori- 
zontal, scarious  wing  round  the  perianth.  Stamens  5.  Styles  2 or  3,  often 
combined  at  the  base,  as  in  Goosefoot.  Embryo  coded  into  a spire,  with 
little  or  no  albumen,  as  in  Suceda. 

The  genus  comprises  a considerable  number  of  maritime  species,  chiefly 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  western  Asia. 

1.  Prickly  Saltwort.  Salsola  Kali,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  634.) 

A procumbent,  glabrous  annual,  with  a hard,  much  branched  stem,  6 
inches  to  near  a foot  long.  Leaves  all  ending  in  a stout  prickle,  the  lowest 
semi-cyhndrical,  linear,  slightly  enlarged  at  the  base ; tlie  uppermost  shorter 
and  broader,  nearly  triangular.  Flowers  sessile  in  the  upper  axils.  The 
appendage  ojf  the  perianth  spreads  horizontally  over  the  fruit,  but  is  usually 
shorter  than  the  surrounding  floral  leaves  or  bracts. 

In  maritime  sands,  and  salt-marshes,  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extend- 
ing northwards  to  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic.  Frequent  on  the  coasts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  up  to  Argyfe  and  Aberdeen.  FI. 
summer  and  autumn. 
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IV.  GOOSEFOOT.  CHENOPODIUM. 

Herbs,  either  glabrous  or  covered  with  a mealy  dust ; the  leaves  flat  and 
alternate  ; the  flowers  small  and  green,  in  little  sessile  clusters,  collected 
into  spikes  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  or  forming  large  terminal  pani- 
cles. Perianth  of  5 (rarely  fewer  in  a few  flowers)  equal  segments,  which  - 
enclose  the  ripe  fruit  without  appendages  or  alteration,  excepting  a slight 
enlargement  or  thickening.  Stamens  5 (rarely  fewer).  Styles  2 or  3,  often 
connected  at  the  base.  Embryo  of  the  seed  curved  or  forming  a riflg  round 
the  albumen. 

The  species  are  rather  numerous,  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  with 
fewer  strictly  maritime  ones  than  in  most  other  genera  of  the  Order.  When 
young  they  much  resemble  the  Oraches^  but  as  the  flowering  advances  they 
can  be  always  known  by  the  want  of  the  peculiar  fruiting  perianths  of  that 
genus. 

Perennial,  with  a thick,  fleshy  root,  and  broadly  triangular,  dark 

green  leaves 9.  Ferennial  G' 

Annuals.  Leaves  green  or  grey. 

Leaves  all  quite  entire.  Stems  procumbent. 

Plant  mealy  and  whitish,  with  a nauseous  smell  when  rubbed  1.  Stinkmg  G. 

Plant  green  and  scentless 2.  Many-seeded  G. 

Leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  sinuate,  or  toothed,  or  lobed, 
or  angular. 

Leaves  obtusely  toothed  or  sinuate.  Flant  more  or  less  mealy- 
white. 

Plant  usually  erect.  Upper  leaves  narrow  and  entire, 

whitish  on  both  sides 3.  White  G. 

Plant  procumbent.  Leaves  all  sinuate,  green  above,  white 

underneath 4.  Glaucous  G. 

Lower  leaves  broad,  irregularly  and  coarsely  toothed  or  lobed. 

Plant  green  (except  sometimes  the  nettle-leaved  G.J. 

Lower  leaves  broadly  cordate  or  truncate  at  the  base. 

Clusters  of  flowers  chiefly  in  a loose,  terminal,  leafless 

panicle 8.  Maple-leaved  G. 

Lower  leaves  wedge-shaped,  or  narrowed  at  the  base.  Clus- 
ters of  flowers  in  axillary  spikes,  or  in  a short,  terminal, 
leafy  panicle. 

Axillary  spikes  erect,  simple  or  but  little  branched. 


Seeds  horizontal 6.  Upright  G. 

Seeds  vertical 5.  Red  G. 

Axillary  spikes  forked  into  spreading  cymes 7.  Nettle-leaved  G. 


1.  Stinking  Goosefoot.  Chenopodium  Vulvaria,  Linn. 

(C.  olidum,  Eng.  Pot.  t.  1034.) 

A procumbent  or  spreading,  much  branched  annual,  seldom  a foot  long, 
covered  with  a granular  mealiness,  and  remarkable  for  a strong,  stale-fish 
smell  when  rubbed.  Leaves  small,  ovate,  all  quite  entire,  on  rather  long 
stalks.  Clusters  of  flowers  small,  in  short  axillary  and  terminal  racemes, 
often  branched,  but  not  much  exceeding  tlie  leaves  in  length. 

Under  walls,  in  waste  and  rubbishy  places,  in  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
extending  northwards  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Occurs  in  various  parts 
of  Engl^liLd  and  southern  Scotland,  more  rare  in  the  west,  and  in  Ireland. 
FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  Many-seeded  Goosefoot.  Chenopodium  polyspermum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Pot.  t.  1480,  and  C.  actdifolium,  t.  1481.) 

Usually  a procumbent  or  spreading,  much-branched  annual,  with  all  the 
leaves  quite  entire,  as  in  the  stinJcing  G.,  but  without  the  granular  meal^ 
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ness  or  the  nauseous  smell  of  that  species.  It  is  also  sometimes  erect,  a 
foot  high,  with  numerous  branches,  ascending  from  the  base.  Leaves  usu- 
ally rather  thin,  green,  ovate,  ^ to  2 inches  long.  Clusters  of  flowers  small, 
in  short  axillary  spikes  ; the  upper  ones  forming  an  irregular  terminal  spike 
or  narrow  panicle.  Calyx-segments  thin,  green,  not  covering  the  seed  as 
in  the  white  Gr. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  dispersed  all  over  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  limited  to  southern  and  central 
England.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

3.  "White  Goosefoot.  Chenopodium  album,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  1723,  and  C.  ficifolium,  t.  1724.) 

A tough  annual,  usually  erect,  1 to  2 feet  high,  of  a pale  green,  or  more 
or  less  mealy- white,  especially  the  flowers  and  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
Leaves  stalked,  the  lower  ones  ovate  or  rhomboidal,  more  or  less  sinuately 
toothed  or  angular,  the  upper  ones  usually  narrow  and  entire.  Clusters  of 
flowers  in  short  axillary  spikes,  either  dense  or  interrupted,  simple  or 
slightly  branched ; the  upper  ones  forming  a long  panicle,  leafy  at  the  base. 
Seeds  entirely  enclosed  in  the  perianth,  and  all  horizontal. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Rus- 
sian Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  carried  out  with  cultivation  to  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  commonest  species  in  Britain.  FI.  all  summer., 
and  autumn.  Specimens  may  sometimes  occur  with  ahnost  all  the  leaves 
entire,  but  they  have  not  the  smell  of  the  stinJcing  G.,  are  usually  more 
erect,  and  if  perfect,  the  lower  leaves  at  least  will  always  show  a tendency 
to  the  angular  or  sinuate  form. 

4.  Glaucous  Goosefoot.  Chenopodium  glaucum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1454.) 

Sometimes  a low,  procumbent  plant,  like  the  stinJcing  G.,  sometimes  more 
erect,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  white  G.,  and  more  branched.  Leaves 
narrow-ovate  or  oblong,  sinuately  toothed,  but  more  regularly  so  than 
in  any  other  species,  green  above,  mealy-white  underneath.  Clusters  of 
flowers  small,  mostly  in  axillary,  nearly  simple  spikes.  Perianth  green  or 
slightly  mealy,  almost  closing  over  the  seed,  which  is  usually  erect,  as  in 
the  red  G.,  horizontal  only  in  a few  flowers. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  dispersed  over  Europe  and  central  and 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Occurs  occasionally  in  various 
parts  of  England,  but  not  yet  detected  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  FI.  summer 
and  autumn. 

5.  Red  Goosefoot.  Chenopodium  rubrum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1721,  and  C.  hotry aides,  2247.) 

Very  near  the  upright  G.,  of  which  it  has  the  foliage  and  inflorescence, 
and  only  differs  in  that  most  of  tlie  flowers  have  only  2 or  3 segments  to 
the  perianth,  with  the  seed  erect,  not  horizontal,  and  usually  much  smaller. 
The  whole  plant  is  more  apt  to  turn  red,  especially  near  tlie  sea. 

Under  walls,  on  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  especially  nc®’  the  sea, 
throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Dispersed 
over  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  Ft.  summer  and  autumn. 

6.  "Upright  Goosefoot.  Chenopodium  urbicum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  7l7.) 

An  erect,  rather  stout,  slightly  branched  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high,  usually 
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green,  without  the  mealiness  of  the  white  G.  Lower  leaves  on  long  stalks, 
broadly  ovate,  triangular  or  rhomboidal,  almost  always  narrowed  or  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base,  coarsely  and  irregularly  toothed  or  lobed,  2 or  3 inclies 
long,  the  upper  ones  narrower  and  more  pointed.  Clusters  of  flowers  small 
and  numerous,  in  crowded  axillary  spikes,  usually  erect  and  slightly  branched, 
more  slender  than  in  the  lohite  G.  Perianth  small  and  green,  not  com- 
pletely covering  the  seed,  which  is  always  horizontal. 

Under  walls,  on  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
central  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  chiefly 
near  habitations,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  summer 
and  autumn. 

7.  K'ettle-leaved  Goosefoot.  Chenopodium  murale,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1722.) 

An  erect  or  decumbent  and  much-branched  annual,  a foot  high  or 
rather  more,  either  green  like  the  upright  G.,  or  with  a slight,  whitish 
meal.  Leaves  broadly  ovate  and  coarsely  toothed,  as  in  the  upright  G.,  and 
the  inflorescence  is  also  chiefly  axillary,  but  the  spikes  are  much  branched, 
forming  spreading  cymes.  Calyx  usually  slightly  mealy,  almost  closing 
over  the  seeds,  which  are  all  horizontal. 

Under  walls,  on  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  in  temperate  Europe,  as 
far  northward  as  southern  Sweden,  all  across  central  and  Russian  Asia,  and 
in  some  other  countries.  Not  uncommon  near  habitations,  in  some  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  does  not  extend  into  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and 
autumn. 

8.  Maple-leaved  Goosefoot.  Chenopodium  hybridum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1919.) 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  1 to  2 or  3 feet  high,  green  and  glabrous. 
Leaves  like  those  of  Spinage.,  rather  thick,  stalked,  ovate,  coarsely  toothed, 
sinuate  or  with  a few  broad  lobes,  the  larger  ones  2 or  3 inches  long 
and  broadly  cordate  at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  narrower.  Clusters  of 
flowers  in  forked  cymes,  forming  a loose  terminal  panicle,  scarcely  leafy  at 
the  base.  Perianth  green,  leaving  a considerable  part  of  the  seed  exposed. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  dipersed  over  Europe,  central  and  Rus- 
sian Asia,  and  North  America.  Scarce  in  Britain,  and  probably  confined 
to  England,  where  it  occurs  occasionally  as  a weed  of  cultivation.  FI. 
summer  and  autumn. 

E*  Perennial  Goosefoot.  Chenopodium  Bonus-Henricus,  Linn. 

' (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1033.  Good  King  Henry.) 

Distinguished  from  all  the  preceding  by  its  perennial  stock,  with  a thick, 
fleshy  root,  like  that  of  a Hock.  Stems  about  a foot  high,  scarcely  branched. 
Leaves  like  those  of  Spinage.,  stalked,  broadly  triangular,  often  above  3 
inches  long,  sinuate  or  slightly  toothed,  rather  thick,  and  of  a dark  green ; 
the  upper  ones  smaller,  and  nearly  sessile.  Elowers  numerous,  in  clus- 
tered spikes,  forming  a narrow  terminal  panicle,  slightly  leafy  at  the  base. 
Seeds  vertical,  not  completely  concealed  by  the  perianth. 

On  waste  ground,  near  villages  and  sheepfolds,  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  chiefly 
on  roadsides,  near  villages  and  dwellings,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland,  but  in  many  places  introduced  only,  having  been  formerly  much 
cultivated  as  a potherb.  FI.  spring  and  all  summer. 
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V.  BBET.  BETA. 

Inflorescence  and  flowers  of  Goosefoot,  except  that  each  flower  has  3 
small  bracts  at  its  base,  and  that  the  ovary  and  seed  are  immersed  in  the 
succulent  base  of  the  perianth,  which  thickens  and  hardens  as  it  ripens,  be- 
coming angular,  and  often  toothed  or  prickly. 

The  species  are  very  few,  extending  along  the  coasts  of  Europe,  western 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

1.  Common  Beet.  Heta  maritima,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  285.) 

The  wild  Beet  has  a short,  hard  stock  of  a few  years’  duration,  with  erect 
or  spreading  branched  stems  about  2 feet  high.  Lower  leaves  large,  broad, 
rather  thick,  and  green,  the  upper  ones  small  and  narrow.  Flowers  green 
like  those  of  a Goosefoot,  single  or  clustered,  in  long,  loose  terminal  spikes, 
often  branching  into  a leafy  panicle.  The  ripe  perianth  forms  a hard, 
angular,  often  prickly  mass,  enclosing  a single  horizontal  seed  like  that  of  a 
Goosefoot. 

On  rocks,  and  in  muddy  sands  by  the  sea-shore,  in  Europe,  western  Asia, 
and  northern  Africa,  extending  northw^ards  to  the  Baltic.  Not  uncommon 
on  the  British  coasts.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  The  white  and  red  Beets 
or  Beetroot  of  our  gardeners,  and  the  Mangel  Wurzel  {Root  of  Scarcity)  of 
our  agriculturists,  are  cultivated  varieties  of  this  species. 


VI.  ORACSIB.  ATRIPLEX. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  often  covered  with  a grey  or  white,  scaly  meal ; 
the  leaves  flat  and  alternate,  or  the  lower  ones  rarely  opposite,  Flowers 
small  and  numerous,  clustered  in  axillary  spikes  or  terminal  panicles  as  in 
Goosefoot.,  but  always  of  two  kinds  ; in  some,  which  are  usually  males  only, 
the  perianth  is  regular  and  5-cleft  as  in  Goosefoot,  with  5 stamens  ; in  the 
females  the  perianth  consists  of  two  flat  segments  (or  rather,  bracts  replacing 
the  real  perianth),  either  free  or  more  or  less  united  at  the  edges,  enclosing 
the  ovary.  After  flowering  this  false  perianth  enlarges,  is  often  toothed  at 
the  edge,  and  covered  with  wart-like  excrescences.  Seed  usually  vertical.  In 
some  species  there-  are  also  a few  regular  female  real  perianths,  which  ripen 
without  enlarging,  and  contain  a horizontal  seed,  as  in  Goosefoot.  Em- 
bryo curved  round  the  albumen. 

A considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  maritime  or  saline  districts 
of  the  globe,  scarcely  any  species  besides  the  common  one  being  ever  found 
inland,  or  away  from  the  saline  influence. 

Segments  of  the  fruiting  perianth  united  nearly  to  the  top.  Leaves  all 


entire  and  mealy-white. 

Perennial,  or  shrubby  at  the  base.  Fruiting  perianth  sessile  ...  1.  Purslane  O, 

Annual.  Fruiting  perianth  distinctly  sialked 3,  Stalked  O. 


Segments  of  the  fruiting  perianth  not  united  above  the  middle.  An- 
nuals, Leaves  either  toothed  or  hastate,  or,  if  entire,  narrow  and 
green. 

Segments  of  the  fruiting  perianth  thin,  and  quite  free.  Plant  of  4 or 


5 feet 3.  Garden  O. 

Segments  of  the  fruiting  perianth  thickish,  and  partially  united.  Plant 
not  above  3 feet,  erect  or  procumbent. 

Floral  leaves  nearly  sessile.  Fruiting  perianths  mostly  axillaiy,  white 

and  scaly 5.  Frosted  O. 

Leaves  almost  all  stalked.  Fruiting  perianths  mostly  mixed  wdth 

the  male  flowers,  green  or  slightly  mealy 4.  Common  O. 
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The  sJiruhby  O.  (A.  Halimtis),  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is 
often  cultivated  in  gardens,  especially  near  the  seacoast. 

1.  Purslane  Orache.  Atriplex  portulacoides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Lot.  t.  261.  Sea  Purslane.  Lesser  Shrubby  Orache^ 

A low,  straggling,  much  branched  shrub  or  undershrub,  often  shortly 
creeping,  and  rooting  at  the  base,  1 to  1|-  feet  high,  covered  with  a grey 
scaliness  closer  than  in  other  Oraches.  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  tapering 
at  the  base,. or  the  upper  ones  linear,  seldom  above  an  inch  long,  and  always 
entire.  Elowers  in  short,  interrupted  spikes,  forming  a terminal  panicle. 
Fruiting  perianth  small  and  thick,  triangular  or  nearly  orbicular;  the  seg- 
ments united  very  nearly  to  the  top,  where  they  are  more  or  less  toothed. 

On  the  seacoasts  of  Europe,  western  Asia,  and  northern  Africa,  extending 
northwards  to  the  Baltic.  Common  on  the  shores  of  the  greater  part  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  rare  in  Scotland.  FI.  autumn. 

. 2.  Stalked  Orache.  Atriplex  pedunculata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Lot.  t.  232.) 

Resembles  the  Purslane  O.  in  its  entire,  thickish  leaves,  scaly-white  on 
both  sides,  but  is  an  annual  only,  with  spreading  branches,  seldom  a foot 
high  ; the  leaves  usually  broader,  the  lower  ones  ovate  or  obovate.  Fruiting 
perianth  always  borne  on  a pedicel  of  2 or  3 lines ; the  segments  wedge- 
shaped,  united  to  the  top,  where  the  two  angles  often  project  into  little 
recurved  points. 

In  the  saline  districts  of  central  and  south  Russian  Asia,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  North  Sea,  as  far  west  as  Belgium,  but 
apparently  absent  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  coasts.  In 
Britain,  only  on  the  eastern  shores  of  England.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

3.  Garden  Orache.  Atriplex  hortensis^  Linn. 

(A.  nitens^  Brit.  FI.) 

An  erect,  stout  annual,  attaining  4 or  .5  feet  in  height.  Leaves  broadly  tri- 
angular, cordate  or  hastate,  or  the  upper  ones  narrow,  green  or  shghtly  white 
and  mealy  underneath.  Flowers  very  numerous  and  crowded,  in  a long, 
terminal,  leafy  panicle.  Fruiting  perianths  of  2 broad,  flat  segments,  distinct 
nearly  from  the  base,  3 or  4 lines  long,  quite  entire,  thin  and  net-veined,  closely 
clasping  the  flat  vertical  seed  : intermixed  with  them  are  also  several  small, 
regular,  5-cleft  perianths,  half-closed  over  a horizontal  seed  as  in  the  Goose- 
foots. 

Of  east  European  or  west  Asiatic  origin,  but  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
^kitchen-gardens,,  and  was  formerly  much  used  as  spinage,  and  has  esta- 
blished itself  as  an  escape  from  cultivation  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  In 
Britain,  said  to  be  tolerably  abundant  on  the  seacoast  near  Ryde,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  FI.  end  of  summer^  and  autumn.  The  Ryde  specimens  are 
much  nearer  to  the  common  garden  form  than  to  the  east  European  wild 
variety  often  distinguished  imder  the  name  of  A.  nitens. 

4.  Common  Orache.  Atriplex  patula^  Linn. 

A most  variable  plant  in  stature,  in  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  in  the 
fruiting  perianth.  It  is  an  annual,  erect  or  prostrate,  dark  or  pale  green, 
or  more  or  less  mealy-white,  but  never  so  thickly  frosted  or  scaly  as  the 
frosted  0.  Leaves  all  stalked;  the  lower  ones  usually  hastate  and  some- 
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times  opposite;  the  upper  ones  often  narrow  and  entire,  or  coarsely  toothed. 
Flowers  clustered  in  rather  slender  spikes,  forming  narrow,  leafy  terminal 
panicles  ; the  females  mixed  with  the  males,  or  a few  in  separate  axillary  clus- 
ters. Segments  of  the  fruiting  perianth  united  to  about  the  middle,  usually 
ovate  or  rhomboidal  and  pointed,  often  toothed  at  the  edge  and  warted  or 
muricate  on  the  back,  but  very  variable  in  size  and  shape,  often  of  two  kinds, 
a larger  and  a smaller,  on  the  same  plant. 

On  the  seacoasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  extending  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  besides  being  very  common  inland  as  a weed  of  cultivation.  Abun- 
dant in  Britain.  FI.  the  whole  season  except  early  spring.  The  principal 
forms,  which  have  been  distinguished  as  species,  although  they  run  very 
much  one  into  another,  are  the  following : — 

a.  Hastate  O.  {A.  patula.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  936;  A.  deltoidea,  Suppl.  t.  2860; 
A.  rosea.,  Suppl.  t.  2880 ; and  A.  Bal)ington%  Brit.  El.)  Erect  or  spreading. 
Lower  leaves  broadly  triangular  or  hastate,  often  coarsely  and  irregularly 
toothed. 

b.  Upright  O.  {A.  erecta^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2223.)  Stem  erect.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, the  lower  ones  broader  and  hastate. 

c.  Common  O.  (A.  angustifolia,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1774.)  Stem  spreading  or 
decumbent.  Leaves  mostly  lanceolate  or  the  upper  ones  linear. 

d.  Narrow  O.  {A.  littoralis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  708.)  Stems  prostrate.  Leaves 
still  narrower  than  in  the  last,  often  toothed. 

All  these  varieties  have  maritime  forms,  with  thicker  succulent  leaves,  in 
some  specimens  very  green  and  shining,  in  others  more  or  less  mealy-white, 
especially  the  hastate  variety. 

5.  Prosted  Oraclie.  Atriplex  rosea,  Linn. 

{A.  laciniata,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  165.) 

Besembles  some  of  the  maritime  varieties  of  the  common  O.,  but  is  much 
more  covered  with  a white  scaly  meal;  the  leafstalks  are  much  shorter,  the 
floral  leaves  almost  sessile,  and  the  female  perianths  are  mostly  clustered  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  whilst  the  male  flowers  are  in  rather  dense  spikes, 
forming  short  terminal  panicles.  Leaves  usually  broadly  triangular  or 
rhomboidal,  and  coarsely  toothed.  Fruiting  perianths  always  mealy- white, 
rather  thick,  rhomboidal  or  orbicular,  often  warted:  the  segments  united  to 
above  the  middle,  but  not  so  high  as  in  the  Purslane  O. 

On  the  seacoasts,  and  in  the  saline  districts,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
but  not  extending  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Not  uncommon  round  the  British 
Isles.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


LXII.  THE  POLYGONUM  FAMILY.  POLYGOJSTACE^. 

Herbs,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves, 
and  thin,  scarious  stipules,  forming  a sheath  or  ring  round  the 
stem  within  the  leafstalk.  Flowers  small,  herbaceous  or  some- 
times coloured,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  in  spikes 
or  racemes,  forming  terminal  panicles.  Perianth  of  6,  5,  or 
fewer  segments,  regular  and  equal,  or  the  inner  ones  enlarged. 
Stamens  variable  in  number,  never  more  than  8 in  the  British 
species.  Ovary  free,  witli  a single  ovule,  but  with  2,  3,  or  more 
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styles  or  stigmas.  Fruit  a small,  seed-like  nut,  enclosed  in  the 
persistent  perianth.  Embryo  of  the  seed  straight  or  curved,  in 
a mealy  albumen. 


A considerable  Order,  dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  from  the 
hottest  tropical  plains  to  the  extreme  Arctic  regions,  or  to  the  highest 
mountain -summits,  close  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snows.  Some  tropical 
species  are  tall,  woody  climbers,  or  erect  shrubs,  but  the  majority  of  the 
Order  are  herbs  approaching  the  Goosefoot  family  in  character,  and  some- 
times in  habit,  but  always  readily  known  by  their  sheathing  stipules,  even 
when  reduced  to  a narrow  ring  or  a mere  line  surrounding  the  stem.  They 
also  very  seldom  acquire  any  of  the  mealiness  of  the  Goosefoot  family. 


Eruiting  perianth  of  6 segments,  3 inner  ones  often  enlarged 
Eruiting  perianth  of  4 segments,  2 inner  ones  enlarged  . . 

Eruiting  perianth  of  5 nearly  equal  segments 


1.  Dock. 

2.  OXTKIA. 

3.  Polygonum. 


The  Rhubarbs  of  our  gardeners  and  druggists  are  species  of  the  genus 
Rheum^  belonging  to  the  Polygonum  family. 


I.  DOCK.  EUMEX. 


Herbs  or  shrubs,  the  British  species  all  perennials,  with  a thick  rootstock, 
and  erect,  furrowed,  annual  stems  ; the  thin  sheathing  stipules  never  fringed 
on  the  edge,  but  soon  becoming  torn  or  jagged.  Lower  leaves  stalked  and 
often  large.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  herbaceous,  though  often  turning 
red,  usually  pedicellate,  in  whorl-like  clusters,  axillary  or  in  terminal 
racemes,  often  branching  into  panicles.  Perianth  deeply  6-cleft;  when  in 
fruit  the  3 inner  segments  become  enlarged  and  close  over  the  triangular 
nut.  Stamens  6.  Styles  3,  very  short,  with  fringed  stigmas, 

A considerable  genus,  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  very 
readily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Order,  but  the  species  vary  so 
much  in  appearance  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  fix  their  real  limits. 
They  can  also  seldom  be  determined  without  the  fruiting  perianth,  from 
wdiich  most  of  the  characters  are  taken.  They  may  be  readily  distributed 
into  two  distinct  sections,  the  true  Docics  and  the  Sorrels. 


Leaves  never  hastate  at  the  base  (though  often  cordate,  vrith  ob- 
tuse auricles).  Elo-wers  mostly  hermaphrodite  (Docks). 

Inner  ■perianth-segments  entire,  or  with  one  or  two  scarcely  per- 
ceptible teeth. 

Segments  broadly  ovate,  more  or  less  cordate.  Panicle  narrow 
and  crowded  when  in  fruit. 

No  tubercle  on  any  of  the  perianth-segments 1.  Grainless  D, 

A tubercle  on  one  at  least  of  the  perianth-segments  ...  2.  Curled  D. 

Segments  ovate,  not  cordate. 

Tall  water-plant.  Lower  leaves  above  a foot  long.  Panicle 

erect.  A tubercle  on  aU  three  perianth-segments  . , 3.  Great  T>. 

Plant  seldom  above  3 feet.  Lower  leaves  not  a foot.  Pani- 
cle very  spreading.  Perianths  small. 

A tubercle  on  aU  three  perianth-segments 4.  Sharp  D. 

A tubercle  on  one  segment  only 5.  Med-veined  D. 

Inner  perianth-segments  toothed  on  the  edge,  one  at  least  of  the 
teeth  ending  in  a fine  point. 

Panicle  erect.  Pedicels  longer  than  the  perianth 6.  Broad-leaved  D. 

Panicle  very  spreading.  Pedicels  shorter  than  the  fruiting 
perianth. 

Leaves  chiefly  radical.  Pedicels  thickened.  Teeth  of  the 

perianth-segments  stilf  and  short . 7.  Fiddle  D. 

Panicle  leafy.  Perianths  densely  clustered  with  long  fine 

teeth  to  the  segments 8.  Golden  D, 
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Leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  hastate  (with  acute  auricles). 

Flowers  mostly  unisexual  (Sorbels). 

Leaves  oblong  or  broadly  lanceolate.  Inner  segments  of  the 

fruiting  perianth  enlarged  and  orbicular 9.  Sorrel  D. 

Leaves  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear.  Inner  segments  of  the 

fruiting  perianth  not  enlarged 10.  Sheep-sorrel  T>. 

Besides  the  above,  the  alpine  D.  (R.  alpinus,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2694), 
from  the  mountains  of  continental  Europe,  formerly  cultivated  for  its  root, 
a very  broad-leaved  species  of  true  DocTc,  with  entire,  grainless  perianth- 
segments,  and  the  Frenchsorrel  D.  {R.  scutatus),  also  a common  plant  in 
Continental  mountains,  sometimes  cultivated  as  a Sorrel,  have  both  been 
met  with  occasionally  in  Scotland  or  northern  England,  near  the  gardens 
from  which  they  had  escaped,  but  neither  of  them  appears  to  be  really 
established  in  Britain. 

1.  Grainless  Dock.  Rumex  aquations^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2698.) 

Closely  resembles  the  larger  and  denser- flowered  forms  of  the  curled  Z)., 
of  which  it  may  be  a luxuriant  variety.  The  leaves  are  usually  not  so  much 
crisped,  sometimes  nearly  flat,  and  often  9 or  10  inches  long  and  full  3 inches 
broad ; the  panicle  long  and  much  crowded ; but  the  chief  difference  is  in  the 
inner  segments  of  the  fruiting  perianth,  which  are  of  the  same  shape,  but 
have  no  tubercle,  although  a slight  thickening  of  the  midrib  may  be  some- 
times observed. 

In  rather  rich  and  moist  situations,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  in  the  mountains  of  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  chiefly 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Curled  Dock.  Rumex  crispus,  Linm 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1998.) 

Stem  2 to  3 feet  high,  with  but  few  branches,  usually  short,  and  seldom 
spreading.  Badical  leaves  long  and  narrow,  usually  much  waved  or  crisped  at 
the  edges,  and  about  6 to  8 inches  long,  but  varying  much  in  size ; the  upper 
ones  smaller  and  narrower,  gradually  passing  into  mere  bracts.  Whorls  of 
flowers  numerous,  and  when  in  fruit  much  crowded  in  a long  narrow  pani- 
cle, although  the  slender  pedicels  are  reaUy  longer  than  the  perianths. 
Inner  segments  of  the  fruiting  perianth  broadly  ovate,  more  or  less  cordate, 
one  of  them  bearing  on  the  midrib  an  ovoid  or  oblong,  coloured  tubercle  or 
grain^  whilst  the  others  have  the  midrib  only  a little  thickened,  except  in 
more  southern  varieties,  where  aU  three  have  often  a tubercle. 

On  roadsides,  in  ditches,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  (probably  naturalized)  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer.  Spe- 
cimens are  occasionally  found  with  the  leaves  rather  broader  and  the 
perianth-segments  very  slightly  toothed,  showing  an  approach  to  the  broad 
D.  These  are  by  some  believed  to  be  hybrids  between  the  two  species,  by 
others  considered  as  a distinct  species  \R.  pratensis^  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t. 
2757,  a specimen  very  near  the  broad  D.) 

3.  Broad  Dock.  Rumex  obtusifolius,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1999.) 

Stem  2 or  3 feet  high,  and  but  slightly  branclied,  as  in  the  curled  i>., 
which  it  much  resembles.  It  differs  however  in  the  broader  leaves,  the 
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radical  ones  often  8 or  9 inehes  by  3 or  4,  rounded  at  the  top,  and  cordate 
at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  narrower  and  more  pointed  ; in  the  looser  and 
more  distinct  whorls  of  flowers,  and  the  less  crowded  panicles,  although  not 
near  so  spreading  as  in  the  red-veined  D. ; and  especially  in  the  inner  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth,  which,  although  often  broadly  ovate,  are  never  cor- 
date, and  are  bordered  below  the  middle  by  a few  small  teeth,  usually  ending 
in  a fine  point.  As  in  the  curled  Z).,  one  or  all  three  segments  have  a small 
tubercle  at  the  base. 

In  the  same  situations  and  at  least  as  widely  spread  and  as  common  as 
the  curled  D.,  with  which  and  the  red-veined  D.  it  is  usually  mixed.  Very 
abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

4.  'VITater  Dock^  Rumex  Hydrolapathum,  Huds. 

{R.  aquaticus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2104.) 

Stem  3 to  5 feet  high,  slightly  branched.  Leaves  long,  lanceolate  or  ob- 
long, usually  pointed,  and  flat  or  only  very  minutely  crisped  at  the  edges ; 
the  lower  ones  often  1 to  2 feet  long,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a long  erect 
footstalk.  Panicle  long  and  rather  dense,  leafy  at  the  base,  the  branches 
scarcely  spreading.  Inner  perianth-segments  ovate,  not  so  broad  as  in  the 
curled  Z>.,  and  never  cordate,  entire  or  scarcely  toothed,  with  a large  oblong 
tubercle  on  all  tliree,  or  rarely  wanting  on  one  of  them. 

On  the  edges  of  streams  and  pools,  and  in  watery  ditches,  in  central  and 
northern  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Grenerally 
dispersed  over  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

5.  Clustered  Dock.  Rumex  conglomeratus,  Murr. 

{F.  acutus^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  724.) 

Resembles  in  many  respects  the  red-veined  Z>.,  of  which  it  may  be  a tall, 
luxuriant  variety,  showing  some  approach  to  the  water  D.  Stem  2 to  3 feet 
high.  Leaves  often  pointed,  as  in  the  water  D.,  but  more  waved  on  the 
edges,  and  the  lower  ones  often  rounded  or  even  cordate  at  the  base.  Pani- 
cle with  spreading  branches  and  distinct  whorls,  as  in  the  red-veined  D., 
but  larger.  Inner  perianth-segments  narrow-ovate,  rather  larger  than  in 
the  red-veined  Z).,  and  usually  all  three  equal,  with  an  oblong  tubercle  upon 
each. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  usually  in  richer  and  wetter 
situations  than  the  red-veined  D.,  widely  spread  over  Europe  and  central 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  apparently  naturalized  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Generally  distributed  over  Britain,  but  not 
always  readily  distinguished  from  the  red-veined  D.  FI.  swrmner. 

6.  Red-veined  Dock.  Rumex  san^uineus^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1533.) 

Stem  not  so  tall  as  in  most  of  the  preceding  species,  seldom  above  2 feet, 
and  more  branched.  Radical  leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  sometimes  cor- 
date at  the  base,  waved  on  the  edges,  and  sometimes  narrowed  in  the  middle 
as  in  the  fiddle  T).  Panicle  leafy  at  the  base,  with  stiff,  though  slender,  very 
spreading  branches;  the  whorls  of  flowers  all  distinct.  Pedicels  shorter 
than  in  the  foregoing,  but  longer  than  in  the  following  species.  Fruiting 
perianths  small ; the  inner  segments  narrow,  and  entire  or  scarcely  toothed, 
one  about  lines  long,  with  a large  tubercle,  the  two  others  usually  smaller, 
without  any  or  only  a very  small  tubercle. 
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On  roadsides,  in  ditches,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  usually  accompanying  the 
curled  D.  and  the  broad  D.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer.  It  varies 
considerably,  and  often  assumes  a red  tint,  especially  on  the  leafstalks  and 
panicle. 

7.  Fiddle  Dock.  Humex  pulcher,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1576.) 

A rather  low  species,  often  not  a foot  high,  and  seldom  2 feet,  with  stiff, 
very  spreading  branches.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  oblong,  cordate  at  the 
base,  and  often  narrowed  in  the  middle.  Whorls  of  flowers  all  quite  dis- 
tinct, forming  very  compact  clusters ; the  fruiting  pedicels  thickened  and 
recurved,  shorter  than  the  perianth.  Inner  segments  toothed,  as  in  the 
broad  D.,  but  narrow-ovate,  all  3,  or  only  1 or  2 of  them  bearing  a tubercle. 

On  roadsides  and  in  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  but  not  extending 
into  northern  Grermany.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  southern  England  and  Ire- 
land, but  occurs  as  far  north  as  Nottingham  and  Stafford.  FI.  smnmer. 

8.  Golden  Dock,  liumex  maritimus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  725.) 

Stem  1 to  feet  high,  often  much  branched.  Leaves  narrow-lanceolate 
or  hnear.  Flowers  small  and  very  numerous,  densely  crowded  in  globular 
axillary  whorls,  even  the  upper  floral  leaves  being  much  longer  than  the 
flowers.  Pedicels  slender  but  short.  Inner  segments  of  the  fruiting  peri- 
anth lanceolate  or  triangular,  fringed  with  rather  long  fine  teeth,  and  with 
a narrow-oblong  tubercle  upon  each  segment.  , The  whole  plant,  and  espe- 
cially the  perianth,  often  assumes  a yellowisli  hue. 

In  marshes,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  temperate  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  apparently  confined  to 
England  and  Ireland.  FI.  summer.  A more  luxuriant  variety,  with  the 
whorls  more  distant,  and  rather  shorter  points  to  the  teeth  of  the  perianth- 
segments,  has  been  distinguished  as  a species  under  the  name  of  R.  'palustris 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1932,  not  good). 

9.  Sorrel  Dock.  Rumex  Acetosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  127.  Sorrel.) 

Stems  searcely  branched,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  oblong, 
3 to  5 inches  long,  sagittate  at  the  base  with  broad  pointed  amncles,  of  a 
bright  green,  and  very  acid  ; the  stem-leaves  few,  on  shorter  stalks.  Flowers 
dioecious  or  sometimes  monoecious,  in  long,  terminal,  leafless  panicles,  usually 
turning  red.  Inner  segments  of  the  fruiting  perianth  enlarged,  oi’bicular, 
thin  and  almost  pctal-like,  quite  entire,  without  any  tubercle,  but  each  with 
a minute  scale-like  appendage  at  the  base,  which,  as  well  as  the  small  outer 
segments,  is  turned  back  on  the  pedicel. 

In  meadows  and  moist  pastures,  in  Europe,  central  and  Russian  Asia,  and 
northern  America,  from  tlie  Meditcri’anean  to  the  Ai’ctic  Circle,  ascending 
high  into  mountain-ranges,  and  reappearing  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Extends  all  over  Britain,  and  has  long  been  in  cultivation.  FI.  summer. 

10.  Sheep-sorrel  Dock.  Rumex  Acetosella,  Linn. 

(lilng.  Bot.  t.  1674-.  Sheep-sorrel.) 

A slender  plant,  from  3 or  I inches  to  nearly  a foot  high,  acid  like  the 
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Sorrel  D.,  and  often  turning  red.  Leaves  all  narrow-lanceolate  and  linear, 
and  some  at  least  of  every  plant  sagittate,  the  lobes  of  the  base  usually 
spreading  and  often  divided.  Flowers  small,  dioecious,  in  slender  terminal 
panicles.  Segments  of  the  perianth  small,  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular,  entire, 
and  thin ; the  inner  ones  closing  over  the  nut  as  in  tlie  other  species,  hut 
scarcely  enlarged ; the  outer  ones  erect,  not  reflexed  as  in  the  Sorrel  D. 

In  pastures,  especially  in  dry  open  places,  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
globe  without  the  tropics,  penetrating  far  into  the  Arctic  regions,  and  as- 
cending high  upon  alpine  summits.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  from  spring 
till  autumn. 


II.  OXYRIA.  OXYRIA. 

A single  species,  with  the  habit  of  a small  FocJc  of  the  Sorrel  group, 
separated  from  that  genus  because  the  perianth  has  only  2 inner  and  2 outer 
segments  of  the  perianth,  and  the  ovary  has  only  2 stigmas. 

1.  Kidney  Oxyria.  Oxyria  reniformis,  Campd. 

{Fumex  digynus^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  910.) 

A glabrous  perennial,  seldom  above  6 inches  high,  of  an  acid  flavour. 
Leaves  chiefly  radical,  cordate-orbicular  or  kidney-shaped,  usually  less  than 
half  an  inch,  but  sometimes  an  inch  broad.  Stem  slender  and  almost  leaf- 
less, terminating  in  a simple  or  slightly  branched  raceme.  Flowers  small, 
in  clusters  of  2 or  3,  on  slender  pedicels ; the  inner  segments  of  the  peri- 
anth slightly  enlarged,  but  shorter  than  the  nut.  Stamens  6.  Xut  flat, 
orbicular,  about  2 lines  in  diameter,  including  a scarious  wing,  which 
surrounds  it,  and  is  either  entire  or  notched  at  the  top  and  at  the  base. 

A high  alpine  plant,  in  all  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  Europe  and 
central  and  Russian  Asia,  descending  to  a lower  level  in  the  north,  and  ex- 
tending far  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Frequent  in  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land, northern  England,  North  Wales,  and  northern  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


III.  FOliYGONUlVE.  POLYGONUM. 

Herbs,  varying  much  in  habit,  but  not  so  stiffly  erect  as  the  Foclcs^  and 
sometimes  prostrate,  floating,  or  twining ; the  scarious  stipules  usually  sheath- 
ing the  stem  and  often  fringed  at  the  edge  ; the  leaves  alternate.  Flowers 
small,  pale-green  or  red,  clustered  or  rarely  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  or  in  terminal  heads,  spikes,  or  panicles.  Perianth  of  5 (rarely  fewer) 
segments,  either  aU  equal  or  2 or  3 outer  ones  enlarged.  Stamens  8 or 
sometimes  fewer.  Styles  3 or  2,  sometimes  united  at  the  base,  the  stigmas 
entire.  Nut  triangular  or  flattened,  enclosed  in  or  surrounded  by  the  per- 
sistent perianth. 

A large  genus,  widely  spread  over  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Stems  much  branched,  wiry,  often  prostrate.  Flowers  axillary. 

Annual.  Nuts  scarcely  above  a line  long,  opaque,  dotted,  or 


wrinkled 1.  Knotioeed  P. 

Perennial.  Nuts  about  2 lines  long,  very  smooth  and  shining  . 2.  Sea  P. 

Stems  twining.  Flowers  in  loose  racemes. 

Fruiting  perianth  triangular,  scarcely  wiuged 3.  Climbing  P. 

Fruiting  perianth  with  3 white,  scarious  wings 4.  Copse  P. 
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Stems  usually  ascending  or  erect,  or  floating.  Flowers  in  termi- 
nal spikes. 

Rootstock  perennial.  Spikes  soUta.ry  or  rarely  tivo. 

Leaves  oblong-linear.  Spike  slender  and  linear 5.  Viviparous  P. 

Leaves  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate.  Spike  dense,  oblong  or 
cylindrical. 

Styles  3.  Leaves  chiefly  radical.  Stem-leaves  few  and 

small 6.  Bistort  P. 

Styles  2.  Stem  floating  or  ascending,  with,  large,  ob- 
long, stalked  leaves 7.  Amphibious  P. 

Annuals.  Stems  branched  with  several  spikes,  ' 

Spikes  dense,  seldom  above  an  inch.  long. 

Pedicels  and  perianths  quite  smooth.  Stipules  usually 

fringed 8.  Persicaria  P. 

Pedicels  and  perianth  rough  with  glands.  Stipules  usually 

entire 9.  Pale  P. 


Spikes  long  and  slender ; the  clusters  of  flowers,  at  least  the 
lower  ones,  distinct. 

Perianth  covered  -with  raised  dots.  Taste  biting  ....  10.  Waterpepper  P. 

Perianth  without  raised  dots.  Taste  not  biting  . . . .11.  Slender  P. 

The  tall  Persicaria  of  our  gardens  is  an  east  Asiatic  Polygonum  (P.  ori- 
entals), and  several  other  Asiatic  species  have  been  recently  introduced  into 
our  flower-gardens.  The  BuclcwJieat  of  agriculturists,  occasionally  found  on 
the  margins  of  fields  where  it  had  been  cultivated,  is  also  an  Asiatic  plant, 
included  by  some  in  Polygonum  {P.  Fag opy rum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1044),  by 
others  separated  into  a distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Fagopyrum. 

1.  ICnotweed  Polygoniim.  Polygonum  aviculare,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1252.  Knotgrass.) 

A much  branched,  wiry  annual,  prostrate  when  in  the  open  ground,  erect 
when  drawn  up  amongst  corn  or  grass,  often  a foot  or  two  long.  Stipules 
white  and  scarious,  becoming  ragged  at  the  edges.  Leaves  narrow-oblong, 
small,  very  rarely  attaining  an  inch  in  length.  Flowers  small,  shortly 
stalked,  in  clusters  of  2 to  5 in  the  axils  of  most  of  the  leaves.  Styles  8. 
Fruiting  perianths  but  little  more  than  a line  long  ; the  segments  white  on 
the  edge,  green  in  the  centre.  Nuts  triangular,  seldom  exceeding  the  peri- 
anth, not  shining,  and,  when  seen  through  a strong  glass,  minutely  granu- 
lated or  wrinkled. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  almost  ah.  over  the  globe,  from  the  tropics 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  almost  the  whole  season. 
It  varies  much  in  its  branches,  sometimes  very  long  and  slender,  with  very 
few  distant  leaves,  sometimes  short  and  densely  matted,  with  the  small  leaves 
much  crowded.  A maritime  variety,  distinguished  under  the  name  of 
P.  littorale,  with  rather  thicker  leaves  and  larger  fiowers  and  nuts,  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  young  or  luxuriant  specimens  of  the  sea  P.,  but 
has  not  the  shining  nuts  of  that  species. 

2.  Sea  Polygonum.  Polygonum  maritimum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2804.) 

When  flowering  the  first  year  of  its  growth,  or  when  luxuriant,  this  spe- 
cies is  distinguished  from  the  Knotweed  P.  by  its  thicker  stems,  larger  and 
thicker,  more  glaucous  leaves,  larger  scarious  stipules,  brown  and  much 
veined  at  the  base,  larger  flowers,  and  especially  by  the  nuts,  often  2 lines 
long,  projecting  beyond  the  perianth,  and  very  smooth  and  shining.  Older 
specimens,  grown  in  drier  sands,  have  a woody,  perennial  stock,  with  short, 
thick  branehes,  completely  covered  by  the  stipules,  the  internodes  being  all 
very  short. 
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In  maritime  sands,  on  most  of  the  seacoasts  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  here  and  there  also  in  the  south.  Common  on  the  British  coasts.  FI. 
end  of  summer.^  and  autumn.  It  is  considered  by  American  botanists  as  a 
variety  of  the  Knotweed  P.  The  P.  Poherti  or  P.  Raii  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl. 
t.  2805)  is  rather  a young  or  a luxuriant  state  of  this  plant  than  a distinct 
variety,  although  those  names  are  sometimes  given  to  the  maritime  variety 
of  the  Knotweed  P. 

3.  Climbing’  Polygonum.  Polygonum  Convolvulus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  941.  Climhing  Puclcwheat.  PlacTc  Bindweed.') 

A glabrous  annual,  with  the  twining  stem  of  a Convolvulus.  Stipules 
short.  Leaves  stalked,  heart-shaped  or  broadly  sagittate,  and  pointed. 
Elowers  in  little  loose  clusters ; the  lower  ones  axillary,  the  upper  ones 
forming  loose,  irregular  terminal  racemes.  Styles  3.  Fruiting  perianth 
not  2 lines  long ; the  3 outer  segments  closely  surrounding  the  triangular 
nut,  and  sometimes  sharply  keeled  on  the  midrib,  but  not  winged. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe,  in  central  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia,  and  Nortli  America,  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Frequent  in  Britain. 
FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

4.  Copse  Polygonum.  Polygonum  dumetorum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2811.) 

Stem,  foliage,  and  inflorescence  of  the  climhing  P.,  of  which  it  may  be  a 
mere  variety ; but  it  is  more  luxuriant,  and  the  3 angles  of  the  fruiting 
perianth  are  more  or  less  expanded  into  a wliite,  scarious  wing,  which  is 
often  decurrent  on  the  pedicel,  the  whole  perianth  bemg  often  3 lines  long. 
The  nut  is  also  usually  more  shining. 

In  hedges,  open  woods,  or  rich,  cultivated  places,  in  Europe,  Bussian 
Asia,  and  North  America,  but  not  so  common,  nor  extending  so  far  north- 
ward, as  the  climhing  P.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England.  FI.  end  of  summer^  and  autumn. 

5.  Viviparous  Polygonum.  Polygonum  viviparum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  669.) 

Stock  perennial  and  tuberous,  with  simple,  erect,  slender  stems,  4 to  6 or 
rarely  8 inches  high.  Badical leaves  on  long  stalks,  narrow-oblong  or  linear; 
stem-leaves  few,  nearly  sessile  or  clasping  the  stem.  Spike  solitary  and  ter- 
minal, slender,  to  3 inches  long.  Flowers,  when  perfect,  pale  flesh- 
coloured,  and  small,  with  3 styles,  but  the  lower  ones,  and  sometimes  all, 
are  converted  into  little  red  bulbs,  by  which  the  plant  propagates. 

In  alpine  pastures,  often  at  great  elevations,  in  all  the  great  mountain- 
ranges  of  Europe  and  Asia,  descending  to  lower  levels  in  the  north,  and 
penetrating  far  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Frequent  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  occurs  also  in  northern  England  and  North  Wales,  but  is  not 
recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

6.  Bistort  Polygonum.  Polygonum  Bistorta^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  509.  Bistort.  SnaJceweed.) 

Perennial  rootstock  thick,  and  often  spreading  considerably.  Badical 
leaves  in  broad  patches,  on  long  stalks,  ovate-lanceolate  or  cordate,  often 
3 to  6 inches  long.  Stems  simple  and  erect,  1 to  2 feet  high,  tvith  a few 
nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  terminating  in  a single,  dense,  oblong,  or  cylindri- 
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cal  flower-spike,  1 to  2 inches  long.  Perianth  pink  or  rarely  white.  Styles  3. 
Stamens  longer  than  the  perianth. 

In  moist  pastures,  and  meadows,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  in  Europe,  cen- 
tral and  Russian  Asia,  and  northern  America,  extending  into  the  Arctic  re- 
gions. Occurs  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  north  of  England, 
but  is  often  local,  and  in  some  instances  a straggler  from  gardens.  FI. 
summer. 

7.  Amphibious  Polygonum.  Polygonum  amphibium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  436.)  ^ 

A glabrous  perennial,  usually  floating  in  water,  and  rooting  at  the  lower 
nodes.  Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  rather  thick,  3 to  6 indies  long, 
spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Spikes  terminal,  solitary  or  rarely 
two  together,  supported  on  short  peduncles  above  the  water,  dense  and  cy- 
lindrical, 1 to  inches  long,  of  a rose-red.  Stamens  usually  5.  Styles  2. 
Nuts  flattened. 

In  ponds  and  watery  ditches,  in  Europe,  central  and  Russian  Asia,  and 
northern  America,  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Extends  all  over  Britain.  FI. 
summer.  When  growing  in  dried-up  ponds  or  muddy  ditches  the  stems 
are  creeping  at  the  base,  then  shortly  erect,  and  the  leaves  are  often  downy. 

8.  Persicaria  Polygonum.  Polygonum  Persicaria^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  756.  Common  Fersicaria.') 

An  erect  or  spreading,  branched  annual,  glabrous  or  shghtly  hoary,  and 
often  turning  red,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Leaves  lanceolate,  stalked,  or  the  upper 
ones  sessile ; the  larger  ones  3 to  5 inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad  or  rather 
more,  often  marked  in  the  centre  with  a dark  spot.  Stipules  more  or  less 
fringed  at  the  top  with  short  fine  bristles.  Spikes  terminal,  rather  nume- 
rous, oblong  or  cylindrical,  and  seldom  above  an  inch  long,  dense,  but  not 
so  regular  as  in  the  amphibious  P.,  and  there  is  often  a cluster  of  flowers  a 
little  below.  Flowers  reddish  or  sometimes  green,  not  dotted.  Stamens 
usually  6.  Styles  usually  2.  Nuts  flattened  but  rather  thick,  smooth  and 
shining,  and  often  concave  on  one  side.  Occasionally  there  are  3 styles,  and 
the  nut  is  then  triangular. 

In  ditches,  on  roadsides,  in  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout 
Europe  and  central  and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in 
Britain.  FI.  all  summer  and,  autumn.  It  varies  much  in  stature  and  in 
colour,  in  the  number  and  density  of  the  spikes,  and  in  the  achenes  more  or 
less  concave  or  convex  on  one  or  both  sides. 

9.  Pale  Polygonum.  Polygonum  lapathifolium,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1382.) 

Closely  resembles  the  Persicaria  P.,  and  is  probably  a mere  variety,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  pedicels  and  perianths  dotted  with  small  prominent 
glands.  The  colour  of  the  plant  is  usually  pale  green,  the  stipules  seldom 
fringed,  and  the  nuts  usually  concave  on  both  sides,  but  these  characters 
are  not  constant. 

In  cornfields  and  waste  places,  with  nearly  the  same  range  as  the  Per- 
sicaria P.,  but  usually  in  richer  soils,  and  docs  not  extend  so  far  north. 
In  Britain,  recorded  from  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  FI, 
summer  and  autumn.  Specimens  agreeing  with  the  Persicaria  P.  in  every- 
thing but  the  glandular  dots,  have  been  described  as  a third  species  under 
the  name  of  P.  laxum  (Eng.  Bot.  Su})pl.  t.  2822). 
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10.  Waterpepper  Polygonum.  Polygonum  Hydropiper,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  989.) 

Stature  and  foliage  nearly  as  in  the  Fersicaria  P.,  hut  a more  slender 
plant,  often  decumbent  or  even  creeping  at  the  base,  the  stipules  more 
fringed  at  the  top,  the  leaves  narrower,  and  the  flowers  in  slender  spikes, 
often  2 or  3 inches  long,  more  or  less  nodding,  the  clusters  of  flowers  almost 
all  distinct,  and  the  lower  ones  often  distant  and  axillary.  Perianths,  and 
often  the  bracts  and  stipules  or  other  parts  of  the  plant,  dotted  with  small 
glands,  and  the  whole  plant  is  more  or  less  acrid  or  biting  to  the  taste. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  on  the  edges  of  ponds  and  streams,  throughout 
Europe  and  central  and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in 
England  and  Ireland,  more  I’are  in  the  Scotch  Highlands.  FI.  surmner  and 
autumn. 

11.  Slender  Polygonum.  Polygonum  minus,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1043.) 

Very  near  the  Waterpepper  P.,  and  probably  a mere  variety.  It  is 
usually  a smaller  plant,  with  rather  smaller  flowers,  in  closer,  although 
slender  spikes,  and  has  neither  the  glandular  perianths  nor  the  biting  flavour 
of  that  species. 

In  ditches  and  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  over  the  whole  range  of 
the  Waterpepper  P.  In  Britain,  not  so  common  as  that  species,  and 
scarcely  extends  into  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  The  smaller, 
most  distinct  form  is  usually  found  in  drier  situations.  When  growing  in 
richer,  wet  situations,  it  can  only  be  distinguished  from  the  Waterpepper  P. 
by  the  absence  of  the  glands  on  the  perianth.  This  form  has  been  pub- 
lished as  a species,  under  the  name  of  P.  mite  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2867). 
It  is  not  improbable  that  further  observation  may  show  that  this  and  the 
three  last  Polygonums  are  all  varieties  of  one  species. 


LXIII.  THE  DAPHNE  FAMILY.  THYMELEACE.E. 

A family  limited  in  Britain  to  the  single  genus  Daphne. 
The  exotic  genera  associated  with  it  differ  chiefly  in  the  number 
of  the  stamens  and  in  the  number  and  form  of  the  divisions 
of  the  perianth,  or  in  the  consistence  of  the  fruit. 

The  species  are  rather  numerous  in  southern  Africa  and  Australia,  in- 
cluding among  the  latter  the  Pimelceas  of  our  greenhouses,  with  a few  from 
the  tropics  or  the  northern  hemisphere. 

I.  DAPHNB.  DAPHNE. 

Shrubs,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  trees,  Avith  alternate  or  rarely  oppo- 
site entire  leaves,  and  no  stipules ; the  flowers  either  coloured  or  some- 
times green,  either  lateral,  or,  in  exotic  species,  terminal.  Perianth  in- 
ferior, deciduous,  with  a distinct  tube  and  a spreading  4-cleft  limb.  Sta- 
mens 8,  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  tube.  Ovary  fl’ee  within  the  tube, 
1-celled,  with  a single  pendulous  ovule.  Style  exceedingly  short,  with  a 
capitate  stigma.  Emit  a berry  or  drupe,  the  endocarp  forming  a slightly 
crustaceous,  1 -seeded  stone. 
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A considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  with 
a few  species  extending  into  the  tropics. 

Leaves  deciduous.  Flowers  purple,  below  the  leaves 1.  Mezereon  D. 

Leaves  evergreen.  Flowers  green,  axillary 2.  Spurge  D. 

Several  exotic  species  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  or  the  perfume  of 
their  flowers,  especially  the  D.  odora,  D.  'pontica,  D.  cneorwm,  etc. 

1.  IVEezereon  Daphne.  Daphne  Mezereum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1381.  Mezereon.) 

An  erect,  glabrous  shrub,  of  1 to  3 feet,  with  few,  erect  branches,  each 
terminated  by  a tuft  or  shoot  of  narrow-oblong  or  lanceolate,  deciduous 
leaves,  about  2 or  3 inches  long.  Before  these  leaves  are  fully  out,  the 
flowers  appear  in  clusters  of  2 or  3 along  the  preceding  year’s  shoot : they 
are  purple  and  sweet-scented.  Perianth-tube  3 or  4 lines  long,  and  slightly 
hairy,  the  lobes  rather  shorter.  Berries  red. 

In  woods,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  however,  be- 
lieved to  be  truly  wild  only  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
FI.  early  spring. 

2.  Spurge  Daphne.  Daphne  liaureola,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  119.  Spurge  Laurel) 

An  erect,  glabrous  shrub,  of  2 to  4 feet,  with  few  erect  branches,  and  ever- 
green, oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  crowded  towards  their  summits.  Flowers 
in  clusters  or  very  short  racemes  of  3 to  5 in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  rather 
smaller  than  in  the  Mezereon  I).,  green  and  scentless,  and  accompanied  by 
more  conspicuous  bracts.  Berries  bluish- black. 

In  woods,  in  southern  and  western  Europe,  scarcely  extending  into  Grer- 
many.  Not  uncommon  in  England,  doubtfully  indigenous  in  southern 
Scotland,  and  unknown  in  Ireland.  FI.  spring. 


The  large  and  important  tropical  family  of  the  Laurels^  remarkable 
amongst  Monochlamyds  for  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  anthers  open 
(hke  those  of  the  Barberry).,  is  represented  in  our  plantations  by  the  Bay- 
tree  {Laurus  nobilis),  which  is  the  true  Laurel  of  the  ancients  and  of  poets. 


LXIY.  THE  ELiEAGNUS  FAMILY.  ELiEAGXACEiE. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  more  or  less  covered  with  minute,  silvery 
or  brown,  scurfy  scales,  differing  from  the  Daphne  family  in 
the  erect,  not  pendulous,  ovule  and  seed. 

An  Order  of  very  few  genera,  dispersed  over  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  pidncipal  one,  Flreagnus,  has  not  the  clustered  male  flowers  so  pccidiar 
in  our  IJippophae.  One  or  two  of  its  species,  from  south-eastern  Europe 
and  Asia,  are  not  uncommon  in  our  shrubberies. 

I.  HIPPOPHAE.  IIIPPOPIIAE. 

A single  species,  distinguished  as  a genus  by  its  dimcious  flowers ; the  males 
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in  axillary  clusters,  with  a perianth  of  2 small  segments  and  4 stamens  ; the 
females  solitary,  with  a tubular  perianth,  minutely  2-lobed,  which  becomes 
succulent,  forming  a berry  round  the  true  fruit.  The  reduced  perianth  and 
clustered  flowers  show  considerable  affinity  with  Gale  in  the  Catkin  family. 

1.  Common  Hippophae.  Kippophae  rhamnoides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  425.  Sallow-Thorn.  Sea- Buckthorn^ 

A willow-like  shrub,  covered  with  a scaly  scurf,  very  close  and  silvery  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  thin  or  none  on  the  upper  side,  dense,  and 
more  or  less  rusty  on  the  young  shoots  and  flowers,  the  axillary  shoots  often 
ending  in  a stout  prickle.  Leaves  alternate,  linear,  and  entire.  Male 
flowers  very  small,  in  little  clusters  resembling  catkins.  Females  crowded, 
although  solitary  in  each  axil ; the  perianth  about  2 lines  long,  contracted  at 
the  top,  with  the  style  shortly  protruding,  forming  when  in  fruit  a small 
yellowish  or  brown  berry. 

In  stony  or  sandy  places,  especially  in  beds  of  rivers  and  torrents,  in 
central  and  eastern  Europe  and  central  and  Bussian  Asia,  also  occasionally 
near  the  seacoasts  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  In  Britain,  very  local, 
and  only  near  the  seacoasts  of  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.' 
spring. 


LXV.  THE  SANDALWOOD  FAMILY.  SANTALACEiE. 

A family  limited  in  Britain  to  a single  species,  but  compris- 
ing several  exotic  genera,  chiefly  tropical  or  southern,  differing 
from  the  Daphne  family  in  the  perianth  combined  with  the 
ovary  at  its  base,  in  its  valvate,  not  imbricate,  lobes,  and  in 
minute  but  important  particulars  in  the  structure  of  the 
ovary. 

I.  THESIUM.  THESIUM.  ' 

Low  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  alternate  entire  leaves,  no  stipules,  and 
small  flowers.  Perianth  adhering  to  the  ovary  at  the  base ; the  limb  di- 
vided into  4 or  5 lobes  or  segments,  valvate  in  the  bud.  Stamens  4 or  5, 
opposite  the  lobes  of  the  perianth.  Ovary  inferior^  1-celled,  with  2 ovules 
suspended  from  a central  placenta.  Style  short,  with  a capitate  stigma. 
Fruit  a small  green  nut,  crowned  by  the  lobes  of  the  perianth.  Seed  solitary, 
with  a small,  straight  embryo  in  the  top  of  the  albumen. 

A considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  Europe  and  temperate  Asia, 
but  chiefly  abundant  in  southern  Africa.  Some  of  the  European  species 
have  been  ascertained  to  be  partially  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  other  plants, 
to  which  they  attach  themselves  by  means  of  expanded  suckers,  like  the  yel- 
low  Battle  and  some  others  of  the  Scrophularia  family. 

1.  Flax-leaved  Thesium.  Thesium  linophyllum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  247.  T.  humifmwm,,  Bab.  Man.  Bastard  Toadflax^ 

A glabrous,  green  perennial,  forming  a short,  woody  rootstock,  with  several 
annual,  procumbent  or  ascending,  stilF  stems,  usually  simple,  6 or  8 inches 
long,  but  sometimes  near  a foot.  Leaves  narrow-linear,  or,  when  very  luxu- 
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riai)t,  rather  broader,  and  above  an  inch  long.  Flowers  small,  in  a terminal 
raceme,  leafy,  and  sometimes  branching  at  the  base ; each  flower  on  a dis- 
tinct peduncle,  with  3 linear  bracts  close  under  it.  Perianth  cleft  almost 
down  to  the  ovary ; the  tube  of  a greenisli-yellow  colour ; the  segments 
white,  waved  or  almost  toothed  on  the  edges,  and  rolled  inwards  after 
flowering.  Nut  small,  ovoid,  marked  with  several  longitudinal  veins  or 
ribs. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  attaching  itself  to  the  roots  of  a great  variety 
of  plants,  generally  dispersed  over  temperate  Europe  and  Kussian  Asia,  but 
not  extending  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  chalky  pastures  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England.  FI.  all  summer. 


LXYI.  ARISTOLOCHIA  FAMILY.  AEISTOLOGHIACE^. 

Herbs,  or,  in  exotic  species,  tall  climbers,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  often  leafy  stipules  ; the  flowers  brown  or  greenish. 
Perianth  combined  with  the  ovary  at  the  base,  either  8-lobed 
or  very  irregular.  Stamens  usually  6 or  12,  inserted  on  the 
perianth.  Ovary  and  fruit  inferior,  3-  or  6-celled,  with  several 
seeds  in  each  cell.  Albumen  fleshy,  with  a minute  embryo. 

A small  family,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  chiefly  in  the  warmer  dis- 
tricts. The  principal  genus,  AristolocMa,  remarkable  for  the  tubular  peri- 
anth, often  curved,  terminating  in  an  oblique,  entire  hmb,  is  not  British ; 
but  the  tall,  climbing  A.  sipJio,  and  some  other  species,  are  often  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  ; and  the  A.  clematitis  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  398),  from  southern 
Europe,  has  been  occasionally  found  in  stony,  rubbishy  places  in  some  parts 
of  England,  where  it  has  strayed  from  gardens.  It  is  an  erect  perennial,  of 
about  feet,  with  broadly  cordate  leaves,  and  slender,  yellowish-green 
flowers  clustered  in  their  axils. 

I.  ASARUM.  ASAEUM. 

Perianth  campanulate,  regular,  3-cleft.  Stamens  12. 

A genus  of  very  few  speeies,  dispersed  over  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and 
North  America. 

1.  Common  Asarum.  Asarum  europaeum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1083.  Asardbaoca.') 

A low  perennial,  with  a shortly  creeping  rootstock,  and  very  short,  incon- 
spicuous stems.  Leaves  usually  2 only,  almost  radical,  on  long  stalks,  orbi- 
cular-cordate or  kidney-shaped,  1 to  2 or  even  3 inches  broad.  Between 
them  is  a single  greenish-brown  flower,  about  half  an  inch  long,  on  a sliort, 
recurved  stalk ; the  perianth  divided  to  the  middle  into  3 broad,  pointed 
lobes. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  temper- 
ate Eussian  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Eare 
in  Britain,  but  believed  to  be  a true  native  in  a few  localities  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Wiltshire.  FI.  May. 
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LXYII.  THE  SPURGE  EAMILY*  EUPHORBIACE^. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  much  varied  in  foliage  and  inflores- 
cence. Elowers  always  unisexual,  with  or  without  a perianth. 
Sbamens  various.  Ovary  consisting  of  3 (rarely  2 or  more  than 
3)  united  carpels,  each  wdth  1 or  2 pendulous  ovules.  Styles  as 
many  as  carpels,  entire  or  divided.  In  the  fruit  these  carpels 
separate  from  each  other  and  from  a persistent  axis,  and 
usually  open  with  elasticity  in  two  valves.  Seed  with  a large 
embryo  in  fleshy  albumen. 

A vast  family,  chiefly  tropical,  so  varied  in  aspect  that  no  general  idea 
can  be  formed  of  it  from  the  three  genera  which  represent  it  in  Britain,  nor 
is  the  connection  between  these  three  genera  easily  understood  without  a 
comparison  with  intermediate  exotic  forms.  The  structure  of  the  ovary  and 
fruit  is  pecuhar  to  this  family  amongst  unisexual  plants. 

Several  male  flowers  (looking  like  single  stamens)  and  one  stalked  ovary 
collected  in  a smsiU  involucre,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a cup- 


shaped perianth 1.  Spukge. 

Male  and  female  flowers  distinct. 

Herbs,  with  thin  leaves 2.  Meectjbt. 

Shrubs,  with  shining,  evergreen  leaves 3.  Box. 


The  Poinsettia  of  our  hothouses,  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  red  bracts, 
belongs  to  this  family,  but  generally  speaking  the  tropical  PnphorhiacecB  are 
not  ornamental  enough  for  cultivation. 

I.  SPURGE.  EUPHORBIA. 

The  European  species  are  herbs,  abounding  in  milky  juice ; the  lower  part 
of  the  stems  simple,  with  alternate  leaves  (except  in  the  caper  S.).  Flower- 
ing branches  or  peduncles  axillary,  the  upper  ones  in  a terminal  umbel  of 
2 to  5 or  more  rays,  each  ray  or  axillary  peduncle  usually  several  times 
forked,  with  a pair  of  opposite  floral  leaves  at  each  fork,  and  a small  green, 
apparent  flower,  really  a head  of  flowers,  between  the  branches  flower- 

heads  consist  of  a small,  cup-shaped  involucre  (looking  like  a perianth),  with  4 
or  5 very  small  teeth,  alternating  with  as  many  horizontal  yellowish  or  brown 
glands.  Within  are  10  to  15  stamens,  each  with  a jointed  filament,  and  a 
minute  scale  at  its  base,  showing  that  they  are  each  a distinct  male  flower. 
In  the  centre  is  a single  female  flower,  consisting  of  a 3-ceUed  ovary,  sup- 
ported on  a stalk  projecting  from  the  involucre  and  curved  downwards. 
Style  3-cleft.  Fruit  of  3 carpels,  each  with  a single  seed. 

A very  large  genus,  extending  almost  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  in- 
cluding many  shrubby  species  in  the  tropics,  or  large,  leafless,  succulent  ones 
in  southern  Africa. 

Prostrate  plant,  witb  all  tbe  leaves  at  tbe  time  of  flowering  floral  and 

opposite,  with  minute  stipules 1.  Purple  S. 


* In  the  enumeration  of  Families  (above,  p.  51)  this  is  entered  as  the  Euphorh  famly, 
an  anglicizing  of  the  Latin  name  which  had  been  suggested  to  me.  On  further  consider- 
ation it  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  unnecessary,  but  I omitted  to  make  the  alteration  before 
sending  to  press. 
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Stem  erect  or  decumbent  at  the  base,  the  lower  leaves  alternate,  and  no 
stipules. 

Glands  of  the  involucre  rounded  on  the  outer  edae. 

Annuals  or  biennials.  Leaves  finely  toothed. 

Leaves  obovate,  very  obtuse.  Capsules  smooth 2.  Sun  S. 

Stem-leaves  oblong,  usually  pointed.  Capsules  more  or  less 

warted 3.  Broad  S. 

Perennials.  Leaves  entire. 

Umbel  compact.  Capsule  glabrous,  much  warted 4.  Irish  S. 

Umbel  loose.  Capsxile  smooth,  or  rough  with  small  glandular 

dots,  often  hairy 5.  JSairy  S. 

Glands  of  the  involucre  crescent-shafed,  the  two  points  turned  outwards. 

Floral  leaves  of  each  pair  united  at  the  base 12.  Wood  S. 

Floral  leaves  all  distinct. 

Umbel  of  3 or  4 rays. 

Low,  green  annuals,  seldom  above  6 inches  high. 

Stem-leaves  linear 7.  Dwarf  S. 

Stem-leaves  broadly  obovate,  stalked 6.  Petty  S. 

Tall,  very  glaucous  biennial,  with  large  capsules 8.  Caper  S. 

Umbel  of  5,  rarely  6,  rays. 

Leaves  crowded,  thick  and  leathery.  Umbel  compact.  Seeds 

smooth 10.  Sea  S. 

Leaves  rather  thin.  Umbel  spreading.  Seeds  pitted  ....  9.  Portland  S. 
Umbel  of  8 or  more  rays 11.  Leafy  S. 


The  E.  Characias  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  442),  a tall,  south  European  species,  with 
a handsome,  oblong,  crowded,  leafy  panicle,  variegated  by  the  contrast  of 
the  purple  glands  of  the  involucre  and  the  green  bracts,  has  been  often  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  and  where  once  planted  will  remain  many  years,  but 
does  not  permanently  establish  itself.  One  or  two  tropical  shrubby  species 
with  scarlet  involucres  are  cultivated  in  our  hothouses,  and  several  south 
African  succulent  ones  may  be  met  with  in  cactus-houses. 

1.  Purple  Spurge.  Euphorbia  Peplis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2002.) 

A glabrous  annual,  of  a glaucous  or  purple  hue  ; the  very  short  main  stem 
loses  all  its  leaves  before  flowering,  and  divides  close  to  the  base  into  an 
umbel  of  3 or  4 rays,  so  that  the  whole  plant  appears  to  consist  of  the  re- 
peatedly forked  flovvering  branches,  closely  prostrate  on  the  sand,  and  form- 
ing patches  of  6 inches  to  a foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Eloral  leaves  oppo- 
site, numerous,  very  obhque,  broadly  oblong,  very  obtuse  and  rather  thick, 
with  minute  stipules  at  their  base.  Flower-heads  very  small.  Glands  of  the 
involucre  expanding  into  small,  whitish  or  purple  scales.  Capsule  glabrous 
and  smooth.  Seeds  not  pitted. 

In  maritime  sands,  all  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  up  the  western 
coasts  of  Europe  to  the  English  Channel.  In  Britain,  only  on  the  south- 
ern and  south-western  coasts  of  England,  where  it  is  now  becoming  scarce. 
FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  Sun  Spurge.  Euphorbia  Helioscopia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  883.) 

An  erect  or  ascending  annual,  6 or  8 inches  to  a foot  high,  simple  or 
with  a few  branches  ascending  from  the  base.  Stem-leaves  obovate  or 
broadly  oblong,  and  narrowed  into  a short  stalk  ; floral  leaves  broadly  obo- 
vate or  orbicular,  all  very  obtuse  and  miniitely  toothed.  Umbel  of  5 rays, 
each  ray  once  or  twice  forked  at  the  end,  but  the  branches  so  short  that 
the  flowers  and  floral  leaves  appear  crowded  into  broad,  leafy  heads.  Glands 
of  the  involucre  entire  and  rounded.  Capsules  glabrous  aud  smooth.  Seeds 
pitted. 
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In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  Europe  and  westem  Asia,  extending 
further  north  than  most  species,  yet  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Common  in  Bri- 
tain. FI.  the  whole  season. 

3.  Broad  Spurge.  Euphorbia  platyphyllos,  Linn. 

{F.  stricta^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  333,  a starved  specimen.') 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  sometimes  slender  and  only  6 inches  high, 
but  usually  1 to  2 feet,  glabrous  or  very  shghtly  downy.  Stem-leaves  ob- 
long or  almost  lanceolate,  mostly  pointed,  and  very  finely  toothed  ; floral 
leaves  broadly  cordate  or  orbicular,  often  with  a yellowish  tint.  Umbel  of 
about  5 (rarely  4 or  3)  rays,  besides  several  flowering  branches  from  the 
axils  of  the  upper  stem-leaves  : these  rays  are  slender,  usually  divided  into 
3,  4,  or  even  5 secondary,  simple  or  forked  rays.  Glands  of  the  involucres 
entire  and  rounded.  Capsule  smaller  than  in  most  species,  more  or  less 
warted,  glabrous  or  hairy.  Seeds  not  pitted. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  but  not  extending  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  only  in 
southern  England,  and  here  and  there  as  a weed  of  cultivation  further 
north.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

4.  Irish  Spurge.  Euphorbia  hibernica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1337.) 

A perennial,  with  several  ascending  or  nearly  erect  stems,  1 ter  feet  high, 
either  glabrous  or  the  stems  and  under  side  of  the  leaves  more  or  less  softly 
hairy.  Leaves  broadly  oblong,  entire,  often  2 inches  long  or  more.  Umbel 
compact,  of  5 rays,  once  or  twice  shortly  forked,  and  but  little  longer  than 
the  leaves  immediately  under  it.  Floral  leaves  large  and  ovate,  often  yel- 
lowish. Glands  of  the  involucre  entire  and  rounded.  Capsule  rather  large, 
strongly  warted,  but  not  hairy.  Seeds  not  pitted. 

In  woods  and  mountain  pastures,  in  western  Europe,  and  chiefly  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  western  and  central  France,  and  in  Ireland.  In  England,  only 
in  a few  locahties  in  Devonshire,  and  not  known  in  Scotland.  FI.  early 
summer. 

5.  Hairy  Spurge.  Euphorbia  pilosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2787,  and  F.  coralloides^  Suppl.  t.  2837.  F.  palus- 

tris,  Brit.  El.) 

A perennial,  somewhat  resembling  the  Irish  S.,  but  more  erect,  either 
softly  hairy,  especially  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  or  nearly  glabrous  in 
a Continental  variety.  Stem-leaves  oblong,  like  those  of  the  Irish  S.,  but 
those  under  the  umbel  shorter.  Umbels  usually  of  5 rays,  with  a few  axil- 
lary branches  below  it ; the  rays  much  longer,  and  more  branched  than  in 
the  Irish  S.  Capsules  rather  smaller,  thougL  much  larger  than  in  the 
broad  S.,  not  really  warted,  but  usually  covered  with  small,  raised,  glan- 
dular dots,  glabrous  or  hairy.  Seeds  not  pitted. 

In  moist  woods  and  thickets,  on  shady  banks,  in  central  and  southern 
and  especially  eastern  Europe,  and  western  Asia,  but  not  approaching 
nearer  to  Britain  than  the  Loire.  It  has,  however,  long  been^  known  appa- 
rently wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  and  has  been  introduced  into 
Sussex.  FI.  early  summer. 

6.  Petty  Spurge.  Euphorbia  Peplus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  959.) 

An  erect  or  decumbent,  glabrous  annual,  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  branch- 
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ing  from  the  base.  Stem-leaves  obovate,  entire,  shortly  stalked.  Umbel  of 
2 or  3 repeatedly  forked  rays,  often  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  plant. 
Floral  leaves  broadly  ovate  or  cordate.  Flower-heads  small.  Gilands  of  the 
involucre  crescent-shaped,  with  long  points.  Capsule  glabrous  and  smooth, 
with  a longitudinal  rib  or  narrow  wing  to  each  carpel.  Seeds  pitted. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  a great  part 
of  Scotland.  FI.  the  whole  swnmer  and  autvmn.  ^ 

7.  Swarf  Spurge.  Supliorbia  exigua,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1336.) 

A slender,  glabrous  annual,  with  several  erect  or  ascending  stems,  from 
1 or  2 to  6 or  8 inches  high.  Stem-leaves  numerous,  small  and  narrow. 
Umbels  of  3 or  4,  rarely  5 rays,  sometimes  contracted  into  terminal  heads, 
more  frequently  elongated  and  forked.  Floral  leaves  usually  lanceolate. 
Glands  of  the  involucre  crescent-shaped,  with  fine  points.  Capsules  small, 
smooth  or  slightly  warted  at  the  angles.  Seeds  slightly  wrinkled. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  extending  northwards  to  southern  Sweden.  Abundant  in 
most  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  only  in  southern  Scotland.  FI. 
the  whole  season. 

8.  Caper  Spurge.  Euphorbia  Iiathyris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2255.) 

A tall,  stout  annual  or  biennial,  often  3 feet  high  or  even  more,  very 
smooth  and  glaucous.  Stem-leaves  narrow-oblong,  the  upper  ones  broader, 
especially  at  the  base,  often  3 or  4 inches  long,  and  all  opposite,  not  alter- 
nate as  in  other  Spurges.  Umbels  of  3 or  4 long  rays,  once  or  twice 
forked,  with  large  ovate-lanceolate  floral  leaves.  Glands  of  the  involucre 
crescent-shaped,  the  points  short  and  blunt.  Capsules  large  and  smooth. 
Seeds  wrinkled. 

A native  of  southern  Europe  and  west  central  Asia,  long  since  cultivated 
in  cottage  gardens,  and  often  establishes  itself  as  a weed  in  their  vicmity. 
FI.  summer. 

9.  Portland  Spurge.  Euphorbia  segetalis,  Linn. 

{F.  Portlandica,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  441.) 

An  inland  southern  variety  is  annual  or  biennial,  the  British  maritime 
form  lasts  probably  several  years,  becomes  hard  at  the  base,  with  several 
decumbent  or  ascending  stems,  a few  inches  to  near  a foot  high.  Stem- 
leaves  narrow,  of  a pale  green  or  glaucous,  but  not  thick  and  leathery  as 
in  the  sea  S.  Umbel  of  5 repeatedly  forked  rays,  the  floral  leaves  all  very 
broadly  cordate.  Glands  of  the  involucre  crescent-shaped,  with  fine  points. 
Capsule  smooth  or  with  small  raised  dots  on  the  angles.  Seeds  pitted. 

In  sandy  or  stony,  waste  or  cultivated  places,  especially  near  the  sea. 
Very  common  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  the  strictly  maritime  perennial 
variety  extending  also  up  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  to  the  Channel. 
In  Britain,  along  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  England  up  to  Gal- 
loway in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  The 
northern  specimens  are  usually  shorter  and  more  comjiact,  with  shorter 
and  more  obtuse  stem-leaves  than  the  southern  ones,  but  a very  gradual 
passage  may  be  traced  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
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10,  Sea  Spurge.  Euphorbia  Paralias,  Linn.  . ' 0 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  195.) 

A perennial,  with  a short,  hard,  almost  woody  stock  ; the  stems  ascending 
or  erect,  6 inches  to  near  a foot  high,  crowded  witli  short,  concave,  rather 
thick  and  leathery  leaves,  of  a very  pale  green.  Umbel  compact,  of  5 rays, 
and  often  a few  axillary  flowering  branches  below  it.  Lower  leaves  narrow, 
but  passing  gradually  into  the  broad,  ovate-cordate  floral  leaves.  Griands 
of  the  involucre  crescent-shaped,  with  short  points.  Capsules  smooth. 
Seeds  not  pitted. 

In  maritime  sands,  round  the  Mediterranean  and  up  the  western  coasts 
of  Europe  to  Holland.  In  Britain,  along  the  southern  coasts,  up  to  Dublin 
in  Ireland,  and  to  Cumberland  and  Suffolk  in  England.  FI.  autumn. 


11.  lieafy  Spurge.  Euphorbia  Esula,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1399.) 

A glabrous  perennial,  readily  distinguished  from  all  the  preceding  species 
by  the  terminal  umbel  of  8 to  12  or  more  rays.  Stems  1 to  1|-  feet  high, 
the  leaves  varying  from  oblong-lanceolate  to  linear,  of  a glaucous  green. 
Eloral  leaves  broadly  cordate  or  orbicular,  often  yellow.  Griands  of  the 
involucre  crescent-shaped,  and  rather  pointed.  Capsules  minutely  granu- 
lated, but  not  warted.  Seeds  not  pitted. 

On  river -banks  and  hilly  wastes,  in  central  and  especially  southern  Eu- 
rope, and  western  Asia,  extending,  however,  northwards  into  southern  Scan- 
dinavia. Probably  not  indigenous  in  Britain,  but  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  and  in  a few  localities  in  southern 
Scotland.  FI.  summer.  Starved,  narrow-leaved  states  of  this  plant  have 
been  taken  for  F.  Cyparissias,  a more  southern  Continental  species. 

12.  TVood  Spurge.  Euphorbia  amygdaloides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  256.) 

Stock  perennial  and  almost  woody,  with  several  erect,  often  reddish 
stems,  1 to  2 feet  high,  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy.  Stem-leavea  rather 
crowded  towards  the  middle  of  the  stem,  lanceolate  or  narrow-oblong ; the 
upper  ones  more  distant,  and  shorter.  Umbel  of  5 long  rays,  not  ijauch 
divided,  with  a few  axillary  peduncles  below  it.  Floral  leaves  of  each  pair 
always  connected  into  one  large  orbicular  one,  of  a pale  yellowish-green. 
Glands  of  the  involucre  crescent- shaped,  with  rather  long  points.  Capsules 
and  seeds  smooth. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  but  not  extending  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  common  over  tlie 
greater  part  of  England  and  southern  Ireland , rare  in  northern  England, 
and  unknown  in  Scotland.  FI.  spring. 


II.  IVIERCURY.  MEBCUBIALIS. 

Erect  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  small  green  flowers  in  httle  clus- 
ters, either  sessile,  stalked,  or  spiked  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  males  and 
females  distinct,  on  the  same  or  on  separate  plants.  Perianth  of  3 seg- 
ments. Male  flowers  with  9 to  12  stamens.  Females  with  a sessile  2-celled 
ovary,  crowned  by  2 simple  styles,  and  surrounded  by  2 or  3 small  fila- 
ments. Capsule  2-oelled,  otherwise  like  that  of  Spurge. 

A small  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  southern  as  well 
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as  tlie  northern  hemisphere,  and  nearly  connected  with  several  more  tro- 
pical genera  of  weed-like,  uninteresting  plants. 

Eootstock  perennial.  Stems  simple.  Flowers  all  in  loose  spikes  . . 1.  Ferennial  M. 

Eoot  annual.  Stem  branched.  Female  flowers  sessile  or  shortly 

stalked 2.  Annual  M. 

1.  Perennial  Mercury.  Mercurialis  perennis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1872.  Dog's  Mercury) 

Bootstock  slender  and  creeping.  Stems  erect,  simple,  6 or  8 inches,  or 
rarely  nearly  a foot  high.  Leaves  rather  crowded  in  the  upper  half,  oblong  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  2 to  4 or  5 inches  long,  usually  pointed,  serrated,  and  rough 
or  shortly  hairy.  Flowers  dioecious,  on  slender  axillary  peduncles,  often 
nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves  ; the  males  in  little  clusters,  the  females  singly 
or  2 together.  Ovaries  larger  than  the  perianth,  with  rather  long,  spread- 
ing styles.  Capsules  more  or  less  covered  with  warts  or  soft  prickles. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except 
the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  a great  part  of 
Scotland.  FI.  early  spring,  commencing  before  its  leaves  are  fully  out. 

2.  Annual  Mercury.  Mercurialis  annua^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  559.) 

An  erect,  glabrous  annual,  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  with  opposite  branches. 
Leaves  stalked,  ovate  or  oblong,  rather  coarsely  toothed,  of  a thin  texture. 
Male  flowers  clustered,  as  in  the  perennial  M.,  along  slender  peduncles 
nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Females  2 or  3 together,  either  sessile  or 
shortly  stalked,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  usually  on  separate  plants  from 
the  males. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places ; very  common  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  more  rare  towards  the  north,  and 
only  as  an  introduced  weed  of  cultivation  in  Scandinavia.  Not  generally 
common  in  England  or  Ireland,  very  local  and  doubtfully  indigenous  in 
Scotland.  FI.  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  A variety  with  more  sessile 
leaves  and  flowers,  the  latter  often  monoecious,  has  been  described  as  a 
species,  under  the  name  of  M.  amhigua  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2816).  It  is 
not  common,  even  on  the  Continent,  but  has  been  found  in  Jersey  and  in 
the  south  of  England. 


III.  BOX.  BUXUS. 

Flowers  monoecious,  the  males  and  females  clustered  in  the  same  axil, 
but  not  enclosed  in  a common  involucre.  Perianth  small,  of  4 segments. 
Stamens  4 in  Ihe  male  flowers.  Styles  3 in  the  females.  Capsule  3-ceUed, 
with  2 seeds  in  each  cell. 

A genus  probably  limited  to  a single  species. 

1.  Common  Box.  Buxus  sempervirens,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1341.) 

A glabrous,  much  branclied,  evergreen  shrub,  attaining  6 or  8 feet  in 
height  when  left  uncut.  Leaves  opposite,  entire,  thick  and  shining,  varying 
from  ovate  to  oblong,  ^ to  1 inch  long.  Flowers  small,  green,  and  sessile, 
usually  several  males  and  one  or  two  females  in  tlie  same  axillary  cluster, 
the  former  with  one  small  bract  under  the  perianth,  the  female  with  3 bracts. 
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Capsxile  sessile,  ovoid,  of  a hard  consistence,  about  3 or  4 lines  long,  ending 
in  3 stiff,  slnyt  beaks. 

In  hilly,  rocky,  chiefly  limestone  districts,  in  western  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  into  many  parts 
of  central  and  western  France.  In  Britain,  only  in  some  localities  in  south- 
ern England,  and  even  there  it  is  doubted  whether  it  may  not  have  been  in- 
troduced, as  it  has  long  been  much  planted  in  shrubberies.  FI.  spring. 
The  Box  used  for  edging  in  gardens  is  a dwarf  variety  of  the  same  species. 


LXVIII.  THE  EMPETRUM  FAMILY.  EMPETEACEJE. 

A family  or  genus  of  six  or  seven  European  or  North  Ame- 
rican species,  whose  affinities  have  not  been  satisfactorily  made 
out.  The  structure  and  position  of  the  seeds  prevent  its  union 
with  the  Spm^ge  family,  to  which  it  might  in  other  respects  be 
technically  referred.  - 

I.  CROWBERRY.  EMPETEUM. 

Low,  creeping,  heath-like  shrubs,  with  small,  crowded,  entire,  evergreen 
leaves,  and  minute,  axillary,  dioecious  flowers.  Perianth  of  6 scales  in  2 
rows,  with  6 external,  similar,  but  smaller  bracts.  Stamens  3 in  the  male 
flowers.  Style  in  the  females  very  short,  divided  into  6 or  more  radiating 
and  toothed  or  divided  stigmas.  Ovary  with  as  many  cells  as  stigmas,  and 
a single  erect  ovule  in  each.  Fruit  a small  berry-like  drupe,  containing 
several  small  1-seeded  stones.  Embryo  slender,  in  a copious  albumen. 

1.  Common  Crowberry.  Empetrum  nigrum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  526.) 

A glabrous  plant,  forming  spreading,  thickly  branched  tufts,  like  those  of 
the  trailing  Loiseleuria,  often  a foot  in  diameter ; the  crowded  evergreen 
leaves  scarcely  2 lines  long,  with  their  edges  roUed  back  as  in  the  Heaths. 
Flowers  sessile,  very  minute,  the  stamens  of  the  males  protruding  from  the 
perianth  on  slender  filaments.  Fruit  black,  globular,  about  the  size  of  a pea. 

In  mountain  heaths  and  bogs,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  very 
abundant  at  high  northern  and  Arctic  latitudes,  and  quite  alpine  in  southern 
Europe  and  central  Asia.  Common  in  Scotland,  in  northern  and  western 
England,  and  in  Ireland,  but  now  probably  extinct  in  southern  England. 
FI.  spring. 


LXIX.  CALLITEICHE  FAMILY.  CALLITEIOHIXE^. 

Aquatic,  floating  herbs,  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  and 
minute  unisexual  flowers  in  their  axils.  No  perianth.  Ovary 
- and  fruit  either  1-seeded  or  4-lobed,  with  1 seed  in  each  lobe. 

Two  genera,  each  of  a single  species,  always  placed  next  each  other,  though 
not  usually  united  into  one  family.  Allied  in  many  respects  to  the  aquatic 
genera  of  the  (Enothera  family,  they  are  sometimes  placed  next  to  themj  but 
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there  is  no  perianth,  and  they  are  therefore  more  frequently  enumerated 
amongst  anomalous  Monochlamyds. 

I.  CERATOPHYLIi.  CERATOPHYLLUM. 

Leaves  whorled  and  dissected.  Stamens  several.  Style  1.  Ovary  and 
fruit  entire,  with  a single  seed. 

1.  Common  Ceratophyll.  Ceratophyllum  demersum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  947,  and  C.  submersum,  t.  679.  Hornwort.) 

A glabrous  perennial,  the  stems  floating  like  those  of  a MyriopJiyll^  and 
the  leaves  are  whorled  in  the  same  manner,  but  instead  of  being  pinnately 
divided  they  are  twice  or  thrice  forked,  with  linear,  often  fine  and  subulate 
segments,  usually  slightly  toothed  on  the  edge.  Elowers  small,  and  sessile 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  each  one  surrounded  by  a whorl  of  minute  bracts, 
but  without  any  real  perianth ; the  males  consisting  of  12  to  20,  sessile,  ob- 
long anthers,  the  females  of  a small  ovary  with  a simple  style.  Emit  an 
ovoid,  sliglitly  compressed  nut,  2 to  3 lines  long,  either  smooth  or  with  a 
few  tubercles  or  prickles,  either  scattered  over  the  surface  or  united  in  a 
slightly  prominent  wing  round  the  edge. 

In  pools,  slow  streams,  and  shallow  margins  of  lakes,  dispersed  almost 
all  over  the  globe.  Not  uncommon  in  Britain.  FI.  summer^  hut  very  seldom. 


II.  CALIsITRlGHE.  CALLITRICHE. 

Leaves  opposite,  entire.  Stamens  sohtary.  Styles  2.  Ovary  and  finiit 
4-lobed  and  4-seeded. 

1.  Common  Callitriche.  Callitriche  aqnatica,  Sm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  722,  and  C.  autumnalis.,  Suppl.  t.  2606  and  t.  27S2.  C.  pe- 
dunculata.,  Brit.  El.  G.  platycarpa.^  Bab.  Man.) 

A glabrous,  slender  perennial,  either  floating  in  water  or  creeping  and 
rooting  in  wet  mud,  flowering  young  so  as  to  appear  annual,  varying  in 
length  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  Leaves  either  all  obovate  or 
oblong,  1 to  6 lines  long,  or  the  lower  submerged  ones  narrow-linear,  and 
obtuse  or  notched  at  the  top ; the  upper  ones  obovate,  and  spreading  in  httle 
tufts  on  tlie  surface  of  the  water,  or  all  submerged  and  hnear.  Elowers 
minute,  usually  solitary  in  each  axil,  between  2 minute  bracts  varying  much 
in  size  and  sometimes  wholly  wanting.  Male  flowers  consisting  of  a single 
stamen  with  a conspicuous  filament ; the  females  of  a sessile  or  stalked  ovary, 
with  2 erect  or  recurved  styles.  Fruit  from  ^ to  1 hne  in  diameter,  tlie 
lobes  either  rounded  or  keeled  on  the  edge,  or  surrounded  by  a narrow 
wing. 

In  shallow  waters  or  wet  mud,  dispersed  almost  all  over  the  globe.  Abun- 
dant in  Britain.  FI.  the  whole  season.  It  has  been  variously  divided  into 
from  2 to  about  20  supposed  species,  from  slight  differences  in  the  size  and 
form  of  the  fruits,  the  direction  of  the  styles,  in  tlie  bracts,  etc.,  or  from  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  upper  obovate  leaves ; but  the  distinctive  cha- 
racters wliich  have  been  given,  all  fail  when  a]'>plied  to  a large  number  of 
specimens  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
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LXX.  THE  NETTLE  FAMILY.  URTICACE^. 

Herbs,  or,  in  exotic  genera,  trees  or  shrubs,  with  leaves 
usually  rough  or  stinging,  more  or  less  conspicuous  stipules, 
and  small,  herbaceous,  unisexual  flowers.  Perianth  in  the 
males  regular  and  simple.  Stamens  as  many  as  segments  of 
the  perianth  and  opposite  to  them,  or  rarely  fewer.  Perianth 
of  the  females  often  less  divided.  Ovary  free  or  rarely  adhe- 
rent to  the  perianth,  with  a single  ovule,  and  1 or  2 styles  or 
stigmas.  Fruit  small,  1-seeded,  dry  or  rarely  succulent.  Seed 
with  or  without  albumen,  the  radicle  pointing  upwards. 

A very  large  Order,  chiefly  tropical,  of  wliich  the  few  British  species 
give  a very  inadequate  idea.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  Spurge 
family  by  the  single-seeded  fruit,  from  the  Catkin  family  by  the  regular 
perianth  of  the  male  flowers. 


Erect  herbs.  Leaves  opposite 1.  Nettle. 

Erect  or  procumbent  herb.  Leaves  alternate 2.  Pellitoet. 

Tall  twiner.  Leaves  opposite 3.  Hor. 


Among  exotic  genera  in  cultivation  may  be  mentioned  the  Hemp  {Can- 
nabis)^ which,  although  an  erect  herb,  is  in  many  respects  allied  to  the  Hop  ; 
the  Fig  (Ficus),  in  which  the  flowers  are  collected  in  great  numbers  within- 
side  a succulent  receptacle,  popularly  called  the  fruit;  and  the  Mulberry 
(Morus),  in  which  the  flowers  are  collected  in  heads  on  the  outside  of  a re- 
ceptacle, and  become  succulent  as  the  fruit  ripens. 

I.  NETTLE.  UETICA. 

Erect  herbs,  with  stinging  hairs  and  opposite  leaves.  Flowers  in  axillary 
clusters  or  spikes  ; the  males  with  a perianth  of  4 segments  and  4 stamens  ; 
the  females  with  a perianth  of  2 segments,  or,  if  4,  the  2 inner  ones  larger. 
Fruit  a flattened  seed-hke  nut,  enclosed  in  the  perianth.  Stigma  single, 
sessile,  and  tufted. 

A considerable  genus,  generally  distributed  over  the  globe. 

Annual  and  monoecious.  Flowers  in  nearly  sessile  short  clusters  . . .1.  Small  N. 

Annual  and  monoecious.  Male  flowers  in  loose  spikes.  Females  in 

stalked,  globular  heads 2.  Romani  N. 

Perennial,  usually  dioecious.  Flowers  in  branched  spikes 3.  Common  N. 

1.  Small  Nettle.  XJrtica  urens^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1236.) 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  seldom  above  a foot  high  and  often  only  a 
few  inches,  glabrous  with  the  exception  of  the  stiff,  stinging  hairs.  Leaves 
ovate  or  elliptical,  deeply  and  regularly  toothed,  more  tender  than  in  the 
two  other  species.  FloAvers  male  and  female  intermixed,  in  small,  loose, 
almost  sessile  axillary  clusters. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  especially  in  righ  soils,  throughout  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  tlie  Arctic  regions,  and  car- 
ried out  as  a weed  of  cultivation  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Common  in 
Britain.  FI.  the  whole  season. 
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2.  Roman  Nettle.  XJrtica  pilulifera,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  148.) 

An  annual  like  the  last,  but  coarser  and  taller,  attaining  2 feet,  and  very- 
stinging,  Leaves  ovate  or  heart-shaped,  deeply  and  regularly  toothed. 
Male  flowers  in  little,  distinct  clusters,  along  peduncles  often  as  long  as  the 
leaves;  the  females  in  globular  heads,  on  the  summit  of  a peduncle  from  ^ 
to  1 inch  long.  When  in  fruit  these  heads  are  4 or  5 lines  in  diameter,  and 
thickly  beset  with  stinging  bristles. 

On  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  in  southern  Europe.  Further  north 
only  as  an  introduced  weed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  and  habitations, 
and  as  such  occurs  occasionally  in  some  parts  of  England.  FI.  summer  and 
autumn. 

3.  Common  Nettle.  XJrtica  dioica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1750.) 

Eootstock  perennial  and  creeping.  Stems  erect,  2 or  3 feet  high,  the 
whole  plant  of  a dark  green,  and  more  or  less  downy,  besides  the  copious 
stinging  bristles.  Lower  leaves  cordate-ovate,  the  upper  ones  more  or  less 
lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  point,  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  usually  dioeci- 
ous, both  the  males  and  females  clustered  in  axillary,  branched,  spreading 
spikes,  usually  about  the  length  of  the  leaves. 

Along  hedges,  on  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Bussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  carried 
out  as  a weed  to  other  parts  of  the  globe.  FI,  summer  and  autumn. 


11.  PEliLITORY.  PABIETAEIA. 

Herbs,  with  alternate,  often  entire  leaves,  and  not  stinging.  Flowers 
in  small  axiUary  clusters,  surrounded  by  a few  bracts,  often  united  into  a 
small  inv  acre.  Male  flowers  like  those  of  Nettle,  but  usually  very  few. 
Females  ith  a tubular  or  campanulate,  4-lobed  perianth,  enclosing  the 
ovary  anci  adhering  to  the  seed-like  fruit.  Stigma  single,  tufted,  sessile  or 
with  a distinct  style.  Besides  these  there  are  a few  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
which  become  enlarged  after  flowering,  but  seldom  ripen  their  seed. 

A genus  of  several  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
central  Asia,  with  one  American  one  widely  spread  over  a great  part  of  the 
world. 


1.  XVall  Pellitory.  Parietaria  officinalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  879.) 

A small,  branching  perennial,  erect  the  first  year,  afterwards  usually  dif- 
fuse or  procumbent,  6 inches  or  rarely  a foot  long,  more  or  less  downy  with 
short  soft  hairs.  Leaves  stalked,  varying  from  ovate  to  oblong,  quite  entire. 
Flowers  in  sessile  clusters,  the  involucre  very  small,  consisting  of  2 or  3 di- 
vided bracts. 

On  old  walls,  and  in  waste,  stony  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland,  but  rare  in  the  north.  FL  the  whole  summer. 
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III.  HOP.  HUMULUS. 

A single  species,  differing  from  aU  others  of  the  Nettle  family  by  its  twining 
habit,  by  the  inflorescence,  and  by  the  seed,  which  contains  a flat,  spirally 
coiled  embryo,  without  albumen, 

1.  Common  Hop.  Humulus  Iiupulus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  427.) 

Bootstock  perennial,  the  stems  annual,  but  twining  to  a considerable 
height  over  bushes  and  small  trees.  Leaves  opposite,  stalked,  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  deeply  3-  or  5-lobed,  and  sharply  toothed,  very  rough  but  not  sting- 
ing. Flowers  dioecious,  the  males  in  loose  panicles  in  the  upper  axils,  small, 
and  of  a yellowish  green.  Perianth  of  5 segments.  Stamens  5.  Female 
flowers  in  shortly  stalked,  axillary,  ovoid  or  globular  spikes  or  heads,  con- 
spicuous for  their  broad,  closely-packed  bracts,  each  with  2 sessile  flowers 
in  its  axil.  Perianth  a concave  scale  enclosing  the  ovary.  Stigmas  2, 
long  and  linear.  After  flowering  the  scales  of  the  spike  (often  called  a cone) 
become  much  enlarged,  quite  concealing  the  seed-like  fruits. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  and  open  woods,  all  over  Europe  and  central  and 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Extends  over  England,  Ireland, 
and  here  and  there  into  Scotland,  but  probably,  in  the  north  at  least,  only 
as  an  introduced  plant,  having  long  been  in  general  cultivation.  FI.  summer. 


LXXI.  THE  ELM  FAMILY.  ULMACE^. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  differing  from  the  Nettle  family  in  tbeir 
flowers  mostly  hermaphrodite,  and  the  ovary  generally  2 -celled, 
although  the  fruit  has  but  one  seed. 

. Besides  the  Elm  genus  there  are  but  very  few,  either  tropical  or  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

L ELM.  ULMUS. 

Trees,  with  alternate,  deciduous  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  clusters,  ap- 
pearing before  the  leaves  on  the  preceding  year’s  wood.  Perianth  campa- 
nulate,  with  4 to  6 short  lobes  or  teeth,  and  as  many  stamens.  Ovary 
fiat,  with  2 short,  diverging  styles,  and  divided  into  2 cells,  each  with  a 
single  pendulous  ovule.  Fruit  flat,  thin,  and  leaf-hke,  shghtly  thickened  in 
the  centre,  where  it  contains  one  pendulous  seed. 

A small  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Fruit  slightly  notched  at  the  top,  the  seed-bearing  cavity  placed  consider- 
ably below  the  notch  1.  Wych  E. 

Fruit  deeply  notched,  the  notch  almost  reaching  the  seed-bearing  cavity  3.  Common  E. 

1.  "Wych  Elm.  Ulmus  montana,  Sm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1887,  and  U.  major,  t.  2542.) 

A tree  of  considerable  size  and  picturesque  form ; the  large  branches 
spreading  from  near  the  base  unless  when  drawn  up  in  its  youth.  Leaves 
nearly  sessile,  broadly  ovate,  bordered  with  double  teeth,  and  very  unequal 
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or  oblique  at  the  base,  usually  rough  on  the  upper  side  and  downy  under- 
neath. Flowers  reddish,  in  dense  clusters,  surrounded  by  brownish  bracts, 
which  soon  fall  off;  the  pedicels  scarcely  as  long  as  the  perianth.  Fruits 
green  and  leaf-like,  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular,  6 to  9 lines  long,  with  a 
small  notch  at  the  top  ; the  seed  suspended  in  a small  cavity  near  the  centre 
of  the  fruit. 

Chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  in  northern  and  western  Europe.  In  Britain,  it 
is  the  common  wild  JEIm  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  northern  and  western 
England,  but  seldom  planted,  and  rare  in  south-eastern  England,  where  a 
variety  of  the  common  E.  is  often  called  wych  Elm.  FI.  early  spring,  before 
the  leaves  come  out. 

2.  Common  Elm.  XTlmus  campestris,  Sm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1886,  JJ.  suherosa,  t.  2161,  and  JJ.  glabra,  t.  2248.) 

Very  near  the  voych  E.,  and  many  botanists  consider  the  two  races  as 
forming  but  one  species.  The  common  E.  appears  however  to  be  generally, 
if  not  constantly,  distinguished  by  the  fruit,  which  is  deeply  notched, 
the  top  of  the  seed-bearing  cavity  almost  reaching  the  notch.  It  is 
usually  also  a taller  and  straighter-growing  tree,  attaining  in  rich  soils 
above  a hundred  feet ; the  young  branches  are  more  slender,  and  the  leaves 
usually  smaller  and  less  coarse ; but  all  these  characters  are  very  variable. 

Widely  spread  over  central,  southern,  and  eastern  Europe,  and  western 
Asia,  and  the  most  generally  planted  species.  In  Britain,  it  is  the  most 
frequent  one  in  central,  southern,  and  eastern  England,  but  in  the  north  and 
the  west  only  where  planted.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  it  be  really  in- 
digenous anywhere  in  Britain.  FI.  early  spring,  before  the  leaves  come  out. 
It  varies  with  the  leaves  nearly  smooth  and  glabrous,  and  the  bark  becomes 
corky,  even  on  the  young  branches,  more  frequently  than  in  the  wych  E. ; 
but  the  supposed  species  established  on  these  characters  do  not  come  true 
from  seed. 


LXXII.  THE  CATXm  FAMILY.  AMEXTACE^. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  flat  leaves,  usually  with  sti- 
pules, and  small,  unisexual  flowers,  in  cylindrical,  oblong,  or 
globular  spikes,  called  catkins,  which  are  usually  dense  with 
closely  packed,  scale-like  bracts,  rarely  loose,  or  with  minute 
deciduous  scales.  Stamens  in  the  male  catkins  2 or  more 
(rarely  united  into  1)  under  each  scale,  usually  accompanied 
by  2 or  more  smaller  scales,  either  distinct  or  forming  in  a 
few  cases  an  irregular  or  oblique  perianth,  or  rarely  entirely 
deficient.  Female  catkins  either  like  the  males,  with  1,  2,  or 
3 flowers  under  each  scale,  or  reduced  to  a sessile  bud,  with  2 
or  3 flowers  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the  lower  empty 
scales  of  the  catkin ; under  each  scale  are  also  usually  2 or  3 
inner  scales.  Perianth  none,  or  closely  combined  with  the 
ovary,  with  a minute,  free,  entire  or  toothed  border.  Ovary 
1-celled  or  several- celled,  with  2 or  more  styles,  always  result- 
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ing  in  a 1-celled  fruit,  which  is  either  a 1-seeded  nut,  or  a 
several-seeded  capsule  opening  in  2 valves.  The  catkin-scales, 
or  the  inner  scales,  or  both,  usually  persist,  and  are  sometimes 
enlarged  into  an  involucre,  either  around  or  under  the  fruit. 
Seeds  without  albumen,  at  least  in  the  British  genera. 


An  extensive  family,  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  but  chiefly  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  where  it  often  constitutes  a large 
proportion  of  the  forest-trees.  Minor  diflerences,  chiefly  in  the  female 
flowers,  have  induced  its  division  into  several  tribes,  often  considered  as  inde- 
pendent families,  but  as  a whole  it  forms  a natural  as  well  as  a distinct 
group.  Among  the  few  British  plants  that  have  their  inflorescence  at  all 
resembling  catkins,  Hippophae  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  berry-like 
fruits  and  scurfy  foliage,  Elms  by  their  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  Conifers 
by  their  peculiar  fohage  independently  of  the  important  character  of  the 
naked  seeds. 


Tree  or  shrub,  in  flower. 

Scales  of  the  male  catkins  broad,  imbricated.  Anthers  longer  than 
their  filaments. 

Male  and  female  catkins  short,  sessile,  and  erect 

Male  catkins  cyhndrical,  usually  pendulous. 

Three  distinct  flowers,  each  with  4 stamens,  under  each  scale  of 

the  male  catkins.  Female  catkins  small,  ovoid 

Stamens  6 to  12  under  each  scale,  not  in  distinct  flowers. 

Scales  of  the  male  catkins  stalked.  Female  catkins  cyhndrical . 
Scales  of  the  catkins  sessile. 

Stamens  at  the  base  of  the  scale.  Female  catkins  loose,  with 

narrow  scales 

Stamens  on  the  scale  itself.  Female  catkins  sessile  and  bud- 
like   

Seales  of  the  male  catkins  narrow-hnear,  or  divided,  or  very  minute. 
Anthers  small,  on  slender  filaments. 

Flowers  dioecious.  Catkins,  both  male  and  female,  cylindrical,  com- 
pact, and  usually  silky -hairy . 

Catkin-scales  entire.  Stamens  2,  rarely  3 to  5,  with  1 or  2 gland- 
like inner  scales 

Catkin-scales  jagged.  Stamens  several,  in  an  obhque,  cup-shaped 

perianth 

Flowers  monoecious. 

Male  catkins  slender  and  interrupted.  Female  flowers  in  small, 

sessile  or  shortly-stalked  clusters 

Male  catkins  globular,  on  pendulous  stalks.  Females  erect,  glo- 
bular, softly  hairy 


1.  Gale. 

2.  Alder. 

3.  Birch. 

4.  Horhbeam. 

5.  Hazel. 

8.  Willow. 

9.  Poplar. 

7.  Oak. 

6.  Beech. 


Tree  or  shrub,  in  fruit. 

Capsules  (in  catkins)  opening  in  2 valves.  Seeds  minute,  with  a tuft 
of  long,  cottony  hairs. 

Scales  of  the  catkin  entire.  Leaves  on  short  or  rather  stiff  stalks  . 8.  Willow. 
Scales  of  the  catkin  jagged.  Leaves  on  long  stalks,  very  broad,  shak- 
ing with  wind 9.  Poplar. 

Nuts  1-seeded. 

Nuts  small,  in  compact  catkins. 

Nuts  shghtly  succulent,  and  resinous  outside 1.  Gale. 

Nuts  flat  and  quite  dry. 

Scales  of  the  catkins  thin  and  deciduous.  Nuts  winged  ...  3.  Birch. 

Scales  of  the  catkins  hard,  remaining  after  the  nuts  have  fallen  2.  Alder. 
Nuts  solitary,  or  in  clusters,  or  in  loose  spikes,  wholly  or  partially 
enclosed  in  an  involucre. 

Nut  small,  in  loose  spikes,  each  in  a 3-lobed,  leafy  involucre  . . 4.  Hornbeam. 

N uts  solitary  or  clustered,  each  in  an  involucre  adhering  to  it  at 

. the  base,  with  leafy,  jagged  lobes 5.  Hazel. 

Nuts  (acorns)  projecting  from  a short,  cup-shaped  involucre  . . 7.  Oak. 

Nuts  complete^  enclosed  in  a prickly  involucre 6.  Beech. 
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Among  trees  generally  planted  in  Britain,  belonging  to  exotic  genera  of 
the  Catkin  family,  or  nearly  allied  to  it,  are  the  Spanish  Chestnut  {Castaned)^ 
with  the  flowers  nearly  of  an  Oak^  but  the  nuts  completely  enclosed  in  a 
prickly  involucre,  as  in  Beech ; two  or  three  species  of  Plane  (Platanus), 
with  both  male  and  female  catkins  globular  and  pendulous,  the  flowers  inter- 
mixed with  bristly  hairs,  and  difiering  slightly  from  the  family  in  their 
albuminous  seeds ; the  Liquidamhar^  with  globular  catkins,  but  in  the  struc- 
ture of  its  ovary  and  fruit  showing  more  affinity  to  some  families  allied  to 
the  Saxifrages ; and  two  or  three  species  of  Walnut  {Juglans)^  which  in 
their  pinnated  leaves  and  more  perfect  perianth  show  an  approach  to  the 
Sumach  family  (Terehinthacece) . 

I 

I.  GALS.  MYRICA. 

Shrubs,  with  resinous,  dotted  leaves.  Flowers  dioecious,  in  short,  sessile 
catkins  ; the  scales  imbricated,  without  inner  scales.  Male  catkins  with  4 
or  8 stamens  under  each  scale,  the  anthers  nearly  sessile,  and  no  perianth. 
Females  with  2 ovaries  under  each  scale  ; perianth  adhering  to  the  base  of 
the  ovary,  with  2 lateral,  projecting  lobes.  Stigmas  2,  linear.  Fruit  a 
small,  resinous  or  nearly  drupe-like,  globular  nut,  with  1 erect  seed. 

A genus  of  several  species,  dispersed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe,  or  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  tropics.  Associated  with  two  or 
three  small  North  American  or  South  African  genera,  it  forms  a distinct 
tribe,  approaching  JSippophae  in  the  2-lobed  female  perianth  and  almost 
drupe-like  nut. 

1.  Sweet  Gale.  lM[3rrica  Gale,  Linn.  S 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  562.) 

An  erect  shrub,  of  2 or  3 feet,  fragrant  when  rubbed.  Leaves  deciduous, 
cuneate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  slightly  toothed  towards  the  top,  and  often 
rather  downy  underneath.  Catkins  sessile  along  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
the  males  scarcely  6 lines  long,  with  spreading,  concave,  shining  scales  ; the 
females  much  shorter,  the  long  styles  protruding  from  the  scales.  Fruiting 
catkins  somewhat  lengthened ; the  globular,  resinous  nuts  scarcely  above  a 
line  in  diameter. 

In  bogs  and  wet  moors  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica. Abundant  in  Scotland,  northern  England,  and  Ireland,  rarer  in  the 
south  and  east  of  England.  FI.  spring.^  before  the  leaves  are  out. 


II.  ALDER.  ALNUS. 

Flowers  monoecious,  the  males  in  cylindrical  catkins,  usually  pendulous, 
with  broad,  almost  sessile  scales.  Stamens  12  under  each  scale,  the  anthers 
on  very  short  filaments,  witli  a small  scale  under  each,  usually  forming  3 
distinct,  nearly  regular,  4-cleft  perianths.  Female  catkins  short,  closely 
imbricated  ; the  scales  entire,  with  2,  rarely  3,  smaller  inner  scales.  Ovaries 
2 under  each  scale,  2-celled,  with  a pendulous  ovule  in  each  celL  Styles  2. 
Fruiting  catkin  ovoid,  the  scales  (formed  of  the  catkin-scale,  with  the  2 
inner  ones  combined)  hard,  almost  woody,  remaining  after  the  nuts  have 
fallen.  Nuts  small  and  sccd-like,  without  wings. 

A small  genus,  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  closely  connected 
with  the  Bimches  through  some  intermediate  exotic  species, 
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1.  Common  Alder.  Alnus  glutinosus^  Linn. 

{JBetula  Alnus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1508.) 

A moderate-sized  tree,  of  a dark  hue.  Leaves  stalked,  broadly  ovate  or 
orbicular,  sharply  toothed,  and  occasionally  lobed,  glabrous,  or  vdth  a little 
down  in  the  axils  of  the  veins  on  the  under  side.  Catkins  2 or  3 together, 
in  terminal  clusters  or  small  panicles  ; the  males  long,  loose,  and  drooping ; 
the  females  not  half  an  inch  long,  with  the  styles  slightly  protruding.  In 
the  fruiting  catkin  the  scales  are  not  unlike  those  of  a miniature  fir-cone. 

In  wet  woods,  and  borders  of  streams,  and  wet  pastures,  in  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  not  extending  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
FI.  early  syring,  before  the  leaves  are  fully  out,  the  catJcins  having  been 
formed  the  jprevious  autumn. 


III.  BIRCH.  BETULA. 

Flowers  monoecious,  the  males  in  cylindrical  catkins,  usually  pendulous, 
with  broad,  shortly  stalked  scales.  Stamens  8 to  12  under  each  scale,  the 
anthers  on  very  short  filaments,  the  cells  distinct,  some  with  a small  scale 
imderneath,  and  all  irregularly  arranged  in  3 flowers.  Female  catkins 
cylindrical  and  compact,  each  with  2 small  scales  inside,  and  3,  rarely  more 
flowers.  No  perianth.  Ovary  flat,  with  2 styles  and  2 cells,  with  a pen- 
dulous ovule  in  each.  In  the  fruiting  catkin  the  scales  (formed  of  the  cat- 
kin-scale, with  the  2 inner  ones  combined)  are  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
3-lobed,  falling  ofi*  with  the  nuts,  which  are  small  and  seed-like,  flat,  sur- 
rounded by  a scarious  wing. 

A small  genus,  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  not  reaching 


the  tropics. 

Tree,  with  broadly  ovate,  usually  pointed  leaves 1.  Common  B. 

Shrub,  with  small,  orbicular  leaves . . 2.  Dwarf  B. 


1.  Common  Birch.  Betula  alba,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2197.  -B.  glutinosa,  Bab.  Man.) 

An  elegant  tree,  with  slender,  often  gracefully  drooping  branches,  the 
white  bark  of  the  trunk  readily  peeling  off  in  layers.  Leaves  usually  broadly 
ovate,  taper-pointed,  and  toothed,  but  varying  from  rhomboidal  to  triangular 
or  broadly  cordate,  often  trembling  on  their  slender  stalks  like  those  of  the 
Aspen,  glabrous  and  shining,  with  minute  glandular  dots  when  young.  Male 
catkins  drooping,  1 to  2 inches  long ; the  females  shortly  stalked,  about 
6 lines  long  when  in  flower.  Fruiting  catkins  1 to  inches,  the  scales  wedge- 
shaped,  full  2 lines  long,  broadly  3-lobed. 

In  woods,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  North  Ame- 
rica, more  limited  to  mountain  districts  in  southern  Europe.  Extends  all 
over  Britain.  FI.  spring,  before  the  leaves  a/re  fully  out. 

2.  Dwarf  Birch.  Betula  nana,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2326.) 

Usually  a small  shrub,  but  when  left  to  itself  will  form  a tree  of  20  feet. 
Leaves  very  shortly  stalked,  nearly  orbicular,  seldom  above  half  an  inch 
long,  and  not  pointed.  Catkins  small  and  sessile,  the  males  oblong  or 
shortly  cylindrical,  the  females  scarcely  above  3 lines  long.  Fruiting  cat- 
kins about  6 lines  long,  the  scales  not  so  thin,  nor  faUing  off  so  readily  as 
in  the  common  JB. 
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In  moors  and  bogs,  in  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  in  the 
great  mountain-chains  of  central  Europe  and  Asia.  Not  uncommon  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  but  rare  in  the  north  of  England,  and  unknown  in 
Ireland.  FI.  spring. 


lY.  HORNBBAI^.  CARPINUS. 

Elowers  monoecious,  the  males  in  cylindrical  catkins,  with  broad,  sessile 
scales.  Stamens  about  12  under  each  scale,  without  inner  scales  or  pe- 
rianth ; the  anther-cells  distinct,  on  very  short,  forked  filaments.  Female 
catkins  slender  and  loose,  the  scales  lanceolate  and  deciduous.  Elowers  2 
under  each  scale,  each  one  enclosed  in  a hairy,  unequally  3-lobed  inner  scale. 
Perianth  combined  with  the  ovary  at  the  base,  with  a minute  toothed 
border.  Ovary  2-celled,  with  a pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell.  Styles  2. 
Fruiting  catkin  much  elongated,  the  inner  scales  enlarged  into  long,  leafy, 
unequally  3-lobed  bracts,  each  enclosing  at  its  base  a small  nut. 

There  are  but  very  few  European,  Asiatic,  or  North  American  species, 
differing  slightly  from  each  other  in  the  shape  of  the  fruiting  bracts. 

1.  Common  Hornbeam.  Carpinus  Betulus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2032.) 

A small  tree,  with  numerous  short,  slender  branches.  Leaves  stalked, 
ovate,  pointed,  doubly  toothed,  with  parallel  veins  diverging  from  the 
midrib,  usually  downy  in  their  axils  underneath.  Male  catkins  sessile, 
about  inches  long,  less  drooping  than  in  the  allied  genera ; the  anthers 
crowned  by  little  tufts  of  hairs.  Female  catkins  slender,  the  fruiting  ones 
often  several  inches  long,  and  conspicuous  for  their  long,  leaf-like  bracts  ; 
the  central  lobe  lanceolate,  1 to  1|-  inches  long.  Nut  small,  ovoid,  with 
prominent  ribs. 

In  central  and  south-eastern  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Cau- 
casus and  northwards  to  southern  Sweden.  In  Britain,  it  was  formerly 
much  planted  in  shrubberies,  and  is  believed  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  some 
parts  of  eastern  England.  FI.  spring^  as  the  leaves  come  out. 


Y.  HAZBl..  CORYLUS. 

Elowers  monoecious,  the  males  in  cylindrical  catkins,  with  broad,  sessile 
scales,  each  with  2 small  lobes  or  adherent  seales  inside.  Stamens  about  8, 
irregularly  inserted  on  the  scale  itself,  without  any  perianth  ; the  anther-cells 
distinct,  on  very  short,  forked  filaments.  Female  catkins  very  small,  form- 
ing a sessile  bud,  with  closely  paeked,  narrow  scales,  the  outer  ones  empty. 
Elowers  2 under  eaeh  cell,  crowded  in  the  upper  part  of  the  catkin,  each 
one  enclosed  in  a minute,  jagged  inner  scale.  Perianth  combined  with  the 
ovary  at  the  base,  with  a minute,  toothed  border.  Ovary  2-celled,  with  a 
pendulous  ovule  in  each  scale.  Styles  2.  Fruits  usually  clustered,  each 
consisting  of  a hard  nut,  nearly  enclosed  in  a leafy  involucre,  unequally 
lobed  and  jagged,  formed  of  the  very  much  enlarged  inner  scales  of  the 
catkin. 

A genus  of  but  very  few  species,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere. 
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1.  Common  Hazel.  Corylus  Avellana,  Liim. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  723.  Nut.  Hazel-nut.  Cob-nut.  Filbert.) 

A shrub,  or  sometimes  a small  tree.  Leaves  broadly  obovate  or  orbicular, 
doubly  toothed  or  slightly  lobed,  coarse  and  downy  on  both  sides.  Male 
catkins  drooping,  \\  to  2 inches  long  ; the  females  resembling  small  leaf- 
buds,  with  shortly  protruding,  red  stigmas.  After  flowering  the  minute 
inner  bracts  enlarge  very  rapidly,  so  as  to  form  the  leafy  involucre  com- 
monly called  the  hush  of  the  nut. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  early  spring, 
before  the  leaves  are  out. 


YI.  BEECH.  EAGtUS. 

Flowers  monoecious,  the  males  in  globular,  pendulous  catkins  ; the  scales 
small,  and  falling  00“  very  early.  Perianth  campanulate,  shortly  stalked,  4- 
to  6-lobed  (formed  of  the  inner  scales  under  each  catkin-scale),  containing 
8 to  12  stamens,  with  long  protruding  filaments  and  small  anthers.  Female 
catkins  globular,  almost  sessile,  the  scales  linear,  with  numerous,  closely 
packed,  filiform  inner  scales,  all  empty  except  the  uppermost,  and  forming 
an  involucre  round  2 or  3 flowers,  sessile  in  the  centre  of  the  catkin.  Pe- 
rianth combined  with  the  ovary  at  its  base,  bordered  by  4 or  5 short  lobes. 
Ovary  3-celled,  with  2 pendulous  ovules  in  each  cell.  Styles  3.  Nuts  2 
or  3,  enclosed  in  a hard,  prickly  involucre,  composed  of  the  combined  outer 
and  inner  scales  of  the  catkin,  and  opening  in  4 valves. 

Besides  the  single  northern  genus,  the  species  comprises  several  from 
Antarctic  America. 

1.  Common  Beech.  Fagus  sylvatica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1846.) 

A tall  tree,  with  a straight,  smooth  trunk,  and  large,  dense  head.  Leaves 
shortly  stalked,  ovate,  entire  or  obscurely  toothed,  silky  when  young,  gla- 
brous when  full-grown.  Catkins  or  flower-heads  softly  silky-hairy,  the  males 
4 to  6 lines  diameter,  on  slender,  drooping  peduneles  1 to  1^  inehes  long, 
consisting  of  about  a dozen  flowers.  Female  catkins  nearly  as  large,  but 
on  a very  short,  erect  peduncle.  Fruiting  catkin  about  f inch  diameter  ; 
the  prickles  rather  soft  and  silky,  containing  2 or  3 triangular  nuts,  com- 
monly called  mast. 

In  temperate  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward 
into  southern  Scandinavia,  becoming  rather  a mountain  plant  in  southern 
Europe.  Extensively  planted  in  Britain,  establishing  itself  readily  as  a na- 
turalized tree,  and  believed  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  the  flatter  districts  of 
England.  FI.  spring. 


YII.  OAK.  QUERCUS. 

Flowers  monoecious,  the  males  in  slender,  pendulous  catkins  or  spikes, 
usually  interrupted,  without  any  or  with  only  very  small  catkin- scales. 
Stamens  6 to  12,  with  slender  filaments,  surrounded  by  about  as  many  nar- 
row scales,  sometimes  united  into  an  irregular  perianth.  Female  flowers 
solitary  or  clustered,  each  one  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  small  imbri- 
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cated  scales.  Perianth  adherent  to  the  ovary  at  its  base,  with  a short,  toothed 
border.  Ovary  3-celled,  with  2 pendulous  ovules  in  eaeh  cell.  Style  3- 
lobed.  Nut  or  acorn  oblong,  ovoid,  or  globular,  protruding  from  a woody 
cup  or  involucre  formed  by  the  enlarged  scales. 

A very  numerous  genus,  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nortliern 
hemisphere,  excepting  the  extreme  north,  but  only  penetrating  into  the 
tropics  along  the  chain  of  the  Andes  or  in  the  Moluccas.  Many  exotic 
species  have  evergreen  or  entire  leaves,  or  are  mere  shrubs,  but  are  all  readily 
recognized  by  the  fruit,  in  which  the  involucre  never  so  completely  encloses  the 
nut  as  in  the  Chestnut  and  Beech.  Among  the  most  frequent  in  our  planta- 
tions may  be  mentioned  the  evergreen  or  Ilex  O.  (Q.  Ilex),  from  southern 
Europe,  the  TurTcey  or  moss-cupped  0.  {Q.  Cerris),  from  south-eastern 
Europe,  the  red  O.  (Q.  rubra),  and  some  others,  from  North  America, 

1.  British  Oak.  Quercus  Bobur,  Linn. 

A stately  tree,  the  longest-lived  among  the  natives  of  our  islands.  Leaves 
deciduous,  although  in  some  varieties  they  will  remain  through  a great  part 
of  the  winter,  usually  obovate  or  oblong,  irregularly  sinuate  or  almost  pin- 
natifid;  the  lobes  usually  obtuse,  glabrous  or  (rarely  in  Britain)  downy  un- 
derneath. Cup  very  much  shorter  than  the  acorn,  with  short,  obtuse, 
closely  imbricated,  often  scarcely  distinct  scales. 

Extends  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north,  penetrating 
along  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus  a considerable  way  into  central  Asia, 
although  further  north  it  does  not  cross  the  Ural.  FI.  spring,  as  the  leaves 
are  coming  out.  It  varies  considerably  in  foliage  and  inflorescence,  and 
throughout  its  range  two  remarkable  forms  appear  so  definite  and  usually 
so  permanent  that  many  of  the  most  acute  botanists  regard  them  as  distinct 
species.  The  question  of  their  specific  identity  has  been  much  discussed, 
but  the  arguments  adduced  on  each  side  are  too  long  to  be  here  entered  into, 
nor  are  they  absolutely  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  view  here  adopted,  which 
is  nevertheless  the  result  of  a close  investigation,  carried  on  for  many  years 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  following  are  the  two  British  races  : — 

a.  Fedunculate  British  0.  (Q.  Bobur  pedunculata,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1342.) 
Leaves  sessile  or  shortly  stalked.  Fruits  either  clustered  or  spiked,  above 
the  middle  of  a peduncle  varying  from  1 to  5 or  even  6 inches  long.  The 
commonest  Oak  over  the  greater  part  of  England  and  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  hilly  parts  of  the  west  and  north  it  is  less  abundant  and  less 
constant  in  its  characters,  and  sometimes  wholly  wanting. 

b.  Sessile  British  O.  (Q.  Bobur  sessilijlora,  Eng.  Boh  t.  1845.)  Leaves 
on  footstalks  varying  from  ^ to  1 inch  long.  Fruits  solitary  or  clustered, 
cither  closely  sessile  on  the  branch  or  borne  on  a short  peduncle,  very  rarely 
attaining  an  inch.  Frequeiitly  scattered  in  woods  of  the  pedunculate 
variety,  and  then  pretty  constant  in  its  characters,  rarely  constituting  the 
mass  of  oak-woods  in  the  lower  parts  of  Britain,  but  in  North  Wales  and 
the  hilly  parts  of  northern  England  it  is  the  commonest  of  the  two,  and 
very  much  more  variable. 


VIII.  WILBOW.  SALIX. 

Leaves  variable,  but  not  triangular  nor  rhomboidal.  Stipules  often  very 
conspicuous,  but  sometimes  small  or  deficient  on  other  branches  of  the  same 
plant.  Flowers  dioecious,  in  cylindrical,  usually  silky-hairy  catkins,  with 
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small,  entire  scales.  Stamens  in  the  males  2,  rarely  3,  5,  or  even  more,  or 
united  into  one,  with  slender  filaments  and  small  anthers,  and  a gland-like 
scale  either  between  the  stamens  and  the  axis,  or  more  rarely  between  the 
stamens  and  the  catkin-scale,  or  two  scales,  one  on  each  side,  but  no 
perianth.  Female  flowers  solitary  under  each  scale,  with  a gland-hke  inner 
scale  between  the  ovary  and  the  axis.  Ovary  conical,  sessile  or  stalked, 
one-celled,  with  several  ovules  inserted  on  2 short  parietal  placentas.  Style 
forked,  each  lobe  entire  or  shortly  2-lobed.  Fruit  a conical  capsule,  open- 
ing in  2 valves.  Seeds  several,  minute,  with  a tuft  of  long,  white,  silky 
hairs. 

A vast  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  world,  but  particularly  abundant  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  from  the  tropics  to  the  Arctic  zone,  ascending 
high  upon  alpine  summits,  and  in  low  countries  chiefly  inhabiting  wet  or 
sandy  situations.  The  great  variations  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  of  many 
species,  and  the  difficulty  of  matching  the  male  and  female  specimens,. or 
the  young  and  old  leaves  of  those  species  which  flower  before  the  leaves  are 
out,  have  produced  a multiphcation  of  supposed  species,  and  a confusion  in 
their  distinction,  beyond  all  precedent.  The  following  fifteen  are  all  that 
appear  to  be  truly  distinct  among  the  British  ones;  at  the  same  time, 
reliable  observations  are  wanting  on  the  degree  of  variation  of  particular 
characters,  especially  amongst  the  mountain  species,  and  it  is  certain  that 
apparently  intermediate  forms  between  very  dissimilar  species  are  not  un- 
frequent in  herbaria.  These  are  in  some  cases  taken  from  trees  or  shrubs 
much  altered  by  ciiltivation,  in  others  they  may  be,  as  asserted  by  several 
recent  observers,  natural  hybrids  ; in  neither  case  can  they  be  considered  as 
botanical  species. 

Male  catkins  sessile.  Females  sessile  or  on  very  short  peduncles, 
with  or  without  leafy  bracts. 

Stamen  1 under  each  scale,  entire  or  forked.  Leaves  narrow, 

glabrous  or  whitish  underneath.  Anthers  usually  purple  . 5.  Furple  W. 

Stamens  2,  distinct.  Anthers  usually  yeUow. 

Leaves  very  silky  and  white,  at  least  imderneath. 

Stems  erect,  twiggy.  Leaves  long,  lanceolate  or  linear  . . 6.  Osier  W. 

Stems  creeping  underground.  Leaves  small,  ovate,  oblong 

or  lanceolate 10.  Creeping  W. 

Leaves  glabrous,  downy  or  cottony. 

Leaves  wrinkled,  usually  with  a short,  crisp  or  cottony 
down,  especially  underneath.  Capsules  pedicellate. 

Male  catkins  very  silky,  oblong.  Capsules  3 to  4 lines 


long.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong 7.  Sallow  W. 

Male  catkins  cylindrical,  rather  silky.  Capsules  2 to  3 

lines  long.  Leaves  mostly  obovate 8.  Mound-eared  W. 

Leaves  not  wrinkled,  glabrous  or  downy  when  young.  Cat- 
kins rather  slender.  Capsules  pedicellate 9.  Tea-leaved  W, 

Leaves  not  wrinkled,  downy  or  wooUy,  quite  entire.  Cat- 


kins dense  and  very  silky-hairy.  Capsules  sessile. 

Catkins  silky,  white.  Capsules  about  2 lines  long  . . . 11.  Downy  W. 

Catkins  golden-yellow.  Capsules  about  3 lines  long  . . 12.  Woolly  W. 

Male  and  female  catkins  on  short,  leafy  shoots. 

Trees  or  tall  shrubs. 

Stamens  about  5.  Leaves  dark-green  and  shining  ....  1.  Bay  W. 
Stamens  3.  Leaves  green  above,  white  underneath  ....  4.  Almond  W. 
Stamens  2. 

Leaves  ashy-grey  or  silky -white.  Capsules  nearly  sessile  . 3.  Common  W. 

Leaves  green  or  glabrous.  Capsules  pedicellate  ...  2.  Crack  W. 
Low,  spreading  or  prostrate,  or  creeping  shrubs. 

Catkins  at  the  end  of  short,  leafy  shoots,  without  buds. 

Stems  procumbent,  ascending,  or  forming  low  bushes. 

Leaves  slightly  toothed.  Male  catkins  nearly  sessile.  Cap- 
sules pedicellate 9.  Tea-leaved  W. 
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Leaves  finely  toothed.  All  the  catkins  on  leafy  stalks.  Cap- 
sules almost  sessile  . 13.  Wliortle  W. 

Catkins  on  short  peduncles,  at  the  last  leaf  of  a branch, 

•with  a bud  in  the  angle.  Stems  prostrate  or  creeping. 

Leaves  entire,  wrinkled,  white  underneath 14.  Meticulate  W. 

Leaves  finely  toothed,  not  wrinkled,  green  on  both  sides  . 15.  Dwarf  TV. 


The  well-known  weeping  W.  (S.  hahylonica^  is  of  Asiatic  origin.  The 
S.  daphnoides,  from  continental  Europe,  with  the  male  catkins  hke  those  of 
the  Sallow  W.,  but  with  lanceolate,  pointed,  green  or  glaucous  leaves,  is  oc- 
casionally planted,  and  has  been  seen  apparently  wild,  near  Cleveland  in 
Yorkshire;  and  some  other  Continental  or  North  American  species  have 
been  described  as  British  from  planted  specimens.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
British  species  are  said  to  be  also  natives  of  North  America. 

1.  Bay  ^^illow.  Salix  pentandra,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1805.) 

A shrub  or  small  tree,  from  6 to  20  feet  high,  glabrous  or  rarely  slightly 
silky  on  the  young  shoots,  the  twigs  green  or  yellow.  Leaves  broadly  lan- 
ceolate or  oblong,  pointed,  finely  toothed,  thicker  and  more  smooth  and 
shining  than  in  any  other  species.  Catkins  cylindrical  and  loose,  on  short, 
lateral,  leafy  shoots;  the  males  to  2 inches  long,  less  haii’y  than  in  most 
species.  Stamens  usually  5 but  sometimes  more,  and  there  are  almost 
always  2 or  even  more  entire  or  divided  gland-like  scales  at  their  base. 
Ovaries  glabrous,  nearly  sessile  or  stalked.  Capsules  2 to  3 lines  long,  of  a . 
yellowish  green. 

In  damp,  open  woods,  and  along  streams,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  ex- 
tending all  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Bri- 
tain, chiefly  in  northern  England,  southern  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  FI. 
spring^  rather  late. 

2.  Crack  TVillow.  Salix  fragilis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1807,  S.  Russeliana,  t.  1808,  S.  decipiens,  t.  1937.) 

Very  near  the  common  W.,  but  usually  a more  bushy  though  equally 
large  tree,  and  the  foliage  green  and  glabrous,  or  very  slightly  silky  when 
young ; the  catkins  are  rather  longer  and  looser,  the  flowers  larger,  the  cap- 
sules more  distinctly  pedicellate  and  mueh  more  tapering  at  the  top. 

Widely  distributed,  like  the  common  JF.,  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
and  extensively  cultivated,  with  nearly  the  same  geographical  limits.  In 
Britain,  beheved  to  be  indigenous  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scot- 
land. FI.  spring. 

3.  Common  TVillow.  Salix  alba,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2430.  S.  ccerulea,  t.  2431.) 

A tree  of  considerable  height,  the  foliage  of  an  ashy-grey  or  whitish 
colour ; the  young  twigs  green,  purplish,  or  bright  yellow.  Leaves  mostly 
narrow-lanceolate,  pointed  and  toothed,  but  not  so  finely  as  in  the  Fag  TF., 
and  when  young  silky-white  on  both  sides,  or  at  least  underneath,  often 
glabrous  when  old  but  never  of  a bright  green.  Catkins  cylindrical  and 
loose,  on  short,  lateral,  leafy  shoots.  Stamens  always  2,  usually  with  2 
glandular  scales.  Capsule  glabrous,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  shortly  tapering  at 
the  top. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  hedgerows,  in  marshes,  along  streams,  etc., 
throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  exten- 
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Bively  planted.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  sprang.  The  golden  Osier  (S.  vi- 
tellina,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1389)  is  a variety  of  tins  tree,  -wiili  bright -yellow 
branches,  cultivated  as  an  Osier. 

4.  Almond  TVillow.  Salix  amygdalina,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1936,  S.  triandra,  t.  1435,  S.  lanceolata,  t.  1436.) 

A moderate-sized  tree,  often  flowering  as  a slirub.  Leaves  rather  narrow, 
lanceolate,  either  paler  or  more  frequently  nearly  white  underneath,  but  not 
silky.  Catkins  cylindrical  and  loose,  on  very  short,  leafy  shoots,  like  those 
of  the  common  W.,  but  in  the  males  there  are  always  3 stamens  under  each 
scale,  and  in  the  females  the  scales  are  more  persistent,  remaining  often  till  / 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  Capsules  seldom  2 lines  long,  glabrous,  usually  pedicellate, 
and  but  little  tapering  at  the  top. 

In  moist  or  marsliy  places,  in  hedges,  etc.,  all  over  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  much  cultivated  for  basket-making. 
Erequent  in  some  parts  of  southern  England  and  Ireland.  FI.  spring. 

5.  Purple  IVillow.  Salix  purpurea,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1388,  8.  Helix,  1. 1343,  S.  Forhyana,  t.  1344,  S.  ruhra,  1. 1145, 

S.  Lambertiana,  t.  1359.) 

A shrub,  decumbent  at  the  base,  or  a smaU  tree  ; the  branches  twiggy, 
glabrous,  yellow,  green,  or  purple.  Leaves  usually  long  and  narrow,  varying 
to  oblong,  green  and  glabrous  above,  usually  whitish  or  slightly  silky  under- 
neath. Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves,  the  males  at  least  closely  sessile 
along  the  twigs,  with  only  very  small  bracts  at  the  base,  narrow-cylindrical 
but  closely  packed,  seldom  an  inch  long  when  in  flower,  shortly  silky  ; the 
scales  short,  obtuse,  and  tipped  with  purple.  Stamens  united  into  an 
entire  filament  with  a double  anther,  or  the  filament  forked,  with  an  anther 
on  each  branch.  Capsules  cottony-white,  1 to  1|-  lines  long,  usually  ses- 
sile, and  very  obtuse.  The  female  catkins,  especially  when  in  fruit,  are 
sometimes  shortly  stalked,  with  a few  leafy  bracts  at  their  base. 

In  marshy  places,  and  on  river-banks,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe, 
extending  across  Bussian  Asia,  and  northwards  to  southern  Scandinavia ; 
some  varieties  cultivated  as  Osiers.  Sjjread  over  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland.  FI.  early  spring.  The  broader-leaved  varieties,  com- 
monly designated  as  8.  purpurea  or  8.  Helix,  appear  to  be  the  most  common, 
the  narrower-leaved  8.  rubra  chiefly  cultivated. 

6.  Osier  "Willow.  Salix  viminalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1898,  8.  stipularis,  t.  1214.  Common  Osier  ) 

A shrub,  with  long,  twiggy  branches,  usually  slightly  downy,  sometimes 
growing  into  a small  tree.  Ijcaves  long  and  narrow,  often  4 or  5 inches,  of 
a silvery  white  underneath,  with  the  silky  down  more  copious  than  in  any 
other  long-leaved  species.  Catkins  cylindrical,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  with  a 
few  bracts  at  the  base,  an  inch  long  or  rather  more,  with  rather  long,  silky 
hairs.  Stamens  2,  as  in  all  the  following  species.  Capsules  downy,  about  2 
lines  long,  tapering  towards  the  top. 

In  wet  places,  along  stream.s,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north,  and  the  most  commonly  cultivated  Osier.  Fre- 
quent in  Britain.  FI.  spring.  The  8.  8mithiana,  Willd.  {8.  mollissim,a, 
Eng.  Bot.  1. 1509),  is  a rather  broader-leaved  variety,  with  the  capsules  more 
distinctly  pedicellate. 
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7.  Sallow  "Willow.  Salix  Caprea^  Linn, 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1488,  S.  sphacelata,  t.  2333,  S.  cinerea,  t.  1897,  8.  aquatica^ 

t.  1437,  8.  olecefolia,  t.  1402,  and  probably  S.  acuminata^  t.  1434.  Com- 
mon 8allow.) 

A tall  shrub  or  bushy  tree.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  often  rather  large, 
seldom  tapering  at  the  top,  either  narrowed,  rounded,  or  broadly  cordate  at 
the  base,  usually  of  a greyish  green,  more  or  less  wrinkled,  and  whitish 
underneath  with  a short  crisped  down  not  silky,  entire  or  toothed,  espe- 
cially when  old.  Stipules  usually  conspicuous,  broad  and  oblique.  Catkins 
sessile,  the  males  usually  closely  so,  with  a few  broad,  scale-like  bracts  at 
the  base,  oblong-cyli]idrical,  an  inch  long  or  rather  more,  and  very  silky- 
hairy  ; the  females  not  quite  so  close ; the  bracts  often  more  leafy,  and  when 
in  fruit  2 inches  long  or  more.  Capsules  downy- white,  pedicellate,  3 or  4 
lines  long,  tapering  into  a long  beak. 

In  woods,  thickets,  and  hedges,  along  streams,  etc.,  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  early 
sjpring.  It  varies  very  much  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  leaves,  the 
amount  of  down,  etc.,  but  generally  distinguished  from  all  the  preceding 
species  by  the  cottony,  not  silky,  down,  and  wrinkled  leaves,  from  most  of 
the  following  by  its  larger  size.  The  grey  8allow  {S.  cinerea^  Linn.)  is 
distinguished  by  some  as  being  more  downy,  by  others  as  less  so,  with  the 
leaves  usually  smaller,  and  the  catkins  not  quite  so  thick  and  silky. 

8.  Hound-eared  "V^Tillow.  Salix  aurita^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1487.) 

Allied  to  the  8allow  W.  and  perhaps  a variety,  but  more  bushy ; the 
leaves  smaller,  usually  obovate,  about  an  inch  long,  but  varying  from  orbi- 
cular to  oblong,  and  then  often  2 inches  long  ; they  are  also  more  wrinkled 
than  in  the  Sallow^  waved  on  the  edges,  grey  and  downy,  especially  on  the 
under  side  ; the  stipules  very  conspicuous.  Male  catkins  closely  sessile  but 
much  smaller  than  in  the  8allow,  and  the  silky  hairs  less  prominent ; the 
females  about  half  an  inch  long  when  in  flower,  an  inch  when  in  fruit,  on  a 
short  stalk,  with  small  leafy  bracts.  Capsules  pedicellate,  2 to  3 lines  long, 
tapering  at  the  top. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Arctic  regions.  Common  in  Britain.  FL  early  spring. 

9.  Tea-leaved  "Willow.  Salix  phylicifolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1146,  1213?,  1390,  1403,  1404,  1958,  2186,  2342,  2343,  and 

2344.) 

A bushy  shrub,  very  variable  in  its  foliage,  some  of  the  larger  forms  com- 
ing very  near  the  8allow,  whilst  the  smaller  ones  appear  to  pass  gradually 
into  the  whortle  W.  Young  shoots  and  leaves  often  downy,  when  old 
usually  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate-oblong  or  rarely  lanceolate,  usually  1 to  2 
inches  long,  and  pointed,  not  wrinkled,  but  the  veins  rather  prominent 
above,  often  toothed  at  the  edge,  and  glaucous  or  whitish  underneath,  but 
not  closely  silky.  Catkins  more  slender  and  less  silky  than  in  the  Sallow ; 
the  males  nearly  sessile,  with  a few  broad,  or  sometimes  leafy,  bracts  at  tlie 
base  ; the  females  more  stalked,  with  the  bracts  more  leafy,  usually  under 
an  inch  long  when  in  flower,  1 to  2 inches  when  in  fruit.  Capsules  sliortly 
stalked,  glabrous  or  silky  or  cottony-white,  2 to  near  3 lines  long  when 
ripe. 
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In  woods,  thickets,  and  waste  places,  near  streams,  in  northern  and  Arctic 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the  mountain  districts  of  central  and  southern 
Europe.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  northern  England,  in  Scotland,  and  probably 
in  Ireland.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer.  Among  the  numerous  varieties 
published  as  species,  often  from  specimens  transplanted  from  their  native 
stations  and  altered  by  cultivation,  two  forms  are  generally  recognized  as 
distinct  types,  8.  nigricans.,  which  always  turns  black  in  drying  and  is  usually 
larger,  and  8.  phylicifolia,  which  preserves  its  colour  better  and  has  usually 
a smaller  and  neater  foliage. 

10.  Creeping  'W^illow.  Salix  repens,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  183,  8.  argentea,  t.  1364,  8.  arhuscula,  t.  1366,  S.  prostrata, 

t.  1959,  S.fusca,  t.  1960,  S.  parvifolia,  t.  1961,  8.  adscendens,  t.  1962. 

A low,  straggling  shrub  ; the  stems  creeping  extensively  underground 
and  rooting  at  the  base,  ascending  to  the  height  of  about  a foot  or  more, 
erect  and  taller  when  cultivated  in  rich  soils  ; the  foliage  and  young  shoots 
more  or  less  densely  silky-white.  Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  under  an 
inch  long,  rarely  shortly  ovate,  or  in  luxuriant  shoots  narrow-oblong,  1^ 
inches  long,  usually  entire  or  nearly  so,  and  silky  on  both  sides.  Catkins 
cylindrical,  usually  about  6 lines  long,  and  sessile  when  in  flower,  with  a few 
leafy  bracts  at  the  base  ; when  in  fruit  the  peduncle  lengthens,  and  the 
catkin  often  attains  an  inch.  Capsules  pedicellate,  usually  silky,  seldom 
2 lines  long. 

On  heaths,  moors,  and  sandy  places,  in  Arctic,  northern,  and  central  Eu- 
rope, and  Russian  Asia,  more  rare  in  southern  Europe.  Common  in 
Britain.  FI.  spring.  Varieties  rather  less  creeping,  with  the  leaves  some- 
what wrinkled,  and  the  white  down  rather  more  cottony,  distinguished 
under  the  names  of  8.  ambigua  or  8.  versifolia,  showing  in  some  respects 
a connection  between  the  round-eared  W.  and  the  creeping  W.,  are  as- 
serted by  German  botanists  to  be  accidental  hybrids  between  those  two 
species. 

11.  Downy  TVillow.  Salix  liapponnm,  Linn. 

{8.  arenaria,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1809,  8.  glauca,  t.  1810,  8.  8tuartiana,  t.  2586.) 

A spreading,  much  branched  shrub,  usually  low  and  scrubby,  sometimes 
attaining  2 or  3 feet  or  even  more  when  it  descends  into  rich  valleys.  Leaves 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  pointed,  and  entire,  covered  on  both  sides  with  a white 
cottony  down,  or,  when  old,  becoming  nearly  glabrous  above.  Catkins 
closely  sessile,  with  a few  deciduous  bracts  at  their  base ; when  in  flower 
about  an  inch  long,  thick,  with  long,  dense,  silky  hairs  ; when  in  fruit 
lengthening  to  1|  or  2 inches.  Capsules  sessile,  cottony,  about  2 hues 
long. 

In  mountain  pastures,  and  wet,  bushy  places,  in  northern  and  Arctic 
Europe,  and  Asia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  central  Europe.  In  Britain, 
only  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer.  It  varies  much  in  sta- 
ture and  the  size  of  the  leaves,  but  is  always  distinguished  from  the  creep- 
ing W.  by  the  stem  not  creeping  underground,  and  the  much  larger  catkins, 
more  like  those  of  the  Fallow  W.,  and  from  the  latter  species  by  the  entu’e 
leaves  and  sessile  capsules. 

12.  "Woolly  W'illow.  Salix  lanata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2624.) 

A stout,  much  branched  shrub,  attaining  about  2 feet  in  height,  allied  to 
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the  downy  W.,  but  the  leaves  are  usually  ovate,  covered  on  both  sides  with 
a thick,  soft,  silky  wool,  and  the  catkins  longer,  clothed  with  dense,  long, 
silky  hairs,  of  a fine  golden-yellow ; when  in  fruit  they  attain  near  3 inches 
in  length.  Capsules  sessile,  cottony,  tapering  at  the  top,  more  than  3 lines 
long. 

A high  northern  and  Arctic  species,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Very 
local  in  Britain,  and  only  in  a few  rocky  glens  in  the  eastern  Girampians  in 
Scotland.  FI.  early  summer. 

13.  'WTaortle  W'illow.  Salix  1x13^1' sinites,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  1360,  8.  procumbens^  Suppl.  t.  2753.) 

A low,  scraggy,  much  branched  shrub,  sometimes  closely  procumbent, 
though  not  creeping  underground,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  a foot 
or  more.  Leaves  small,  orbicular,  ovate  01;,  lanceolate,  bright  green,  with 
prominent  veins,  and  finely  toothed ; usually  with  long,  silky  hairs  when 
young,  becoming  glabrous  when  old.  Catkins  loosely  cylindrical,^  to  1 inch 
long  in  flower,  to  2 inches  when  in  fruit,  always  borne  on  short,  leafy 
shoots  or  peduncles.  Capsules  nearly  sessile,  about  2 hues  long,  more  or 
less  hairy. 

In  the  mountains  of  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  and  at  con- 
siderable elevations  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  In  Britain,  only  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands.  FI.  early  summer.  Under  the  name  of  8.  arhuscula  the 
British  Floras  include  the  plants  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1361,  1362,  1363, 
and  2341,  which  appear  to  be  either  varieties  of  the  whortle  JF.,  of  rather 
larger  growth,  with  short  peduncles  to  the  catkins,  and  the  leaves  rather 
glaucous  underneath,  or  perhaps  in  some  instances  smafi-leared  varieties  of 
the  tea-leaved  W.,  showing  in  their  more  toothed  leaves-  and  more  leafy 
peduncles  an  approach  to  the  whortle  W. 

14.  Reticulate  ‘Willow.  Salix  reticulata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1908.) 

A prostrate,  much  branched  shrub,  often  spreading  to  a considerable 
extent,  but  not  rising  above  5 or  6 inches  from  the  ground ; the  branches 
glabrous  or  hairy  when  young.  Leaves  obovate  or  orbicular,  quite  entire, 
f to  1 inch  long  and  broad,  green,  glabrous,  and  much  wrinkled  above, 
white  underneath.  Catkins  on  rather  long,  leafless  peduncles,  at  the  ends  of 
short  branches,  opposite  to  the  last  leaf ; both  males  and  females  cylindrical, 

to  1 inch  long,  shortly  downy  but  not  silky-hairy.  Capsules  cottony, 
about  1|  lines  long. 

In  the  mountains  of  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and 
at  considerable  elevations  in  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia.  In  Britain,  probably  confined  to  the  Scotch  Highlands. 
FI.  summer. 


15.  Dwarf  Willow.  Salix  herbacea,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1907.) 

The  smallest  of  British  shrubs,  the  half-underground  stems  creeping  and 
rooting  sometimes  to  a considerable  extent,  the  branches  seldom  rising 
above  2 inches  from  the  ground.  Leaves  obovate  or  orbicular,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  finely  crenated,  green,  glabrous,  and  veined  like  those  of  the 
whortle  W.,  or  sometimes  slightly  silky-hairy  when  young.  Catkins  very 
small,  ovoid,  and  few-flowered,  on  very  short,  leafless  peduncles,  or  almost 
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sessile,  opposite  the  last  leaf  of  the  young  shoots.  In  fruit  they  sometimes 
attain  half  an  inch.  Capsules  nearly  glabrous,  full  2 lines  long. 

In  alpine  pastures,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Common  at  high  elevations  in  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land, extending  into  northern  England,  North  Wales,  and  northern  Ireland. 
FI.  summer. 


IX.  POPLAR.  POPULUS. 

Leaves  usually  broadly  triangular  or  nearly  orbicular,  on  slender  stalks ; 
the  scales  of  the  leaf-buds  often  covered  vrith  a resinous  varnish.  Catkins 
cylindrical,  usually  silky-hairy,  the  scales  irregularly  toothed  or  lobed  at 
the  top.  Perianth  (or  inner  united  scales)  a small,  flat,  oblique  cup. 
Stamens  in  the  males  from  about  8 to  near  30,  with  slender  filaments  and 
small  anthers.  Ovary  in  the  females  1-celled,  with  several  ovules  inserted 
on  short,  parietal  placentas.  Styles  2,  with  deeply  forked  stigmas.  Emit 
a capsule,  opening  in  2 valves.  Seeds  several,  minute,  with  a tuft  of  long, 
silky  hairs. 

A small  genus,  confined  to  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, very  near  the  Willows  in  flowers  and  fruit,  but  distinct  in  habit 
and  foliage,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  apparent  perianth. 

Under  side  of  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  very  white  and  cottony  . . 1.  White  P. 
Under  side  of  the  leaves  green  and  glabrous. 

Leaves  ovate-triangular,  tapering  at  the  top,  with  small,  regular  teeth  3,  Black  P. 

Leaves  small,  orbicular  or  rhomboidal,  irregularly  and  rather  coarsely 

toothed 2.  Aspen  P. 

The  TacamaJiac  or  balsam  P.  {P.  balsamiferd) , the  Carolina  P.  (P.  an- 
gulata),  and  some  other  North  American  species,  are  to  be  met  with  in  our 
plantations. 

1.  "WTiite  Poplar.  Populus  alba,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1618.  Ahele.) 

A tall  and  handsome  tree,  with  a light-grey  or  ash-coloured  bark,  the 
young  shoots,  as  well  as  the  under  side  of  the  full-grown  leaves,  covered  with 
a close,  very  white  cotton.  Leaves  orbicular  or  very  broadly  ovate,  irre- 
gularly sinuate  or  shortly  lobed,  more  or  less  cordate  at  the  base.  Catkins 
sessile,  about  2 inches  long,  the  membranous  scales  jagged  at  the  top,  very 
deciduous,  hairy  in  the  males,  less  so  in  the  females.  Stamens  usually  about 
8.  Lobes  of  the  stigmas  linear. 

Along  streams,  and  in  open,  moist  woods,  dispersed  over  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  temperate  Russian  Asia,  scarcely  extending  into  north- 
ern Germany.  In  Britain,  very  generally  planted,  and  probably  truly  indi- 
genous in  eastern  and  southern  England.  FI.  spring.  The  grey  P.  (P. 
canescens,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1619)  is  a variety  with  rather  smaller  leaves,  seldom 
lobed,  and  not  so  white. 

2.  Aspen  Poplar.  Populus  tremnla,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1909.  Aspen.) 

A smaller  tree  than  our  two  other  Poplars^  of  slower  growth,  the  branches 
more  slender.  Leaves  nearly  orbicular,  like  those  of  the  white  P.,  but 
smaller,  often  not  an  inch  broad,  less  deeply  toothed,  scarcely  cordate,  of  a 
thinner  texture,  without  any  white  cotton,  although  sometimes  very  pale 
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underneath;  the  leafstalks  particularly  slender,  so  that  the  blade  trembles 
with  the  slightest  motion  of  the  air.  Catkins  much  smaller  than  in  the 
white  P.,  the  scales  as  well  the  stigmas  more  deeply  divided.  Stamens 
usually  6 to  8. 

In  woods  and  forests,  throughout  Europe  and  E-ussian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  Britain,  apparently  more  frequent 
in  Scotland  than  in  England  or  Ireland.  FI.  early  sjpring. 

8.  Black  Poplar.  Populus  nigra^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1910.) 

A tall,  quick-growing  tree,  readily  assuming  a somewhat  pyramidal  form, 
quite  glabrous,  with  very  glutinous  buds.  Leaves  broadly  rhomboidal  or 
nearly  triangular,  tapering  at  the  top,  the  lower  angles  rounded,  the  edge 
crenated  or  serrated,  green  on  both  sides.  Catkins  loose,  about  2 inches 
long,  the  scales  hairy  only  at  the  tips.  Stamens  more  numerous  than  in 
the  Asyen  or  the  white  P.,  and  the  lobes  of  the  stigmas  shorter  and  broader. 

In  moist  places,  the  borders  of  streams,  etc.,  in  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope, and  the  more  temperate  portions  of  Russian  Asia.  In  northern  Europe 
it  has  been  much  planted,  and  is  now  common  in  Scandinavia  as  well  as  in 
Britain,  but  probably  not  truly  indigenous  even  in  southern  England.  FL 
early  spring.  The  well-known  Lombardy  P.  is  beheved  to  be  a cultivated 
variety  of  the  black  P.,  of  Eastern  origin. 


LXXIII.  THE  PINE  FAMILY.  COXIFEE.^. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  with  resinous  juice.  Leaves  stiff,  and 
in  the  European  genera  always  entire,  either  subulate  or  linear, 
or  short  and  scale-like.  Elowers  monoecious  or  dioecious,  in 
cylindrical  or  short  catkins,  with  closely-packed  scales,  or  the 
females  rarely  solitary.  Stamens  inserted  either  on  the  axis 
of  the  catkin  under  the  scales,  or  the  anther-cells  sessile  on 
the  inside  of  the  scales  themselves,  which  then  form  a part  of 
the  stamens.  Ovules  and  seeds  naked.,  that  is,  without  ovary, 
style,  or  pericarp,  either  inserted  under  the  catkin-scales  or 
solitary  and  quite  exposed. 

An  extensive  Order,  spread  over  the  whole  globe,  although  within  the 
tropics  chiefly  confined  to  mountainous  districts.  In  the  northern  hemi- 
s]3here  they  often  form  vast  forests,  and  include  the  loftiest  trees  known. 
Three  species  only  are  indigenous  to  Britain,  but  a large  number  of  exotic 
ones  are  generally  planted,  and  some  to  such  an  extent  as  now  to  cover  large 
tracts  of  country.  The  very  peculiar  structure  of  the  flowers  and  seeds  of 
this  and  the  adjoining  small  tropical  family  of  Cycadece,  lias  induced  many 
botanists  to  consider  them  as  a separate  class,  distinct  both  from  Dicotyle- 


dons and  Monocotyledons. 

Male  catkins  cylindrical,  with  2 anther-cells  to  each  scale.  Fruit  a dry 

cone,  with  2 winged  seeds  under  each  scale 1.  Pine. 

Male  catkins  small,  with  4 anther-ceUs  to  each  scale.  Fruit  small  and 

succulent,  containing  2 or  3 hard  seeds 2.  Juniper. 

Male  catkins  small,  with  3 to  8 anther-cells  to  each  of  the  upper  scales. 

Fruit  a single  seed,  half  immersed  in  a succulent  cup 3.  Yew. 

2 T 
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The  most  commonly  planted  Conifer s,x\oi  belonging  to  the  above  genera, 
are  species  of  Cypress,  resembling  Junipers  in  foliage  and  male  flowers, 
but  the  fruit  is  larger  and  woody,  with  numerous  small  seeds ; or  of  Thuia, 
very  near  Cypress,  but  with  flattened  branehes,  and  very  small,  ovate,  dry 
cones,  with  few  seeds  ; or  of  Taxodium,  with  deciduous  leaves,  and  a small 
cone  near  that  of  Cypress;  besides  the  Sequoias  of  California,  Cryptomeria 
from  Japan,  and  several  others  of  recent  introduetion  likely  to  become  eom- 
mon  in  our  plantations. 

I.  PINE.  PINUS. 

Trees,  with  linear  or  subulate  leaves.  Male  catkins  closely  imbricated, 
with  2 adnate  anther-cells  on  the  inside  of  each  scale  (at  least  apparently  so, 
for  in  fact  the  scale  is  the  connectivum  of  the  anther,  and  the  whole  catkin 
thus  consists  of  nothing  but  closely  imbricated  anthers).  Female  catkins 
short,  consisting  of  closely  imbricated  scales,  with  2 ovules  on  the  inside  of 
each;  i\\Q  foramen,  or  open  pore  at  the  top  of  the  ovule,  turned  downwards. 
Fruit  a cone,  consisting  of  more  or  less  hardened,  imbricated  scales,  each  one 
covering  2 winged  seeds. 

A large  genus,  constituting  the  great  mass  of  the  Conifers  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  scarcely  penetrating  into  the  tropics,  and  unknown  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

1.  Scotch  Pine.  Pinus  sylvestris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2460.  Common  Pine.  Norway  or  Riga  Pine  or  Fir. 

Scotch  Fir.) 

A tree  of  considerable  size ; the  main  trunk  simple  or  forked,  with  a red- 
dish bark,  and  a rather  dense  head,  but  less  so  than  in  many  other  species. 
Leaves  stiffly  subulate,  evergreen,  seldom  above  2 inches  long,  in  pairs,  sur- 
rounded by  short,  scarious  scales.  Cones  sessile,  ovoid,  conical,  recurved 
when  young ; the  scales  hard  and  woody,  much  thickened  upwards,  with  a 
short,  thick  point,  often  turned  backward  in  the  lower  scales  of  one  side  of 
the  cone,  but  generally  disappearing  as  the  cone  ripens.  Seeds  with  an 
obliquely  lanceolate,  obtuse  wing,  2 or  3 times  as  long  as  the  seed  itself. 

Widely  distributed  over  northern  and  central  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
chiefly  in  granitic  or  sandy  soils,  and  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe 
and  the  Caucasus.  Truly  indigenous  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  in 
former  times  in  Ireland;  extensively  planted  all  over  Britain,  and  quite 
naturalized  in  some  parts  of  southern  England.  FI.  spring. 

The  cultivated  species  of  this  genus  are  very  numerous,  belonging  to  the 
four  principal  sections,  considered  by  some  as  genera,  viz.  : — 1.  The  true 
Pines,  with  subulate  evergreen  leaves,  in  clusters  of  2 to  5,  and  hard  cones 
with  the  scales  usually  thickened  at  the  top,  including,  besides  the  Scotch  P., 
the  Pinaster  or  maritime  P.,  the  Weymouth  P.,  the  Roman  P.,  etc.  2.  The 
Spruce  Firs,  with  shorter,  somewhat  flattened  leaves,  arranged  singly  and 
often  in  two  opposite  ranks,  and  with  thin  scales  to  the  cones,  including  the 
common  or  Norway  Spruce,  now  almost  naturalized  in  Britain,  the  silver 
Spruce,  the  IlemlocTc  Spruce,  the  halm  of  Gilead  Fir,  the  Douglas  Pine,  etc. 
3.  The  Larch,  with  short,  fine,  deciduous  leaves,  in  dense  clusters,  and  small 
cones  with  thin  scales;  and  4.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  Deodara,  with 
short,  evergreen,  subulate  leaves,  clustered  as  in  the  Larches,  and  large, 
liard,  closely  packed  cones. 
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II.  JUNIPER.  JUNIPERUS. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  evergreen  leaves,  either  small  and  scale-like, 
or  spreading,  stiff,  and  pointed,  or  both  kinds  on  the  same  shrub,  Flowers 
usually  dioecious,  in  minute  axillary  catkins ; the  males  consisting  of  broad, 
shield-shaped  scales,  with  3 to  6 anther-cells  attached  to  their  lower  edge ; 
the  females  with  imbricated,  empty  scales  at  the  base,  and  3 to  6 fleshy 
ones  at  the  top,  coalescing  into  one,  and  enclosing  as  many  ovules,  with 
their  foramen  or  open  pore  turned  upwards.  Fruit  a small  berry,  formed 
by  the  succulent  scales,  enclosing  1 or  2 hard  seeds. 

A numerous  genus,  nearly  as  widely  spread  as  the  Pines  over  the  north- 
ern hemisphere. 

1.  Common  Juniper.  Juniperus  communis^  Linn. 

(Eng,  Bot.  t.  1100.) 

A much  branched,  evergreen  shrub,  sometimes  procumbent,  sometimes 
ascending  or  erect,  2,  3,  or  even  4 feet  high.  Leaves  in  whorls  of  3,  lineai', 
spreading,  ending  in  a prickly  point,  not  above  6 lines  long,  of  a bright 
green  underneath,  glaucous  and  concave  above.  Catkins  scarcely  above 
a line  long.  Berries  globular,  of  a dark  purple-blue,  the  size  of  a large 
pea. 

On  rather  dry,  barren  hills,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  northern  America.  Dispersed  over 
the  British  Isles,  but  more  common  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  FI. 
spring.  A dwarf  mountain  variety,  not  uncommon  in  Scotland,  with  a 
closely  procumbent  stem,  and  rather  shorter,  less  prickly  leaves,  has  been 
distinguished  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  J.  nana  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl. 
t.  2743). 

The  cultivated  species  include  the  American  red  or  pencil  Cedar  {J.  vir' 
giniana),  the  south  European  Savin  {J.  sahina)^  and  several  other  North 
American  and  Asiatic  species. 


III.  YEW.  TAXES. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  evergreen  linear  leaves.  Flowers  mostly  dioecious. 
Catkins  small,  with  empty,  imbricated  scales  at  the  base  ; the  males  termi- 
nating in  a cluster  of  stamens,  each  consisting  of  3 to  8 anther-cells,  under 
a shield-like  scale  or  connectivum  ; the  females  of  a single  erect  ovule,  with  a 
small  cup-shaped  disk  round  its  base.  Fruit  a hard  seed,  partly  imbedded 
in  a pulpy,  berry-like  cup. 

A small  genus,  extending  all  round  the  northern  hemisphere. 

1.  Common  Yew.  Taxus  baccata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  746.) 

A densely  branched,  dark,  evergreen  tree,  not  lofty,  but  attaining  a great 
age,  with  a thick  trunk  and  hard  wood.  Leaves  6 to  9 lines  long,  insexded 
aU  round  the  branches,  but  spreading  in  one  plane  in  two  opposite  ranks, 
convex  and  shining  on  the  upper  side.  Catkins  very  small,  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  Fruits,  though  small,  conspicuous  by  their  bright  red,  half- 
transparent, juicy  cups. 

Dispersed  over  central  Europe,  and  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe, 
extending  eastward  into  the  mountains  of  central  Asia,  and  northward  to 
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southern  Scandinavia.  Common  in  Britain,  having  been  much  planted 
in  earlier  times ; it  appears,  however,  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  Ihlly  dis- 
tricts in  England,  southern  Scotland,  and  northern  Ireland.  FI.  spring. 
The  Irish  or  Florence-  Court  Yew,  a shrub  with  erect  branches,  is  a garden 
variety  of  the  common  Y. 


Class  II.  MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

Stem  not  distinguisliable  into  pith,  wood,  and  bark,  but  con- 
sisting of  bundles  of  fibres,  irregularly  imbedded  in  cellular 
tissue,  with  a firmly  adherent  rind  outside.  Seeds  with  one 
cotyledon,  the  embryo  undivided,  the  young  stem  being  deve- 
loped from  a sheath-like  cavity  on  one  side. 

Besides  the  above  positive  characters.  Monocotyledons  may  be  generally 
known  by  their  simple,  entire,  alternate  or  radical  leaves,  with  simple 
parallel  veins,  the  base  usually  encircling  or  sheathing  the  stem  or  the  base 
of  the  next  leaf ; and  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  most  frequently  in  threes, 
the  calyx  and  corolla,  when  present,  being  generally  similar  in  appearance, 
forming  a single  perianth  of  six  parts.  In  several  families,  however,  the 
perianth  is  entirely  wanting,  or  reduced  to  a very  few  small  seales  ; in  the 
Arum  family,  in  Tamus,  and  Paris,  the  leaves  are  somewhat  netted-veined  ; 
and  in  some  Naiads,  and  in  Paris,  and  some  Convallarias,  they  are  oppo- 
site or  whorled. 


LXXIY.  THE  BULRUSH  FAMILY.  TYPHACE^. 

Reed-like  marsh  or  aquatic  herbs,  with  long,  linear  leaves. 
Flowers  monoecious,  in  dense  spikes  or  globular  clusters,  with- 
out any  perianth.  Ovary  tapering  into  a slender,  simple  style. 
Fruit  a small,  seed-like  nut,  with  a single  pendulous  seed. 
Embryo  straight,  in  a copious  albumen. 

A family  limited  to  the  two  British  genera. 


Flowers  in  long,  dense,  cylindrical  spikes 1.  Bttlhtjsh. 

Flowers  in  distinct  globular  heads . 2.  Spaeganittm. 


I.  BUliRUSH.  TYPHA. 

Flowers  in  a long,  very  dense,  cyhndrical  and  simple  spike,  terminating 
the  stem,  the  upper  part  consisting  of  stamens  only,  intermixed  with  hairs, 
the  lower  part  more  dense,  with  minute  ovaries,  surrounded  by  numerous 
hairs.  Nuts  very  small,  enveloped  in  a copious  down. 
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A small  genus,  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe. 

Male  flowers  close  above  the  females,  in  an  uninterrupted  spike  ....  1.  Great  B. 

Male  and  female  parts  of  the  spike  separated  by  a short  interval  without 

flowers 2.  Lesser  B, 

1.  Great  Bulrush.  Typha  latifolia^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Lot.  t.  1455.  Bulrush.  Cafs-tail.  Reedmace^  , ' - 

Eootstock  shortly  creeping,  with  erect,  reed-hke  stems,  3 to  6 feet  high. 
Leaves  very  long,  erect  and  linear,  sheathing  at  the  base,  but  flat  in  the 
greater  part  of  them  length.  Elowers  in  a continuous  spike,  often  more  than 
a foot  long,  the  upper  male  portion  rather  thieker  when  in  flower,  yellow  with 
the  very  numerous,  closely  packed,  linear  anthers  ; the  minute  ovaries  of 
the  lower  part  as  closely  packed,  and  enveloped  in  tufts  of  soft,  brownish 
hairs.  When  in  fruit,  the  upper  part  of  the  spike  is  a bare  stalk,  whilst 
the  lower  part  has  thickened  by  the  enlargement  of  the  nuts,  still  enveloped 
in  the  rusty  down. 

On  the  margins  of  ponds,  lakes,  and  watery  ditches,  nearly  aU  over  the 
globe,  except  the  extreme  north  and  south.  Abundant  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  southern  Scotland,  but  not  in  the  Highland  districts.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Lesser  Bulrush.  Typha  angustifolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Lot.  t.  1456.) 

Difiers  from  the  great  B.  chiefly  in  the  interruption  in  the  spike  be- 
tween the  male  and  the  female  flowers,  for  a space  varying  from  a few  lines 
to  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  also  usually  smaller,  with  narrower  and  stifier 
leaves,  more  concave  on  the  upper  side,  and  the  spikes  are  more  slender, 
but  all  these  characters  are  very  variable. 

Accompanies  the  great  B.  over  the  greater  part  of  its  area,  but  is  not 
quite  so  common,  and  scarcely  extends  so  far  north.  In  Britain,  probably 
confined  to  England  and  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


II.  SPARGANIUIVI.  SPAEOANIUM. 

Flowers  in  globular  heads,  placed  at  a distance  from  each  other  along 
the  summit  of  the  stem,  with  leaf-hke  bracts  under  the  lower  ones.  Upper 
heads  all  males,  consisting  of  stamens  with  minute  scales  irregularly  inter- 
posed ; the  lower  heads  larger,  all  females,  consisting  of  sessile  ovaries,  each 
one  surrounded  by  3 to  6 scales,  forming  an  irregular  perianth. 

A small  genus,  dispersed  over  the  northern  hemisphere  without  the 
tropics. 

Inflorescence  branched,  each  branch  bearing  more  than  one  head  . . 1.  Branched  S. 


Inflorescence  simple. 

Stem  and  leaves  erect 2.  Simple  S. 

Stem  weak.  Leaves  floating 3.  Floating  S. 


1.  Branched  Spar^anium.  Sparganium  ramosum,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  V44.  Bur-reed.^ 

Stems  erect,  simple  or  branched,  2 feet  high  or  more,  sheatlied  below  by 
the  long,  linear  leaves,  which  usually  far  surpass  the  inflorescences.  These 
form  a kind  of  panicle  at  the  summit  of  tlie  stem,  with  3 or  4 to  6 or  8 
simple  branches,  each  bearing  6 to  12  or  even  more  male  heads,  about  the 
size  of  a pea  tfll  the  stamens  expand,  when  they  are  about  4 lines  in  dia- 
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meter  ; the  lower  female  heads  are  full  6 lines  in  diameter,  glabrous,  with 
the  long,  linear  points  of  the  stigmas  very  prominent. 

On  the  margins  of  ponds,  lakes,  and  streams,  almost  all  over  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  and  a portion  of  North  America,  but  scarcely  reaching  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Extends  all  over  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Simple  Sparganium.  Sparganium  simplex,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  745.) 

Rather  smaller  than  the  hrancTied  /S'.,  with  narrow  leaves  ; the  flower- 
heads  much  fewer,  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other  along  the 
simple  summit  of  the  stem  ; all  sessile  except  the  lowest  female,  which  is 
often  on  a peduncle  of  1 to  2 inches.  Flowers  as  in  the  branched  S. 

In  similar  situations,  and  nearly  as  widely  distributed  as  the  branched  S., 
but  not  quite  so  common.  Not  unfrequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  but 
more  rare  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

3.  Pleating  Sparganium.  Sparganium  natans,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  273.  8.  minimum^  Bab.  Man.) 

An  aquatic  plant ; the  weak  stems  ascending  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
on  which  the  long,  narrow  leaves  float.  Flower-heads  very  few,  with  long, 
linear  bracts  ; the  2 or  3 lowest  ones  female,  and  usually  stalked.  Fruiting 
heads  smaller  than  in  the  two  last  species,  and  the  styles  or  points  to  the 
fruits  very  much  shorter. 

In  lakes  and  pools,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  ; 
and  in  the  high  mountain-ranges  of  southern  Em’ope  and  central  Asia. 
In  Britain,  more  frequent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  than  in  England.  FI. 
summer. 


LXXV.  THE  ARUM  FAMILY.  AROIDE^.. 

Herbs,  with  tbe  rootstock  often  tuberous  but  not  bulbous ; 
tbe  veins  of  the  leaves  sometimes  branched  or  even  netted, 
almost  as  in  'J)icotyledons.  Flowers  closely  packed  in  a dense 
spike,  called  with  a leaf-like  or  coloured  bract  at  the 

base,  called  a s^tha.  The  stamens  and  ovaries  either  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  spike  or  mixed  together,  without  any  peri- 
anth, or  separated  by  small  scales,  which  rarely  form  a small, 
regular  perianth.  Ovary  with  1 or  several  cells,  each  with  1 
or  more  ovules.  Fruit  a berry.  Seeds  with  or  rarely  without 
albumen. 

A considerable  family,  chiefly  from  the  tropical  and  warmer  parts  of  the 
globe,  where  many  acquire  a considerable  size,  or  climb  up  the  stems  of 
trees.  The  large  spatha  and  broad  leaves  are  at  once  characteristic  of  the 
majority  of  species ; a few  however  come  near  to  the  Bulrushes  in  habit, 
but  are  always  distinguished  by  their  succulent  fruit,  and  in  most  cases  by 
the  seeds,  or  at  least  the  ovules,  not  solitary. 


Leaves  broad.  Spatba  large 1.  Aettm. 

Leaves  and  spatba  long  and  linear.  Plant  reed-bke 2.  Acobus. 
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I.  ARUM.  ARUM. 

Spatha  large,  convolute  (the  edges  rolled  over  each  other)  at  the  base.  No 
perianth.  Pistils  or  female  flowers  at  the  base  of  the  spike.  Stamens  or 
male  flowers  above  them  ; the  club-shaped  summit  of  the  axis  without 
flowers.  Berry  with  1 or  very  few  seeds. 

A genus  sometimes  limited  to  a very  few  species,  from  Europe  and  tem- 
perate Asia,  sometimes  extended  so  as  to  comprehend  a large  portion  of  the 
AroidecBoi  the  northern  hemisphere  without  the  tropics. 

1.  Common  Arum.  Arum  maculatum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1298.  CucTcoo-pint.  Waice-rohin.  Lords-and-Ladies^ 

Rootstock  an  acrid,  white  tuber.  Leaves  on  long,  radical  footstalks, 
ovate-hastate ; the  lobes  of  the  base  straight  or  shortly  diverging,  of  a dark, 
shining  green,  sometimes  spotted  with  purple  or  marked  with  pale- whitish 
veins.  Spatha  6 to  8 inches  long,  obliquely  campanulate,  tapering  to  a point 
at  the  top,  the  convolute  part  contracted  above  the  base.  Spike  half  con- 
cealed in  the  spatha,  the  club-shaped  yellow  or  purplish  top  alone  appearing 
above  the  convolute  part.  Berries  bright  red,  in  a short  spike,  on  a naked 
peduncle,  the  leaves  and  spatha  having  died  away  before  they  are  ripe. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  under  hedges,  etc.,  chiefly  in  central  Europe,  from 
northern  Italy  and  Spain  to  southern  Scandinavia.  Frequent  in  England 
and  Ireland,  rare  in  southern  Scotland.  FI.  spring.  The  white-veined 
variety  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  been  mistaken  for  the  south  European 
A.  italicum. 


II.  ACORUS.  ACORUS. 

A single  species,  distinguished  as  a genus  by  the  leaf-like  spatha  not  en- 
closing the  spike,  and  by  the  numerous  hermaphrodite  flowers  consisting  of 
a perianth  of  6 short  scales,  6 stamens,  and  a 2-  or  3-celled  ovary,  all  closely 
packed  in  a dense,  cylindrical  spike. 

1.  Sweet  Acorus.  Acorus  calamus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  356.  Sweet  Flag.  Sweet  Sedge.) 

A highly  aromatic,  reed-like  plant,  with  a thick,  shortly  creeping  root- 
stock.  Leaves  linear  and  erect,  2 or  3 feet  long,  about  half  an  inch  broad. 
Flowering- stem  simple  and  erect,  the  long,  linear,  leaf-like  spatha  forming  a 
flattened  continuation,  with  the  spike  sessile  at  its  base  so  as  to  appear 
lateral ; it  is  cylindrical,  very  dense,  2 to  3 inehes  long,  of  a yellowish-green 
colour. 

On  the  edges  of  lakes  and  streams,  all  over  Europe,  except  the  extreme 
north  ; rare  in  the  most  western  States,  but  extends  all  across  Russian  and 
central  Asia  into  North  America.  In  Britain,  believed  to  be  indigenous 
only  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  but  has  been  introduced 
into  many  parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


LXXYI.  THE  DUCKWEED  FAMILY.  LEMNACE.^E. 

A single  genus,  united  by  some  with  the  Arum  family, 
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but  anomalous  in  its  mode  of  vegetation  and  very  reduced 
flowers. 


I.  DUCKWEED.  LEMNA. 

Floating  plants,  without  distinct  stems  or  real  leaves,  but  consisting  of 
small,  leaf-like  fronds,  either  separate  or  cohering  two  or  three  together  by 
their  edges,  emitting  one  or  more  fibres  from  their  under  surface  into  the 
water,  and  multiplying  by  similar  fronds  growing  out  of  their  edges.  Flowers 
very  rare,  appearing  from  a fissure  in  the  edge  of  the  frond,  and  consisting 
of  a minute  membranous  bract  or  spatha,  enclosing  2 stamens  (or  1 only  in 
an  exotic  species)  and  a single  1-ceUed  ovary,  with  one  or  more  ovules,  a 
short  style,  and  no  perianth. 

A small  genus,  widely  distributed  over  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  North 
America,  but  rare  in  the  tropics. 


Eoots  in  clusters.  Fronds  above  3 lines  diameter 4.  Greater  JD. 

Boots  solitary. 

Fronds  very  tbin,  oblong  or  narrowed  at  one  end  (the  young  ones 

usually  projecting  on  each  side  at  right  angles) 1.  Ivy-leaved  D. 

Fronds  broadly  ovate,  under  3 lines  diameter. 

Fronds  rather  thick,  shghtly  convex  underneath 2.  Lesser  D. 

Fronds  very  thick  and  convex  underneath 3.  Gibbous  D. 


1.  Ivy-leaved  Duckweed.  Eemna  trisulca,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  926.) 

Fronds  very  differently  shaped  from  those  of  the  other  species,  and  much 
thinner.  They  are  usually  near  6 hnes  long  and  about  half  that  breadth, 
thin,  narrow  and  minutely  toothed  at  one  end,  and  ending  in  a little  stalk 
at  the  other,  with  2 young  ones  usually  growing  from  opposite  sides  near 
the  base,  and  a single  root  from  underneath.  Flowers  of  the  lesser  D. 

On  ponds  and  still  waters.  One  of  the  common  species  on  the  Continent, 
but  less  so  in  Britain,  especially  in  the  north.  FI.  summer,  hut  very  rarely, 

2.  Lesser  Duckweed.  Lemna  minor,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1095.) 

Fronds  usually  about  2 lines  long,  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular,  cohering 
3 or  4 together,  with  1 root  under  each  but  without  any  stalk,  quite  entire, 
and  of  a rather  thick  consistence.  Ovary  with  a single  ovule. 

On  ponds  and  still  waters,  throughout  the  range  of  the  genus,  and  gene- 
rally the  commonest  species,  often  covering  the  water  to  a great  extent. 
FI.  summer,  and  more  easily  met  with  in  that  state  than  any  other  species. 

3.  Gibbous  Duckweed.  Lemna  ^ibba,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1233.) 

Fronds  shaped  like  those  of  the  lesser  D.,  but  rather  larger  and  much 
thicker,  flat  above,  spongy  and  almost  hemispherical  underneath,  vrith  a 
single  root  to  each.  Stamens  2.  Ovary  with  2 or  more  ovules. 

With  the  station  and  range  of  the  lesser  D.  it  is  everywhere  less  common. 
Bare  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  still  more  so  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer, 
very  rarely. 

4.  Greater  Duckweed.  Lemna  polyrrhiza,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2458.) 

Fronds  larger  than  in  any  other  species,  attaining  3 or  4 lines  diameter, 
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broadly  ovate  or  orbicular,  rather  thick,  with  a cluster  of  roots  under  each 
one.  Flowers  of  the  gibbous  D. 

As  widely  dispersed  as  the  other  species,  and  rather  more  frequent  than 
the  gibbous  Z>.,  but  much  less  so  than  the  two  others.  The  flowers  appear 
to  have  been  but  once  observed. 


LXXYII.  THE  NAIAD  FAMILY.  XAIADEJE. 

Aquatic  floating  or  submerged  plants ; the  leaves  either 
sheathing  at  the  base  or  accompanied  by  sheathing  stipules, 
alternate  or  sometimes  opposite.  Flowers  axillary,  incon- 
spicuous, solitary  or  spiked,  usually  proceeding  from  a sheath- 
ing bract.  Perianth  none,  or  consisting  of  4 small,  scale-like 
segments.  Stamens  1,  2,  or  4.  Ovaries  either  of  2 or  4 dis- 
tinct carpels,  each  with  a single  ovule  and  a separate  stigma, 
or  single,  with  1 ovule  and  2 to  4 stigmas.  Fruit  consisting 
of  1,  2,  or  4 seed-like  nuts,  each  with  one  seed,  without 
albumen. 

An  Order  not  numerous  in  species,  but  abundantly  difiused  over  all  parts 
of  the  world,  in  the  sea  as  well  as  in  fresli  waters. 

Stems  creeping  in  sand  or  mud  under  salt-water.  Leaves  very  long 
and  linear.  Flowers  witliin  the  base  of  a long,  linear  bract, 

like  the  stem-leaves  

Stems  floating.  Flowers  axillary. 

Ovaries  simple,  with  1 style  and  2 or  3 stigmas.  Leaves  opposite 

or  whorled,  and  often..toothed 

Ovaries  of  4 carpels,  each  with  a separate  stigma. 

Flowers  and  carpels  axillary  and  sessile.  Leaves  opposite,  very 

slender 

Flowers  usually  2,  on  an  axillary  peduncle.  Carpels  stalked, 

pear-shaped.  Leaves  alternate,  very  slender 

Flowers  in  pedunculate  spikes  or  heads.  Carpels  sessile. 

Leaves  ^ternate  or  rarely  opposite 

I.  ZOSTER  A.  ZOSTEEA. 

Marine  herbs,  the  stem  creeping  and  rooting  in  the  sand  or  mud,  with 
long,  grass-like,  alternate  leaves.  Flowers  enclosed  in  a sheath  near  the  base 
of  leaves  similar  to  the  others,  but  usually  smaller.  Within  tliis  sheath  is 
an  oblong  or  linear,  thin,  leaf-like  peduncle,  on  one  side  of  which  are 
arranged  in  two  rows  a few  sessile  anthers,  with  3 or  4 sessile  or  nearly 
sessile  ovaries,  tapering  into  a deeply  2-cleft,  linear  style.  Embryo  split 
longitudinally  into  2 valves,  which  fold  over  a long,  curved,  hnear  radicle. 

A genus  hitherto  limited  to  the  two  British  species. 

Leaves  seldom  a foot  long.  Ripe  seeds  smooth 2.  Dwarf  Z. 

Leaves  usually  more  than  a foot  long.  Ripe  seeds  furrowed  ....  1.  Common  Z. 

1.  Common  Zostera.  Zostera  marina,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  407.  Or  ass -tor  a cJc.) 

Creeping  stems  or  rootstocks  often  very  long  and  rather  fleshy.  Leaves 
varying  from  near  a foot  to  several  feet  in  length,  and  from  2 to  3 or  4 line  a 


1.  ZOSTEEA. 

2.  Naiad. 

3.  Zannichellia. 

4.  Ruppia. 

5.  PoNDWEED. 
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in  breadth,  with  3,  5,  or  even  7 more  or  less  distinct  parallel  nerves.  Flow- 
ering sheath  near  the  base  of  the  floral  leaves,  from  1 to  or  near  2 inches 
long.  The  flattened  peduncle  narrow-linear,  and  said  to  be  always  without 
the  horizontal  appendages  of  the  dwarf  Z.  Seeds  oblong,  marked  by  longi- 
tudinal furrows. 

Common  near  the  sandy  or  muddy  edges  of  the  sea,  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  usually  at  or  below  low-water  mark,  and  often  thrown  up  in  great 
quantities  by  the  tide.  Abundant  round  the  British  Isles.  FI.  summer^  or, 
according  to  some,  in  spring  only. 

2.  Dwarf  Ziostera.  Zostera  nana,  Both. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2931.) 

Closely  resembles  the  smaller  forms  of  the  common  Z.,  of  which  it  is  be- 
lieved by  some  to  be  a mere  variety.  The  leaves  are  usually  from  a few 
inches  to  near  a foot  long,  very  narrow,  with  only  1 or  rarely  3 distinct 
nerves  ; the  flowering  sheath  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  the  flattened  pe- 
duncle inside  has  to  every  ovary  a httle  transverse  appendage  or  band. 
Seeds  shorter  than  in  the  common  Z.,  perfectly  smooth. 

On  sandy  shores,  usually  between  high-  and  low-water  marks,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Common  in  western  Europe,  and  has  been  found  on 
several  points  of  the  British  coasts.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  The  seeds 
appear  certainly  distinct  in  the  two  species  ; the  constancy  of  the  other 
characters  is  doubtful.  I have  examined  only  the  dwarf  species  in  a living 
state. 


II.  NAIAD.  NAIAS. 

Slender,  branching,  submerged  plants,  with  linear,  opposite  or  temate 
leaves,  often  crowded  into  whorls  or  clusters,  and  usually  toothed.  Flowers 
small  and  sessile,  often  clustered  with  the  branch-leaves  in  the  axils,  and  di- 
oecious or  rarely  monoecious ; the  males  consisting  of  a single,  nearly  sessile 
anther,  enclosed  in  a little  membranous  bract ; the  females  of  a single  ovary, 
sessile  in  the  sheathing  base  of  the  leaf,  with  2 to  4 subulate  stigmas.  Fruit 
a small,  seed-like  nut.  Embryo  straight. 

A genus  of  few  species,  widely  spread  over  a great  part  of  the  globe. 

1.  Slender  Naiad.  Naias  flexilis,  Bostk. 

Leaves  narrow-linear,  usually  in  whorls  of  3,  or  sometimes  opposite, 
often  clustered  in  the  axils,  about  6 or  8 lines  long  ; the  teeth  few  and  very 
minute.  Stigmas  usually  3,  sometimes  4.  Fruit  oblong,  about  a line 
long. 

A common  North  American  species,  observed  in  a few  scattered  localities 
inlEm’ope,  and  recently  detected  by  Mr.  D.  Oliver  in  Connemara,  in  Ire- 
land. FI.  summer. 


III.  ZANNICHElilflA.  ZANNIOHELLIA. 

A genus  limited  to  a single  species  ; differing  from  the  narrow-leaved 
Fon  dweeds  by  the  monoecious  flowers  sessile  in  the  axils  and  without  peri- 
anth, from  Ruppia  in  the  usually  opposite  leaves,  in  the  single  stamen  with 
a long  filament,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  fruit. 
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1.  Oommoxx  SSannichellia.  SSannicliellia  palustris;  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1844.  Horned  Pondweed.) 

Stems  slender,  branched,  and  floating.  Leaves  finely  linear,  bright  green, 
1 to  2 inches  long,  mostly  opposite,  with  a small,  sheathing,  membranous 
stipule  embracing  the  stem  withinside.  At  the  time  of  flowering  there  are 
usually  about  4 ovaries  together,  almost  sessile  within  the  stipule,  each 
with  a short  style  and  a broad,  disk-shaped  stigma,  and  a solitary  stamen 
with  a slender  filament  in  the  same  or  in  a separate  axil ; the  anthers  2-  or 
4-celled.  When  ripe  the  carpels  are  1 to  1^  lines  long,  sessile  or  shortly 
stalked,  somewhat  curved  and  flattened,  tipped  by  the  remains  of  the  style ; 
the  ribs  on  the  back  often  crenated,  warted,  or  slightly  winged. 

In  ponds,  or  lagoons  of  fresh  or  brackish  or  even  salt  water ; dispersed 
over  a great  part  of  the  globe.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  the  whole  summer. 


IV.  RUPPIA.  EUPPIA. 

A single  species,  distinguished  as  a genus  from  Zannichellia  by  the 
alternate  leaves,  2 sessile  anthers,  and  the  carpels  in  fruit  all  stalked  and 
pear-shaped. 

1.  Sea  Ruppia.  Ruppia  maritima,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  136.  R.  rostellata^  Bab.  Man.) 

A slender,  branched,  floating  plant,  much  resembling  in  appearance  the 
Fennel  Pondweed.  Leaves  almost  capillary,  with  a dilated,  sheathing  base. 
Peduncles  axillary,  at  first  very  short,  bearing  1 or  2 flowers,  each  consisting 
of  2 almost  sessile  anthers,  with  2 distinct  cells,  and  4 carpels,  at  first  nearly 
sessile.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  the  carpels  become  little,  ovoid  or  pear-shaped, 
obliquely-pointed  nuts,  1 to  lines  long,  raised  on  pedicels,  varying  from 
2 or  3 lines  to  an  inch  in  length,  the  common  peduncle  also  lengthening 
considerably. 

In  salt-marshes,  lagoons,  and  shallow  creeks  and  bays,  dispersed  over 
nearly  the  whole  globe,  excepting  perhaps  South  America.  Common  roimd 
the  British  Isles.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


V.  FONDWRRR.  POTAMOGETON. 

Aquatic  herbs,  with  a perennial  rootstock,  long,  floating,  usually  forked 
stems,  and  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  leaves,  either  dilated  and  sheathing 
at  the  base,  or  having  all  or  some  of  them  a sheathing,  scarious  stipule  in 
their  axil.  Flowers  small,  sessile  in  a spike  or  head,  on  an  axillary  pedun- 
cle rising  above  the  water.  Perianth  of  4 scale-like  segments.  Stamens  4, 
opposite  the  segments ; the  anthers  sessile  and  2-celled.  Carpels  4,  each 
with  a very  short  style  or  a sessile  stigma.  Nuts  small  and  seed-like,  sessile, 
usually  laterally  compressed. 

A considerable  genus,  most  of  the  species  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  globe,  chiefly  in  fresh-water,  but  some  accommodating  themselves  also  to 
salt-water,  and  many  of  them  very  variable  in  foliage.  In  the  species  with 
axillary  stipules,  tliese  are  sometimes  only  to  be  seen  under  the  peduncles  or 
under  the  branches  of  the  stem. 
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Upper  leaves  on  long  stalks,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Lower  submerged  leaves  stalked  or  reduced  to  mere  leaf- 
stalks   1.  Broad  P. 

Lower  submerged  leaves  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

Lower  submerged  leaves  linear,  1-nerved  or  slightly  3-nerved  2,  Va/rious-leaved  P. 
Lower  submerged  leaves  lanceolate,  with  5,  7,  or  more  nerves  3.  Shining  P. 

All  the  leaves  under  water  and  sessile. 


Leaves  aU  opposite 7.  Opposite  P. 

Leaves  alternate,  except  under  the  peduncles  or  forks. 

Leaves  broadly  ovate,  clasping  the  stem  all  round  ....  5.  Perfoliate  P, 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  broad  at  the  base  and 

clasping  the  stem 4.  Long  P. 

Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear,  tapering  at  the  base,  or  not  stem- 
clasping. 

Leaves  broadly  linear  or  lanceolate,  flat  and  entire,  with 

many  nerves 3.  Shining  P. 

Leaves  broadly  linear,  obtuse,  waved,  1-  or  3-nerved  ...  6.  Curly  P. 

Leaves  narrow-linear,  not  waved,  1-  or  3-nerved. 

Leaves  dilated  at  the  base  into  a sheath  scarious  at  the 

edges 9.  Fennel  P. 

Leaves  not  dilated  at  the  base,  with  a scarious  stipule  in 

the  axU 8.  Slender  P. 


1.  Broad  Pondweed.  Potamo^eton  natans^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1822,  P.  ohlongus^  Suppl.  t.  2849.  P.  folygonifolius^ 

Bab.  Man.) 

One  of  the  largest  of  our  Pondweeds.  Leaves  stalked,  the  upper  ones 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  of  a thick,  opaque  texture,  ovate  or  ob- 
long, 2 to  4 inches  long  by  1 to  broad,  usually  rounded  at  the  base,  some- 
times cordate  or  tapering,  marked  by  several  longitudinal  nerves,  with  a few 
cross-veins  often  branched  or  slightly  netted ; the  submerged  leaves  thinner 
and  narrower,  but  all  stalked  or  reduced  to  a mere  stalk.  Axillary  stipules 
closely  sheathing,  often  an  inch  long.  Spike  dense  and  cylindrical,  often  an 
inch  long  or  more,  on  a stout  peduncle  of  several  inches.  Nuts  ovoid,  above 
a line  long,  slightly  compressed,  nearly  straight,  the  inner  edge  rounded 
outwards,  with  1 or  sometimes  3 dorsal  ribs. 

In  stagnant  or  running  waters,  deep  or  shallow,  sunny  or  shaded,  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  varies  accordingly  in  the  size,  shape,  and 
texture  of  the  fohage,  the  size  and  number  of  the  flowers,  fruits,  etc.  Abun- 
dant in  Britain.  FI.  swmmer.  A variety  with  the  leaves  all  under  water, 
thin  and  almost  transparent,  although  stalked  and  broad,  and  with  smaller 
spikes  and  fruits,  is  often  admitted  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  P. 
plantagineus  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2848). 

2.  Various-leaved  Pondweed.  Potamogeton  heterophyllus,  Schreb. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1285.) 

Usually  much  smaller  than  the  hroad  P,  which  it  resembles  in  the  long 
stalk  and  the  ovate  or  oblong  shape  of  its  floating  leaves,  but  these  are  only 
1 to  2 inches  long,  and  the  submerged  leaves  are  all  narrow-lanceolate  or 
linear,  with  the  few  veins  of  the  slender  P.,  tapering  at  both  ends  but  not 
distinctly  stalked.  Spikes  and  fruits  like  those  of  the  smaller  forms  of  the 
hroad  P. 

Chiefly  a North  American  species,  not  common  in  Europe,  where  it  appears 
to  be  rather  a western  plant.  Occurs  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  FI.  sum- 
mer. Sometimes  the  floating  leaves  are  not  developed,  and  then  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  slender  P.  except  by  its  larger  size,  with  a 
denser  spike,  and  generally  a firmer  consistence. 
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3.  Shining  Pondweed.  Fotamo^eton  lucens,  Linn, 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  376.  P.  longifolius^  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2847.) 

A large  species,  the  leaves  usually  all  thin  and  under  water,  sessile  or 
nearly  so,  tapering  at  both  ends  or  scarcely  obtuse,  2 or  3 to  near  6 inches 
long,  seldom  above  half  an  inch  broad,  marked  with  2 or  3 well-defined 
longitudinal  nerves  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  besides  several  intermediate 
fainter  ones,  and  a few  transverse  reticulations.  Flowers  as  in  the  broad  P. 

In  ponds  and  rivers,  usually  rather  deep,  generally  distributed  over  the 
globe,  except  the  extreme  north.  Not  uncommon  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 
A variety  with  the  upper  leaves  floating  on  the  surface  and  shortly  stalked, 
either  lanceolate  or  oblong,  has  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  P. 
rufescens  (P.  Jiuitans,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1286).  The  lanceolate  P.  (P.  lan- 
ceolatus^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1985)  appears  to  be  a smaller  state  of  the  same 
species,  which  is  always  to  be  distinguished  from  the  broad  P.  and  the 
various-leaved  P.  by  the  sessile,  many-nerved  lower  leaves. 

4.  lion^  Pondweed.  Potamogeton  prselongus,  Wulf. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2858.) 

A large  species,  with  the  leaves  all  submerged  and  thin,  with  numerous 
longitudinal  veins,  and  a few  transverse  reticulations,  like  the  shining  P.,  but 
the  leaves  are  broader,  all  closely  sessile,  and  half-clasping  the  stem  by  their 
rounded  base,  usually  3 or  4 inches  long,  obtuse  at  the  tip,  and  concave,  so 
as  to  split  in  drying.  Stipules  very  prominent.  Peduncles  long  and  stout, 
with  the  flowers  and  fruits  usually  larger  than  in  the  broad  P.,  in  a rather 
close  spike. 

In  pools  and  rivers,  generally  distributed  over  the  globe,  except  the  ex- 
treme north.  In  Britain,  not  so  common  as  the  shining  P.  FI.  summer. 

5.  Perfoliate  Pondweed.  Potamo^eton  perfoliatus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  168.) 

Leaves  all  submerged,  thin  and  many-nerved  as  in  the  long  P.  and  the 
shining  P.,  but  much  shorter,  usually  ovate,  obtuse,  completely  clasping 
the  stem;  the  auricles  often  united  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  leaf 
appears  to  be  pierced  through;  from  1 to  inches  long  by  full  an  inch 
broad.  Stipules  as  in  the  preceding  species,  but  soon  disappearing.  Spike 
of  flowers  seldom  above  6 or  8 lines  long. 

In  rivers  and  ponds,  all  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  Australia. 
Grenerally  distributed  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

6.  Curly  Pondweed.  Potamog^eton  crispus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1012,  the  leaves  too  much  lobed.) 

One  of  the  most  marked  of  the  alternate-leaved  species.  Leaves  all  sub- 
merged and  thin,  narrow-oblong  or  broadly  linear,  obtuse,  shortly  tapering  at 
the  base,  1 to  2 inches  long,  3 to  5 lines  broad,  always  waved  and  sinuated 
on  their  edges,  and  marked  by  1 strong  midrib  and  2 parallel  slender  nerves 
at  some  distance  from  it,  but  connected  with  it  by  a few  transverse  veins. 
Spikes  small,  consisting  of  about  3 to  6 flowers,  at  some  distance  from  each 
other. 

In  ponds,  streams,  and  ditches,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and 
Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  nortli.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 
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7.  Opposite  Pondweed.  Potamogeton  densus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  397.) 

Beadily  known  by  its  numerous  short  leaves,  all  opposite,  and  arranged  in 
two  rows  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem ; they  are  all  submerged  and  thin, 
broadly  lanceolate,  6 to  9 lines  long,  folded  and  clasping  the  stem  at  their 
base,  with  a strong  midrib  and  2 fainter  parallel  nerves,  connected  by  a few 
transverse  veins.  Stipules  only  under  the  peduncles  or  branches.  Pe- 
duncles very  short,  turned  down  after  flowering,  bearing  a head  of  2 or  3 
flowers  only.  Pipe  carpels  rather  large,  rounded,  and  smooth. 

In  shallow  pools,  and  ditches,  all  over  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north. 
Common  in  Britain.  PI.  summer. 

8.  Slender  Pondweed.  Potamo^eton  pusillus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  215,  P.  compressus^  t.  418,  P.  gramineus^  t.  2253,  P.  tri- 

cJioides,  Bab.  Man.) 

Distinguished  from  all  the  preceding  species  by  the  thread-like  stems, 
and  very  narrow -linear  leaves,  like  those  of  Zannichellia  or  Ruppia^  and 
from  the  following  by  the  scarious  sheathing  stipules,  always  observable  in 
the  axils  of  those  leaves  at  least  which  are  under  the  branches  or  peduncles. 
Leaves  veined  as  in  the  Fennel  P.,  1 to  3 inches  long  and  very  seldom  a line 
broad.  Peduncles  slender,  with  a short,  close  spike  of  small  flowers.  Nuts 
small,  ovoid,  almost  pointed,  with  a more  or  less  strongly  marked  dorsal  rib. 

In  pools,  ditches,  and  still  waters,  fresh  or  salt,  almost  all  over  the  world. 
Common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer.  The  P.  acutifolius  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t. 
2609)  and  the  P.  zosterafoUus  (Suppl.  t.  2685)  appear  to  represent  a robust 
variety  of  this  species,  or  the  latter  perhaps  a state  of  the  various-leaved  P., 
without  the  upper  floating  leaves.  In  both  the  leaves  are  3-nerved  only. 

9.  Fennel  Pondweed.  Potamogeton  pectinatus^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  323.  P.  Jiliformis,  Brit.  El.) 

Stems  thread-like,  with  very  narrow,  grass-like  leaves,  usually  2 or  3 
inches  long,  most  of  them  dilated  at  the  base  into  a rather  long  sheath, 
which  is  scarious  at  the  edge  and  often  projecting  at  the  top  into  two  small 
scarious  lobes,  these  scarious  edges  supposed  to  be  stipules  adhering  to  the 
base  of  the  leaf ; the  sheathing  stipules  of  the  otlier  species  either  wholly 
wanting  or  very  rare  under  the  peduncles.  The  midrib  of  the  leaf  some- 
times separates  into  longitudinal,  netted  veins,  only  visible  under  a magni- 
fying-glass, and  there  are  usually  2 faint  longitudinal  nerves  at  some  distance 
from  it.  Peduncles  usually  bearing  several  clusters  of  2 or  3 flowers,  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  forming  a slender  interrupted  spike,  rarely 
reduced  to  a single,  small  terminal  cluster.  Nut  as  in  the  slender  P. 

In  pools,  ditches,  and  still  waters,  fresh  or  salt,  almost  all  over  the  world. 
G-eneraUy  distributed  over  Britain.  FI.  summer. 


LXXYIII.  THE  ALISMA  FAMILY.  ALISMACE^. 

MarsL  or  water  plants,  with  radical  leaves  and  leafless 
flower-stems  (except  in  Sclieuclizeria).  Flowers  in  terminal 
umbels,  panicles,  or  racemes.  Perianth  of  6 segments,  either 
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all  similar,  or  3 outer  small  and  sepal-like,  and  3 inner  ones 
larger  and  petal-like.  Stamens  6,  9,  or  indefinite.  Ovary  of 
8,  6,  or  many  carpels,  either  distinct  from  the  first  or  separable 
when  in  ripe  fruit,  each  with  2 or  many  ovules.  Seeds  con- 
sisting, within  the  testa,  of  a homogeneous  mass,  usually  con- 
sidered as  an  undivided  embryo  without  albumen. 

The  genera  are  not  numerous,  but  several  of  them  dispersed  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  world. 

Perianth-segments  all  nearly  equal,  large  and  coloured.  Plower- 

stem  tall,  with  a large  terminal  umbel 1.  Butome. 

Perianth-segments  3 small  and  herbaceous,  3 large  and  coloured. 

Flowers  opposite  or  whorled,  in  a terminal  raceme,  umbel,  or 
panicle. 

Carpels  and  stamens  numerous.  Leaves  sagittate  3.  Arrowhead. 

Carpels  numerous.  Stamens  6.  Leaves  ovate  or  narrow  ...  3.  Alisma. 

Carpels  6.  Stamens  6.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong 4.  Damasonitjm. 

Perianth-segments  aU  small  and  slightly  coloured.  Flowers  alter- 
nate, in  a raceme  or  spike. 

Carpels  3,  distinct.  Stem  leafy,  rush-like 5.  Schettchzeria. 

Carpels  3,  united  till  they  ripen.  Leaves  linear,  aU  radical  . ..  6.  Triglochin. 

I.  BUTOME.  BUTOMUS. 

A single  species,  distinguished  from  Alisma  as  a genus,  or  by  some  bo- 
tanists as  an  independent  family,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  ovary,  which  has 
several  ovules  in  each  carpel. 

1.  Common  Butome.  Butomus  umbellatus^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  651.  Flowering  Rush.) 

A perennial,  with  a thick,  creeping  rootstock,  and  long,  erect,  sedge-like 
triangular  radical  leaves,  broad  and  sheathing  at  the  base.  Flower-stem 
leafless,  2 to  4 feet  high,  thick  and  rush-like,  bearing  a large  umbel  of  showy, 
rose-coloured  flowers,  with  3 lanceolate,  thin  bracts  at  its  base.  Pedicels  3 
to  4 inches  long,  often  20  to  30  in  the  umbel.  Perianth  full  an  inch  dia- 
meter, of  6 ovate,  spreading,  nearly  equal  segments.  Stamens  9.  Carpels  6, 
erect,  tapering  into  short  styles,  each  with  numerous  minute  seeds. 

In  watery  ditches,  and  still  waters,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Dispersed  over  central  and  south- 
ern England  and  Ireland,  but  believed  to  be  introduced  only  into  northern 
England  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


II.  ARROWHEAD.  SAGITTAEIA. 

Aquatic  herbs,  differing  from  Alisma  in  their  unisexual  flowers,  the  males 
with  numerous  stamens,  the  females  with  very  numerous  small  carpels  in  a 
dense  head. 

Besides  the  common  species,  there  are  several  from  North  and  South 
America,  and  eastern  Asia. 

1.  Common  Arrowhead.  Sa^ittaria  sagittifolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  84.) 

A perennial,  with  a creeping  rootstock,  forming  bulb-like  tubers.  Leaves 
radical,  rising  out  of  the  water  on  very  long  stalks  ; the  blade  6 to  8 niches 
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long,  sagittate;  the  lobes  of  the  base  nearly  as  long  as  the  terminal  one,  all 
pointed,  but  varying  much  in  width,  Flower'Stem  leafless,  erect,  longer 
than  the  leaves,  bearing  in  its  upper  part  several  distant  whorls  of  rather 
large,  white  flowers  ; the  3 inner  segments  of  the  perianth  twice  as  long  as 
the  3 outer  green  ones  ; the  upper  flowers  usually  males,  on  pedicels  i to  1 
inch  long  ; the  lower  ones  females,  on  shorter  pedicels. 

In  watery  ditches,  and  shallow  ponds  and  streams,  dispersed  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  central  and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Represented  in  North  America  by  a slight  variety  now  said  to  be  a distinct 
species.  In  Britain,  limited  to  England  and  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of 
a single  station  near  Paisley,  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


III.  AliISlVEA.  ALISMA. 

Aquatic  herbs,  erect  or  rarely  floating,  with  radical,  long-stalked  leaves  ; 
the  flowers  either  in  a terminal  umbel,  with  or  without  whorls  of  pedicellate 
flowers  below  it,  or  in  a panicle  with  whorled  branches  each  bearing  a 
similar  umbel.  Perianth  of  3 outer,  small,  lierbaceous  segments,  and  3 
much  larger  inner  ones,  petal-like,  and  very  delicate.  Stamens  6.  Carpels 
numerous,  small,  and  1-seeded,  either  arranged  in  a ring  round  the  axis,  or 
irregularly  in  a globular  head. 

A genus  now  known  to  comprise  a considerable  number  of  species,  chiefly 
American,  but  some  of  them  widely  distributed  over  nearly  the  whole 
world. 

Flowers  numerous,  in  a loose  panicle.  Carpels  forming  a ring  round 


the  axis  of  the  flower 1.  Common  A. 

lowers  few,  in  a single  umbel.  Carpels  irregularly  arranged  in  a glo- 
bular head. 

Stems  erect  or  creeping.  Carpels  with  4 or  5 prominent  ribs  ...  2.  Lesser  A. 

Stems  floating.  Carpels  with  12  to  15  slender  ribs 2>.  Floating  A. 


1.  Common  Alisma.  Alisma  Flanta^o^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  837.  Water  Plantain^ 

Rootstock  perennial,  becoming  almost  bulbous  by  the  thickened  sheath- 
ing bases  of  the  leafstalks.  Leaves  radical,  varying  from  ovate  to  narrow- 
lanceolate.  Flower-stem  1 to  3 feet  high,  with  whorled  branches,  unequal  in 
length,  forming  a loose,  pyramidal  panicle.  Flowers  rather  small,  of  a pale 
rose-colour,  on  long  whorled  pedicels.  Fruit  of  20  to  30  carpels,  arranged 
in  a single  ring  round  a broad,  flat,  central  axis. 

In  watery  ditches,  ponds,  and  edges  of  streams  ; common  in  Europe  and 
central  and  Russian  Asia,  and  North  America,  extending  to  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, and  reappearing  in  Australia.  Abundant  in  Britain,  excepting  the 
north  of  Scotland.  FI.  all  summer. 

. 2.  Xiesser  Alisma.  Alisma  ranunculoides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  326.) 

The  leaves  and  peduncles  form  aianual  tufts,  but  will  occasionally  emit 
runners  for  a sueceeding  year.  Leaves  narrow-lanceolate,  or  sometimes  re- 
duced to  a linear  leafstalk.  Flower-stems,  in  the  ordinary  state,  simple, 
with  a single  terminal  umbel,  or  rarely  a second  whorl  below  it.  Flowers 
larger  than  in  the  common  A.,  sometimes  near  an  inch  diameter.  Carpels 
irregularly  arranged  in  a globular  head  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
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In  wet  ditches,  bogs  and  marshes,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  from 
Spain  to  southern  Sweden,  but  rare  in  the  east.  In  Britain,  as  widely 
dispersed  as  the  common  .4.,  but  not  near  so  frequent.  FI.  summer  and 
autumn.  Occasionally  the  flowering-stem  bends  down,  and  forms  fresh, 
rooting,  and  leafy  tufts  at  each  whorl  of  flowers.  This  state  has  been 
described  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  the  creeping  A.^  (A.  repens.,  Eng. 
Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2722). 

3.  Ploating’  Alisma.  Alisma  natans,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  775.) 

Very  near  the  creeping  varieties  of  the  lesser  A.  Stems  slender,  and 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  producing  at  every  node  a tuft  of  small 
ovate  or  oblong,  stalked  leaves,  and  2 or  3 flowers  like  those  of  the  lesser  A., 
whilst  the  radical  leaves  of  the  original  tuft  are  all  reduced  to  a linear  leaf- 
stalk, scarcely  dilated  towards  the  top.  Carpels  in  a globular  head,  like 
those  of  the  lesser  A.,  but  much  more  pointed,  and  marked  with  12  to  15 
slender  longitudinal  ribs. 

In  ponds  and  still  waters,  in  western  and  some  parts  of  central  Europe ; 
not  observed  in  southern  Europe,  and  extending  northward  only  to  Den- 
mark and  western  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  scattered  over  a few  locahties 
in  western  England,  and  more  plentiful  in  western  Ireland.  FI.  summer 
and  autumn. 


IV.  ^ABIASONIUM.  DAMASONIUM. 

Herbs,  only  differing  from  Alisma  in  the  carpels,  which  are  few,  larger, 
usually  2-seeded,  and  cohere  by  the  base  to  the  central  axis  of  the  flower. 

Besides  the  European  species,  the  genus  comprises  two  others  from 
xVustralia  and  California. 

1.  Star  IDamasonium.  Damasonium  stellatum,  Pers. 

{Alisma  Famasonium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1615.  Actinocarpus,  Brit.  El.) 

A tufted,  glabrous  annual.  Leaves  all  radical,  on  long  stalks,  ovate  or 
oblong,  often  cordate  at  the  base.  Elower-stems  erect,  from  3 or  4,  to  8 or 
9 inches  high,  usually  bearing  1 terminal  umbel,  and  1,  2,  or  3 whorls  of 
rather  small  flowers  lower  down.  Inner  segments  of  the  perianth  or  petals 
very  dehcate,  white,  with  a yellow  spot  at  the  base.  Carpels  6,  tapering 
into  a long  point,  and  radiating  horizontally,  like  a star. 

In  watery  ditches,  and  pools,  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  and  west- 
central  Asia,  but  not  extending  into  Giermany  or  Scandinavia.  In  Britain, 
only  in  some  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer. 


V.  SCHEUCHZERIA.  SCHEUCHZEEIA. 

A single  species,  distinguished  from  the  preceding  genera  as  well  by 
its  habit  and  inflorescence,  as  by  the  smaller,  more  herbaceous  perianth,  on 
which  account  this  and  the  following  genus  are  often  separated  as  a family, 
under  the  name  of  Juncaginece. 

1.  Marsh  Scheuchzeria.  Scheuchzeria  palustris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1801.) 

A rush-like  perennial,  with  a creeping  rootstock,  and  an  erect  stem  about 
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a foot  high.  Leaves  few,  linear,  sheathing  at  the  base,  then  narrowed,  and 
nearly  cylindrical ; tlie  lower  ones  often  longer  than  the  stem ; the  upper 
ones  passing  into  short,  sheathing  floral  bracts.  Flowers  few,  rather  small, 
on  pedicels  about  6 lines  long,  forming  a short,  loose  terminal  raceme. 
Perianth  slightly  coloured,  of  6 spreading  or  reflexed  segments.  Stamens 
6.  Carpels  3,  rarely  4 to  6,  near  3 lines  diameter  when  ripe,  opening  by  a 
longitudinal  slit,  and  containing  1 or  2 seeds. 

In  bogs  and  peaty  marshes,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Russian 
Asia,  and  North  America,  and  here  and  there  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  only  in  a few  bogs  in  northern  England, 
at  Bomere,  in  Shropshire,  and  at  Methuen,  near  Perth.  FL.  summer^  rather 
early. 


VI.  TRIGLOCHIN.  TRiaLOCHIN. 

Tufted  herbs,  with  linear,  semi-cylindrical  radical  leaves,  and  leafless 
flower-stems,  bearing  a slender  raceme  or  spike  of  small  greenish  flowers 
without  bracts.  Perianth  of  6 nearly  equal  segments.  Stamens  6.  Ovary 
and  fruit  of  3 or  6 one-seeded  carpels,  each  bearing  a separate,  small,  feathery 
stigma,  all  united  at  first  round  a central  axis,  but  separating  from  it  when 
ripe. 

A small  genus,  chiefly  maritime,  but  widely  distributed  over  the  globe. 


Ripe  fruit  linear,  with  3 carpels 1.  Marsh  T. 

Ripe  fruit  ovoid  or  oblong,  with  6 carpels 2.  Sea  T. 


1.  Marsh  Triglochin.  Triglochin  palustre,  Linn. 

(Eug.  Bot.  t.  366.  Arrow-grass?) 

The  tufted  stock  emits  a few  slender,  creeping  runners.  Leaves  slender, 
but  rather  succulent,  varying  from  2 or  3 to  6 or  8 inches  in  length,  dilated 
and  sheathing  at  the  base.  Flower-stems  from  6 inches  to  a foot  high, 
beating  in  their  upper  half  a slender  spike  of  small,  yellowish-green  flowers, 
which  are  at  first  sessile,  but  as  the  fruiting  advances  the  pedicels  lengthen 
to  1 or  2 lines.  Perianth- segments  broadly  ovate,  the  feathery  stigmas  just 
appearing  above  them.  After  they  fall  off,  the  fruit  lengthens  to  about  3 
lines  by  less  than  a line  broad,  tapering  at  the  base  ; when  ripe  it  separates 
from  the  base  upwards  into  3 carpels,  leaving  a central  axis. 

In  w^et  meadows,  and  marshes,  and  on  the  shallow  edges  of  streams,  more 
especially  in  maritime  districts,  in  Europe,  central  and  Russian  Asia,  and 
North  America,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Common  in  Britain.  FI.  all  summer. 

2.  Sea  Triglochin.  Triglochin  maritimnnij  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  255.) 

Very  near  the  marsh  T.,  but  usually  rather  stouter,  with  more  succulent 
leaves,  the  flowers  nearly  similar ; but  even  in  that  state  the  ovary  is 
broader,  with  6 cells,  and  the  ripe  fruit  is  not  more  than  2 lines  long,  more 
than  a line  broad,  and  divides  into  6 carpels. 

In  Europe,  generally  more  restricted  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  than  the 
marsh  Tl,  but  equally  abundant  with  that  species  in  the  salt-marshes  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  in  central  Asia  it  ascends  also  high  up  in  moun- 
tain-ranges. Common  in  Britain.  FI.  from  sjpring  till  late  in  autumn. 
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LXXIX.  HYDROCHARIS  FAMILY.  HYDEOCHAE.IDE^. 

Aquatic  herbs,  with  undivided  leaves,  and  mostly  dioecious 
flowers,  enclosed  when  young  in  an  involucre  or  of  1 to 

3 leaves  or  bracts.  Perianth  of  3 or  6 segments,  either  all 
petal-like  or  the  3 outer  ones  smaller  and  herbaceous,  with  a 
tube  adherent  to  the  ovary  at  its  base  in  the  females,  without 
any  tube  in  the  males.  Stamens  in  the  males  3 to  12.  Ovary 
in  the  females  inferior,  1-celled,  with  3 parietal  placentas,  or 
divided  into  3,  6,  or  9 cells.  Styles  3,  6,  or  9,  with  entire  or 
2-cleft  stigm.as.  Fruit  small,  ripening  under  water,  indehiscent. 
Seeds  several,  without  albumen. 

A small  Order,  widely  diffused  over  the  globe. 

Stem  floating  and  branched,  with  small  opposite  or  whorled  leaves. 

Female  perianth-tube  long  and  thread-Hke.  Stigmas  3 ....  1.  Elodea. 

Stem  root-hke,  with  floating  tufts  of  orbicular  leaves.  Female  peri- 
anth-tube short,  on  a slender  pedicel.  Stigmas  6 3.  Feogbit. 

Stem  scarcely  any.  Leaves  tufted,  succulent,  radical.  Female  peri- 
anth-tube short,  on  a stout  pedicel.  Stigmas  6 3.  Steatiotes. 

I.  SLOBBA.  ELODEA. 

Stems  submerged,  branched,  and  leafy.  Flowers  sessile,  the  males  with 
9 stamens,  the  females  with  a long,  thread-like  perianth-tube.  Style  ad- 
herent to  the  tube,  with  3 notched  or  lobed  stigmas.  Ovary  1-celled,  with 
3 parietal  placentas. 

A small  genus,  exclusively  American. 

1.  Canadian  Blodea.  Blodea  canadensis,  Fich. 

{AnacTiaris  Alsinastrum,  Bab.  Man.) 

A dark  green,  much  branched  perennial,  entirely  floating  under  water. 
Leaves  numerous,  opposite  or  in  whorls  of  3 or  4,  sessile,  linear-oblong, 
transparent,  3 or  4 lines  long.  Female  flowers,  the  only  ones  known  in 
this  country,  sessile  in  the  upper  axils,  in  a small,  2-lobed  spatha;  the 
slender  perianth-tube  often  2 or  3 inches  long,  so  as  to  attain  the  smfface  of 
the  water,  where  it  terminates  in  3 or  6 small,  spreading  segments.  Male 
flowers  unknown  as  yet  in  this  country,  and  seldom  observed  anywhere. 

In  ponds,  canals,  and  slow  streams,  abundant  in  North  America,  and 
probably  introduced  from  thence  into  Britain,  where  it  was  first  observed  in 
1847,  in  Yorkshire,  Leicestershire,  and  near  Berwick  and  Edinburgh.  It 
has  since  spread  with  great  rapidity  over  many  parts  of  England,  especially 
in  the  canals  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


II.  FROGBIT.  HYDBOCHAEIS. 

A single  species,  distinguished  as  a genus  from  Stratiotes  and  otliers 
more  by  its  habit  than  by  any  very  marked  characters  in  the  flower. 

1.  Common  Progbit.  Hydrocharis  Morsus-ranee,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  808.) 

Stems  floating,  resembling  the  runners  of  creeping  plants,  with  floating 
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tufts  of  radical  leaves,  peduncles,  and  submerged  roots.  Leaves  stalked, 
orbicular,  entire,  cordate  at  the  base,  rather  thick,  about  2 inches  diameter. 
Peduncles  of  the  male  plant  rather  short,  bearing  2 or  3 rather  large  flowers 
on  long  pedicels,  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a spatha  of  2 thin  bracts.  Outer 
segments  of  the  perianth  pale  green,  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  inner 
white  ones.  Stamens  3 to  12.  Female  spatha  sessile  among  the  leaves;  the 
flowers  like  the  males,  but  with  the  pedieel  enlarged  at  the  top  into  a short 
perianth-tube  enclosing  the  ovary.  Styles  6,  with  2-cleft  stigmas.  Fruit 
dry,  6-celled,  with  several  seeds. 

In  ditches  and  ponds,  dispersed  over  Europe  and  central  and  Russian 
Asia,  but  not  extending  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Occurs  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  in  some  cases  introduced,  and  not  indigenous  in 
Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


III.  STRATI OTES.  STRATIOTES. 

A single  species,  with  the  flowers  nearly  of  Froghit^  but  a succulent  fruit, 
and  a very  different  habit. 

1.  “Water  Stratiotes.  Stratiotes  aloides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  379.  Water-soldier^ 

Rootstock  creeping  in  the  mud,  producing  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
tufts  of  sessile,  long  and  narrow,  more  or  less  succulent  leaves,  bordered  by 
small,  pointed  teeth.  Peduncles  rising  from  among  the  leaves  to  a few 
inehes  above  the  water,  much  thickened  at  the  top,  bearing  a spatha  of  2 
bracts,  about  an  inch  long.  Male  flowers  several  in  the  spatlia,  stalked, 
much  like  those  of  the  Froghit  but  rather  larger,  with  usually  12  or  more 
stamens.  Female  flowers  solitary,  and  sessile  in  the  spatha,  with  a rather 
long  tube,  swollen  below  the  middle.  Ovary  and  stigmas  nearly  as  in  Frog- 
hit.,  but  the  fruit  is  ovoid  and  somewhat  succulent. 

In  lakes  and  w'atery  ditches,  dispersed  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  the  fens  of  eastern  England,  occurs 
also  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  besides  many 
ponds  in  England  and  Scotland  into  which  it  has  been  introduced.  FI. 
summer. 


LXXX.  THE  ORCHID  FAMILY.  ORCHIDACE^. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  the  roots  or  stock  often  thickened  into 
tubers,  entire  and  parallel-nerved  leaves,  and  irregular  flowers, 
either  solitary  or  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles,  each  one  in 
the  axil  of  a bract.  Perianth  superior,  irregular,  with  6 usually 
petal-like  segments  ; the  3 outer  ones,  called  and  2 of  the 

inner  ones,  called  petals.,  often  nearly  alike  ; the  third  inner 
one,  called  the  Up,  differing  from  the  others  in  shape  or  direc- 
tion. Opposite  to  the  lip,  in  the  axis  of  the  flower,  is  the 
column,  consisting  of  1 or  rarely  2 stamens,  combined  with  the 
pistil ; the  2-celled  anther  or  anthers  being  variously  situated 
on  the  style  itself.  Pollen  rarely  granular,  more  frequently 
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cohering  into  1 or  2 pairs  of  oblong  or  ^6bv\iiv  pollen-masses, 
tapering  at  one  end  into  a point.  Ovary  inferior,  1-celled, 
with  3 parietal  placentas.  Capsule  3-valyed,  with  innumerable 
minute  seeds,  resembling  fine  sawdust. 

A very  extensive  Order,  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Our  own 
species,  and  generally  those  of  temperate  regions,  are  terrestrial,  but  a large 
proportion  of  the  tropical  ones  are  epiphytes,  growing  upon  the  stems  and 
branches  of  trees,  but  without  penetrating  into  their  tissue.  Numbers  of 
these  are  now  becoming  well  known,  having  been  of  late  years  extensively 
cultivated  in  our  hothouses  for  the  singularity  of  the  forms  assumed  by  the 
flowers,  as  well  as  for  the  great  beauty  of  some  of  them.  The  genera  are 
distinguished  ehiefly  by  the  form  and  relative  arrangement  of  the  anther-cells, 
the  pollen-masses,  and  the  stigma,  and  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  lip, 
characters  whieh,  however  essential,  are  in  many  cases  as  difficult  to  describe 
clearly  as  to  observe  accurately,  especially  in  dried  specimens.  For  the  be- 
ginner, therefore,  I have  endeavoured  in  the  following  table  to  select  such 
prominent  features  as  may  guide  him  to  the  British  species,  independently 
of  the  more  accurate  technical  characters,  which  may  be  reserved  for  sub- 


sequent study. 

Plants  without  any  leaves,  except  short  scales. 

Lip  with  a spur  underneath.  Flowers  few,  rather  large  ...  8.  Epipoguitm. 

Lip  without  a spur.  Flowers  small. 

Plant  green.  Flowers  white,  in  a spirally -twisted  spike  . . 9.  Spikanth. 

Plant  and  flowers  brown  or  yeUowish-white.  Flowers  in  a 
raceme. 

Lip  entire,  not  so  long  as  the  sepals 3.  Coealeoot. 

Lip  2-cleft,  longer  than  the  sepals 7.  Neottia. 

Plant  with  1,  2,  or  more  green  leaves. 

Perianth  with  a spur  or  pouch  at  the  base  of  the  lip  ....  11.  Orchis  {and 
Perianth  without  any  spur  or  pouch.*  12.  Habehaeia.) 

lAp  hanging,  longer  than  the  sepals,  very  narrow  or  divided  into 
narrow  lobes.  Flowers  yellowish-green. 

Stem  with  2 opposite,  broad  leaves.  Flowers  pedicellate. 

Kootstock  fibrous 6.  Listera, 

Stem  leafy  atthe  base.  Flowers  sessile.  Kootstock  tuberous. 

Sepals  arching  over  the  column.  Lobes  of  the  hp  linear  13.  Aceeas. 

Sepals  spreading.  Lobes  of  the  lip  oblong 15.  Opheys. 

Lip  hanging,  very  convex  or  large,  brown  or  spotted. 

Flowers  1 or  2 only,  very  large.  Lip  inflated,  above  an  inch 

long  ^ 16.  Cypripede. 


Flowers  several.  Lip  convex,  not  above  half  an  inch  long  . 15.  Opheys. 
Lip  erect  or  spreading,  not  longer  than  the  sepals,  concave  or 
flat. 

Flowers  rather  large,  in  a loose,  leafy  spike.  Stem  leafy, 
usually  a foot  high  or  more. 


Flowers  pedicellate,  drooping 4.  Epipactis. 

Flowers  sessile,  erect 5.  Cephalantiieea. 

lowers  small  (white  or  greenish-yellow).  Stem  seldom 
above  6 inches  high. 

Flowers  pedicellate,  erect.  Stem  bulbous  at  the  base. 

Sepals  broad-lanceolate,  about  1 line  long 1.  Malaxis. 

Sepals  narrow-linear,  full  2 lines  long 2.  Lipaeis. 

Flowers  sessile,  horizontal  or  drooping.  Stemnot  bulbous. 

Flowers  greenish -yellow,  all  round  the  spike.  Rootstock 

tuberous 14.  Heeminium. 

Flowers  greenish-white.  Spike  one-sided,  straight. 

Rootstock  creeping,  fibrous 10.  Goodyera. 

Flowers  white.  Spike  one-sided,  spiral.  Kootstock 

almost  tuberous 9.  Spiuanth. 


* A single  specimen  has  been  occasionally  found  of  s])ecies  of  Orchis  and  JIabenaria,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  all  deformed,  without  any  spur,  but  such  instances  are  very  rare. 
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I.  MALAXIS.  MALAXIS. 

A single  species,  distinguished  as  a genus  from  lA'paris  by  the  proportion 
of  the  petals,  and  by  the  pollen-masses,  which  are  club-shaped,  in  2 pairs, 
both  suspended  from  a gland  which  terminates  the  column. 

1.  Bo^  Malaxis.  Malaxis  paludosa^  Sw. 

{Ophrys,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  72.) 

A delicate  plant,  of  3 or  4 inches  in  height,  the  rootstock  producing  a 
small  solid  bulb  out  of  the  ground  like  many  exotic  epiphytes,  and  3 or  4 
ovate  or  oblong  radical  leaves.  Flowers  very  small,  of  a greenish  yellow,  in 
a loose,  slender  raceme.  Sepals  ovate  or  broadly  lanceolate,  about  a line 
long,  two  of  them  erect,  the  third  turned  down ; pedicels  similar,  but  not 
half  the  size,  and  spreading  laterally.  Lip  erect,  shorter  than  the  sepals, 
but  longer  than  the  petals,  ovate,  concave  at  the  base,  where  it  embraces  the 
very  short  column. 

In  spongy  bogs,  in  northern  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from  the  north  of 
France  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  some  mountain-districts  in  central 
Europe.  Spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  but  very  sparingly,  and 
always  difficult  to  find.  FI.  summer.,  rather  late. 


II.  LI  PARIS.  LIPABIS. 

Delicate  herbs,  with  radical  leaves,  and  small,  greenish -yellow  flowers,  in 
a terminal  raceme.  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike.  Lip  much  broader, 
erect  or  spreading  and  entire.  Column  erect  or  curved,  with  a lid-like  ter- 
minal anther;  the  2 pairs  of  pollen -masses  attached  by  their  summits,  but 
spreading  laterally  into  the  2 anther-cells. 

Besides  the  European  species,  the  genus  contains  a considerable  number 
from  the  warmer  regions  of  both  the  new  and  the  old  world,  several  of  them 
true  epiphytes. 

1.  Two-leaved  Liparis.  Liparis  Loeselii,  Bich. 

{Ophrys,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  47.  Sturmia,  Bab.  Man.) 

The  stock  forms  a small  bulb  for  the  following  year  by  the  side  of  the 
stem.  Leaves  2,  about  half  the  length  of  the  stem,  narrow-oblong  or 
broadly  lanceolate,  with  a shorter  outer  sheath.  Stem  from  2 or  3 to  near 
6 inches  high.  Flowers  from  3 or  4 to  8 or  10  in  the  raceme;  the  sepals 
and  petals  very  narrow,  about  2 lines  long  or  rather  more ; the  lip  broadly 
ovate,  erect  at  the  base,  turned  back  at  the  tip.  Column  much  shorter. 

In  bogs  and  wet  places,  scattered  over  central  Europe,  from  southern 
Scandinavia  and  western  France  to  the  Bussian  frontier.  In  Britain,  only 
in  Cambridgeshire  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  FI.  summer. 


III.  CORAIjROOT.  coballobhiza. 

Brown  or  yellowish  herbs,  without  green  leaves  ; the  flowers  in  a loose 
terminal  spike.  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike,  the  lip  larger,  often  with 
2 lateral  lobes  and  2 projecting  ridges  on  the  surface.  Column  short,  with 
a terminal  lid-like  anther,  and  2 pairs  of  globular  pollen-masses,  attached 
horizontally. 
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Besides  tlie  European  species,  the  genus  comprises  a small  number  from 
North  America  and  eastern  Asia. 

1.  Spurless  Coralroot.  Corallorhiza  innata,  Br. 

{Ofhrys  Corallorhiza^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1547.) 

A slender  plant,  6 to  9 inches  high,  of  a light  brown  or  pale  yellow  colour, 
slightly  tinged  with  green  in  the  lower  part,  with  a few  short,  sheathing 
scales  instead  of  leaves ; the  rootstock  forming  a number  of  short,  thick, 
fleshy,  club-shaped  fibres,  densely  interwoven,  and  nearly  white.  Flowers 
small,  of  a yellowish  green  ; the  sepals  narrow-lanceolate,  about  2 lines 
long  ; the  petals  rather  shorter  ; the  lip  oblong,  white,  and  hanging. 

In  moist  woods,  widely  difiused  over  northern  and  central  Europe, 
Bussian  Asia,  and  North  America,  extending  from  northern  Italy  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  only  known  in  a few  localities  in  Scotland.  FI. 
summer. 


IV.  SPIPACTIS.  EPIBACTIS. 

Herbs,  with  a leafy  stem,  and  purple,  brown,  or  whitish  flowers,  rarely 
tinged  with  red,  in  a loose  raceme.  Perianth  spreading  ; the  petals  shorter 
than  the  sepals  but  otherwise  similar ; the  lip  free  from  the  column,  thick 
and  concave  at  the  base,  the  terminal  portion  broad  and  petal-like,  with 
2 protuberances  at  its  base.  Column  short ; the  anthers  terminal ; the 
pollen  very  loosely  cohering  in  the  pollen-masses. 

A small  genus,  ranging  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Kaceme  long  and  leafy.  Mowers  distant,  dull  green  or  purplish  ...  1.  Broad  IE. 
Eaceme  rather  loose  hut  short.  Sepals  pale  purphsh-green ; the  hp 

white,  tinged  with  pink  2.  Marsh  IE. 

1.  Broad  Bpipactis.  Bpipactis  latifolia,  Sw. 

{Serapias,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  269,  FJ.  purpurata^  Suppl.  t.  2275,  JE.  oralis, 
Suppl.  t.  2884.  JE.  media,  Bab.  Man.) 

Bootstock  shortly  creeping,  with  rather  thick  fibres.  Stem  usually  2 to  3 
feet  high.  Leaves  strongly  ribbed ; the  lower  ones  ovate  and  stem-clasping  ; 
the  upper  ones  narrower,  lanceolate,  and  pointed,  gradually  passing  into  the 
linear  bracts,  of  which  the  lower  ones  are  often  longer  than  the  flowers. 
Elowers  pendulous,  in  a long,  one-sided  raceme,  varying  in  colour  from  green 
to  a dingy  purple.  Sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  about  3 or  4 lines  long.  Petals 
rather  smaller.  Lip  rather  small,  the  lower  portion  very  short. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Not  unfrequent  in  Britain,  but  often 
appearing  only  in  single  specimens.  FI.  summer,  rather  late.  The  breadth 
of  the  upper  leaves,  and  the  precise  form  and  proportions  of  the  terminal 
lobe  of  the  perianth-lip  are  liable  to  considerable  variation,  but  the  latter  is 
always  much  smaller  than  in  the  marsh  E.,  and  never  white. 

2.  IVEarsh  Bpipactis.  Bpipactis  palustris,  Sw. 

{Serapias,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  270.) 

Not  so  tall  as  the  hroad  E.,  the  leaves  narrower,  usually  lanceolate,  and 
the  bracts  all  shorter  than  the  flowers.  Bacemes  loose,  but  much  closer 
than  in  the  hroad  E.  and  not  one-sided  ; the  flowers  larger,  slightly  droop- 
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ing.  Sepals  lanceolate,  of  a pale  greenish-purple.  Petals  rather  shorter, 
white,  more  or  less  streaked  with  pink  at  the  base.  Lip  of  the  colour  of 
the  petals,  but  longer  even  than  the  sepals,  distinctly  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, the  lower  one  thick  and  half-clasping  the  column. 

In  moist  and  marshy  places,  especially  in  hmestone  districts,  and  near 
the  sea,  extending  nearly  all  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  ex- 
treme north.  Widely  spread  over  Britain,  and  found  in  abundance  in  par- 
ticular spots,  yet  not  a common  plant,  and  quite  rare  in  Scotland.  FI. 
summer. 


V.  CEPHAIiANTHERA.  CEPHALANTHERA. 

Habit  and  foliage  of  Fpipactis,  but  the  flowers  are  sessile,  erect,  and 
usually  larger,  white  or  red,  the  petals  and  sepals  not  so  spreading,  the  lip 
has  no  protuberances  at  the  base  of  the  upper  portion,  the  column  is  longer, 
and  the  anther  is  shortly  stalked. 

A small  European  and  north  Asiatic  genus,  united  by  some  with  Fpi- 
pactis^  whilst  others  place  it  in  a diSerent  tribe  of  Orchids  on  account  of 
the  slight  difference  in  the  position  of  the  anther. 

Flowers  white  or  cream-coloured. 

Leaves  broad.  Lower  bracts  longer  than  the  flower,  and  all  longer 


than  the  ovary 1.  Large  C. 

Leaves  narrow.  AU  the  bracts  shorter  than  the  ovary 2.  Narrow  C. 

Flowers  red 3.  Furple  C. 


1.  Large  Cephalanthera.  Cephalanthera  grandiflora^  Bab. 

{Serapias,F>ng.  Bot.  t.  271.  Epipactis,  Brit.  El.) 

Rootstock  fibrous.  Stem  1 to  \\  feet  high.  Leaves  prominently  veined 
as  in  Epipactis ; the  lower  ones  broadly  ovate,  the  upper  ones  rather 
broadly  lanceolate.  Flowers  rather  large,  of  a yellowish  white  or  cream- 
coloured,  in  a loose,  leafy  spike,  all  the  bracts  being  longer  than  the  ovary, 
and  the  lower  ones  quite  leaf-like  and  longer  than  the  flowers.  Sepals  6 to 
8 or  even  9 lines  long,  oblong,  and  usually  obtuse,  rather  open.  Petals 
rather  shorter,  close  over  the  column.  Lip  small,  of  two  distinct  portions, 
the  lower  one  embracing  the  column,  the  terminal  one  recurved  at  the  tip. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  in  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus, 
and  northward  to  Denmark.  In  Britain,  scattered  over  various  parts  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  early  summer. 

2.  FJ arrow  Cephalanthera.  Cephalanthera  ensifolia.  Rich. 

(Serapias,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  494.  Epipactis.^  Brit.  El.) 

Very  near  the  large  C.,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower,  the  lower  ones  broadly 
oblong,  the  upper  ones  long  and  narrow-lanceolate  ; the  bracts  very  short, 
mostly  1 to  2 lines  long,  or  the  lowest  rarely  as  long  as  the  ovary.  Flowers 
pure  white ; the  sepals  narrower  and  more  pointed  than  in  the  large  C. 

Stations  and  geographical  range  the  same  as  those  of  the  large  C.  It  is 
more  scarce  in  Britain,  but  appears  to  be  rather  more  common  in  southern 
and  eastern  Europe.  FI.  early  summer. 

3.  Red  Cephalanthera.  Cephalanthera  rubra,  Rich. 

{Serapias,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  437.  Epipactis,  Brit.  FI.) 

Stature  and  foliage  of  the  narrow  C.  Bracts  rather  longer  but  not  so 
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long  as  in  the  large  C.  Oyaries  and  axis  of  the  raceme  minutely  downy. 
Flowers  rather  larger  than  in  the  narrow  (7.,  of  a pink  red,  with  a narrow, 
white  lip. 

Stations  and  geographical  range  of  the  last  two  species,  and  not  uncom- 
mon in  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  In  Britain  extremely  rare,  having 
been  only  seen  by  very  few  botanists  in  Gloucestershire,  and  possibly  in  one 
or  two  other  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer. 


YI.  LISTBRA.  LISTEEA. 

Herbs,  with  2 leaves  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  placed  so  near 
together  as  to  appear  opposite,  and  small,  green  flowers  in  a slender  raceme. 
Sepals  broader  than  the  petals,  otherwise  all  nearly  alike,  short  and  spread- 
ing ; the  lip  longer,  linear,  and  2-cleft.  Anther  fixed  by  its  base  in  a cavity 
at  the  top  of  the  short  column  ; the  pollen  as  in  Epipactis. 

A small  European,  north  Asiatic,  and  North  American  genus,  readily 
known  among  the  smaU-flowered,  spurless  Orchids  by  the  foliage. 


Leaves  ovate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  2 to  4 inches  long  .....  1.  Twayhlade  L. 
Leaves  broad  or  cordate  at  the  base,  not  an  inch  long  .....  2.  Seart-leaved  L. 


1.  Twayblade  liistera.  Listera  ovata,  Br. 

iOphrgSy  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1548.  Twayhlade?) 

The  rootstock  has  a mass  of  clustered,  thickish  fibres,  but  not  near  so 
succulent  as  in  the  Bird's-nest  Neottia.  Stem  1 to  near  1^  feet  high,  with 
2 or  3 sheathing  scales  at  the  base,  and  at  about  6 inches  from  the  ground 
a pair  of  broadly  ovate,  green  leaves,  2 to  4 inches  long.  Eaceme  rather 
long  and  slender.  Sepals  and  petals  about  1|-  to  near  2 lines  long  ; the  lip 
twice  as  long,  ending  in  two  linear  lobes. 

In  moist  pastures,  and  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Frequent  in  Britain.  FL  spring  and  summer. 

2.  Heart-leaved  laistera.  liistera  cordata,  Br. 

{Ophrys,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  358.) 

A much  smaller  and  more  slender  plant  than  the  Twayhlade  L.,  usually 
about  6 inches  high.  Leaves  seldom  above  f inch  long,  very  broad,  and 
sometimes  slightly  cordate  at  the  base.  Flowers  very  small,  in  a short  ra- 
ceme ; the  Up  linear,  2-cleft,  with  2 minute  teeth  at  its  base. 

On  mountain  heaths,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
extending  southward  to  the  Alps  and  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  confined 
to  Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the 
stem  is  occasionally  drawn  up  to  two  or  three  times  its  ordinary  height. 
FI.  summer. 


YII.  NEOTTIA,  NEOTTIA. 


A genus  of  very  few  European  and  north  Asiatic  species,  distinguished 
from  Listera  by  the  brown  stems  with  sheathing  scales  instead  of  leaves, 
and  by  a rather  longer  column  in  the  flower. 


1.  Bird's-nest  Neottia.  Neottia  Nidus-avis,  Linn. 

{Ophrys,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  48.  Listera^  Brit.  FI.) 

The  rootstock  consists  of  a dense  mass  of  thick,  rather  succulent  fibres. 
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Stem  a foot  high  or  rather  more,  of  a pale-brown  colour,  as  well  as  the  few 
loose  sheathing  scales  which  replace  the  leaves.  Spike  rather  dense,  3 or  4 
inches  long,  with  a few  distant  flowers  below  it,  all  dingy-brown.  Sepals 
broadly  ovate,  almost  acute,  about  2^  to  3 lines  long ; petals  more  rounded ; 
lip  twice  as  long,  deeply  cleft  at  the  extremity  into  2 oblong,  diverging 
lobes. 

In  woods,  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  although  never  a very  common  plant. 
In  Britain,  it  is  found  in  many  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  and 
central  Scotland.  FI.  spring  and  early  smnmer. 


VIII.  EPIPOGIUM.  EPIPOaiUM. 

A single  speeies,  leafless  like  Coralroot  and  Neottia^  but  with  a very  dif- 
ferent spurred  flower. 

1.  lieafLess  Epipogium.  Epipogium  aphyllum,  Sw. 

The  rootstock  produces  a number  of  short,  thick,  fleshy  branches,  like 
those  of  the  Coralroot.  Stem  about  6 inches  high,  of  a pale  colour,  with  a 
few  short,  sheathing  bracts.  Flowers  3 or  4 in  the  raceme,  rather  large,  of 
a pale  yellowish  hue,  pendulous,  with  the  lip  upwards.  Sepals  and  petals 
narrow -lanceolate  ; lip  large,  ovate,  somewhat  concave,  marked  with  raised 
dots  on  the  surface,  with  an  oblong  lobe  on  each  side  at  its  base,  and  a thick, 
projecting  spur  underneath.  Column  short,  with  a shortly  stalked  terminal 
anther. 

Among  rotten  leaves,  in  woods  and  shady  places,  scattered  over  Europe 
and  central  and  Bussian  Asia,  but  everywhere  very  scarce.  In  Britain,  dis- 
covered only  a few  years  since  at  Tedstone  Delamere,  near  Bromyard,  in 
Herefordshire,  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Smith.  FI.  August. 


IX.  SPIRANTH.  SPIBAXTHES. 

Bootstock  producing  a few  oblong  tubers  or  thickish  fibres.  Stem 
leefy,  or  sometimes  the  flower-stems  with  scales  only,  and  radical  leaves  by 
its  side.  Flowers  small,  in  a more  or  less  spirally-twisted  spike.  Sepals 
and  petals  nearly  alike,  erect  or  only  spreading  at  the  tips  ; the  lateral 
sepals  oblique,  covering  the  base  of  the  lip  ; the  upper  sepal  cohering  with 
the  petals.  Lip  oblong,  concave  at  the  base,  dilated  and  spreading  at  the 
extremity.  Column  arching,  with  the  anther  attached  to  the  back. 

An  extensive  genus,  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  and  readily 
known  by  the  spirally  twisted  spikes. 

Leaves  radical,  ovate,  or  obloug ; the  stems  bearing  short  scales  only  . 1.  Common  S. 
Leaves  all  narrow,  near  the  base  of  the  flowering  stem. 

Spike  2 to  3 inches  long,  the  flowers  in  one  row 2.  Summer  S. 

Spike  dense,  1 to  inches  long,  the  flowers  in  three  rows  ....  S.  Irish  S. 

1.  Common  Spiranth.  Spiranthes  autumnalis,  Bich. 

{Ophrys,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  541.  Neottia,  Brit.  FI.  Lady' s-tr esses ^ 

The  rootstock  produces  every  year  2 or  3 thick,  oblong  tubers,  and  a tuft 
of  3 or  4 broadly  ovate  or  oblong,  spreading  radical  leaves,  seldom  above  an 
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inch  long.  Flowering  stems  by  the  side  of  the  tuft  of  leaves,  6 to  8 inehes 
high,  green,  with  short,  sheathing,  pointed  scales,  very  seldom  growing  out 
into  very  short,  linear  leaves.  Flowers  white,  with  a sweet  smell  of  almonds, 
in  a rather  close  spiral  spike  of  about  2 inches,  all  diverging  horizontally  to 
one  side,  whilst  the  bracts  remain  erect  on  the  opposite  side. 

On  dry,  hilly  pastures,  all  over  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north,  ex- 
tending eastward  to  the  Caucasus.  Abundant  in  most  parts  of  England, 
but  not  further  north  than  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire,  and  occurs  also 
in  Ireland.  FI.  autumn. 

2.  Summer  Spiranth.  Spiranthes  aestivalis,  Eich. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2817.  Neottia^  Brit.  FI.) 

Bootstock  more  horizontal  than  in  the  common  S.,  with  longer,  more 
cylindrical  tubers.  Leaves  radical,  or  on  the  flower-stem  near  the  base, 
narrow-lanceolate  or  linear.  Stem  rather  taller  than  in  the  common  S., 
and  the  flowers  rather  larger. 

In  bogs  and  marshes,  chiefly  in  southern  Europe,  extending  over  the 
greater  part  of  France,  but  scarcely  into  central  Grermany.  The  only 
known  British  stations  are  in  a bog  in  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  and 
in  the  Channel  Islands.  FI.  late  in  summer. 

3.  Irish  Spiranth.  Spiranthes  gemmipara,  Lindl. 

{Neottia,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2786.  S.  eernua,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stem  leafy,  4 to  6 inches  high,  often  scarcely  longer  than  the  linear-lan- 
ceolate or  narrow-obiong  radical  and  lower  leaves.  Spike  dense,  from  1 to 

inches  long  ; the  flowers  closely  packed  in  3 rows,  and  larger  than  in 
the  summer  S. ; the  ovary  shorter,  and  the  lip  broader  at  the  base. 

In  a bog  at  Bearhaven,  near  Castletown,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  Ire- 
land, the  only  station  at  present  known.  FI.  August  and  September.  This 
very  scarce  species,  only  known  from  a small  number  of  dried  specimens, 
will  require  further  comparison  with  the  forms  assumed  in  south-western 
Europe  by  the  summer  S.  and  its  allies.  At  present  it  is  a solitary  instance 
of  a species  limited  to  the  British  Isles  ; for  Dr.  Bindley  has  shown  that  it 
was  erroneously  referred  to  the  North  American  S.  cernua,  a plant  which 
at  first  sight  it  very  closely  resembles. 


X.  GOODVBRA.  aOODYEBA. 

Very  near  to  Spiranth^  but  the  spike  is  not  spiral,  and  the  lip  does  not 
embrace  the  column,  has  no  callosities  at  the  base,  and  is  contracted  at  the 
top  into  a recurved  point. 

The  species  are  very  few,  all  from  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  gene- 
rally from  high  latitudes. 

1.  Creeping  Goodyera.  Goodyera  repens,  Br. 

(^Satyrium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  289.) 

Bootstock  shortly  creeping,  with  a few  thick  fibres.  Flowering  stems 
6 inches  to  near  a foot  high,  with  a few  ovate  stalked  leaves  near  the  base. 
Spike  one-sided  as  in  the  common  Spiranth^  but  straight,  with  rather 
smaller  flowers  of  a greenish  white  ; the  lateral  sepals  rather  shorter,  and 
more  spreading  than  the  upper  sepal  and  the  petals. 
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In  moist  woods,  and  forests,  in  northern*  and  Aretic  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  extending  into  the  higher  mountain-chains  of  central  Europe,  the 
Caucasus  and  Altai.  In  Britain,  confined  to  the  Scotch  Highlands.  FI. 
end  of  summer. 


XI.  ORCHIS.  OKCHIS. 


Eootstock  producing  each  year  a fleshy  tuber  by  the  side  of  the  decaying 
one  of  the  preceding  year,  the  following  year’s  stem  shooting  from  the 
top  of  the  new  tuber.  Stem  leafy  at  the  base,  with  a terminal  spike  of 
flowers,  usually  red  or  purple.  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal.  Lip  turned 
downwards,  usually  3 to  5-lobed,  or  much  dilated  at  the  extremity,  and 
produced  underneath  at  its  base  into  a spur  or  pouch.  Anther  on  the  face 
of  the  column,  with  2 erect  cells  converging  together  at  the  base,  with  an 
erect  process,  each  cell  containing  a pollen-mass,  contracted  below  into  a 
short  stalk,  terminating  in  a gland. 

A considerable  genus,  chiefly  European  and  north  Asiatic,  with  a very 
few  North  American  species.  The  allied  genus  Habenaria  is  separated  by 
technical  characters  so  difficult  for  the  beginner  to  appreciate,  that  the 
species  of  both  genera  are  included  in  the  following  table. 


Spur  of  the  perianth  very  slender,  and  longer  thanthe  ovary. 

Flowers  white,  rather  large,  in  a loose  spike.  Two  leaves  only 

at  the  base  of  the  stem 1.  butterfly  H. 

Flowers  usually  red,  rather  small,  in  a dense  spike.  Leaves 
several,  narrowed. 

Tubers  of  the  rootstock  entire.  Spike  ovate  or  pyramidal,  very 

dense 9.  Pyramidal  O. 

Tubers  lobed  or  divided.  Spike  cylindrical,  at  length  rather 

loose 10.  Fragrant  O. 

Spur  from  half  the  length  to  about  the  length  of  the  ovary. 

Sepals  all  converging  and  arching  over  the  column  and  petals  in 
the  form  of  a helmet.  Tubers  entire. 

Flowers  few,  in  a loose  spike.  Lip  broadly  and  shortly  3- 

lobed 1.  Green-winged  O. 

Flowers  numerous,  in  a dense  or  long  spike.  Lip  with  2 

lateral,  smaller  lobes,  and  a large  2-cleft  middle  one  ...  2.  Military  O. 
Sepals,  at  least  the  lateral  ones,  spreading.  Petals,  either  alone 
or  with  the  upper  sepal,  arching  over  the  column. 

Spike  long  or  loose.  Tubers  entire. 

Bracts  1-nerved.  Upper  sepal  arching  over  the  petals  . . 4.  Farly  O. 

Bracts  with  several  veins.  All  3 sepals  spreading  ....  5.  Loose  O. 

Spike  dense.  Tubers  lobed. 

Bracts  shorter  than  the  flowers.  Lip  irregularly  3-lobed  . . 6.  Spotted  O. 

Lower  bracts  longer  than  the  flowers.  Lip  toothed  or 

scarcely  lobed 7.  Marsh  O. 

Spur  exceedingly  short,  or  reduced  to  a small  pouch  or  cavity. 

Lip  linear,  3-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  more  than  an  inch  long  . . 8.  Lizard  O. 

Lip  not  above  a quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

Spike  rather  loose.  Flowers  green,  rather  small,  with  an 

oblong  hanging  lip,  rather  longer  than  the  sepals  ....  3.  Green  S. 

Spike  dense,  with  numerous  small  flowers,  the  lip  not  longer 
than  the  sepals. 

Flowers  purple  before  expanding.  Lip  white,  4-lobed  (3- 

lobed,  with  a 2-cleft  middle  lobe)  3.  Dwarf  O. 

Flowers  white.  Sepals  ovate.  Lip  3-lobed 2.  Small  M. 

Flowers  greenish-yellow.  Sepals  and  petals  very  narrow. 

Lip  3-lobed Heeminium. 

I.  Green-winced  Orchis.  Orchis  Morio,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2059.) 

Bootstock-tubers  entire.  Stem  seldom  above  6 or  8 inches  high,  with  a 
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few  rather  narrow,  almost  radical  leaves,  and  2 or  3 loose,  sheathing  scales 
higher  up.  Flowers  about  6 to  8,  in  a loose  spike.  Bracts  thin,  and  rather 
pink,  about  the  length  of  the  ovary.  Sepals  purplish,  arching  over  the  much 
smaller  petals  and  column  in  the  form  of  a helmet.  Lip  longer  than  the 
sepals,  convex,  broadly  and  shortly  3-lobed,  of  a pinkish  purple,  pale  in 
the  middle,  with  darker  spots.  Spur  very  obtuse,  nearly  as  long  as  the  ovary. 

In  meadows  an^  pastures,  very  common  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
and  temperate  Bussian  Asia,  rarer  towards  the  north,  although  extending 
into  southern  Scandinavia.  Abundant  in  Surrey,  and  some  other  parts  of 
southern  England,  and  Ireland,  scarce  in  the  rest  of  England,  and  wanting 
in  Scotland.  FI.  early  summer. 

2.  Military  Orchis.  Orchis  militarise  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  16,  t.  1873,  and  Suppl.  t.  2675.  O.  purpurea  and  O.  simia^ 

Bab.  Man.) 

A handsome  species,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  entire  tubers.  Leaves  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  varying  from  broadly  oval  to  oblong,  usually  3 to 
5 inches  long.  Flowers  numerous,  in  a dense  oblong  spike,  with  short 
bracts.  Sepals  usually  purple,  converging  over  the  petals  and  column  in 
the  shape  of  a helmet  as  in  the  green-winged  O.  Lip  rather  longer,  of  a pale 
colour,  more  or  less  spotted  with  purple,  and  4-lobed,  or,  in  other  words, 
3-lobed,  with  2 lateral  entire  lobes  and  a third  middle  one  more  or  less 
divided  into  2,  with  a small  tooth  in  the  cleft  or  notch.  Spur  not  half  the 
length  of  the  ovary. 

In  hilly  pastures,  and  on  borders  of  woods,  dispersed  over  the  greater 
part  of  temperate  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts, 
extending  northwards  to  southern  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  limited  to  the 
counties  bordering  on  the  Thames,  from  Berkshire  downwards.  Ft.  spring. 
Among  the  numerous  varieties  observed,  chiefly  in  the  colour  and  precise 
form  of  the  lip,  the  tliree  following,  often  distinguished  as  species,  have 
appeared  in  England : — 1.  Frown  O.  (0.  fusea),  with  dark  purple,  rather 
obtuse  sepals  ; the  lip  variegated  with  purple,  its  middle  lobes  broad  and 
short.  2.  Monicey  O.  (O.  tephrosanthos^  not  precisely  the  same  as  the 
Continental  variety  so  named),  with  pale  purple,  spotted  flowers  ; the  middle 
lobes  of  the  lip  long  and  narrow,  like  the  lateral  ones.  3.  The  true  mili- 
tary O.,  intermediate  between  the  two  others,  approaching  sometimes  the 
one,  sometimes  the  other. 

3.  Dwarf  Orchis.  Orchis  ustulata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  18.) 

Bather  a small  species,  seldom  above  6 to  8 inches  high,  and  remarkable 
for  the  dense  spike  of  small  flowers,  the  deep  purple  of  the  unexpanded  ones 
giving  it  a burnt  or  scorched  appearance.  Tubers  entire.  Leaves  few,  ob- 
long or  lanceolate.  Spike  1 to  2 inches  long,  with  small  bracts.  Sepals 
deep  purple,  pointed,  converging  over  the  column  and  the  very  small, 
narrow  petals.  Lip  white,  with  a few  purple  spots,  4-lobed,  or,  in  other 
words,  deeply  3-lobed,  with  2 lateral  lobes  and  the  middle  one  divided  into 
2 spreading,  obtuse,  more  or  less  notched  lobes.  Spur  very  short. 

On  dry,  hilly,  open  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending 
eastwards  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northwards  to  southern  Scandinavia.  Oc- 
curs in  many  parts  of  England,  but  neither  in  Scotland  nor  in  Ireland. 
FI.  spring  or  early  summer. 
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4.  Early  Orchis.  Orchis  mascula^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  631.) 

Stem  1 to  feet  high,  with  numerous  showy  flowers,  in  a loose  spike  3 
to  6 inches  long,  varying  from  a bright  pinkish-purple  to  flesh-colour  or  even 
white.  Tubers  entire.  Leaves  rather  broad  and  often  spotted.  Bracts 
coloured,  nearly  as  long  as  the  ovary,  with  a single  nerve.  The  upper  sepal  and 
petals  converging  over  the  ovary,  but  the  lateral  sepals  spreading,  or  turned 
back.  Lip  scarcely  longer  than  the  sepals,  often  slightly  downy  in  the 
centre,  reflexed  on  each  side,  with  3 short  lobes,  the  middle  one  the  largest 
and  more  or  less  notched. 

In  moist  woods,  meadows,  and  shady  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  to  southern 
Scandinavia.  Grenerally  distributed  over  Britain.  FI.  spring  and  early 
summer. 

5.  Iioose  Orchis.  Orchis  laxiflora,  Lam. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2828.) 

Near  the  early  O.,  but  the  leaves  are  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear;  the 
flowers  rather  larger,  of  a rich  red,  in  a much  looser  spike ; the  bracts  broader 
and  always  more  veined;  and  the  3 sepals  are  spreading  or  reflexed,  the 
petals  alone  converging  over  the  column. 

In  moist  meadows,  common  in  southern  Europe,  extending  into  central 
Germany  and  over  the  greater  part  of  France.  In  the  British  Isles,  con- 
fined to  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 

6.  Spotted  Orchis.  Orchis  maculata^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  632.) 

Tubers  rather  flat,  and  divided  into  2 or  3 finger-like  lobes.  Stem  usually 
about  a foot  high.  Leaves  varying  from  nearly  ovate  to  narrow-lanceolate, 
and  often  marked  with  dark  spots.  Flowers  in  a dense  oblong  spike,  2 or  3 
iriches  long,  usually  of  a rather  pale  pink,  but  varying  much  in  depth  of 
colour.  Bracts  marked  with  several  veins,  the  lowest  almost  always  longer 
than  the  ovary,  the  upper  ones  shorter.  Sepals  about  3 lines  long,  either  all 
or  the  two  lateral  ones  only  spreading,  whilst  the  petals  arch  over  the 
column.  Lip  broadly  orbicular,  either  flat  or  the  sides  reflexed,  usually 
more  or  less  toothed  and  irregularly  3-lobed,  variously  spotted  or  variegated 
with  a deeper  colour,  the  middle  lobe  usually  small.  Spur  rather  slender, 
a little  shorter  than  the  ovary. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  open  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
FI.  spring  and  early  summer.  It  varies  very  much  in  the  breadth  of  the 
leaves,  the  size  of  the  bracts,  the  colour  of  the  flower,  and  the  shape  of 
the  lip,  sometimes  approaching  very  near  to  the  marsh  O. 

7.  Marsh  Orchis.  Orchis  latifolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2308.) 

Very  near  the  spotted  O.,  and  by  some  botanists  considered  as  a mere 
variety.  It  is  usually  more  luxuriant,  the  stem  more  hollow,  the  leaves 
larger  and  not  always  spotted,  the  spike  longer  and  more  leafy,  the  lower 
bracts,  and  sometimes  nearly  all,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  flowers,  the 
flowers  are  usually  deeper-coloured  and  less  variegated,  the  lip  toothed  only 
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or  very  obscurely  3-lobed,  and  the  spur  thicker ; but  these  characters  are 
none  of  them  quite  constant. 

With  the  same  geographical  range  as  the  spotted  O.,  it  is  usually  found  in 
moister  situations  or  richer  soils.  Frequent  in  Britain,  but  not  so  abun- 
dant as  the  spotted  O.  Ft.  spring  and  early  summer.  A variety  with  nar- 
rower leaves,  more  regularly  tapering  from  the  base,  has  been  distinguished 
under  the  name  of  O.  incarnata. 

8.  Iiizard  Orchis.  Orchis  hircina,  Scop. 

{Satyrium^  Bot.  t.  34.) 

A stout  species,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  entire  tubers  and  a leafy  stem. 
Spike  dense,  4 to  6 or  even  8 inches  high ; the  flowers  rather  large,  of  a dirty 
greenish- white,  with  a disagreeable  smell,  and  remarkable  for  their  long, 
linear  lip ; the  2 lateral  lobes  short,  the  middle  one  more  than  an  inch  long, 
rolled  inwards  in  the  bud,  entire  or  notched  at  the  tip ; the  sepals  converging 
over  the  column,  and  the  petals  small  as  in  the  green-winged  0.  and  the 
military  O. 

Widely  spread  over  central  and  southern  Europe,  but  everywhere  rather 
scarce,  and  often  only  in  single  specimens,  not  extending  into  northern  Grer- 
many.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  found  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  but  not  of  late 
years.  FL  summer. 

9.  Psrramidal  Orchis.  Orchis  pyramidalis^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  110.) 

Tubers  entire.  Stem  a foot  high  or  rather  more,  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
usually  narrow  and  pointed.  Spike  very  dense,  ovoid  or  oblong,  2 to  3 or 
even  4 inches  long ; the  flowers  not  very  large,  but  of  a rich  rose-  or  purplish- 
red,  either  scentless  or  with  a disagreeable  odour,  and  remarkable  for  their 
very  slender  spur,  longer  than  the  ovary,  although  that  is  long  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  flower.  Sepals  lanceolate,  spreading.  Petals  converging 
over  the  column.  Lip  broad,  3-lobed,  the  lobes  equal  or  the  middle  one 
narrower. 

On  rather  dry  banks,  and  pastures,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  central 
and  southern  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward 
to  Denmark.  Abundant  in  several  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  occurs 
in  a few  localities  in  southern  Scotland.  FI.  all  summer. 

10.  Fra^ant  Orchis.  Orchis  conopsea,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  10.  Gymnadenia^  Brit.  FI.) 

Tubers  palmate  as  in  the  spotted  O.  Stem  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  linear 
or  narrow-lanceolate  leaves.  Spike  oblong  or  cylindrical,  not  so  dense  as  in 
the  pyramidal  O.  Flowers  much  like  those  of  that  species,  but  rather 
smaller,  sweet-scented,  and  the  slender  spur  is  still  longer. 

In  heaths  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  especially 
in  the  north,  extending  to  the  Arctic  regions;  in  the  south  of  Europe  more 
confined  to  mountain  districts.  Dispersed  all  over  Britain,  and  very  abun- 
dant in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  FI.  all  summer.  This  and  the  two  last 
species  are  occasionally  removed  to  as  many  distinct  genera  on  accoimt  of 
slight  diflerences  in  the  pollen-masses. 
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XII.  S2ABBNARIA.  HABEXAEIA. 

Foliage,  inflorescence,  and  spurred  flowers  of  Orchis,  but  the  anther- cells, 
instead  of  converging  at  the  base,  are  either  parallel  or  more  or  less  diverging. 

An  extensive  genus,  chiefly  distributed  over  Asia  and  America.  The  table 
of  species  is  included  above  in  that  of  Orchis. 

1.  Butterfly  Habenaria.  Habenaria  bifolia^  Br. 

{Orchis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  22,  and  Suppl.  t.  2806.) 

Tubers  entire.  Stem  1 to  li  feet  high,  with  2 rather  large  leaves  at  its 
base,  varying  from  broadly  ovate  to  oblong ; the  outer  leaves  very  few,  and 
usually  reduced  to  sheathing  scales.  Flowers  pure  white  or  with  a sliglit 
greenish  tinge,  rather  large,  and  sweet-scented,  in  a loose  spike  from  3 to  6 
or  8 inches  long,  with  lanceolate  bracts  about  the  length  of  the  ovary.  Two 
lateral  sepals  spreading,  the  upper  one  arching  over  the  column  with  the 
petals.  Lip  linear  and  entire,  rather  longer  than  the  sepals,  and  usually 
greenish  at  the  tip.  Spur  slender,  twiee  as  long  as  the  ovary. 

In  moist  pastures,  and  meadows,  on  grassy  slopes  and  open  places  in 
moist  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Generally  distributed  over  Britain.  FI.  all  summer. 
It  varies  much  in  the  breadth  of  the. leaves  as  well  as  of  the  parts  of  the 
flower,  and  the  extreme  forms  have  been  distinguished  as  species,  the  name 
of  H.  chlorantha  being  given  to  those  in  which  the  flowers  are  large,  usually 
very  white  (although  the  name  means  ‘ green-flowered  ’ ),  and  the  anther-cells 
much  more  broadly  diverging  at  the  base.  But  every  intermediate  may  be 
observed  between  the  broad  and  the  narrow  forms. 

2.  Small  Habenaria.  Habenaria  albida,  Br. 

{Satyrium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  505.  Gymnadenia,  Bab.  Man.) 

In  stature,  and  its  small  flowers  with  very  short  spurs,  this  species 
approaches  the  dwarf  Orchis,  but  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  anthers  are 
more  like  those  of  Hahenaria  than  of  Orchis.  The  rootstock  produces 
several  thickened  fibres,  sometimes  uniting  into  a deeply  divided  tuber. 
Stem  6 to  8 inches  high,  with  a few  oblong  leaves.  Spike  dense,  cylindrical, 
1 to  2 inches  long,  with  numerous  small,  sweet-scented  flowers.  Sepals 
concave,  but  open,  scarcely  above  a line  long;  the  lip  about  their  length, 
with  3 entire  lobes,  the  middle  one  the  longest. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  and  in  the  great 
mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe.  Abundant  in  some  of  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, and  extends  into  northern  England,  North  Wales,  and  Ireland.  FI. 
summer. 


3.  Green  Habenaria.  Habenaria  viridis,  Br. 

{Satyrium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  94.) 

Tubers  more  or  less  lobed.  Stem  6 to  8 inches  high,  with  a few  ovate  or 
oblong  leaves,  and  a rather  close  spike  of  yellowish -green  flowers,  rather 
larger  than  in  the  small  S.,  but  with  the  same  very  short  spur  or  pouch. 
Bracts  usually  longer  than  the  ovary.  Sepals  converging  over  the  column 
and  petals,  about  2^  or  3 lines  long.  Lip  longer  and  hanging,  oblong,  with 
nearly  parallel  sides,  and  3 or  sometimes  only  2 very  short  lobes  at  the  tip. 

In  dry,  hflly  pastures,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Arctic  regions,  but  rather  a mountain  plant  in  the  south.  Ere- 
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quent  in  Scotland,  northern  England,  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  southern  Eng- 
land. FI.  summer. 


XIII.  ACERAS.  ACEKAS. 

Flowers  and  habit  of  an  Orchis,  except  that  there  is  no  spur  whatever  to 
the  lip. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  northern  Africa. 

1.  Man  Aceras.  Aceras  anthropophora^  Br. 

{O'phrys,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  29.  Man- Orchis^ 

A rather  small  species,  seldom  above  8 or  9 inches  high,  with  entire 
tubers  ; the  leaves  varying  from  ovate  to  oblong  or  nearly  lanceolate.  Spike 
slender,  2 to  4 inches  long.  Flowers  of  a dull  yellowish- green ; the  sepals 
converging  over  the  column  and  petals  as  in  the  lizard  Orchis,  but  very 
much  smaller.  Lip  narrow-linear,  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals,  and  fanci- 
fully compared  to  a hanging  man,  two  lateral  lobes  representing  his  arms, 
and  the  middle  one,  which  is  longer  and  2-cleft,  his  body  and  legs. 

In  dry  pastures,  in  southern  Europe,  more  sparingly  dispersed  over  west- 
ern Germany  and  France.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
England.  FI.  early  summer.  ' 


XIV.  KERMIKTIUM.  HEKMINIUM. 

Small-flowered  plants,  nearly  allied  to  Orchis,  but  the  perianth  has  no 
spur,  and  the  anther-cells  are  distant  at  their  base,  the  glands  of  the  stalks 
of  the  pollen-masses  protruding  below  the  cells. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  from  the  high  northern  or  alpine  regions  of 
Em’ope  and  Asia. 

1.  Musk  Herminium.  Herminium  Monorckis,  Br. 

{Ophrys,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  71.  Mush  Orchis.) 

A slender  plant,  seldom  above  6 inches  high,  with  2 or  very  seldom  3 ob- 
long or  lanceolate,  radical  leaves.  Tubers  nearly  globular,  like  those  of  an 
Orchis,  but  the  new  one,  instead  of  being  produced  close  to  the  stem,  is 
formed  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  fibres  proceeding  from  the  crown,  thus 
forming  a creeping  rootstock.  Spike  slender,  with  numerous,  small,  yellow- 
ish-green fiowers.  Sepals  erect  or  scarcely  spreading,  and  narrow.  Petals 
narrower  and  rather  longer,  instead  of  being  shorter  as  in  most  British 
Orchids.  Lip  scarcely  longer,  erect,  hollowed  into  a kind  of  pouch  at  the 
base,  but  not  spurred,  with  3 narrow,  entire  lobes. 

In  hilly  pastures,  in  central,  northern,  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe.  Very  local  in  Britain, 
chiefly  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England,  and  unknown  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


XV.  OPHRYS.  OPHRYS. 

Habit,  tubers,  and  foliage  of  an  Orchis,  but  the  flowers  have  no  spur, 
and  the  lip  is  usually  very  convex,  resembling  more  or  less  the  body  of 
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an  insect.  Anther-cells  distant  at  the  base,  protruding  below  the  rest 
of  the  anther  in  2 distinct  little  pouches  enclosing  the  glands  of  the  pollen- 
masses. 

A small  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  with  a very  few 
species  spreading  into  central  Europe.  The  forms  assumed  by  the  lip  and 
its  markings  are  so  very  variable  that  the  accurate  distinction  of  species, 
especially  of  the  southern  ones,  is  a matter  of  great  doubt  and  difficulty. 

Lip  of  the  perianth  as  broad  as  lone  or  nearly  so,  and  scarcely  longer 
than  the  sepals. 

End  lobe  of  the  lip  much  turned  under.  Sepals  usually  pink  ...  1.  Bee  O. 

Lip  slightly  lobed,  the  edges  scarcely  turned  under.  Sepals  green  . 2.  Spider  O. 
Lip  of  the  perianth  oblong,  considerably  longer  than  the  sepals  ...  3.  Fly  O. 

Bee  Ophrys.  Ophrys  apifera,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  383,  O.  arachnites^  Suppl.  t.  2596.) 

Tubers  entire.  Stem  9 to  18  inches  high,  with  a few  oblong  or  lanceolate 
leaves  near  the  base,  and  from  3 to  6 rather  large,  distant  flowers,  in  a long, 
loose  spike,  each  with  a bract  at  least  as  long  as  the  ovary.  Sepals  ovate, 
pink,  pale  green,  or  white,  but  always  tinged  with  pink,  very  spreading  or 
reflexed.  Petals  smaller,  usually  narrow,  nearly  erect.  Lip  broad,  very 
convex,  of  a rich  velvety-brown,  downy  on  the  sides,  smooth  in  the  middle, 
and  variously  marked  by  paler  lines  or  spots  ; the  lobes  small  and  all 
turned  down,  2 lateral  ones  very  downy,  3 terminal  ones  concealed  under 
the  lip,  the  middle  one  often  again  turned  upwards,  but  very  variable  in 
length.  Column  erect,  with  a distinct  curved  beak  above  the  anther. 

In  dry  pastures,  usually  in  limestone  districts,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  not  further  north  than  central  Grermany  and  Belgium.  In  Britain, 
chiefly  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England,  occurring  more 
sparingly  in  other  parts  of  England  and  in  Ireland,  but  not  in  Scotland. 
FI.  early  summer. 

2.  Spider  Ophrys.  Ophrys  aranifera,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  65,  O.fucifera,  Suppl.  t.  2649.) 

Much  like  the  hee  O.,  but  the  sepals  are  green  with  less  of  pink,  the 
petals  very  short,  the  beak  of  the  column  is  straight,  and  the  lip  is  broader, 
of  a dull  brown,  variously  marked  with  paler  spots  in  the  centre,  convex  as 
in  the  hee  O.,  but  the  edges  obscurely  or  very  shortly  lobed,  and  either  not 
turned  under  or  but  very  slightly  so. 

In  dry  pastures,  with  nearly  the  same  range  as  the  bee  0.,  rather  more 
common  in  southern  Europe,  less  so  northwards.  Much  more  rare  in 
England  than  the  hee  0.,  and  unknown  in  Ireland.  FI.  spring  and  early 
summer. 

3.  Ply  Ophrys.  Ophrys  muscifera,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  64.) 

A much  more  slender  plant  than  the  two  preceding  species,  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  a slender  spike  of  3 or  4 flowers.  Sepals  oblong  or  narrow-ovate, 
greenish.  Petals  very  narrow-linear.  Column  short,  without  any  beak. 
Lip  much  longer  than  the  sepals,  oblong,  convex,  of  a purplish  brown,  with 
pale-blue  or  white  marks  in  the  centre  ; the  2 lateral  lobes  turned  down,  the 
central  one  larger,  with  a deep  notch. 

On  dry  pastures,  in  central  Europe,  extending  further  east  than  the  two 
last  species,  but  not  near  so  common  in  the  south.  In  Britain,  spread  over 
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a great  part  of  England,  and  abundant  in  some  of  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern counties,  and  has  been  found  in  Ireland  (Bab.  Man.)  but  not  in 
Scotland.  FI.  sjpring  and  early  summer. 


XYI.  CYPRIFEDE.  CYPEIPEDIEM. 

Eootstock  fibrous.  Leaves  large.  Flowers  few,  with  a large  inflated  lip. 
Column  terminating  in  a dilated,  incurved,  thickish,  petal-like  lobe,  below 
which  are  2 distinct  anthers,  one  on  each  side. 

A considerable  and  very  distinct  North  American  and  Asiatic  genus,  with 
one  species  extending  into  western  Europe. 

1.  Slipper  Cypripede.  Cypripedium  Calceolus^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1.  Lady' s-slipper.') 

Stem  feet  high,  with  large,  ovate,  pointed  leaves,  the  upper  ones  lan- 
ceolate, and  1 or  rarely  2 large  showy  flowers  on  long  pedrmcles.  Upper 
sepal  opposite  the  lip,  broadly  lanceolate,  1^  inches  long,  a similar  one 
(formed  of  the  2 lateral  ones  combined  into  one)  under  the  lip ; the  2 petals 
nearly  as  long,  linear  and  spreading ; all  of  a brown-purple.  Lip  very  large 
and  inflated,  compared  to  a slipper,  yellow  variegated  with  purple.  Column 
very  much  shorter  than  the  petals. 

In  woods,  in  Russian  Asia  and  eastern  Europe,  almost  to  the  Arctic 
Circle,  more  sparingly  distributed  over  western  Europe.  In  Britain,  almost 
if  not  quite  extinct,  but  was  still  found  a few  years  since  near  Settle,  in 
Yorkshire.  FI.  early  summer. 


LXXXI.  THE  ms  FAMILY.  IKIDE^. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  a bulbous,  tuberous,  or  shortly  creep- 
ing rootstock,  and  leaves  usually  either  radical  or  equitant,  that 
is,  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  and  vertically,  not 
horizontally  flattened,  opening  towards  the  base  in  a sheath 
which  embraces  the  stem.  Perianth  superior,  with  6 petal- 
like segments.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  inferior,  3-celled,  with 
many  ovules.  Style  1,  with  3 stigmas  (or  stigmatic  lobes), 
sometimes  dilated  and  petal-like  or  fringed. 

A rather  large  family,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  but  particularly 
abundant  in  southern  Africa  and  other  dry  sunny  climates.  It  differs  from 
the  Amaryllis  family  in  the  number  of  stamens,  and,  in  most  cases,  in  the 
position  of  the  leaves. 

Leaves  all  radical,  narrow-linear.  Perianth-segments  nearly  equal, 
and  regular. 

Perianth-tube  very  short.  Stigmas  deeply  2-cleft 3.  Trichonema. 

Perianth-tube  longer  than  the  segments.  Stigmas  jagged  or  much 

dmded 4.  Crocus. 

Leaves  on  the  stem,  eqixitant. 

Perianth  with  3 outer  large  segments,  and  3 inner  small  ones. 

Stigmas  large  and  petal-like,  arching  over  the  stamens  ...  1.  Iris. 

Perianth  with  6 nearly  similar  segments,  but  oblique,  and  arranged 
almost  in  two  lips 


2.  Gladiolus. 
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The  Ixias,  Tigridias,  and  many  others  of  the  smaller  South  African  bulbs, 
formerly  much  more  cultivated  than  they  now  are,  belong  to  the  Iris 
family. 


1.  IRIS.  lEIS. 

Eootstock  thick  and  horizontal,  or  rarely  bulbous.  Leaves  equitant. 
Flowers  large  and  showy  ; the  3 outer  perianth* segments  large,  spreading 
or  reflexed  ; the  3 inner  ones  much  smaller,  and  erect.  Stigmas  3,  enlarged, 
each  with  a petal -like  appendage,  which  arches  over  the  correspon^ng 
stamen  and  outer  segment  of  the  perianth. 

A considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Flowers  bright  yellow.  Inner  perianth-segments  scarcely  as  long  as  the 

claw  of  the  outer  ones 1.  Yellow  I. 

Flowers  -violet-blue  or  yellowish-white.  Inner  segments  two-thirds  as 

long  as  the  outer  ones 2.  Fetid  I. 

Several  continental  Eirropean  species  are  frequent  in  our  flower-gardens, 
and  occasionally  escape  into  neighbouring  waste  places,  especially  the  large- 
flowered  I.  susiana  and  I.  germanica,  the  dwarf  I.  jpumila,  the  bulbous- 
rooted  I.  Xi'pTii'wm  and  I.  xijpMoides^  the  I.  tuberosa^  etc.  , 

e*  - ^ ^ 

1.  Yellow  Iris.  Iris  Pseudacorus,  Linn.  ^ ^ " *7 

(Eng,  Lot.  t.  578.  Yellow  Flag.)  ' -s' 

Rootstock  thick,  horizontal,  with  numerous  fibres.  Stem  about  2 feet 
high.  Lower  leaves  often  much  longer,  and  1 or  2 inches  broad,  stiff*  and 
erect,  of  a pale  glaucous-green  ; the  upper  ones  much  shorter.  Flowers 
2 or  3,  each  proceeding  from  a sheathing  bract,  large,  erect,  of  a bright  yel- 
low. Outer  perianth-segments  spreading,  broadly  ovate,  full  2 inches  long, 
contracted  at  the  base  into  an  erect,  broad  claw ; inner  segments  oblong  and 
erect,  scarcely  longer  than  the  claws  of  the  others.  Petal-hke  stigmas  rather 
longer  than  the  inner  segments,  2-cleft  at  the  top,  with  a short,  scale-like 
appendage  mside  at  the  base  of  the  lobes.  Capsule  green,  2 to  3 inches  long, 
with  numerous  pale-brown  seeds. 

In  wet  meadows,  and  marshes,  and  along  watercourses  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
FI.  summer. 

2.  Fetid  Iris.  Iris  foetidissima,  Linn. 

(Eng  Bot.  t.  596.  Gladdon.  Roastbeef -plant ^ 

Not  so  large  a plant  as  the  yellow  /.,  the  leaves  narrower,  one  or  two 
only  overtopping  the  stem,  and  the  whole  plant  of  a deeper  green,  smelling 
disagreeably  when  bruised.  Flowers  rather  smaller,  several  together,  of  a 
violet-blue  or  rarely  pale-yellowish  white.  Outer  perianth -segments  nar- 
row-ovate, the  inner  ones  reaching  to  about  two-thirds  their  length.  Petal- 
like stigmas  scarcely  so  long.  Seeds  bright  orange  or  scarlet. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  southern  Europe,  extending  eastward  to 
the  Caucasus,  and  northward  all  over  western  France,  but  scareely  into 
eastern  France  or  Germany.  Abundant  in  many  parts  of  southern  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  scarce  or  local  in  the  north,  and  only  a doubtful  native 
of  Scotland.  FI.  summer.,  commencing  early. 
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II.  gladiolus.  aLADIOLUS. 

Rootstock  bulbous,  the  outer  coating  fibrous  and  more  or  less  netted. 
Stems  leafy,  with  a terminal,  one-sided  spike  of  flowers.  Perianth  oblique, 
the  segments  obovate  or  oblong,  narrowed  into  a claw,  and  united  in  a tube 
at  the  base,  the  3 upper  ones  and  the  3 lower  ones  almost  arranged  in  2 
Hps.  Stamens  ascending  under  the  uppermost  segments.  Stigmas  2, 
shghtfy  expanded,  and  entire. 

A numerous  genus,  chiefly  South  African,  with  a few  species  in  tlie  Medi- 
terranean and  Caucasian  regions. 

1.  Common  Gladiolus.  Gladiolus  communis,  Linn. 

Stem  1^  to  near  2 feet  high.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  shorter  than  the 
stem.  Spike  of  4 to  6 or  8 red  flowers,  all  turned  to  one  side,  and  sessile 
between  2 lanceolate  bracts.  Perianth  about  11  inches  long,  the  expanded 
part  of  the  segments  oblong -lanceolate,  the  uppermost  broader  and  rather 
longer  than  the  others.  Anthers  linear,  shorter  than  their  filaments.  Cap- 
sule short,  depressed  at  the  top,  with  3 prominent  angles. 

In  meadows,  woods,  and  grassy  heaths,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
not  reaching  nearer  us  on  the  Continent  than  the  Loire  and  the  Rhine. 
In  Britain,  recently  observed  in  the  New  Forest,  near  Lyndhurst,  among 
the  Brakes,  and  believed  to  be  indigenous,  but  possibly  accidentally  intro- 
duced. FI.  early  summer.  The  true  Cornjiag  {G-.  segetum'),  a cornfield 
weed,  is  a rather  more  southern  species,  difiering  chiefly  in  its  larger  flowers, 
with  the  anthers  longer  than  their  filaments. 


III.  TRICHONEMA.  TRICHONEMA. 

Small  bulbous  plants,  with  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  Crocus.,  except  that 
the  perianth-tube  is  very  short,  and  the  short  stigmas  are  deeply  2-cleft. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region. 

1.  Common  Trichonema.  Trichonema  Sulbocodium,  Sm. 

{Ixia,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2549.) 

Bulb  small,  with  shining  brown  coats.  Leaves  very  narrow  and  grass- 
like, spreading,  3 or  4 inches  long,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Flower-stalk 
not  half  so  long,  with  a single  erect  terminal  flower,  almost  sessile  in  a 
sheathing  bract,  and  of  a pale  purplish-blue,  with  a yellow  centre.  Perianth 
near  | inch  long,  the  segments  half- spreading  and  rather  pointed. 

In  heaths  and  sandy  places,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  nearly  all  round  the 
Mediterranean,  and  up  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  to  the  Channel  Is- 
lands and  Devonshire,  where  it  is  found  in  abimdance  at  the  Warren,  near 
Dawhsh.  FI.  spring. 


lY.  CROCUS.  CROCUS. 

Rootstock  bulbous,  the  outer  coating  fibrous,  and  more  or  less  netted, 
or  rarely  remaining  membranous.  Leaves  radical,  narrow-linear.  Flowers 
almost  sessile  among  the  leaves,  with  a very  long  tube,  and  a campanulate 
limb  of  6 nearly  equal  segments.  Stigmas  dilated,  and  coloui’cd  at  the  top, 
and  often  cut  or  fringed,  but  not  petal-like.  Capsule  buried  among  the  leaves. 

A small  south  European  and  west  Asiatic  genus,  a few  species  extending 
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into  central  Europe^  and  several,  long  since  cultivated  for  ornament,  or  for 
saffron  collected  from  their  stigmas,  have  established  themselves  in  a few 
localities  still  further  north. 

Flowers  in  spring,  with  the  leaves.  Stigmas  wedge-shaped,  and  slightly 

jagged 1.  Spring  C. 

Flowers  in  autumn,  without  leaves.  Stigmas  cut  into  a many-lobed 

fringe 2.  Naked  C. 

1.  Spring  Crocus.  Crocus  vernus,  Willd. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  344.) 

Leaves  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a tube  of  2 or  3 thin,  scarious,  sheathing 
scales.  Elowers  solitary  within  the  leaves,  of  a bluish  purple  ; the  ovary 
sessile  on  the  bulb,  the  long  tube  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a sheath  similar  to 
that  of  the  leaves.  Stigmas  of  a rich-orange,  dilated  at  the  top,  and  slightly 
jagged,  but  not  deeply  fringed. 

In  meadows,  in  the  hilly  districts  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  not 
further  north  than  central  France.  In  Britain,  apparently  naturalized  in 
the  meadows  about  Nottingham,  and  other  parts  of  central  England,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  FI.  early  spring. 

2.  leaked  Crocus.  Crocus  nudiflorus^  Sm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  491.) 

Flowers  rather  larger  than  in  the  spring  C.,  appearing  after  the  leaves  of 
the  year  have  withered,  and  before  those  of  the  following  year  are  deve- 
loped. They  somewhat  resemble  the  flowers  of  the  common  ColcTiicum,  but 
are  readily  distinguished  by  the  3,  not  6,  stamens.  Tube  very  long,  en- 
losed  halfway  up  in  the  sheathing  scales.  Stigmas  deeply  cut  into  an  ele- 
gant orange  fringe  or  tassel. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  in  south-western  Europe,  but  not  nearer  to  us 
than  south-western  France.  Said,  however,  to  be  perfectly  naturahzed  in 
the  meadows  about  Nottingham,  and  in  some  other  localities  in  central 
England.  FI.  autumn. 


LXXXII.  AMARYLLIS  FAMILY.  AMARYLLIDE^. 

' Rootstock  bulbous,  except  in  a very  few  exotic  genera. 
Leaves  radical  and  parallel-veined.  Perianth  petal-like,  with 
6 segments.  Stamens  6,  the  anthers  turned  inwards.  Ovary 
inferior  or  adherent  to  the  perianth-tube,  3-celled.  Pruit  a 
capsule,  with  several  seeds,  opening  in  3 valves. 

A large  Order,  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  chiefly  in  dry,  sunny 
countries  ; differing  from  the  Lily  family  in  the  inferior  ovary,  from  the  Iris 
family  in  the  6 stamens. 

Perianth  tubular  at  the  base,  the  limb  spreading,  with  a cup-shaped  or 

tubular  crown  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube 1.  Haecissus. 

Perianth  divided  to  the  ovary,  without  any  crown. 

Three  outer  perianth-segments  larger  than  the  inner  ones  ....  2.  Snowdeop. 
Perianth-segments  all  equal 3.  Snowflake. 

Many  of  the  most  showy  exotic  bulbous  plants  grown  in  our  gardens 
and  planthouses  belong  to  this  family,  including  the  genera  Amaryllis, 
Alstrcemeria,  Crinum,  Pancratium  (called  Guernsey  Lily.,  from  an  erro- 
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neous  impression  that  it  was  indigenous  in  the  Channel  Islands),  and 
others,  besides  the  gigantic  Agave  amerlcana,  commonly  called  Aloe,  but 
not  a congener  to  the  true  Aloes  of  botanists,  which  are  Liliaceous  plants. 

I.  SJ^ARCISSUS.  NAECISSUS. 

Flowers  either  solitary  or  several  together,  from  a terminal  spatha.  Pe- 
rianth with  a distinct  tube  above  the  ovary,  and  6 usually  spreading  seg- 
ments, with  a cup-shaped  or  tubular,  coloured  crown  at  their  base,  round 
the  orifice  of  the  tube. 

A well-defined  and  very  natural  genus,  chiefly  south  European,  not  ex- 
tending into  Asia  beyond  the  Caucasus,  and  probably  containing  but  few 
real  species,  although  some  botanists,  availing  themselves  of  the  most 
trifling  characters,  observed  chiefly  in  cultivated  varieties,  have  proposed 
the  breaking  it  up  into  15  or  more  genera,  with  above  a hundred  supposed 
species. 

Flowers  solitary,  the  erowa  broadly  tubular,  as  long  as  tbe  seg- 


ments   1.  Daffodil  N. 

Flowers  usually  2,  the  crown  very  short  and  concave 2.  Two-flowered  N. 


Several  other  cultivated  species  have  occasionally  established  themselves 
for  a time  in  the  vicinity  of  gardens,  particularly  the  poet's  N.  {N.  poeticus, 
Eng.  Bot.  t.  275),  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  which  is  near  the  two- 
jiowered.  N.,  but  has  usually  a solitary  flower,  of  a pure  white,  except  tlie 
crown,  which  is  yellow,  often  edged  with  orange  or  crimson, 

1.  IJafFodil  Harcissus.  Marcissus  Pseudonarcissus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  l7.  Daffodil.  Daffy-dovm-dilly .) 

Bulb  rather  large.  Leaves  usually  2 or  3,  seldom  a foot  long,  from 
4 to  6 lines  broad,  of  a bluish  green.  Stem  rather  taller,  with  a single 
large,  scentless,  yellow  flower.  Perianth-tube  about  an  inch  long,  wider  at 
the  top  ; the  segments  ovate  or  oblong,  of  the  length  of  the  tube  ; the 
crown  very  conspicuous,  broadly  tubular,  often  longer  than  the  segments, 
and  slightly  6-lobed,  or  waved  at  the  edge. 

In  meadows  and  mountain  pastures,  dispersed  over  the  greater  part  of 
temperate  Europe,  especially  France  and  Spain.  Abundant  in  many  parts 
of  England,  but  in  several  instances  only  as  an  escape  from  cultivation,  as 
it  soon  establishes  itself  in  great  quantities  in  a meadow  where  it  was  once 
introduced ; in  Scotland  and  Ireland  only  where  introduced.  FI.  early 
spring.  It  varies  much  in  the  size  and  intensity  of  colour  of  the  flower,  and 
the  relative  size  of  the  crown. 

2.  Two-flowered  K'arcissus.  Narcissus  biflorus,  Curt. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  276.  Primrose  Peerless.') 

Much  resembles  the  Daffodil  in  stature  and  foliage,  except  that  it  is 
rather  stouter  and  taller.  Flowers  usually  two  together,  of  a pale  straw- 
colour,  or  nearly  white,  and  sweet-scented.  Perianth-tube  slender,  about 
an  inch  long  ; the  segments  rather  shorter,  oval  or  oblong ; the  crown  very 
short,  concave  or  broadly  cup-shaped,  yellow,  slightly  crcnate  at  the  edge. 

In  meadows,  in  southern  and  western  Europe,  chiefly  Spain  and  western 
France,  the  more  eastern  Mediterranean  plant  so  called  being  probably  a 
vai’iety  of  the  poet's  N.  In  Britain,  much  cultivated  in  cottage  gardens, 
and  frequently  established  in  their  vicinity,  but  probably  truly  indigenous 
in  Ireland,  and  some  parts  of  western  and  southern  England.  FI.  spring. 
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II.  SNOWDROP.  GALANTHUS. 

A single  species,  distinguished  as  a genus  from  Snowflake  by  the  inner 
perianth-segments  being  shorter  than  the  outer  ones,  and  by  the  finely 
pointed  anthers  opening  at  the  top  only. 

1.  Common  Snowdrop.  Galanthus  nivalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  19.) 

Bulb  rather  small.  Leaves  2 or  rarely  3,  narrow-hnear,  short  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  but  lengthening  considerably  afterwards.  Stem  6 inches 
to  near  a foot  high,  with  a single  drooping,  sweet-scented  flower,  shortly 
pedicellate  above  the  terminal  bract  or  spatha.  Perianth-segments  quite 
distinct  down  to  the  ovary,  the  3 outer  ones  pure  white,  oblong,  about  8 or  9 
lines  long,  the  3 inner  about  half  that  length,  and  usually  tipped  with  green. 

In  woods  and  shady  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending 
eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  into  central  Germany.  In  Bri- 
tain, probably  not  indigenous,  but  long  cultivated  in  cottage  gardens,  and 
now  perfectly  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  here  and  there  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  FI.  early  spring. 


III.  SNOWFLAKE.  LEUCOIUM. 

Flowers  solitary  or  several  together,  from  a terminal  spatha.  Perianth- 
segments  6,  nearly  equal,  distinct  down  to  the  ovary  or  shghtly  cohering  at 
the  base.  Anthers  obtuse,  opening  in  longitudinal  slits. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  chiefly  south  European,  and  distributed  by 
some  garden  botanists  into  almost  as  many  genera. 

1.  Summer  Snowflake.  jLeucoium  aestivum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  621.) 

Bulb  larger  than  that  of  the  Snowdrop.  Leaves  few,  a foot  long  or  more, 
like  those  of  a Narcissus.  Stem  1 to  li  feet  high,  with  a terminal  cluster 
of  2 to  6 broadly  bell-shaped  flowers,  on  pedicels  varying  from  1 to  2 inches 
in  length,  arising  from  a sheathing  bract  or  spatha.  Perianth-segments 
ovate,  about  6 lines  long,  of  a pure  white,  with  a short,  sometimes  green- 
ish tip. 

In  meadows,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the 
Caucasus,  and  northward  rather  further  than  the  Snowdrop.  Occurs  in 
several  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England,  with  more  probability  of 
being  really  indigenous  than  in  the  case  of  the  Snowdrop^  and  less  frequently 
cultivated.  FI.  spring.,  rather  late. 


LXXXIII.  THE  YAM  FAMILY.  DIOSCOEIDE^E. 

Climbing  plants,  with  tuberous  or  woody  rootstocks,  alter- 
nate leaves  with  netted  veins  between  the  ribs,  and  small, 
unisexual  flowers.  Perianth  of  6 divisions.  Stamens  in  the 
males  6.  Ovary  in  the  females  inferior,  3-celled,  with  1 to 
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3 ovules  iu  each  ceil.  Styles  or  stigmas  3.  Seeds  with  a mi- 
nute embryo  in  a hard  albumen. 

An  Order  consisting  of  but  very  few  genera,  but  with  a considerable 
number  of  species,  dispersed  over  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  They 
include  the  cultivated  Yams^  and  several  South  African  and  Mexican 
plants  introduced  into  our  greenhouses  as  curiosities  on  account  of  their 
massive  woody  rootstocks,  contrasted  with  the  slender,  climbing,  annual 
stems. 

I.  TAMUS.  TAMUS. 

A single  or  perhaps  two  species,  distinguished  as  a genus-  hi  the  Order  by 
the  fruit,  which  is  a berry,  not  a dry  capsule. 

1.  Common  Tamus.  Tamus  communis,  Linu, 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  91.  BlacTc  Bryony.) 

An  elegant  climber,  twining  to  a considerable  length  over  hedges  and 
bushes,  easily  known  by  its  bright,  shining,  heart-shaped  leaves,  with  a 
tapering  point,  and  sometimes  almost  3-lobed  but  otherwise  entire.  Flowers 
small,  of  a yellowish-green  ; the  males  in  slender  racemes,  often  branched 
and  longer  than  the  leaves  ; the  females  in  much  shorter  and  closer  racemes. 
Berries  scarlet,  often  very  numerous. 

In  hedges,  open  woods,  and  bushy  places,  in  west-central  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  only  into 
southern  and  western  (Germany.  Dispersed  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, and  common  in  some  counties,  but  not  found  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
FI.  spring  and  early  summer.  ^ 


LXXXIY.  THE  LILY  EAMILY.  LILIACE^. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  a creeping,  bulbous,  or  clustered  root- 
stock,  and  either  radical  leaves  and  peduncles,  or  annual,  bi- 
ennial, or,  in  a few  exotic  species,  perennial,  leafy  flowering- 
stems.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  rarely  unisexual.  Perianth 
inferior,  petal-like,  with  6 divisions.  Stamens  6.  Ovary  free, 
3-celled,  with  several  ovules  or  rarely  only  one  ovule  in  each 
cell.  Style  single,  with  an  entire  or  3-parted  stigma.  Fruit 
a capsule  or  berry.  In  a very  few  cases  the  parts  of  the 
flow^er  are  reduced  to  4,  or  increased  to  8. 

A large  Order,  widely  distributed  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  sup- 
plying several  of  the  most  gorgeous  ornaments  of  our  llower-gardcns.  It 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Alisma  family  by  the  carpels  united  into  a 
single  ovary  and  fruit,  from  the  Amaryllis  family  by  the  free  or  superior 
ovary,  from  the  Bash  family  by  the  petal-like,  coloured  perianth.  It  is 
Usually  divided  into  two  or  more  Orders,  variously  circumscribed  according  as 
the  character  is  taken  from  the  foliage,  the  fruit,  the  seed,  or  the  stock,  none 
of  which  taken  alone  give  a very  natural  demarcation.  A more  natural  ar- 
rangement appears  to  be  to  preserve  the  wliole  as  one  large  family,  divided 
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into  several  suborders,  of  which  the  five  enumerated  below  are  represented 
in  Britain. 

Stem  leafy. 

Stem  branching.  Fruit  a berry. 

Leaves  short,  subulate,  and  clustered.  Flowers  axillary  . . 4.  Asparagus. 

Leaves  ovate,  stiff,  and  prickly.  Flowers  on  the  back  of  the 

leaves 5.  Euscus. 

Stem  simple. 

Fruit  a berry. 

Leaves  net-veined,  in  a single  whorl  of  4 or  rarely  5 ...  1.  Paris. 

Leaves  parallel-veined. 


Flowers  axillary 3.  SotOMON-SEAU. 

Flowers  in  a terminal  raceme 3.  Convallaeia. 

Fruit  a capsule. 

Eootstock  not  bulbous. 

Flowers  of  a brownish  white,  paniculate 14.  Simethis. 

Flowers  yellow,  in  a raceme  or  spike. 

Style  simple 15.  Harthecium. 

Styles  3.  Stigmas  capitate 16.  Topiei.dia. 

Stigmas  3,  sessile,  feathery Triglochin  (p.  498). 

Eootstock  bulbous. 

Flowers  in  a terminal  umbel  or  head 13.  Allium. 

Flowers  solitary,  or  in  a terminal  raceme. 

Perianth-segments  spreading. 

Perianth  white,  with  pink  stripes.  Flowers  usually 

solitaiy 8.  Lloydia. 

Perianth  yellow.  Flowers  in  a corymb-hke  raceme  . 9.  Gagea. 

Perianth-segments  converging  into  a beU-shape. 

Segments  chequered,  the  inner  ones  with  a cavity  near 

the  base 6.  Fritillart. 

Segments  not  chequered,  without  any  cavities  . . 7.  Tulip. 

;em  leafless.  Leaves  all  radical,  sometimes  sheathing  the  stem. 

Eootstock  creeping.  Fruit  a berry 3.  Convallaeia. 

Eootstock  bulbous.  Fruit  a capsule. 

Flowers  radical,  with  a very  long  tube  commencing  under- 
ground   17.  COLCHICUM. 

Flowers  in  a terminal  umbel  or  head 13.  Allium. 

Flowers  in  a terminal  raceme. 

Perianth  of  one  piece,  with  6 minute  teeth 13.  Muscaei. 

Perianth  of  6 segments. 

Flowers  blue  or  pink.  (Filaments  flattened  or  not.)  . . 11.  Squill. 

Flowers  white  or  greenish.  Filaments  flattened  . . .10.  Oenithogalum. 

Flowers  yellow.  Filaments  not  flattened 9.  Gagea. 


The  above  G-enera  belong  to  the  following  Suborders  : — 

1.  Teillideje.  Fruit  a berry.  Leaves  with  netted  veins.  Styles  free.  Genus: — 
1.  Paris. 

3.  CoNVALLAEiE.®.  Fruit  a berry.  Leaves  with  parallel  veins.  Styles  united.  Testa 
of  the  seed  membranous.  Genera; — 3.  Solomon-seal ; 3.  Convallaeia. 

3.  Aspaeage.®.  Fruit  a berry.  Leaves  with  parallel  veins.  Styles  united.  Testa  of 
the  seed  hard  and  black.  Genera: — 4.  Asparagus;  5.  Euscus. 

4.  Lilieje.  Fruit  a capsule.  Styles  united.  Genera: — 6.  Feitillart;  7.  Tulip; 
8.  Lloyd ia;  9.  Gagea;  10.  Oenithogalum;  11.  Squill;  13.  Muscaei;  13.  Allium; 
14.  Simethis  ; 15.  Naethecium. 

5.  CoLCHiCEAE.  Fruit  a capsule.  Styles  distinct.  Genera; — 16.  Topieldia;  17. 
COLCHICUM. 

Among  the  exotic  Genera  most  famihar  by  long  or  general  cultivation 
may  be  mentioned  the  Hyacinth.,  Asphodel,  Yucca,  Lily,  Calochortus,  Lry- 
thronium,  Hemerocallis,  Tuberose  (Polyanthus),  Agapanthus,  Funckia,  etc. 
The  Pineapple  and  some  showy  Pourretias  and  Tillandsias,  occasionally 
seen  in  our  hothouses,  belong  to  the  nearly  allied  family  of  Bromeliacece. 

I.  PARIS.  PAEIS. 

Eootstock  creeping.  Stem  simple,  with  a single  whorl  of  netted-veined 
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leaves,  and  a single  terminal  flower.  Perianth  of  8 or  rarely  10  narrow 
segments.  Stamens  as  many.  Ovary  with  4 or  rarely  5 cells,  and  as  many 
distinct  styles  or  stigmas. 

A genus  containing,  besides  the  European  species,  only  two  or  three 
Asiatic  ones. 

1.  Common  Paris.  Paris  qnadrifolia,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  7.  Herh-Paris.) 

Stem  9 inches  to  a foot  high,  with  a whorl  of  4 broadly-ovate  or  obovate 
leaves,  2 to  3 or  4 inches  long.  Peduncle  rising  to  1 or  2 inches  above  the 
leaves.  Perianth  of  a yellowish -green  colour  ; the  4 outer  segments  narrow- 
lanceolate,  about  an  inch  long  ; the  4 inner  ones  linear  and  rather  more 
yellow.  Anthers  hnear,  on  slender  filaments.  Berry  of  a bluish-black 
colour.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  there  is  a fifth  leaf,  with  the  addition  of  a 
fifth  to  each  of  the  parts  of  the  flower. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  dispersed  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  not  generally  very  com- 
mon. Scattered  over  several  parts  of  Britain,  but  usually  very  local.  FI. 
spring  or  early  summer. 


II.  SOliOMON-SEAli.  POLYGON ATIJM. 

Stems  annual,  erect  and  leafy,  with  a thick  horizontal  rootstock.  Leaves 
parallel-veined.  Flowers  axillary,  drooping.  Perianth  tubular,  shortly 
6-cleft.  Stamens  6,  inserted  in  the  perianth.  Ovary  3-celled,  with  2 ovules 
in  each  cell.  Style  slender,  with  an  entire  stigma.  Fruit  a small  berry. 

A smaU  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere  without  the  tropics. 


easily  known  by  its  foliage  and  inflorescence. 

Leaves  whorled,  narrow 1,  WJiorled  S. 

Leaves  alternate. 

Flowers  usually  several  in  each  axil.  Filaments  hairy 2.  Common  S. 

Flowers  1 or  rarely  2 in  each  axil.  Filaments  glabrous 3.  Angular  8. 


1.  Vniorled  Solomon-seal.  Polygonatum  verticillatum,  Ah. 

{Convallaria,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  128.) 

Stem  about  2 feet  high.  Leaves  numerous,  in  whorls  of  3,  4,  or  5,  nar- 
row-lanceolate, 2 to  3 inches  long,  of  a bright  green.  Flowers  usually 
several  in  each  axil,  on  short  branching  peduncles  or  rarely  solitary.  Peri- 
anth about  4 lines  long,  white,  with  greenish  tips.  Berries  of  a dark,  nearly 
black,  blue,  or  red  according  to  Koch. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Europe  and 
central  Asia,  exteuding  far  into  Scandinavia.  Very  rare  in  Britain,  being 
only  known  from  near  BeUingham,  in  Northumberland,  and  near  Dunkeld, 
in  Perthshire.  PI.  June. 

2.  Common  Solomon-seal.  Polygonatum  multiflorum,  All. 

{Convallaria.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  279.) 

Stems  near  2 feet  high,  erect  or  rather  inclining  to  one  side.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, ovate  or  oblong,  3 or  4 inches  long,  all  usually  turning  to  one  side. 
Flowers  2 to  7 or  8 together,  on  short  branching  peduncles,  usually  turned 
to  the  lower  side  of  the  stem  away  from  the  leaves.  Perianth  7 or  8 lines 
long,  white,  with  greenish  tips.  Filaments  and  stylo  hairy,  all  included 
within  the  perianth.  Berries  of  a dark  blue,  or  red  according  to  Godron. 
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In  woods  and  shady  places,  almost  all  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Occurs  in  several  parts  of  England  and  southern 
Scotland,  but  not  always  truly  indigenous,  and  not  recorded  from  Ireland. 
FI,  spring  or  early  summer. 

3.  Angular  Solomon-seal.  Folygonatum  officinale,  All. 

{Convallaria  Polygonatum^  Eng.  Bot,  t,  280.) 

Very  near  the  common  S.,  but  of  smaller  stature,  seldom  exceeding  a foot 
in  height ; the  flowers  rather  larger  and  especially  thicker,  solitary  or  two 
only  in  each  axil,  and  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  quite  glabrous. 

With  nearly  the  same  geographical  range  as  the  common  S.,  but  generally 
in  more  open  and  rocky  situations,  and  more  common  in  the  limestone  dis- 
tricts of  southern  Europe.  In  Britain,  more  scarce,  but  undoubtedly  wild 
in  several  localities  in  England  and  South  Wales.  FI.  spring  and  early 
summer. 


III.  CONVAI.LAR1A.  CONVALLARIA. 

A single  species,  separated  from  Solomon-seal  by  the  leafless  flower-stem 
bearing  a terminal  raceme,  and  by  the  short  bell-shaped  perianth,  with  the 
stamens  inserted  near  its  base. 

1.  Sweet  Convallaria.  Convallaria  majalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1035.  Lily-of-the-Valley.) 

Rootstock  creeping.  Leaves  radical,  usually  2 together  in  a scaly  sheath ; 
their  long  footstalks  enclosed  one  within  the  other  so  as  to  appear  like  a 
stem ; the  blade  oblong,  tapering  at  both  ends,  4 to  6 inches  long.  Peduncle 
leafless,  radical,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  drooping,  bell-shaped,  of  a 
pure  white,  and  very  sweet-scented,  in  a loose  raceme.  Berries  globular,  red. 

In  woods,  dispersed  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  very  common  in  some  localities,  especially 
towards  the  centre  and  north,  but  totally  wanting  in  other  districts.  Abun- 
dant in  some  counties  of  England,  very  local  or  wanting  in  others,  and 
scarcely  indigenous  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  FI.  spring. 

The  two-leaved  Smilacina  {Smilacina  hifolia  or  Maianthemim) ^ a small 
plant,  with  2 leaves  to  the  stem,  and  a terminal  raceme  of  small  flowers, 
very  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  foimd  in  one 
or  two  places  in  England,  but  probably  only  where  it  had  been  planted. 
The  genus  is  distinguished  from  Convallaria  by  the  perianth  divided  to  the 
base,  into  4 segments  in  the  two-leaved  S.,  or  into  6 in  the  few  other  North 
American,  Em’opean,  or  Asiatic  species. 


IV.  ASPARAGUS.  ASPARAGUS. 

Herbs,  with  a creeping,  matted  rootstock,  and  annual  branching  stems, 
wdth  clusters  of  fine,  short,  subulate  leaves  (theoretically  described  as  abor- 
tive pedicels),  surrounded  by  short  scarious  scales  (theoretically  considered 
to  be  leaves  or  bracts).  Flowers  small,  axillary.  Perianth  of  6 distinct 
segments.  Stamens  6.  Ovary  3-celled,  with  2 ovules  in  each  cell.  Style 
single,  with  a 3-lobed  stigma.  Fruit  a berry. 
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A considerable  genus,  chiefly  African,  with  a few  south  European  or 
Asiatic  species,  all  readily  known  by  the  fohage. 

1.  Common  Asparagus.  Asparagus  offlcinalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  339.) 

Stems  erect  and  much  branched,  usually  1 to  2 feet  high  in  the  wHd 
state,  attaining  4 or  5 feet  when  cultivated,  and  elegantly  feathered  by  the 
numerous  clusters  of  fine  subulate  leaves,  about  half  an  inch  long.  Flowers 
small,  of  a greenish  white,  hanging  on  slender  pedicels,  2 or  3 together  in 
the  axils  of  the  principal  branches,  many  of  them  with  stamens  only.  Ber- 
ries small,  red,  and  globular. 

In  maritime  sands,  or  in  sandy  plains,  in  central  and  western  Asia,  all 
round  the  Mediterranean,  and  up  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  to  the 
English  Channel.  In  Britain,  confined  to  the  western  and  south-western 
shores  of  England.  FI.  summer. 


V.  RUSCUS.  EUSCUS. 

Shrub-like  herbs,  with  a perennial  rootstock,  hard,  green,  branching  stems, 
and  alternate,  stiff,  evergreen,  paraUel-veined  leaves  (theoretically  shown  to 
be  short  leaf- like  branches),  with  minute,  often  microscopical  scales  (the  real 
leaves)  underneath  them.  Flowers  small,  mostly  unisexual,  apparently 
sessile  on  the  middle  of  the  leaf.  Perianth  of  6 distinct  segments.  Stamens 
united  in  a tube,  with  3 or  6 anthers.  Ovary  3-celled,  with  2 ovules  in  each 
cell.  Style  simple,  with  an  undivided  stigma.  Fruit  a berry. 

A small  European  and  North  African  genus,  easily  known  among  Eu- 
ropean Monocotyledons  by  its  stiff,  shrub-like  habit. 

1.  Common  Ruscus.  Ruscns  aculeatus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot,  t,  560.  Butcher's  Broom.) 

A rigid,  dark  green,* much  branched  plant,  2 to  3 feet  high;  the  stems 
said  to  be  biennial,  although  apparently  shrubby.  Leaves  numerous,  ovate, 
all  terminating  in  a prickly  point.  Flowers  small  and  white,  apparently 
sessile  in  the  middle  of  what  is  really  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  though 
it  is  usually  turned  downwards  by  a twist  of  the  leaf  at  its  base  ; and  a close 
examination  will  show  that  the  flower  is  in  fact  borne  on  a pedicel  arising 
from  the  axil  of  the  leaf  and  closely  adnate  to  the  surface,  with  a minute 
bract  under  the  flower.  Berries  red. 

In  woods  and  bushy  places,  in  west  central  and  soutliern  Europe,  ex- 
tending eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  to  Belgium,  but  not  into 
Grermany.  Abundant  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  but 
not  truly  wild  in  northern  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  FI.  spring. 


VI.  FRITIIiIiARY.  FEITILLAETA. 

Bulbous  herbs,  with  a leafy  stem,  and  one  or  more  rafhcr  long,  drooping 
flowers  in  a terminal  raceme.  Perianth  bell-shaped,  with  distinct  segments 
as  in  Tulip,  but  the  3 inner  segments  have  near  tlieir  base  a nectariferous 
cavity.  Stamens  inserted  at  tlio  very  base  of  the  perianth,  the  anthers  at- 
tached a little  above  their  base.  Capsule  as  in  Tulip. 
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An  elegant  genus,  chiefly  North  American  and  Asiatic,  with  2 or  3 species 
extending  into  Europe. 

1.  Common  Pritillary.  Pritillaria  Meleagris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  622.  Snake' s-head.) 

Stem  a foot  high  or  rather  more,  witli  3 or  4 linear  or  somewhat  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  and  a single  terminal  drooping  flower,  usually  of  a dull  red, 
marked  inside  with  more  highly  coloured,  chequered  lines  and  spots ; the 
segments  oblong,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  about  inches  long,  the  cavity 
of  the  inner  ones  oblong  or  hnear. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  pastures,  and  occasionally  in  woods,  all  across 
central  Europe,  from  France  and  southern  Scandinavia  to  the  Caucasus,  re- 
placed in  southern  Europe  by  a closely  allied  species  or  variety.  Occurs  in 
several  parts  of  England,  but  perhaps  truly  wild  only  in  some  of  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  counties,  and  not  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  FI.  spring.  It 
varies  occasionally  with  white  or  yellowish  flowers. 


yil.  TULIP.  TULIPA. 

Bulbous  herbs,  with  a leafy  stem,  and  a single  terminal  flower  (or  very 
rarely  two),  usually  large  and  erect  when  fully  out.  Perianth  bell- shaped  ; 
the  segments  free  from  the  base,  without  any  depression  in  the  centre. 
Stamens  free  from  the  perianth;  the  anthers  erect,  attached  by  their  base. 
Capsule  3-celled,  with  several  flattish  horizontal  seeds  in  each  cell,  their  testa 
pale  and  thin. 

A splendid  genus,  chiefly  south  European  and  west  Asiatic,  including  the 
Tulips  of  our  gardens,  which  are  most  of  them  varieties  of  the  T.  Qesneriana. 

1.  "Wild  Tulip.  Tulipa  sylvestris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  63.)  , 

Stem  about  a foot  high,  with  1,  2,  or  rarely  3 linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and 
a single  terminal  yellow  flower,  drooping  in  the  bud,  nearly  erect  when  fully 
out,  and  with  a faint  fragrant  smell.  Perianth-segments  narrowed  at  the 
base  and  at  the  top,  about  inches  long,  the  inner  ones  rather  broader 
than  the  outer.  Stamens  about  half  as  long,  with  a tuft  of  hairs  at  the  base 
of  the  filaments. 

In  fields,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  to  southern  Scandinavia. 
Believed  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England, 
and  occurs,  as  an  introduced  plant,  in  some  other  localities  in  England  and 
Scotland.  FI.  spring. 


YIII.  LLOYDIA.  LLOYBIA. 

A single  species,  with  most  of  the  technical  characters  of  a Tulip^  but 
with  the  small  spreading  perianth  of  the  following  genera. 

1.  lyEountain  Lloydia.  Lloydia  serotiua,  Beichenb. 
{Anthericwm.^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  793.) 

Bulb  small,  with  2 or  3 almost  filiform  leaves,  3 or  4 inches  long,  and  a 
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slender  stem,  about  the  same  height,  bearing  2 or  3 short  narrow  leaves  and 
a single  terminal  white  flower.  Perianth- segments  about  4 or  5 lines  long, 
spreading,  broadly  oblong,  marked  inside  with  3 longitudinal  reddish 
lines,  and  a small  yellow  spot  at  their  base.  Stamens  shorter  than  the 
perianth,  and  inserted  at  its  very  base. 

In  rocky  mountains,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
and  in  the  high  mountain-ranges  of  Europe,  the  Caucasus,  and  Altai.  Yery 
rare  in  Britain,  and  only  in  some  of  the  higher  mountains  in  North  Wales. 
FI.  June. 


IX.  GAGEA.  GIAGEA. 

Bulbous  herbs,  with  1 or  2 radical  leaves,  and  a short  stem,  with  a ter- 
minal raceme  of  yellow  flowers  flattened  into  a corymb,  with  a leaf-like 
green  bract  under  each  pedicel,  and  sometimes  a leaf  below  the  flowers. 
Perianth  spreading,  with  distinct  segments.  Stamens  inserted  at  their  very 
base,  with  filiform,  not  flattened  filaments.  Seeds  of  Ornithogalum. 

A small  European  and  Asiatic  genus,  closely  allied  to  Ornithogalum, 
with  which  it  was  formerly  united,  but  distinguished  by  the  stamens,  the 
yellow  flowers,  and  more  leafy  bracts. 

1.  Yellow  Ga^ea.  Gag'ea  lutea,  Ker. 

{Ornithogalum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  21.) 

Bulbs  small,  forming  usually  two  new  ones  every  year,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  old  one.  Leaves  1 or  very  rarely  2,  hnear,  pointed  and  curved  hke 
those  of  a Tulip.  Stem  slender,  rarely  6 inches  high.  Flowers  3 or  4,  in 
a flat  raceme,  almost  contracted  into  an  umbel ; the  leaf- like  bracts  as  long 
as  the  pedicels  or  longer.  Perianth-segments  about  6 lines  long,  very 
spreading,  narrow-oblong,  yellow,  with  a green  back. 

In  meadows  and  fields,  especially  in  sandy  soils,  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Occurs  in  several 
parts  of  England,  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  but  rarely,  and  not  found 
in  Ireland.  FI.  spring.  Continental  botanists  distinguish  as  species  several 
forms,  according  as  to  whether  there  are  1,  2,  or  3 bulbs  at  the  time  of 
flowering  (if  one  only,  it  is  the  old  bulb  still  remaining  entire,  the  new 
ones  commencing  only,  or  not  yet  visible ; if  3,  the  2 new  ones  are  fully 
formed,  spreading  out  horizontally  before  the  old  one  is  absorbed  ; if  2,  the 
old  one  is  fully  absorbed,  leaving  only  a shrivelled  stem  between  the  2 new 
ones),  and  some  slight  differences  in  the  breadth,  and  obtuse  or  pointed 
ends  of  the  perianth-segments,  and  it  is  probable  that  similar  variations 
may  be  found  in  the  British  specimens. 


X.  ORNITHOGALUM.  ORNITHOGALUM. 

Bulbous  herbs,  with  the  leaves  all  radical,  and  not  sheathing  the  stem. 
Flowers  white  or  partly  green,  in  a terminal  raceme,  with  a scarious  bract 
under  each  pedicel.  Perianth  very  spreading,  with  distinct  segments,  re- 
maining persistent  after  fading.  Stamens  almost  free  from  the  perianth, 
with  flattened  filaments.  Seeds  few,  black,  nearly  globular. 

A considerable  genus,  chiefly  European,  west  Asiatic,  and  African,  only 
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distinguished  from  Squill  by  the  more  persistent  perianth,  without  any  blue 
or  pink  in  its  colour. 

Eaceme  flattened  into  a corymb,  tbe  lower  pedicels  much  longer  than 

the  upper 1.  Common  0. 

Kacemes  elongated,  the  pedicels  of  nearly  equal  length. 

Flowers  few  and  large,  the  segments  near  an  inch  long 2,  Drooping  0. 

Flowers  small  and  numerous,  the  segments  about  4 lines  long  ...  3.  Spiked  O. 

1.  Common  Ornitho^alum.  Ornithogalum  umbellatum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  130.  Star-of-Bethlehem?) 

Bulbs  ovoid,  full  of  a clammy  juice,  like  that  of  the  Bluebell.  Leaves 
long  and  narrow,  weak  and  flaccid.  Stem  from  a few  inches  to  near  a foot 
high.  Raceme  flattened  into  a corymb,  the  lower  pedicels  being  length- 
ened so  as  to  bring  their  flowers  at  least  to  the  level  of  the  inner  ones.  Pe- 
rianth-segments very  spreading,  varying  from  6 lines  to  near  an  inch  in 
length,  white,  with  a broad,  green,  central  line  outside. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  from 
France  and  southern  Scandinavia,  to  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  not  truly 
indigenous,  but  established  as  a weed  in  many  parts  of  England.  FI. 
spring  and  early  summer. 

2.  Drooping  Ornithogalum.  Ornithogalum  nutans,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1997.) 

A handsome  species,  a foot  high  or  more,  with  a raceme  of  5 or  6 large 
nodding  flowers  on  very  short  pedicels.  Perianth-segments  about  an  inch 
long,  less  spreading  than  in  the  other  species,  white  within,  green  in  the 
centre  outside.  Filaments  very  broad  and  petal-like. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  most  parts  of  central  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  northwards  to  southern  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  not 
indigenous,  but  said  to  be  well  established  in  some  parts  of  England.  FI. 
spring. 

3.  Spiked  Ornithogalum.  Ornithogalum  pyrenaicum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  499.) 

Bulb  ovoid,  with  few  long,  linear  leaves.  Stem  1^  to  2 feet  high,  with  a 
long  raceme  of  small,  greenish-white  flowers,  on  slender  pedicels  varying 
from  3 to  6 lines  in  length,  with  a bract  about  as  long  under  each  one. 
Perianth-segments  very  spreading,  about  4 lines  long.  Stamens  rather 
shorter. 

In  woods  and  pastures,  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  extending  east- 
ward to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  into  Belgium,  but  only  into  southern 
Grermany.  Rare  in  Britain,  but  has  been  found  in  several  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  FI.  early  summer. 


XI.  SQUlLiIf.  SCILLA. 

Bulbous  herbs,  with  radical  leaves.  Flowers  usually  blue  or  rarely  pink, 
in  a terminal  raceme,  sometimes  flattened  into  a corymb.  Perianth-seg- 
ments deciduous,  free  or  slightly  cohering  at  the  base,  either  spreading  or 
forming  a bell- shaped  or  tubular  flower,  and  then  spreading  at  the  top  only. 
Stamens  inserted  on  the  perianth,  below  the  centre  of  the  segments.  Seeds 
of  Ornithogalum. 
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A considerable  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian 
regions,  distinguished  from  OrnitJiogalum  chiefly  by  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  and  deciduous  perianth,  from  Hyacinth  by  the  segments  distinct 
from  the  base  or  very  nearly  so. 

Flowers  erect,  the  perianth- segments  spreading. 

Flowers  in  spring,  with  a bract  under  each  pedicel Spring  S. 


Flowers  in  autumn,  without  bracts 2.  Autumn  S. 

Flowers  nodding,  narrow  bell-shaped . 3.  Bluet  ell  S. 


Two  or  three  Mediterranean  species,  with  corymbose  racemes  of  bright- 
blue  flowers,  are  frequently  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 

1.  Spring;  Squill.  Scilla  verna,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  23.) 

A delicate  httle  plant,  with  a small  bulb,  and  narrow-linear  leaves,  2 to 
4 inches  long.  Flower- stem  seldom  6 inches  long,  with  several  small,  erect, 
blue  flowers,  in  a short  terminal  raceme,  almost  flattened  into  a corymb, 
with  a linear  bract  under  each  pedicel.  Perianth-segments  scarcely  above 
3 lines  long,  spreading,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  Ornithogalum.  Stamens 
inserted  close  to  their  base. 

In  stony  and  sandy  wastes,  and  pastures,  especially  near  the  sea,  in 
western  Europe,  reappearing  further  east  in  Denmark,  on  the  Bhine,  and  in 
Sardinia.  In  Britain,  it  occurs  at  intervals,  but  in  abundance  on  the  east 
coast  of  Ireland,  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  the  east 
of  Scotland,  and  very  locally  in  north-eastern  England.  FI.  spring. 

2.  Autumn  Squill.  Scilla  autumnalis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  78.) 

Bulb  rather  larger  than  in  the  spring  S.  Elower-stems  6 to  9 inches 
high,  or  more  when  very  luxuriant,  appearing  after  the  leaves  have  withered 
away.  Elowers  small,  erect,  of  a pale  violet-blue,  or  somewhat  pink,  in  a 
raceme  short  at  first,  but  which  will  lengthen  out  to  2 or  even  3 inches,  all 
tlie  pedicels  remaining  of  the  same  length,  and  without  bracts.  As  the 
flowering  advances,  a tuft  of  leaves,  similar  to  those  of  the  spring  S,,  shoots 
out  by  the  side  of  the  stem  for  the  following  year. 

In  rocky  wastes  of  southern  Europe,  from  Spain  to  the  Caucasus,  extend- 
ing northward  into  central  France,  and  up  the  western  coast  to  the  English 
Channel,  reappearing  on  the  Bhine.  In  Britain,  confined  to  some  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England.  FI.  autumn. 

3.  Bluebell  Squill.  Scilla  nutans,  Sm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  377.  Agraphis,  Brit.  El.  Fndymion,  Bab.  Man.  Bluehell.') 

Bulb  white,  full  of  a clammy  juice.  Leaves  linear,  shorter  than  the  flower- 
stem,  4 or  5 hnes  broad.  Stem  about  a foot  high,  angular,  with  a terminal, 
one-sided  raceme  of  drooping  blue  flowers,  each  with  a small  narrow  bract 
at  the  base  of  the  pedicel.  Perianth  about  6 lines  long,  almost  tubular,  the 
segments  spreading  at  the  top  only,  although  distinct,  or  very  shortly  united 
at  the  very  base.  Stamens  inserted  above  the  base  of  the  segments,  but 
below  the  middle. 

In  woods,  hedges,  and  shady  places,  in  western  Europe,  from  Spain  to 
Britain,  extending  eastward  only  into  central  France,  and  hero  and  there 
along  the  Mediterranean  to  Italy.  Very  abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  spring. 
Originally  placed  in  the  genus  Hyacinth^  on  account  of  the  general  form  of 
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the  perianth  ; it  was  remored  to  Squill  as  having  the  segments  distinct  or 
nearly  so,  and  is  now  often  considered  as  forming  a distinct  genus,  either 
alone  or  with  one  or  more  of  the  intermediate  species  which  connect  it  with 
the  other  Squills. 


XIT.  MUSCARI.  MUSCAEI. 

Bulbous  herbs,  with  radical,  linear  leaves,  and  a terminal  raceme  of 
nodding  flowers,  usually  blue  or  brown.  Perianth  globular  or  ovoid,  con- 
tracted at  the  mouth,  with  6 minute  teeth. 

A small  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  western  Asia, 
separated  from  Hyacinth  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  perianth. 

1.  Grape  IVEuscari.  Muscari  racemosum.  Mill. 

{Hyacinthus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1931.  Grape  Hyacinth.) 

Bulb  rather  large.  Leaves  narrow-linear,  rather  thick,  but  not  stiff, 
from  6 inches  to  a foot,  or  when  very  luxuriant  1^  feet  long.  Stem  usually 
shorter,  with  a close  terminal  raceme  or  head  of  small  dark-blue  flowers, 
looking  almost  like  little  berries  ; a few  of  the  uppermost  of  a paler  blue, 
erect,  much  narrower,  and  without  stamens  or  pistil. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  heaths  and  pastures,  in  central  and  south- 
ern Europe,  extending  eastwards  to  the  Caucasus  and  northwards  over  a 
great  part  of  G-ermany.  In  Britain,  it  occurs  in  several  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  counties  of  England,  but  believed  to  be  an  introduced  plant,  having 
been  formerly  much  cultivated  in  flower-gardens.  FI.  spring. 


XIII.  AIiLiIUM.  ALLIUM. 


Bulbous  herbs,  with  radical  leaves,  sometimes  sheathing  the  stem  to  a 
considerable  height.  Flower-stem  otherwise  leafless,  bearing  a terminal 
umbel  or  head  of  flowers,  surrounded  by  a spatha  of  2 or  3 thin,  whitish  or 
scarious  bracts.  Perianth  of  6 segments,  distinct  from  the  base,  either 
spreading  or  bell-shaped.  Stamens  inserted  on  their  base,  either  all  alike 
or  the  3 inner  ones  broad  and  3-cleft ; the  middle  lobe  bearing  the  anther. 
Capsule  with  1 or  2 black  seeds  in  each  cell. 

An  extensive  genus,  ranging  over  Europe,  Africa,  northern  Asia,  and 
Xorth  America.  Most  of  the  species  possess  the  peculiar,  well-known  onion 
or  garlic  smell. 


Leaves  flat  or  keeled. 

Umbels  flat  or  convex,  of  few  very  white  flowers.  Leaves  quite 
radical. 

Leaves  more  than  an  inch  broad,  on  long  stalks 7. 

Leaves  not  ^ inch  broad,  not  stalked 8. 

Umbels  nearly  globular,  with  numerous  purple  or  pale  flowers 
(or  bulbs).  Leaves  sheathing  the  stem  at  their  base. 

Leaves  very  narrow,  and  thick.  Stamens  all  similar  and  en- 
tire   3. 

Leaves  flat  or  keeled.  Inner  stamens  broad  and  3-cleft. 

Stamens  longer  than  the  perianth.  Umbels  large,  rarely 

with  bulbs 1. 

Stamens  not  longer  than  the  perianth.  Umbels  with  bulbs 
amongst  the  flowers 2. 


Lroad  A. 
Triquetrous  A. 


Field  A. 


Large  A. 
Sand  A. 
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Leaves  cylindrical  or  nearly  so,  very  narrow.  Umbels  globular. 

Stamens  all  similar  and  entire. 

Flowers  on  long  pedicels,  usually  intermixed  with  bulbs. 

Spatha-bracts  with  long  green  points 3,  Field  A. 

Flowers  in  compact  heads,  without  bulbs,  Spatha-bracts 

short 4.  Chive  A. 

Three  inner  stamens  flattened,  and  Z-cleft.  Spatha-bracts  short. 

Flowers  intermixed  with  bulbs . 6.  Crow  A. 

Flowers  without  biUbs 5 . Found-headed  A, 


The  genus  comprises  also  the  GarlicJc  (A.  sativum)^  the  Onion  (A.  Cepa), 
the  Shallot  (A.  ascalonicum),  the  Leek  {A.  Porrum,  now  believed  to  be  a 
cultivated  variety  of  the  lar^e  A.),  and  a few  species  occasionally  cultivated 
for  ornament. 

1.  Ijarge  Allium.  Allium  Ampeloprasum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1657.) 

Stems  2 to  3 feet  high.  Leaves  rather  broadly  linear,  flat,  but  usually 
folded  lengthwise  and  keeled  underneath,  from  a few  inches  to  above  a foot 
long,  their  sheaths  enclosing  the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  Flowers  very  nu- 
merous, of  a pale  purple,  on  long  pedicels,  forming  large  globular  heads,  with 
a spatha  of  1 or  2 bracts,  often  tapering  into  a green  point,  but  shorter  than 
the  flowers.  Perianth  bell-shaped,  2 to  2|  lines  long.  Stamens  protruding 
from  the  perianth,  the  3 inner  ones  with  flattened,  3-cleft  filaments. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia. 
In  Britain,  indicated  as  an  introduced  plant  in  two  or  three  spots  in  western 
England,  and  said  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  in  an 
island  in  Galway  Bay,  Ireland,  but  even  there  probably  not  indigenous. 
FI.  summer.  The  A.  Bahingtonii,  Eng.  Bot.  Sup  pi.  t.  2906,  is  a variety 
with  sessile  bulbs  in  the  umbel  in  lieu  of  most  of  the  fiowers,  and  our  gar- 
den Leek  {A . Porrum)  is  now  believed  to  be  a cultivated  variety  of  the  same 
species. 

2.  Sand  Allium.  Allium  Scorodoprasum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl,  t.  2905.) 

This  has  the  fiat  leaves,  short  spatha,  bell-shaped  perianth,  and  flat,  3-cleit 
inner  stamens  of  the  large  A.;  but  the  umbel  is  usually  smaller,  seldom  (if 
ever  in  this  country)  without  bulbs,  and  the  stamens  are  not  longer  than 
the  perianth.  It  is  also  usually  not  so  stout  a plant,  the  bulb  smaller,  with 
the  young  ofisets  on  slender  stalks,  and  the  umbel  is  occasionally  reduced  to 
a head  of  bulbs  without  any  flowers. 

In  sandy  pastures,  and  waste  places,  and  occasionally  in  woods,  scattered 
over  nortliern  and  central  Europe,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant,  and  not  common 
in  the  south.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  northern  England,  southern  Scotland, 
and  some  parts  of  Ireland.  FI.  summer.  It  may  possibly  prove  to  be  a 
bulbiferous  variety  of  the  Continental  A.  rotundu/m. 

3.  Field  Allium.  Allium  oleraceum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  488,  and  A.  carinatum,  t.  1658.) 

Stems  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  a rather  small  bulb.  Leaves  narrow-linear, 
nearly  flat,  but  rather  thick,  1 to  14  lines  broad,  their  sheathing  bases  cover- 
ing the  stem  a considerable  way  up.  Spatha  of  2 broad  bracts,  with  long, 
green,  linear  points,  one  of  which  at  least  is  much  longer  than  the  flowers. 
Umbel  much  looser  than  in  the  a'lied  species;  the  flowers  pale  brown,  on 
pedicels  from  4 to  above  1 inch  long,  always  (in  Britain)  intermixed  with 
bulbs.  Filaments  all  simple,  rather  shorter  than  the  perianth. 
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In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  dispersed  over  all  Europe  and  Eussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  southern  England 
and  Ireland.  FI.  summer.  In  southern  Europe  it  occurs  occasionally 
without  hulhs  in  the  umhel.  With  us  the  umbel  has  often  bulbs  only,  and 
then  it  is  distinguished  from  the  crow  A.  by  the  long  points  of  the  spatha- 
bracts. 


4.  Chive  Allium.  Allium  Schoenoprasum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2441,  and  A.  sibirieum,  Suppl.  t.  2934.  Chives^ 

Stems  about  a foot  high,  often  several  together.  Leaves  very  narrow,  but 
cylindrical  and  hollow,  only  one  of  them  sheathing  the  stem  at  its  base. 
Umbel  contracted  into  a dense  globular  head  of  rather  large,  purphsh  flowers, 
without  bulbs.  Spatha  of  2,  or  sometimes  3,  broad,  coloured  bracts,  much 
shorter  than  the  flowers.  Perianth-segments  3 to  4 lines  long,  very  pointed. 
Stamens  all  ahke  and  simple,  considerably  shorter  than  the  perianth. 

In  rocky  pastures,  throughout  temperate  and  northern  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia,  and  in  the  mountain  districts  of  southern  Europe.  Rare  in 
Britain,  being  only  recorded  with  certainty  from  Northumberland  and  Corn- 
wall, although  indicated  in  a few  other  localities  in  northern  England  and 
southern  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

5.  Round-headed  Allium.  Allium  sphserocephalum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2813.) 

Stems  1 to  2 feet  high.  Leaves  few  and  short,  very  narrow,  nearly  cylin- 
drical, and  hollow,  their  sheathing  bases  covering  the  lower  half  of  the  stem. 
Umbel  globular,  rather  dense,  with  numerous  purplish  flowers,  without  bulbs. 
Spatha  of  2 bracts,  shorter  than  the  flowers.  Perianth  about  2 lines  long. 
Stamens  usually  longer  than  the  perianth,  the  3 inner  filaments  broad  and 
3-cleft. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending 
eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  over  a great  part  of  G-ermany  and 
Belgium.  In  Britain,  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  and  found 
also  in  the  Channel  Islands.  FI.  summer. 

6.  Crow  Allium.  Allium  viueale,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1974.) 

Very  near  the  round-headed  A. ^ and  perhaps  only  the  bulb-bearing  form  of 
that  species.  The  stature,  foliage,  and  flowers  are  the  same,  except  that  tlie 
perianth  is  usually  much  paler  and  greener,  and  the  inner  filaments  are  said 
to  be  rather  more  deeply  cleft.  The  umbel  always  bears  bulbs  intermixed 
with  the  flowers,  or  bulbs  only  without  flowers.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  field  A.  most  readily  by  the  want  of  the  long  points  to 
the  spatha-leaves. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  more 
common  in  the  north  than  the  round-headed  A.,  extending  far  into  Scan- 
dinavia. Frequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  FI.  early 
summer. 

7.  Broad  Allium.  Allium  ursinum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  122.  Ramsons.) 

Readily  distinguished  by  the  thin,  flat,  spreading  leaves,  6 to  8 inches 
long  and  above  an  inch  broad,  on  long  stalks,  not  sheathing  the  stem  above- 
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ground.  Flower-stem  not  a foot  high,  bearing  a loose  umbel  of  about  a 
dozen  white  flowers ; the  spatha-bracts  usually  falling  ofi*  before  the  flower 
expands.  Perianth-segments  lanceolate,  very  spreading.  Stamens  shorter, 
all  simple. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending  all 
across  Pussian  Asia,  and  northward  to  southern  Scandinavia.  Dispersed 
all  over  Britain,  and  in  some  places  very  abundant,  but  not  everywhere 
common.  FI.  spring  or  early  summer. 

8.  Triquetrous  Allium.  Allium  triquetrum,  Linn. 

Leaves  broadly  linear,  flat  but  folded  and  keeled,  only  sheatliing  the  stem 
at  its  very  base,  and  sometimes  very  long.  Flower-stem  not  a foot  high, 
bearing  a loose,  slightly  drooping  umb^el  of  rather  large  white  flowers. 
Spatha-bracts  short.  Perianth-segments  oblong,  not  spreading.  Stamens 
about  half  their  length,  aU  simple. 

In  moist,  shady  places,  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  from  Spain  to 
Grreece,  unknown  in  France  except  the  extreme  south,  but  said  to  be  abun- 
dant in  hedges  all  over  the  island  of  Gruernsey.  FI.  May  and  June. 


XIV.  SIMKTHIS.  SIMETHIS. 

A single  species,  differing  from  all  British  capsular-fruited  Liliaceee  except 
Narthecium  in  its  rootstock  not  bulbous,  and  from  Na/rthecium  in  its  pani- 
cled  flowers,  deciduous  perianth,  and  few  seeds.  It  was  formerly  compi’ised 
in  the  exotic  genus  Anthericum^  but  has  been  isolated  on  account  of  a differ- 
ent habit,  accompanied  by  shght  differences  in  the  stamens  and  the  number 
of  seeds. 


1.  Variegated  Simethis.  Simethis  bicolor,  Xunth. 

{S.  ylanifolia^  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2952.) 

Bootstock  short,  with  a tuft  of  thick  fibrous  roots.  Leaves  all  radical, 
long,  linear,  and  grass-like.  Stem  leafless,  usually  under  a foot  high, 
branching  in  the  upper  part,  with  a bract  under  each  branch,  the  lowest 
bracts  often  linear  and  leaf-like.  Flowers  erect,  in  a loose  terminal  panicle. 
Perianth  spreading,  of  6 oblong  segments,  about  4 lines  long,  white  inside, 
purplish  outside,  especially  near  the  tip.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  perianth- 
segments,  inserted  near  their  base,  the  filaments  very  woolly.  Style  entire. 
Capsule  3-valved,  with  2 shining  black  seeds  in  each  cell. 

On  heaths  and  open  wastes,  in  the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  from  north- 
western Africa  to  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  and  in  a single  locality  in  England, 
near  Bourne,  in  Dorsetshire,  possibly  introduced  with  the  seeds  of  the 
Finaster.  FI.  early  summer. 


XY.  NARTHECIUM.  NARTHECIUM. 

A single  species,  with  the  grasslike  vertical  leaves,  simple  racemes,  and 
persistent  yellow  perianth  of  Tojieldia^  but  with  the  bearded  filaments  and 
simple  style  of  Simethis,  differing  from  both  in  its  minute  seeds,  with  a 
thread-like  point  at  each  end.  The  consistence  of  the  perianth,  firmer  than 
in  the  generality  of  Liliacece,  shows  an  approach  to  the  Rush  family,  with 
which  many  botanists  associate  it. 
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1.  Bo^  Narthecium.  Narthecium  ossifragum,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  535.  ^og  or  Lancashire  Asphodel.) 

Kootstock  shortly  creeping.  Stem  stiff  and  erect,  6 inches  to  a foot  high  or 
rarely  more.  Leaves  shorter  than  the  stem  and  near  its  base,  linear,  vertically 
flattened  and  sheathing  at  their  base  in  two  opposite  ranks  as  in  the  Iris 
family;  the  upper  ones  reduced  to  short  scales.  Flowers  in  a stiff  terminal 
raceme,  of  a bright  yellow.  Perianth-segments  spreading,  lanceolate  and 
pointed,  3 or  4 lines  long,  green  on  the  back  and  persistent  as  in  Ornitho- 
galum.  Stamens  rather  shorter,  their  filaments  covered  with  a white  wool. 
Capsule  very  pointed,  longer  than  the  perianth. 

In  bogs,  in  western  and  central  Europe,  scareely  penetrating  within  the 
Russian  frontier,  and  not  an  Arctic  plant,  but  found  also  in  North  America; 
a rare  instance  of  a species  common  to  Europe  and  North  America  without 
extending  over  Asia.  In  Britain,  abundant  wherever  there  are  bogs  and 
wet  moors.  FI.  summer. 


XYI.  TOFIBIjDIA.  TOFIELDIA. 

Herbs,  with  creeping  rootstocks,  grass-like,  chiefly  radical  leaves,  verti- 
cally flattened  and  sheathing  on  opposite  sides  as  in  the  Iris  family,  and 
small  yellow  flowers  in  terminal  spikes.  Perianth  of  6 distinct  segments, 
persistent  round  the  capsule.  Stamens  inserted  at  their  base.  Ovary 
3-lobed,  with  3 distinct  styles.  Capsule  small,  3-lobed,  with  several  small, 
oblong,  brown  seeds. 

A small  genus,  chiefly  North- American,  extending  along  the  Andes  to 
tropical  America,  and  westward  across  northern  Asia  to  Europe.  In  its 
free  styles  it  shows  some  approaeh  to  Triglochin  in  the  Alisma  family. 

1.  Marsh  Tofieldia.  Tofieldia  palustris^  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  536.  Scottish  Asphodel.) 

Radical  leaves  an  inch  or  rarely  inches  long.  Flower-stem  about  6 
inehes  high,  with  one  or  two  short  leaves  at  its  base,  and  terminated  by  a 
little  globular  or  ovoid  spike  or  head;  the  perianth  not  quite  a line  long. 
The  very  short  pedicels  are  each  in  the  axil  of  a minute  bract,  and  within 
that  bract  is  a still  smaller  2-lobed  or  3-lobed  one,  sometimes  quite  imper- 
ceptible, but  never  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pedicel  as  in  the  larger  species 
which  is  common  in  central  Europe. 

In  the  bogs  of  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  of  the  great 
mountain -ranges  of  central  Europe,  but  always  at  high  latitudes  or  in 
alpine  situations.  Not  uncommon  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  northern 
England,  and  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


XYII.  COLCHICUM.  COLCHICUM. 

Bulbous  herbs,  with  radical  leaves,  and  the  large,  almost  radical,  long- 
tiibed  flowers  of  Crocus.  Stamens  6.  Ovary  underground,  but  within  the 
tube  of  the  perianth,  not  below  it.  Styles  3,  very  long  and  thread-like. 
Capsule  3-valved,  with  many  seeds. 

A small  genus,  chiefly  Mediterranean  and  west  Asiatic,  with  the  habit  of 
Crocus,  but  very  different  stamens,  ovary,  and  styles. 
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1.  Common  Colchicum.  Colchicum  autumnale,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  133.  Meadow-Saffron.) 

At  the  time  of  flowering  there  are  no  leaves ; the  brown  bulb  ending  in  a 
sheath  of  brown  scales  enclosing  the  base  of  the  flowers,  whose  long  tube 
rises  to  3 or  4 inches  aboveground,  with  6 oblong  segments  of  a reddish- 
purple  or  rarely  white,  and  near  inches  long.  Soon  afterwards  the  leaves 
appear  and  attain  in  spring  a length  of  8 or  10  inches  by  about  1 or  1|- 
inches  in  breadth.  The  capsule  is  then  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
by  the  lengthening  of  the  peduncle,  soon  after  which  the  leaves  wither  away. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  pastures,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but 
rare  in  the  north,  and  scarcely  extends  into  Asia.  Very  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  rare  in  others,  and  a very  doubtful  inhabitant 
of  Scotland.  FI.  autumn. 


LXXXV.  THE  RUSH  FAMILY.  JUNCACEJ^.. 


Herbs,  usually  stiff,  with  cylindrical  or  narrow  and  grass- 
like leaves,  and  small,  herbaceous  or  dry  flowers,  in  terminal 
or  apparently  lateral  clusters  or  panicles.  Perianth  regular, 
dry,  and  calyx-like,  of  6 segments.  Stamens  6 or  rarely  3 only, 
the  anthers  opening  inwards.  Styles  single,  with  3 stigmas. 
Capsule  1-  or  3-celled,  opening  in  3 valves,  with  few  or  many 
small  seeds. 


A small  family,  abundantly  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe, 
with  almost  all  the  technical  characters  of  the  Lily  family  except  the  con- 
sistence of  the  perianth,  whilst  the  general  aspect  brings  it  nearer  to  the 
Sedges  and  the  Grasses. 


Capsule  3-celled,  with  many  seeds.  Leaves  cylindrical,  at  least  at  their 

tips,  or  very  rarely  flat  1 

Capsule  1-celled,  with  3 seeds.  Leaves  flat  and  grass-like 2, 
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Leaves  stifi*  and  glabrous,  cylindrical,  at  least  at  the  tips,  or  grooved,  or 
very  rarely  flat  and  grass- like.  Flowers  either  distinct  or  in  little  clusters, 
usually  arranged  in  irregular  panicles ; the  branches  very  unequal  in  length, 
with  a dry  sheathing  bract  (like  the  glumes  of  Sedges  and  Grasses)  under 
each  ramification,  cluster,  or  flower ; the  outer  bract  or  bracts  often  ending 
in  a long  leaf-like  point,  in  some  species  appearing  like  a continuation  of  the 
stem.  Capsule  3-celled,  with  numerous  small  seeds. 

The  principal  genus  of  the  Order,  and  co-extensive  in  its  geographical 
range.  The  species  are  almost  all  inhabitants  of  marshy,  boggy,  or  wet 
ground,  and  several  are  almost  cosmopolitan. 

Stems  quite  leafless,  except  the  brown  sheathing  scales  at  the 
base,  which  have  no  leafy  tips.  Flowers  in  a lateral  cluster. 

Stems  soft  and  pliable , 

Flowers  very  numerous.  Perianth  about  1 line  long ...  1.  Common  Jt. 

Flowers  few,  about  halfway  up  the  stem.  Perianth  about 

2 lines  long 3.  Thread  It, 
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Stems  rigid. 

Stems  tufted,  rather  slender.  Panicle  loose.  Perianth-seg' 


ments  very  nari’ow 2,  Hard  It. 

Stems  very  stiff.  Rootstock  creeping.  Panicle  many- 

flowered.  Perianth-segments  nearly  ovate  ....  4.  Baltic  B. 


Leaves  (sometimes  cylindrical  and  stem-like)  either  on  the  stem 
or  under  the  panicle,  or  forming  leafy  tips  to  the  sheathing- 
scales  at  the  base  of  the  stem. 

Leaves  cylindrical  and  hollow,  hut  withinternal  cross pa/rtitions, 


which  make  them  look  jointed  when  dry. 

Perianth-segments  more  or  less  pointed 5.  Jointed.  It 

Perianth-segments  all  obtuse 6.  Obtuse  R. 

Leaves  and  outer  bracts  cylindrical,  very  stiff,  with  prickly  points. 

Capsule  much  longer  than  the  perianth 12.  Sharp  R. 

Capsule  not  longer  than  the  perianth 11.  Sea  R. 


Leaves  neither  jointed  nor  prickly  (usually  channelled, or  slender, 
or  spreading) . 

Leaves  all  radical  or  nearly  so  (except  the  outer  leaf-like 
bract),  and  much  shorter  than  the  stem. 

Flowers  not  clustered,  in  a loose  panicle 8.  JSeath  R. 

Flowers  in  one  or  two  terminal  heads. 

Heads  solitary,  with  2 to  4 flowers 15.  Two-flowered  R. 

Heads  1 or  2,  with  6 to  8 flowers  in  each 14.  Chestnut  R. 

One  or  two  leaves  on  the  stem  below  the  panicle. 

Small  annuals.  Flowers  pale-coloured. 

Flowers  distinct,  in  a much  branched,  leafy  panicle,  oc- 


cupying the  greater  part  of  the  plant 9.  Toad  R. 

Flowers  coUected  in  one  or  two  terminal  heads  . . . 10.  Capitate  R. 

Perennials.  Flowers  brown. 

Flowers  several,  distinct,  in  a loose  panicle.  Outer 

bract  short 7.  Round-fruited  R. 

Flowers  very  few  on  each  stem,  distinct.  Outer  bracts 

very  long  and  slender 13.  Highland  R. 

Flowers  6 or  3 together  in  terminal  heads 14,  Chestnut  R. 


These  species  are  well  distributed  into  two  sections.  In  the  one,  com- 
prising the  ten  first  of  the  following  species,  the  seeds  are  ovate  or  oblong, 
scarcely  pointed.  In  the  second  section,  to  which  belong  the  five  last  species 
(11  to  15),  the  testa  of  the  seed  is  extended  at  each  end  into  a little  tail-like 
appendage. 

1.  Common  Rush.  Juncus  communis^  Mey. 

(J.  conglomeratus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  835,  and  J.  effusus,  t.  836.) 

The  shortly  creeping  matted  rootstock  bears  dense  tufts  of  cyhndrical 
leafless  stems,  2 to  3 feet  high  or  even  more,  erect,  but  soft  and  pliable, 
sheathed  at  the  base  by  a few  brown  scales.  Some  of  these  stems  remain 
barren  so  as  to  resemble  leaves  ; others  bear,  on  one  side,  at  4 to  6 or  8 inches 
below  the  top,  a densely  clustered  panicle  of  small  green  or  brown  flowers ; 
the  very  numerous  peduncles  vary  from  a line  or  two  to  above  an  inch  in 
length,  the  central  smaller  ones  have  but  2 or  3 flowers,  the  others  a con- 
siderable number  in  irregular  cymes.  Perianth-segments  about  a line  long, 
very  pointed.  Capsule  about  as  long,  very  obtuse  or  even  notched.  Stamens 
usually  3 only. 

In  wet  situations,  almost  all  over  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  southern  one.  In  Britain,  one  of  the  commonest  species.  FI. 
summer.  Two  extreme  forms  are  usually  distinguished  as  species,  the  dense- 
Jloivered  R.  {J.  conglomeratus),  with  the  flowers  densely  packed  in  close 
clusters  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  usually  brown;  and  the  loose-flowered R. 
{J.  ejflusus),  with  the  panicles  much  looser,  often  2 to  3 inches  diameter,  and 
paler-coloured;  but  every  gradation  may  be  observed  between  them  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  other  more  minute  characters  which  have  been  assigned 
to  them  respectively. 
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2.  Hard  Rush.  Juncus  glaucus,  Ehi’h. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  665.  J.  diffusus,  Brit.  El.) 

Kesembles  the  common  R.  in  its  main  characters,  but  the  stems  are  seldom 
2 feet  high,  and  although  thinner,  yet  harder  and  stiffer,  and  often  glaucous  ; 
the  panicle  but  2 or  3 inches  below  the  top ; the  flowers  rather  larger,  in  a 
much  looser  and  less  branched  panicle.  Capsule  of  a shining  brown,  never 
flattened  or  hollowed  at  the  top,  but  rounded  or  almost  pointed.  Stamens 
usually  6. 

Spread  over  Europe  and  K-ussian  Asia,  but  not  quite  so  abundantly  as 
the  common  R.  Extends  all  over  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

3.  Thread  Rush.  Juncus  filiformis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1175.) 

Stems  as  soft  as  in  the  common  R.,  but  very  slender,  and  seldom  much  above 
a foot  high.  Clusters  of  flowers  small,  usually  not  above  halfway  up  tlie 
stem ; the  flowers  few,  much  larger  than  in  the  common  R. ; the  periantli- 
segments  about  2 lines  long.  Capsule  shorter,  obtuse,  with  a short  distinct 
style.  Stamens  usually  6. 

In  wet  situations,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and 
the  mountain  districts  of  southern  Europe.  In  Britain,  only  known  for 
certain  on  the  margins  of  lakes  in  northern  England.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Baltic  Rush.  Juncus  balticus^  Wflld. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2621.) 

Rootstock  more  creeping  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing.  Stems  very  stiff 
and  hard,  1 to  2 feet  high  or  more,  often  prickly  at  the  end.  Panicle 
lateral,  more  erect  and  much  more  dense  than  in  the  glaucous  R.,  the 
flowers  larger,  usually  dark-brown.  Perianth-segments  broader  and  not  so 
pointed,  especially  the  inner  ones,  which  are  often  quite  obtuse.  Capsule 
about  the  same  length,  obtuse,  with  a short  style.  Stamens  6.- 

Chiefly  near  the  sea,  at  high  northern  latitudes,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  Spread  all  round  the  Baltic  and  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
North  Sea.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland.  FI. 
summer.  It  is  probably  a luxuriant  variety  of  the  arctic  R.  {J.  arcticus),  a 
common  plant  in  the  extreme  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  reappearing 
at  great  elevations  in  the  mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe. 

5.  Jointed  Rush.  Juncus  articulatus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  238,  J.  lamprocaripus,  t.  2143,  J.  uliginosus,  t.  801,  J.  nigri- 
tellus,  Suppl.  t.  2643.  J.  acutijiorus.,  Brit.  El.) 

An  exceedingly  variable  species  in  habit  and  size,  but  readily  known  by 
its  leaves,  which  sheath  the  stem  below,  and  are  cylindrical  upwards,  and 
hollow,  but  divided  inside  by  cross  partitions  of  pith,  which  give  them, 
especially  when  dry,  the  appearance  of  being  jointed.  Flowers  in  little 
clusters  of  from  3 or  4 to  8 or  10  or  more,  arranged  in  more  or  less  com- 
pound terminal  panicles  ; the  outer  bracts,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  of 
the  others,  ending  in  a short,  fine  leaf.  Perianth-segments  about  the  size 
of  those  of  the  common  72.,  either  all  pointed  or  the  inner  ones  obtuse.  Cap- 
sule more  or  less  pointed,  varying  from  the  length  of  the  perianth  to  half  as 
long  again. 

Throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  at  high  latitudes  in  North  America.  As  abundant  in. 
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Britain  as  the  common  FI.  all  summer.  In  rich,  moist,  deep  soils  the 
stems  form  dense  tufts,  2 or  3 feet  high,  with  loose,  very  compound,  brown 
or  green  panicles  5 or  6 inches  diameter.  In  dried-up  sandy  or  muddy 
places  the  rootstock  is  more  creeping,  with  ascending  stems,  from  a few 
inches  to  a foot  or  more,  with  much  less  branched  panicles  of  a rich  brown. 
On  the  edges  of  ponds  and  watery  ditches  the  stems  will  spread  over  the 
water,  rooting  in  it  at  the  joints,  often  covering  it  to  a great  extent  with 
dense  flo^ating  masses.  At  high  elevations  the  stems  are  often  short  and 
erect,  with  small  panicles  of  4 or  5 clusters  of  dark-brown  flowers. 

6.  Obtuse  Hush.  Juncus  obtusifiorus,  Ehrh. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2144.) 

Probably  to  be  added  to  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  jointed  /?.,  only 
differing  from  the  common  larger  erect  form  in  having  all  the  segments  of 
the  perianth  obtuse  or  nearly  so,  and  about  as  long  as  the  very  pointed 
capsule. 

Mixed  with  the  jointed  R.  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
localities  as  common.  Apparently  rare  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

7.  Round-fruited  Rush.  Juncus  compressus,  Jacq. 

{J.  hulhosus^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  934,  and  J.  coenosus^  Suppl.  t.  2680.) 

Stems  1 to  feet  high,  erect  and  rather  slender,  slightly  compressed  at 
the  base,  with  a few  nearly  radical  leaves  shorter  than  the  stem,  and  one  or 
two  higher  up,  all  very  narrow  and  channelled  or  grooved.  Flowers  ar- 
I'anged  singly  or  scarcely  clustered,  in  a rather  loose  terminal  panicle,  of  a 
shining  brown.  Perianth-segments  obtuse,  scarcely  above  a line  long.  Cap- 
sule as  long  or  rather  longer,  with  a short  style. 

In  wet,  marshy  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain  not  so 
generally  spread  as  some  other  Rushes^  and  rare  in  inland  districts.  FI.  all 
summer. 

8.  Heath  Rush.  Juncus  squarrosus^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  933.) 

Leaves  all  radical  or  nearly  so,  numerous  at  the  base  of  each  stem,  and 
not  half  its  length,  very  narrow,  grooved,  stiff,  but  spreading.  Flower-stem 
usually  under  a foot  high,  rigid,  with  a terminal,  compound  but  not  much 
branched  panicle.  Flowers  usually  distinct,  not  clustered.  Perianth-seg- 
ments about  2 hues  long,  rather  broad,  of  a glossy  brown,  with  broad,  scari- 
ous  edges.  Capside  about  the  same  length. 

On  moors  and  heaths,  in  drier  situations  than  most  Rushes,  in  central 
and  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  but  scarcely  an  Arctic  plant,  although  in 
southern  Europe  chiefly  confined  to  mountain  districts.  Abundant  in 
Britain.  FI.  summer. 

9.  Toad  Rush.  Juncus  bufonius,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  802.) 

A small,  p.de-coloured  annual,  with  numerous  stems,  often  forming  dense 
tufts,  from  1 or  2 to  6 or  8 inches  high,  branching  and  flowering  almost 
from  the  base.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  short  and  slender.  Flowers  solitary 
or  rarely  2 or  3 together  along  the  branches,  with  the  lower  bracts  leaf-like 
but  short.  Perianth- segments  narrow  and  pointed,  above  2 lines  long,  of  a 
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pale  green,  with  scarious  edges,  3 outer  ones  longer  than  the  3 others.  Cap- 
sule oblong,  shorter  than  the  perianth. 

In  wet  places,  widely  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  Abun- 
dant in  Britain.  FI.  all  summer. 

10.  Capitate  Rush.  Juncus  capitatus,  Weig. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2644.) 

A slender,  tufted  annual,  2 or  3 inches  high,  resembling  the  smaller 
specimens  of  the  toad,  JS.,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller,  collected  in  terminal 
clusters  of  6 or  8,  with  very  rarely  a second  or  third  cluster  lower  down. 
Stamens  usually  3. 

In  sandy  situations,  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  and  again  in  the 
Netherlands,  north  Germany,  and  southern  Scandinavia,  but  in  central  Eu- 
rope scarcely  eastward  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  British  Isles  only  recorded 
from  J ersey,  but  is  not  unlikely  to  be  found  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England.  FI.  summer. 

11.  Sea  Rush.  Juncus  maritimus^  Lam. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1725.) 

Stems  2 to  3 feet  high,  in  large  tufts,  very  rigid,  terminating  in  a prickly 
point,  the  sheathing  scales  at  their  base  also  terminating  eacli  in  a stifl*,  cy- 
lindrical, stem-like,  prickly  leaf,  shorter  than  the  real  stems.  Flowers  rather 
numerous,  in  little  clusters,  forming  a loose,  irregularly  compound  panicle ; 
the  outer  bract  at  its  base  erect  and  nearly  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  panicle, 
but  more  dilated  at  the  base  and  looking  less  like  a continuation  of  the  stem 
than  in  the  common  R.  Perianth-segments  about  lines  long.  Capsule 
rather  shorter,  or  scarcely  longer. 

In  maritime  sands,  widely  spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  from 
North  America  and  Europe  far  into  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  along  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  not  penetrating  far  into  the  Baltic, 
and  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Occurs  on  many  parts  of  the  English  and  Irish 
coasts,  but  rare  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer^  rather  late. 

12.  Sharp  Rush.  Juncus  acutus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1614.) 

Very  near  the  sea  R.,  but  more  rigid  and  prickly,  the  flowers  rather 
larger,  not  so  numerous,  in  closer  panicles,  and  usually  browner,  and  the 
stout  capsule  is  considerably  longer  than  the  perianth-segments. 

In  maritime  sands,  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  not  on  those  of  the  North  Sea  or  the  Baltic, 
nor  yet  recorded  from  the  southern  hemisphere.  Rather  more  frequent  than 
the  sea  R.  on  the  south-western  coasts  of  England,  South  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land, but  does  not  appear  to  extend  so  far  to  the  east  or  the  north.  FI.  sum- 
mer^ rather  early. 

13.  Highland  Rush.  Juncus  trifidus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1482.) 

Perennial  stock  densely  tufted,  formed  of  a shortly  creeping  rootstock 
and  the  persistent  bases  of  the  numerous  stems  and  closely  sheathing  brown 
scales.  Stems  slender,  not  6 inches  high,  witli  2 or  3 slender,  filiform 
leaves  or  bracts  in  their  upper  part,  2 or  3 inches  long,  the  1 or  2 upper- 
most having  at  their  base  a single  sessile  flower  or  a cluster  of  2 or  3.  Peri- 
anth-segments very  pointed,  ratlier  longer  than  the  capsule. 
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In  rockj  and  gravelly  situations,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  in  the  higher  mountains  of  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  only  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  frequent  on  stony  summits.  FI.  summer. 

14.  Chestnut  Rush.  Juncus  castaneus,  Sm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  900.) 

The  rootstock  emits  creeping  runners.  Stems  6 inches  to  a foot  high, 
with  a few  rather  short,  grass-like,  and  channelled  radical  leaves,  and  1 or  2 
on  the  stem  itself,  all  ending  in  a fine,  nearly  cylindrical  tip.  Flowers  rather 
large,  dark  brown,  in  1,  2,  or  3 clusters  at  the  top  of  the  stem ; the  outer 
bract  rather  longer  than  the  flowers.  Perianth-segments  pointed,  nearly  2 
hues  long.  Capsule  oblong,  brown  and  shining,  often  near  twice  the  length 
of  the  perianth. 

In  wet,  rocky  places,  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  extending  aU  round  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  at  great  elevations  in 
the  principal  mountain-chains  of  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  confined  to 
the  Scotch  Higlilands,  where  it  is  very  local.  FI.  summer. 

15.  Two-flowered  Rush.  Juncus  bi^lumis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  898,  and  J.  triglumis,  t.  899.) 

Leaves  radical,  sheathing  the  base  of  the  stem,  short  and  grass-like. 
Stems  tufted,  6 to  8 inches  high,  each  with  a single  terminal  cluster  of  2,  3, 
or  rarely  5 or  6 rather  large,  brown  flowers  ; the  outer  bract  seldom  longer 
than  the  flowers.  Perianth- segments  obtuse,  scarious  on  the  edges,  to  2 
lines  long.  Capsule  as  long  or  longer,  more  or  less  obtuse. 

Ill  mountain  bogs,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
and  at  great  elevations  in  the  mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe.  In  Bri- 
tain, not  unfrequent  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  extending  into  northern  Eng- 
land and  North  Wales.  FI.  summer.  Two  forms  of  this  plant  have  been 
distinguished  as  species,  the  two-flowered  variety  {J.  higlumis),  chiefly 
Arctic,  usually  with  only  2 flowers,  a small  leafy  tip  to  the  outer  bract,  and 
a short,  very  obtuse  capsule  ; and  the  more  common  three-flowered  variety 
{J.  triglumis),  with  3 or  more  flowers,  no  leafy  tip  to  the  bract,  and  a longer, 
less  obtuse  capsule  ; but  each  of  these  characters  will  be  found  to  vary  occa- 
sionally in  the  same  tuft,  and  not  always  to  correspond  with  each  other.  Both 
varieties  occur  in  Scotland. 


II.  WOODRUSH.  LUZULA. 

Perennial  herbs,  differing  from  Rush  in  their  softer,  flatter,  grass-like 
leaves,  often  fringed  with  a few  long,  white  hairs,  and  especially  in  their 
capsules  not  divided  into  3 cells,  and  containing  no  more  than  3 much 
larger  erect  seeds. 

A genus  widely  distributed  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  usually  in 
woods,  meadows,  and  pastures,  in  drier  situations  than  the  Rushes. 


Flowers  panicled. 

Flowers  single  on  eacli  pedicel 1 . Hairy  W. 

Flowers  in  clusters  of  2,  3,  or  4 on  each  pedicel. 

Plant  2 or  3 feet  high,  with  numerous  flowers  in  a compound 

panicle 2.  Q-reat  W. 

Alpine  plant,  not  6 inches  high,  with  3 or  4 small  clusters  of  flowers  3.  Carved  W, 
Flowers  in  compact,  ovoid  heads. 

Flower-heads  3 or  4,  the  outer  ones  pedicellate  ........  4.  Field  W. 

Flower-heads  nearly  sessile,  forming  a dense  terminal  spike  ...  5.  Spiked  W. 
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1.  Slairy  'Woodrush.  Xiuzula  pilosa,  Willd. 

{Juncus^  Eng.  Bot,  t.  736,  and  J.  Forsteri,  t.  1293.  L.  Forsteri,  Brit.  Bl. 

L.  Borreri,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stock  branched  and  tufted,  with  creeping  offsets.  Stems  slender  and 
erect,  6 inches  to  a foot  high.  Leaves  chiefly  radical  or  near  the  base  of 
the  stem,  linear  and  grass-like,  2 or  3 inches  long,  more  or  less  fringed  with 
long,  white  hairs.  Blowers  all  distinct,  or  very  rarely  two  together  ; the 
central  one  nearly  sessile,  the  others  on  slender  peduncles,  either  simple  and 
1-flowered  or  more  or  less  branched,  forming  an  irregular  terminal  panicle. 
Each  flower  has  2 or  3 scarious  bracts  or  glumes  at  its  base.  Perianth-seg- 
ments very  pointed,  of  a shining  brown.  Capsule  longer  or  scarcely  shorter 
than  the  perianth.  Seeds  with  a soft,  loose,  oblique  or  curved  appendage 
at  the  top. 

In  woods  and  on  banks,  common  in  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Aretic  regions,  and  in  North  America.  Extends  all 
over  Britain.  FI.  spring.  It  is  usually  divided  into  two  species,  L.  pilosa, 
with  the  appendage  of  the  seed  decidedly  curved,  and  L.  Forsteri.,  with 
that  appendage  straight  or  nearly  so,  but  the  character  is  very  variable,  and 
does  not  correspond  with  the  differences  in  habit  which  it  is  sometimes 
supposed  to  do. 

2.  Great  "Woodrush.  Iiuzula  sylvatica,  Bichen. 

{Juncus^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  737.) 

Easily  known  among  British  species  by  its  large  size ; the  stems  attaining 
to  2 feet  or  more,  and  the  leaves  a breadth  of  3 or  4 lines  and  a 
length  of  above  a foot.  Blowers  in  little  clusters  of  2 or  3,  in  a large,  loose, 
compound  panicle.  Perianth  rather  smaller  than  in  the  hairy  TF.,  the  seg- 
ments broader  but  with  a fine  point.  Capsule  nearly  of  the  same  length. 
Seeds  without  any  appendage. 

In  woods,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  in  western,  southern,  and  central  Eu- 
rope, as  far  as  central  Grermany  and  western  Scandinavia.  Extends  all  over 
Britain.  FL  early  swmmer. 

3.  Curved  "Woodrush.  Luzula  arcuata,  Hook. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2688.) 

A small  species,  seldom  attaining  6 inches,  with  the  leaves  channelled 
almost  as  in  Rush.,  and  without  the  white  hairs  of  our  otlier  Woodrushes. 
The  panicle  consists  of  3 or  4 clusters  or  heads  of  3 or  4 flowers  each,  about 
half  the  size  of  those  of  the  hairy  W. ; the  central  cluster  sessile,  the  others 
on  rather  long,  slender,  curved  peduncles.  Capsule  nearly  globular,  shorter 
than  the  perianth.  Seeds  without  any  appendage. 

A high  northern  species,  frequent  in  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  Araeriea. 
In  Britain,  only  on  the  summits  of  the  Cairngoram  and  Sutherland  moun- 
tains in  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Field  "Woodrush.  Iiuzula  campestris,  Br. 

(Juncus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  672,  and  L.  congesta.,  Suppl.  t.  2718.  L.  muUiJlora, 

Bab.  Man.) 

The  foliage,  stature,  and  white  hairs  are  those  of  the  hairy  W.,  but  the 
flowers,  instead  of  being  single,  are  collected  6 or  8 or  more  together  in 
close  ovoid  heads  or  clusters,  of  which  from  3 to  6 form  a small  terminal 
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panicle;  the  central  cluster  sessile,  the  others  on  slender  peduncles  varying 
from  a hne  or  two  to  an  inch  in  length.  Perianth-segments  very  pointed, 
brown,  with  light-coloured  shining  edges,  about  lines  long.  Capsule 
shorter  and  obtuse. 

In  dry  pastures,  woods,  and  heaths,  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere 
without  the  tropics,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Abun- 
dant in  Britain.  FI.  spring.  In  some  specimens  the  peduncles  are  so 
shortened  as  to  give  the  inflorescence  the  appearance  of  that  of  the  spliced 
W.,  but  the  outer  clusters  are  never  quite  sessile,  and  the  perianth  is  always 
much  larger  than  in  the  spilced  TF. 

5.  Spiked  '^Voodrush.  liuzula  spicata,  DC. 

{Junctis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1176.) 

Bather  smaller  than  the  field  W.,  and  the  flowers  considerably  smaller 
(about  f line  long),  in  dense  clusters,  all  sessile,  forming  an  ovoid  or  oblong 
terminal  spike,  ^ to  near  1 inch  long,  and  more  or  less  drooping,  the  lowest 
1 or  2 clusters  often  a httle  apart  from  the  others,  but  always  sessile  within 
a short  leafy  bract. 

An  alpine  species,  common  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  and  in  the  high  mountain-ranges  of  central  and  southern  Europe, 
the  Caucasus,  and  Altai.  Abundant  in  Scotland,  very  local  in  northern 
England  and  North  Wales,  and  unknown  in  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


LXXXYI.  THE  RESTIO  FAMILY.  EESTIACE^. 

Herbs,  differing  from  the  Mush  family  in  their  unisexual 
flowers,  and  in  their  ovules  and  seeds  always  solitary  in  each 
cell  of  the  ovary  or  capsule,  and  suspended  from  the  top,  not 
erect  from  the  base  as  in  Woodrush. 

A considerable  Order,  comprising,  besides  the  genus  JErioeaulon^  many 
Australian  and  South  African  genera,  with  a much  more  rush-like  or  sedge- 
like habit. 

I.  ERlOCAUIiON.  EBIOCAULON. 

Aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  with  tufted  leaves.  Peduncles  leafless,  with  a 
terminal  globular  head  of  minute  flowers;  the  central  ones  chiefly  males,  the 
outer  ones  chiefly  females ; all  intermixed  with  small  bracts,  of  which  the 
outer  ones  are  rather  larger,  forming  an  involucre  round  the  head.  Perianth 
very  delicate,  of  4 or  6 segments,  the  2 or  3 inner  ones  in  the  males  united 
to  near  the  summit.  Stamens  in  the  males  as  many  or  half  as  many  as  the 
perianth -segments.  Capsule  in  the  females  2-  or  3-lobed,  and  2-  or  3-celled. 
Style  single,  with  2 or  3 stigmas. 

A large  genus,  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  numerous  in  South 
America,  and  extending  over  that  continent  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  general  in 
tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  but  wholly  wanting  in  Bussian  Asia 
and  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  British  station. 

1.  Jointed  Eriocaulon.  Eriocaulon  septangnlare,  With. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  733.) 

The  slender  rootstock  creeps  in  the  mud  under  water,  emitting  numerous 
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white,  jointed  fibres,  and  tufts  of  linear,  very  pointed,  soft  and  pellucid 
leaves,  1 to  3 inches  long.  Peduncles  from  a couple  of  inches  to  above  a 
foot  high,  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a long  sheath.  Flower-head  2 to  4 lines 
diameter,  with  very  numerous  minute  flowers.  Bracts  and  perianths  of  a 
leaden  colour,  tipped  with  a few  minute  chalf-like  hairs.  Perianth-segments 
4,  with  a minute  black  gland  on  the  2 inner  ones.  Stamens  in  the  males  4. 
Stigmas  and  lobes  of  the  ovary  in  the  females  2. 

A North  American  species,  abundant  in  the  lakes  of  the  isles  of  Skye, 
Coll,  and  a few  of  the  neighbouring  Hebrides,  and  of  Connemara,  in  Ireland, 
but  not  elsewhere  in  Europe.  FI.  August. 


LXXXYII.  THE  SEDGE  FAMILY.  CYPEEACE^. 

Herbs,  resembling  in  aspect  the  Hushes,  or  more  frequently 
the  Grasses,  but  usually  stiffer  than  the  latter,  with  solid  stems, 
and  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  closed  all  round.  Flowers  in 
little  green  or  brown  spikes,  called  spikelets,  which  are  either 
solitary  and  terminal  or  several  in  a terminal  (or  apparently 
lateral),  simple  or  compound  cluster,  spike,  umbel,  or  panicle. 
Each  spikelet  is  placed  in  the  axil  of  a scale-like  or  leafy  outer 
hract,  and  consists  of  several  scale-like,  imbricated  bracts,  called 
glumes,  each  containing  in  its  axil  one  sessile  flower.  Perianth 
either  none  or  replaced  by  a few  bristles  or  minute  scales. 
Stamens  3 or  rarely  2.  Ovary  (in  the  same  or  in  a distinct 
glume)  simple,  1-celled,  the  style  more  or  less  deeply  divided 
into  2 or  3 branches  or  linear  stigmas.  Fruit  a small,  seed- 
like nut,  flattened  when  the  style  is  2-cleft,  triangular  when  it 
is  3-cleft,  containing  a single  seed. 

A large  family,  abundantly  distributed  all  over  the  globe,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  moist  situations  or  on  the  edges  of  waters.  It  is  intermediate  as  it 
were  between  the  Rushes  and  the  Grasses,  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
the  absence  of  any  regular  perianth,  from  Grasses  generally  by  the  want  of  an 
inner  scale  or  palea  between  the  flower  and  the  axis  of  the  spikelets ; by  the 
simple,  not  feathery,  branches  of  the  style ; besides  that  in  most  cases  the 
two  families  are  readily  known  by  the  sheath  of  the  leaves  closed  round  the 
stem  in  the  Sedges,  slit  open  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  blade  in  the  Grasses. 
The  glumes  are  also  most  frequently  brown  in  the  former,  green  or  purphsh 
in  the  latter. 

Flowers  unisexual,  the  stamens  and  ovaries  under  separate  glumes, 
either  in  tlie  same  or  in  separate  spikelets. 

Ovary  enclosed  in  a little  bottle-shaped  utricle,  the  style  protrud- 
ing through  a small  aperture  at  the  top 9.  Cabex. 

Ovary  partially  enclosed  in  1 or  2 glume-like  scales,  open  at  the 

side 9.  Kobbesia. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  the  stamens  and  ovaries  under  the  same 
glume. 

Glumes  in  each  spihelet  arranged  in  two  opposite  rows. 

All  the  glumes  in  each  spikelet,  except  one  outer  one,  contain- 
ing flowers.  Spikelets  many,  in  a compound  umbel  ...  1.  Ctpebus. 

Several  of  the  lower  glumes  of  each  spikelet  smaller  and  empty. 

Spikelets  closely  sessile,  in  compact  terminal  heads  ...  2.  Schosnus. 
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Glumes  in  each  spikelet  imbricated  all  round  the  axis. 

Spitelets  sessile,  in  a terminal  spike,  arranged  in  2 opposite  rows  5.  Bltsmus. 
Spikelets  solitary,  or  in  heads,  clusters,  umbels,  or  panicles. 

Several  of  th?  lower  glumes  of  each  spilcelet  smaller  and  empty. 

Only  2 or  .3  flowers  at  the  top  of  each  spikelet. 

Spikelets  very  numerous,  in  a compound  panicle  ....  3.  Cladittm. 
Spikelets  few,  in  1 or  2 terminal  or  pedunculate  clusters  . 4.  Beakseuge. 

AU  the  glumes  of  the  spikelet,  excepting  one  outer  larger  one, 
containing  flowers. 

Hypogynous  bristles  (within  the  glume  round  the  flowers) 
projecting  far  beyond  the  glumes  and  forming  long  cot- 


tony or  silky  tufts 7.  Cottonsedge. 

Hypogynous  bristles  shorter  than  the  glumes  or  none  . . 6.  Sciepus. 


I.  CYPERUS.  CYPEEUS. 

Stems  triangular,  leafy  at  the  base.  Spikelets  in  clusters  or  heads,  usually 
several  together  in  a terminal,  irregular,  umbel-like  panicle,  with  an  invo- 
lucre of  one  or  more  leaf- like  outer  bracts.  Glumes  several  in  each  spikelet, 
regularly  arranged  in  two  opposite  rows,  all  nearly  equal,  with  one  flower  in 
each  glume.  Stamens  and  ovary  under  the  same  glume,  without  hypo- 
gynous bristles. 

A very  large  tropical  genus,  represented  by  very  few  species  in  temperate 
regions,  and  quite  disappearing  in  the  extreme  north  and  south.  The  re- 
gular arrangement  of  the  glumes  gives  the  spikelets  a flattened  appearance 
readily  recognized. 

Stem  above  a foot  high.  Spikelets  numerous.  Involucral  leaves  very 

long 1.  Sweet  C. 

Stem  less  than  a foot  high.  Spikelets  in  a small  cluster.  Involucral 

leaves  not  above  3 inches 2.  Brown  C. 

1.  Sweet  Cyperus.  Cyperus  longus^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1309.  Galin^ale.) 

Eootstock  creeping.  Stem  stout,  1 to  3 or  even  4 feet  high,  with  a few 
leaves  at  the  base,  usually  shorter  than  the  stem.  Involucre  of  about  3 
leaves,  very  unequal  in  length,  the  longest  often  attaining  a foot  or  more. 
Umbel  simple  or  compound,  the  central  ray  very  short,  the  others  varying 
from  1 to  2 or  even  3 inches,  each  bearing  a simple  or  branched  cluster  of 
6 to  12  or  more  spikelets ; these  are  linear,  pointed,  flattened,  about  half 
an  inch  long.  Glumes  numerous,  obtuse,  of  a bright  chestnut  colour,  with 
a green  keel.  Styles  3-cleft. 

In  wet  meadows,  and  pastures,  common  in  southern  Europe  and  central 
Asia,  extending  more  sparingly  into  central  France,  and  along  the  western 
provinces  to  the  Channel.  In  Britain,  very  local  and  only  in  some  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England.  FL  summer.^  rather  late. 

2.  Brown  Cyperus.  Cyperus  fuscus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2626.) 

A much  smaller  plant  than  the.  last,  forming  grass-like  tufts  a few  inches 
in  height,  or  very  rarely  nearly  a foot.  Leaves  shorter  than  the  stem,  those 
of  the'  involucre  unequal,  the  longest  from  2 to  4 inches.  Clusters  compact, 
either  in  a small  terminal  head  or  in  an  umbel,  of  which  the  longest  rays  are 
under  an  inch.  Spikelets  much  flattened,  obtuse,  not  above  3 lines  long, 
with  dark-brown  glumes,  not  near  so  closely  imbricated  as  in  the  sweet  C. 

In  meadows  and  waste  places,  widely  distributed  over  central  and  south- 
ern Europe  and  across  Eussian  Asia,  extending  northward  to  southern 
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Scandinavia.  In  Eritain,  only  in  two  localities  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 
FI.  late  in  summer. 


II.  SCHCENUS.  SCHCENUS. 

Herbs,  usually  stiff  and  rush-like.  Grlumes  arranged,  as  in  Cifperus,  in 
two  opposite  rows,  but  not  more  than  4 of  the  uppermost  have  flowers  in 
their  axils,  the  3 or  4 lower  ones  rather  shorter  and  always  empty.  There 
are  also  occasionally  from  3 to  6 minute  bristles  round  the  ovary. 

A small  genus,  of  which  most  of  the  species  are  from  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

1.  Black  Schoenus.  Schoenus  nigricans,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1121.  Bog-rush.) 

A tufted  perennial,  with  stiff,  rush-like  stems,  about  a foot  high.  Leaves 
short  and  stiff,  almost  radical,  their  sheaths  often  of  a dark,  shining  brown. 
Spikelets  several,  of  a dark,  shining  brown,  almost  black,  closely  sessile,  in 
compact  terminal  heads,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  an  involucre 
of  2 or  3 broad,  brown  bracts,  one  of  which  at  least  has  a stiff,  erect,  leaf- 
like point  i to  1 inch  long.  Hlumes  near  3 hnes  long,  pointed,  with  a pro- 
minent keel,  and  rough  on  the  edge. 

In  bogs  and  marshes,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope, extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  to  the  Baltic. 
Spread  over  a great  part  of  Britain,  but  chiefly  in  the  west.  FI.  summer. 


III.  CIiABlUM.  CLAHIUM. 

A single  species,  distinguished  from  BeaJcsedge  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
thick  texture  of  the  fruit.  Its  habit  is  very  different  from  that  of  our 
BeaJcsedges,  but  comes  very  near  to  that  of  some  exotic  species  of  that 
genus. 

1.  Prickly  Cladium.  Cladium  Mariscus^  Br. 

{Schoenus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  950.) 

A tall,  rush-like  plant,  with  a creep  in  x rootstock,  and  leafy  stems,  3 to  6 
feet  high.  Leaves  nearly  erect,  the  lowest  nearly  as  long  as  the  stem, 
smooth  and  sheathing  at  the  base,  then  keeled,  and  ending  in  a long,  trian- 
gular point ; the  keel  and  edges  very  rough  and  cutting,  being  bordered  by 
minute,  sharp  teeth.  Spikelets  of  a pale  brown,  in  small  but  very  numerous 
clusters,  arranged  in  somewhat  corymbose  panicles  in  the  upper  axils,  the 
whole  forming  a terminal,  more  or  less  leafy,  oblong  panicle,  often  above  a 
foot  long.  Each  spikelet  is  2 or  3 lines  long,  rather  pointed,  with  the 
glumes  imbricated  all  romid  the  axis,  containing  usually  one  perfect  flower 
in  the  innermost  glume,  an  incomi)lete  one  in  the  next,  the  4 or  5 outer 
glumes  gradually  shorter  and  always  empty.  Stamens  usually  2.  Nut 
tapering  at  the  top,  the  outer  coating  thick  and  fleshy  when  fresh,  brittle 
when  dry. 

In  deep  bogs  and  marshy  places,  in  most  temperate  and  some  tropical 
regions  of  the  globe,  extending  northward  in  Europe  to  southern  Scandi- 
navia. In  Britain,  thinly  scattered  over  England  and  Ireland,  and  very 
local  in  Scotland.  FL  late  in  summer. 
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ly,  BEAKSBDGE.  KHYNCHOSPOHA. 

Spikelets  several,  in  one  or  more  clusters,  forming  terminal  or  axillary 
heads  or  panicles.  Each  spikelet  oblong,  more  or  less  pointed  ; the  glumes 
imbricated  all  round  the  axis,  1 to  3 of  the  upper  or  inner  ones  containing 
each  a flower,  the  lower  or  outer  ones  shorter  and  empty.  Stamens  3 or 
rarely  2.  Hypogynous  bristles  6 or  sometimes  more,  shorter  than  the 
glumes.  Nut  globular  or  laterally  flattened,  tapering  into  a 2-cleft  style. 

A considerable  genus,  widely  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  for- 
merly united  with  but  well  distinguished  by  the  glumes  imbricated 

all  round  the  axis,  not  arranged  in  two  opposite  rows. 

Spitelets  brown.  Outer  bract  projecting  an  inch  beyond  the  flowers  . 1.  Brown  B. 
Spikelets  white.  Outer  bract  shorter  or  scarcely  longer  than  the 

flowers 2.  White  B. 

1.  Brown  Beaksed^e.  Hhynchospora  fusca,  Sm. 

{Schoenus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1575,  not  good.) 

Near  tlie  toJiite  B.,  but  rather  firmer,  with  a creeping  rootstock.  Stem  6 
to  10  inches,  with  few  short,  erect,  subulate  leaves ; the  floral  ones  or  bracts 
projecting  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  flowers.  Spikelets  brown,  usually 
forming  two  rather  loose  clusters,  one  terminal,  the  other  on  a slender  pedi- 
cel in  the  axil  of  the  next  leaf ; each  spikelet  about  2^  lines  long,  containing 
usually  2 flowers,  with  3 or  4 empty  outer  glumes.  Hypogynous  bristles 
about  6,  small  and  very  unequal. 

In  bogs,  chiefly  in  northern  and  western  Europe,  in  the  mountains  of 
central  Europe,  and  in  North  America.  In  Britain,  confined  to  southern 
and  western  England  and  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

2.  "White  Beaksedge.  Rhynchospora  alba,  Vahl. 

{Schoenus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  985.) 

Stems  6 to  9 inches  high,  slender,  forming  dense,  grass-like  tufts,  without 
any  creeping  rootstock.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  short  and  subulate ; the 
floral  bracts  scarcely  exceeding  the  flowers.  Spikelets  nearly  white,  in  a 
small,  loose  terminal  cluster,  often  with  one  or  two  smaller  clusters  on 
slender  peduncles  in  the  axils  of  the  next  leaves.  Each  spikelet  2 to  2^ 
lines  long,  with  1 or  2 flowers,  and  2,  3,  or  4 empty  glumes  below  them. 
Hypogynous  bristles  about  12,  more  apparent  than  in  the  hroton  B.,  being 
usually  rather  longer  than  the  nut,  although  shorter  than  the  glume. 

In  bogs,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  North  Ame- 
rica. Generally  distributed  over  Britain.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


Y.  BBYSMUS.  BLYSMUS. 

Spikelets  and  flowers  of  Scirpus,  but  the  spikelets  are  sessile,  in  two  oppo- 
site rows,  along  the  axis  of  a short  terminal  spike. 

A genus  limited  to  the  two  European  species. 


Spikelets  cbestnut-brown,  6-  to  S-flowered,  and  longer  tban  the  glume- 
like bract  at  tbeir  base  1.  Broad  B. 

Spikelets  dark-brown,  2-  to  4-flowered,  almost  enclosed  in  the  long,  glume- 
like bract  at  their  base 2.  Narrow  B. 
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1.  Broad  Blysmus.  Blysmus  compressus,  Panz. 

{Schoenus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  791.) 

Stems  6 to  8 inches  high,  with  a creeping  rootstock.  Leaves  much  like 
those  of  the  common  carnation  Carex,  shorter  than  the  stem,  1 to  lines 
broad,  flat  or  keeled.  Spike  terminal,  about  an  inch  long,  consisting  of 
about  10  or  12  oblong  spikelets,  closely  sessile  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axis, 
each  one  about  3 lines  long ; the  broad,  brown,  glume-like  outer  bract 
shorter  than  the  mature  spikelet.  Glumes  about  8,  imbricated  all  round 
the  axis  of  the  spikelet,  the  lowest  one  of  all  often  empty.  Stamens  usually 
3,  with  3 to  6 small  hypogynous  bristles.  Nut  somewhat  flattened,  tapering 
into  the  2-cleft  style. 

In  bogs  and  marshes,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  not  extending  to  the 
extreme  north,  and  yet  a mountain  plant  in  southern  Europe  and  the  Cau- 
casus. Occurs  in  many  parts  of  England  and  possibly  in  southern  Scotland, 
but  the  following  species,  or  the  hlacJc  Schoenus,  have  often  been  mistaken 
for  it.  Not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Narrow  Blysmus.  Blysmus  rufus,  Link. 

{ScTioenus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1010.) 

Stems  6 inches  to  near  a foot  high,  rather  stiff  but  slender,  with  a few 
very  narrow  leaves  near  the  base,  shorter  than  the  stem,  erect  and  chan- 
nelled or  nearly  cylindrical.  Spike  terminal,  6 to  9 lines  long,  consisting  of 
about  6 sessile  spikelets,  of  a dark,  shining  brown,  almost  black,  each  con- 
taining only  2 to  4 flowers,  and  almost  concealed  by  the  outer  bract,  which 
is  dark  brown,  thin,  and  shining,  about  3 lines  long.  Glumes  of  the  spike- 
let imbricated  all  round  the  axis,  the  lowest  one  often  empty.  Stamens  3 ; 
the  hypogynous  bristles  minute  or  wanting.  Nut  rather  larger  than  in  the 
hroad  B. 

, In  marshy  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  northern  Europe  and  all 
across  Russian  Asia,  extending  from  northern  Germany  nearly  to  the 
Arctic  Circle.  In  Britain,  particularly  abundant  in  Scotland  and  northern 
England,  descending  along  the  west  coast  of  England,  and  not  uncommon 
in  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 


VI.  SCIRFUS.  SCIRPUS. 

Spikelets  either  solitary  and  terminal  or  several  together,  forming  one  or 
more  heads  or  clusters,  or  an  irregular  panicle,  either  terminal  or  apparently 
below  the  top  of  the  stem.  Glumes  several  in  each  spikelet,  imbricated  all 
round  the  axis,  all  containing  a perfect  flower  in  their  axil  except  sometimes 
the  lowest  one.  Hypogynous  bristles  either  6 or  fewer  and  shorter  tlian  the 
glume,  or  altogether  wanting. 

A large  genus,  widely  distributed  over  the  whole  world,  and,  like  other 
large  genera  of  Sedges,  containing  species  very  unlike  each  other  in  general 
habit.  It  has  been  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  divide  it  into  several,  with 
characters  derived  from  the  hypogynous  bristles,  the  shape  of  the  base  of 
the  style,  the  number  of  its  parts,  etc.,  but  the  smaller  groups  so  formed  still 
include  species  as  unlike  each  other  as  those  of  tlie  original  genus,  whilst 
species  closely  resembling  eacli  other  in  every  otlier  respect  have  become 
widely  separated.  The  genus  is  tlierefore  hero  retained  in  its  integrity,  dis- 
tinguished from  BeaJesedge  by  the  glumes  all  bearing  flowers  except  the 
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lowest,  from  Cyperus  by  the  arrangement  of  the  glumes,  and  from  Blysmus 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  spikelets. 

Spikelets  solitary  on  eacli  stem. 

Stems  branched,  leafy,  floating  in  water  or  in  matted  tufts  on  its 


edge 6.  Floating  S. 

Stems  simple,  erect  or  ascending. 

Outer  bract  of  the  spikelet  without  any  leafy  tip. 

Stems  very  slender,  not  2 inches  high.  Styles  2-cleft  . . .1.  Needle  S. 

Stems  rather  stiff,  3 or  4 inches  to  a foot  high  or  more. 

Styles  mostly  2-eleft 2.  Creeping  S. 

Styles  mostly  3-cleft. 


Sheaths  at  the  base  of  the  stem  obtuse  or  oblique  at  the 
top,  without  any  leafy  tip.  Spikelets  ohlong. 

Flowers  numerous  in  each  spikelet,  the  thickened  base 

of  the  style  rather  bulb-shaped 3.  Many-stalked  S. 

Flowers  3 to  6 in  each  spikelet,  the  thickened  base  of 

the  style  gradually  tapering  from  the  nut  ...  4.  Few-flowered  S. 
Sheaths  at  the  base  of  the  stem  with  a short  leafy  tip. 

Spikelet  ovoid 5.  Tufted  S. 

Outer  bract  of  the  spikelet  with  a leafy  tip  as  long  as  the  spike- 
let or  longer. 

Stems  rather  firm,  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  with  numerous 

sheaths  at  the  base,  each  with  a short  point 6.  Tufted  S. 

Stems  very  slender,  1 to  6 inches  high,  with  1 or  2 subulate 
leaves. 

Nut  marked  with  longitudinal  ribs  and  furrows  ....  7.  Bristle  S. 

Nut  without  ribs  or  furrows 8.  Savi’sS. 

Spikelets  2 or  more,  in  a cluster  or  umbel  below  the  summit  of 
the  stem. 

Stems  very  slender,  1 to  6 inches  high,  with  1 or  3 subulate 
leaves. 

Nut  marked  with  longitudinal  ribs  and  furrows 7.  Bristle  S. 

Nut  without  ribs  or  furrows 8.  Savi’s  S. 

Stems  firm,  1 to  2 feet  high  or  more. 

Stems  leafless,  or  with  1 or  2 short,  stiff  leaves  at  the  base. 

Stems  acutely  triangular  from  near  the  base. 

Spikelets  all  sessile,  in  a close  cluster.  Leaf-blade  narrow,  ^ 

2 or  3 inches  long 10.  Sharp  S. 

Spikelets  more  or  less  pedicellate,  in  a compound  cluster. 

Leaf-blade  very  short 11.  Triangular  S. 

Stems  cylindrical,  or  scarcely  angular  at  the  top. 

Spikelets  very  small  but  very  numerous,  densely  packed  in 

one  or  more  small,  globular  heads  .......  9.  Clustered  S. 

Spikelets  rather  large,  in  a cluster  or  irregular  umbel  . . 12.  Lake  S. 

Stems  bearing  several  long  leaves. 

Spikelets  large,  brown,  in  a sessile  cluster  or  close  compound 

umbel  13.  Sea  S. 

Spikelets  small,  green,  very  numerous,  in  a large,  loose,  com- 
pound panicle 14.  Wood.  S. 

1.  Needle  Scirpus.  Scirpus  acicularis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Lot.  t.  749.  lEleocharis,  Brit.  FI.) 

A little,  slender,  tufted  plant,  with  the  appearance  of  an  annual,  but  emit- 
ting thread-hke,  creeping  rootstocks ; the  fine  subulate  stems  scarcely 
2 inches  high,  with  short  sheaths  at  their  base,  and  most  of  them  bearing 
a single  terminal  oblong  spikelet,  not  2 lines  long,  of  a dark  brown  colour, 
the  outer  bract  similar  to  the  glumes.  Flowers  usually  6 to  8 in  the  spike- 
let. Hypogynous  bristles  3 or  4.  Styles  3-cleft.  Nut  obovoid,  slightly 
triangular. 

In  wet,  sandy  places,  the  margins  of  lakes,  etc.,  widely  spread  over 
Europe  and  central  and  Russian  Asia,  and  North  America.  Not  uncommon 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  some  parts  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 
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2.  Creeping  Scirpus.  Scirpus  palustris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t,  131.  JEleocharis,  Brit.  FI.) 

Bootstock  often  creeping  to  a considerable  extent,  with  numerous  erect 
stems,  often  densely  tufted,  and  not  6 inches  high  at  the  edge  of  the  water, 
more  distant,  and  a foot  high  or  more  when  in  the  water ; all  leafless, 
except  one  or  two  short  sheaths  at  their  base,  without  leafy  tips.  Spikelets 
solitary  and  terminal,  oblong,  4 to  6 hnes  long.  Glumes  numerous,  closely 
imbricated,  brown,  with  scarious  edges,  and  green  on  the  midrib  ; the  outer 
bract  only  differing  from  the  glumes  in  being  rather  larger.  Hypogynous 
bristles  usually  4.  Style  2-cleft.  Nut  obovate,  crowned  by  a little  conical 
tubercle,  being  the  persistent  base  of  the  style. 

On  the  edges  of  pools  and  watery  ditches,  throughout  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  one.  Frequent  in  Britain.  FI. 
all  summer.  Specimens  with  the  outer  bract  rather  broader,  so  as  almost 
to  enclose  the  base  of  the  spike,  have  been  distinguished  as  a species  under 
the  name  of  8.  uniglumis. 

3.  IMr any-stalked  Scirpus.  Scirpus  multicaulis^  Sm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1187.  FleocTiaris,  Brit.  FI.) 

Very  much  like  the  last,  and  perhaps  a mere  variety,  but  smaller,  form- 
ing dense  tufts,  with  a few  creeping  offsets ; the  stems  more  slender,  often 
slightly  decumbent  at  the  base,  many  of  them  barren  and  leaf-hke.  Spikelet 
rather  smaller.  Styles  usually,  but  not  always,  3-cleft,  the  nut  becoming 
obovoid  and  triangular.  Hypogynous  bristles  usually  6. 

In  similar  situations  to  the  creeping  8.,  and  often  mixed  with  it,  but  not 
so  much  in  the  water ; recorded  chiefly  from  northern  and  western  Europe. 
Not  unfrequent  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Few-flowered  Scirpus.  Scirpus  pauciflorus,  Lightf. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1122.) 

In  appearance  much  like  a starved,  slender  state  of  the  two  last  species, 
whilst  the  nut  is  nearer  that  of  the  tufted  8.  Stems  slender,  and  many 
of  them  barren,  not  6 inches  high,  the  sheaths  without  leafy  tips.  Spikelet 
small,  not  containing  above  5 or  6 flowers.  Hypogynous  bristles,  3-cleft 
style,  and  obovoid  nut,  as  in  the  many-stalTced  8.,  but  the  thickened  base 
of  the  style  is  considerably  narrower,  forming  a tapering  point  to  the  nut, 
not  a conical  tubercle. 

In  wet  mud,  and  the  edges  of  pools,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
and  Russian  Asia,  and  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe  and  the  Caucasus, 
but  scarcely  an  Arctic  plant.  In  Britain,  more  frequent  in  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  northern  England  than  in  the  south.  FI.  summer. 

5.  Tufted  Scirpus.  Scirpus  csespitosus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1029.) 

Stem  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  densely  tufted,  covered  for  an  inch  or  two 
at  their  base  with  closely  imbricated  sheaths,  the  outer  ones  brown,  the 
inner  ones  gi’een,  witli  narrow,  leafy  tips,  1 to  2 lines  long.  Spikelets  soli- 
tary and  terminal,  ovoid,  brown,  scarcel}^  above  2 lines  long ; the  outer 
bract  like  tlic  glumes  but  larger,  witli  an  almost  leaily  tip,  about  the 
lengtli  of  the  spikelet.  Flowers  usually  G to  8 in  the  spikelet.  Hypo- 
gynous bristles  about  G.  Style  3-cleft,  the  persistent  base  very  minute. 
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In  marshes  and  bogs,  common  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  but  restricted  to  mountain-ranges  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
and  not  recorded  from  the  Caucasus.  Frequent  in  Britain,  excepting  some 
of  the  southern  comities  of  England.  FI.  summer. 

6.  Floating  Scirpus.  Scirpus  fluitans,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  216.  Isolepis,  Brit.  EL) 

Easily  known  by  its  long,  slender,  branching  stems,  either  floating  on  the 
water,  or  forming  soft,  densely  matted  masses  on  its  margin,  with  linear- 
subulate  leaves,  ^ to  2 inches  long.  Spikelets  solitary  and  terminal,  oblong, 
greenish,  not  2 lines  long,  the  outer  bract  without  any  leafy  point.  Flowers 
without  hypogynous  bristles.  Styles  2-cleft. 

In  pools  and  still  waters,  generally  distributed  over  Europe,  and  re-ap- 
pearing in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  not  recorded  from  Asia  or  Ame- 
rica. Scattered  over  the  whole  of  Britain,  but  not  very  common.  FI. 
summer. 

7.  Bristle  Scirpus.  Scirpus  setaceus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1693.  Isolepis^  Brit.  FI.) 

Stems  slender,  2 or  3 inches  high,  forming  little  dense  tufts,  with  1 or  2 
short,  subulate  leaves  on  each  stem,  sheathing  it  at  the  base.  Spikelets  soli- 
tary, or  2 or  3 together  in  a little  cluster,  appearing  lateral,  the  subulate  point 
of  the  outer  bract  forming  a continuation  of  the  stem.  Each  spikelet  is 
ovoid,  seldom  2 lines  long ; the  glumes  broad  and  short,  dark  brown,  with 
a green  midrib.  No  hypogynous  bristles.  Style  3-cleft.  Nut  very  small, 
marked  with  about  8 longitudinal  ribs  and  furrows,  only  visible  under  a 
magnifying-glass. 

In  muddy  places,  on  the  margins  of  pools,  etc.,  in  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Generally  dis- 
tributed over  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

8.  SavFs  Scirpus.  Scirpus  Savii,  Seb.  et  Maur. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2782.  Isolepis^  Brit.  FI.) 

Very  hke  the  hristle  S.,  but  usually  still  more  slender,  although  some- 
times attaining  6 or  8 inches  ; the  point  of  the  outer  bract  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds the  spikelet,  and  the  nut  has  not  the  longitudinal  ribs  and  furrows  of 
the  bristle  S. 

In  marshes,  and  edges  of  pools,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  frequent  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  region  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, extending  along  the  western  coasts  to  the  British  Channel.  In 
Britain,  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  England,  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

9.  Clustered  Scirpus.  Scirpus  noloschoenus;  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1612.  Isolepis,  Brit.  FI.) 

A stiff*,  rush-like  plant,  with  a stout,  creeping  rootstock,  and  cyhndrical 
stems,  1 to  2 feet  high  or  even  more,  with  1 or  2 stiff*  leaves  sheathing  the 
base.  Spikelets  very  numerous  and  small,  closely  packed  into  one  or  more 
globular  heads,  forming  a lateral  cluster  or  umbel,  the  largest  stiff*  outer 
bract  forming  an  apparent  continuation  of  the  stem.  The  largest  heads 
are  seldom  above  4 or  5 lines  diameter,  and  contain  upwards  of  30  spikelets,, 
of  a light  brown  colour,  each  containing  many  flowers.  No  hypogynous 
bristles.  Style  2-cleft  or  rarely  3-cleft. 
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In  moist  places,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  extend- 
ing eastward  into  central  Asia,  and  northward  in  western  Europe  to  the 
Loire,  and  here  and  there  into  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  only  in  two 
neighbouring  locahties  in  North  Devon  and  Somerset.  FI.  late  in  summer. 

10.  Sharp  Scirpus.  Scirpus  pun^ens,  Yahl. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2819.) 

Yery  near  the  triangular  8.,  but  a rather  smaller  plant ; one  or  two  of 
the  sheaths  bear  narrow,  keeled  leaves,  1 to  3 inches  long,  and  the  spikelets 
are  few  (usually  3 to  6),  all  sessile,  in  a close  cluster;  the  stifi*,  triangular, 
outer  bract  continuing  the  stem  as  in  the  triangular  8. 

In  bogs,  marshes,  and  on  the  margins  of  pools,  chiefly  in  North  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies,  but  occurs  occasionally  in  western  Europe, 
and  has  been  found  on  the  banks  of  St.  Ouen’s  Pond,  in  Jersey.  FI,  summer^ 
rather  late. 

11.  Triangular  Scirpus.  Scirpus  triqueter,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1694.) 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stems  acutely  triangular,  2 or  3 feet  high,  leafless, 
except  that  the  one  or  two  loose  sheaths  at  the  base  bear  a short  lanceolate 
blade,  from  a couple  of  lines  to  near  an  inch  long.  Spikelets  usually  8 or 
10  or  even  more,  the  central  ones  sessile,  the  others  stalked,  forming  a 
compound  lateral  cluster  or  umbel ; the  stiff,  triangular  outer  bract  con- 
tinuing the  stem  for  an  inch  or  more.  Each  spikelet  is  ovoid,  4 or  5 lines 
long ; the  glumes  brown,  broad,  usually  notched  or  fringed  at  the  top,  with 
a minute  point.  Hypogynous  bristles  about  5.  Style  2-cleft.  Nut  smooth 
and  shining. 

In  marshes,  and  edges  of  pools,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extend- 
ing eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  chiefly  in  western  Europe  to 
Denmark.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  probably  limited  to  the  banks  of  the 
Arun,  in  Sussex,  and  of  the  Thames,  near  London.  FI.  late  in  su/mmer. 

12.  Lake  Scirpus.  Scirpus  lacustris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  666.) 

Bootstock  creeping,  with  stout,  erect  stems,  from  2 or  3,  to  6 or  8 feet 
high,  cylindrical  at  the  base,  gradually  tapering  upwards,  and  sometimes 
obtusely  triangular  near  the  top,  with  a single  short  leaf  near  the  base. 
Spikelets  ovoid  or  oblong,  3 to  6 lines  long,  rather  numerous,  in  a com- 
pound lateral  umbel  or  cluster,  the  outer  bract  continuing  the  stem.  Grlumes 
numerous,  broad,  brown,  fringed  at  the  edge,  notched  at  the  top,  with  a 
little  point  in  the  notch.  Hypogynous  bristles  5 or  6.  Style  2-  or  3-cleft. 
Nut  smooth. 

On  the  margins  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  in  watery  ditches,  extending  all 
over  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  in  North  America.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer.  Two 
varieties  are  often  distinguished  as  species,  the  8.  lacustris,  with  3-cleft 
style  and  smooth  glumes,  and  the  8.  Taherncemontani,  or  8.  glaucus  (Eng. 
Bot.  t.  2321),  with  a 2-cleft  style  and  raised  dots  on  the  glumes  ; but 
these  characters  are  vei’y  inconstant,  and  there  are  often  2-clcrt  and  3-cleft 
styles  in  the  same  spikelet.  The  name  of  8.  Duvalii,  or  8.  carinatus  (Eng. 
Bot.  t.  1983),  is  sometimes  given  to  a variety  of  the  lake  8.  with  the  stems 
rather  more  triangular  at  the  top,  sometimes  to  a slight  variety  of  the 
triangular  8. 
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13.  Sea  Scirpus.  Scirpus  maritimus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  542.) 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stems  sharply  triangular,  2 to  4 or  even  5 feet 
high,  with  long,  flat,  pointed  leaves,  often  far  exceeding  the  stem.  Spikeleta 
of  a rich  brown,  ovoid  or  lanceolate,  about  9 lines  long,  sometimes  only  2 or 
3 in  a close  sessile  cluster,  more  frequently  8 to  10  in  a compound  cluster, 
the  outer  ones  stalked.  The  leaf-like  outer  bract  continues  the  stem,  and 
sometimes  one  or  two  other  bracts  have  leafy  points.  Glumes  notched, 
with  a fine  point.  Style  3-cleft.  Hypogynous  bristles  few. 

In  salt-marshes,  and  occasionally  up  the  banks  of  large  rivers  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  though  less  frequent  within  the  tropics.  Common  all 
round  the  coasts  of  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

14.  "Wood  Scirpus.  Scirpus  sylvaticus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  919.) 

Stems  triangular,  2 or  3 feet  high,  with  long,  grass-like  leaves.  Spikelets 
ovoid,  of  a dark  shining  green,  not  above  2 lines  long,  very  numerous,  in 
clusters  of  2 or  3 together,  forming  a terminal,  much  branched,  compound 
umbel  or  panicle,  with  an  involucre  of  2 or  3 linear  leaves.  Glumes  keeled 
and  pointed.  Hypogynous  bristles  usually  6.  Style  3-cleft. 

In  moist  woods,  and  on  grassy  banks  of  rivers,  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  in  North  America.  Scat- 
tered over  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  and  abundant  in  some 
localities,  but  not  generally  a common  plant.  FI.  summer. 


YII.  COTTONSEDGE.  ERIOPHORUM. 

Habit  and  characters  of  Scirpus,  except  that  the  hypogynous  bristles,  as 
the  flowering  advances,  protrude  to  a great  length  beyond  the  glumes,  form- 
ing silky-cottony  tufts,  which  have  given  to  these  plants  the  name  of  Cotton- 
rusTies  or  Cotton-grass.  The  style  is  usually  3-cleft. 

A genus  of  few  species,  all  bog  plants,  restricted  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  most  abundant  in  high  latitudes  or  at  considerable  elevations. 
Spikelets  solitary. 

Spikelets  2 or  3 lines  long,  oblong,  and  brown.  Hypogynous  bristles 

6 to  each  flower 1.  Alpine  C. 

Spikelets  above  6 lines  long,  ovoid,  of  a dark  olive-green.  Hypo- 
gynous bristles  very  numerous 2.  Sheathing  C. 

Spikelets  several  to  each  stem 3.  Common  C. 

1.  Alpine  Cottonsedge.  Eriophorum  alpinum^  Linn. 

^ (Eng.  Bot.  t.  311.) 

In  everything  but  the  long  bristles  this  plant  precisely  resembles  the  tufted 
Scirpus.  It  has  the  same  densely  tufted  stems,  6 to  10  inches  high,  with 
imbricate  sheaths  at  the  base;  the  inner  ones  with  very  short  leafy  tips, 
and  small,  brown,  solitary  and  terminal  spikelets.  After  flowering  the 
hypogynous  bristles,  about  6 to  each  flower,  form  a silky  tuft  attaining  an 
inch  in  length. 

In  bogs,  in  the  high  mountain -ranges  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  or  at 
high  latitudes  all  round  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  Britain  perhaps  now  extmct, 
the  bog  near  Eoi’far  where  it  was  formerly  found  being  now  drained,  and  if 
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it  be  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  it  must  be  expunged 
from  our  Flora.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Sheathing  Cottonsed^e.  Eriophorum  vag^inatum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  873.) 

Stems  tufted,  a foot  high  or  more,  covered  at  the  base  with  a few  loose 
ragged  sheaths,  one  or  two  of  which  bear  linear,  almost  subulate  leaves, 
shorter  than  the  stem,  and  one  or  two  of  the  upper  sheaths  inflated,  without 
any  or  only  a very  short  blade.  Spikelet  solitary,  terminal,  ovoid,  6 to  8 
lines  long,  of  a deep  olive -green.  Hypogynous  bristles  very  numerous  to 
each  flower,  forming  at  length  very  dense  cottony  tufts,  nearly  globular, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  bogs  and  wet  moors,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  Russian  Asia, 
and  North  America,  and  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe.  Extends 
all  over  Britain,  but  especially  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  FI.  summer.  7 

3.  Common  Cottonsedge.  Eriophorum  polystachyum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  563.  F.  angustifolium.,  t.  564,  E.  gracile.^  t.  2402,  F.  pubes- 
cens,  t.  2633,  and  F.  gracile.,  Suppl.  t.  2886.) 

Rootstock  creeping.  Leaves  few,  mostly  radical,  much  shorter  than  the 
stem,  more  or  less  triangular,  or  channelled  at  the  top  or  all  the  way  along, 
those  on  the  stem  often  very  short.  Stems  about  a foot  high,  Avitli  a ter- 
minal umbel  of  2 or  3 to  8 or  10  or  even  more  spikelets;  the  inner  ones  ses- 
sile, the  outer  ones  more  or  less  stalked  and  often  drooping ; the  1 to  3 outer 
bracts  more  or  less  leafy.  Each  spikelet  ovoid  or  oblong,  5 or  6 lines  long; 
the  glumes  thin,  of  an  olive  green,  with  scarious  edges,  or  sometimes  alto- 
gether brown.  Hypogynous  bristles  very  numerous,  forming  dense  cottony 
tufts,  often  attaining  1 to  1^  inches  in  length. 

In  bogs  and  wet  moors,  the  commonest  species  in  Europe,  Russian  Asia, 
and  North  America.  Frequent  in  Britain.  FI.  summer.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  3 species,  the  broad-leaved  C.  {F.  latifolium),  with  leaves  flat- 
tened the  greater  part  of  their  length;  the  slender  C.  {F. gracile),  with  very 
slender  leaves,  and  few,  almost  erect  spikelets;  and  the  narroiv-leaved  C. 
(E.  angustifolium),  with  intermediate  leaves  and  more  numerous  spikelets. 
Other  characters,  derived  from  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  the  peduncles, 
or  from  the  length  of  the  cottony  bristles,  do  not  appear  to  be  near  so  con- 
stant as  has  been  supposed. 


VIII.  KOBRESZA.  KOBRESIA. 

A single  species,  dilfering  from  those  Carexes  in  which  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  in  the  same  spikelets,  only  in  that  the  ovary  is  enclosed  between 
2 glume-like  distinct  scales  instead  of  a single  utricle. 

Some  botanists  include  in  the  same  genus  one  or  two  Continental  species 
with  a very  different  apparent  structure,  although  theoretically  nearly  allied 
to  the  Britisli  one,  and  all  showing  the  connection  between  the  genus  Carex 
and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

1.  Sedge-like  Kobresia.  Kobresia  caricina,  Willd. 

{Schoenus  monoicus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1410.) 

A low,  Carex-likc  plant,  forming  dense  tufts  seldom  above  6 inches  high ; 
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the  leaves  radical  or  sheathing  the  stems  at  the  base,  spreading,  and  much 
shorter  than  the  stem.  Spikelets  4 or  5,  short  and  brown,  closely  sessile  in 
a short  terminal  spike.  In  each  spikelet  the  lower  jflowers  are  female,  con- 
sisting within  the  glume  of  2 shorter  scales  enclosing  an  ovary  with  a 3-cleft 
style.  The  upper  flowers  of  the  terminal  spikelet,  and  usually  one  terminal 
flower  of  the  lateral  spikelets  are  males,  consisting  of  3 stamens  within  the 
glumes,  without  inner  scales.  Sometimes  the  lower  spikelets  are  slightly 
compound  or  branched. 

In  moors  and  wet  places,  in  the  mountains  of  northern  and  central  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  only  in  a few  localities  in  Perthshire 
and  in  the  north  of  England.  FI.  summer. 


IX.  CAREX.  CAREX. 


Herbs,  mostly  perennial,  with  Grass-like  leaves,  chiefly  radical  or  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem.  Spikelets  sohtary  or  several  in  a terminal  spike,  or 
the  lower  ones  distant  or  stalked,  or  rarely  forming  a short  compound  spike 
or  dense  panicle.  Flowers  unisexual,  the  stamens  and  pistils  always  in 
separate  glumes,  either  in  separate  spikelets  or  in  difierent  parts  of  the  same 
spikelet,  which  is  then  called  mixed  or  androgynous.  Glumes  imbricated  all 
round  the  axis.  Stamens  in  the  males  3,  or  rarely  2,  without  bristles  or 
inner  scales.  Ovary  in  the  females  enclosed  within  a bottle-shaped  or  in- 
flated saclc  or  utricle.,  contracted  at  the  top,  witli  a small  opening  through 
wliicli  protrudes  the  2-cleft  or  3-cleft  style.  This  sack  persists  round  the 
nut,  fonning  an  angular  or  bladdery  outer  covering  to  the  seed-like  fruit. 
It  is  by  some  botanists  considered  as  a perianth,  but  it  appears  to  be  in  fact 
more  analogous  to  the  two  inner  scales  or  bracts  of  Kohresia,  and  to  the  palea 
of  Gras.ws. 

A very  large  and  well-defined  genus,  widely  spread  over  Europe,  northern 
Asia,  and  North  America,  extending  into  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  tropics," 
and  the  extratropical  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  great  con- 
formity of  the  essential  characters  of  the  genus  render  it  difficult  to  break  it 
up  into  well-marked  sections,  and  the  main  divisions  are  usually  taken  from 
the  relative  position  of  the  male  and  female  spikelets  or  of  their  male  and 
female  portions.  These  characters  are  readily  appreciated  when  the  plant  is 
in  flower,  but  when  in  fruit,  a state  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  procure  it  in 
order  to  determine  the  species  with  accuracy,  it  requires  some  attention  not 
to  overlook  the  few  male  flowers  at  the  base  or  at  the  top  of  the  mixed 
spikes,  as,  the  stamens  having  fallen  away,  they  then  appear  hke  empty 
glumes. 


r Spikelet  solitary  and  terminal 2 

1 \ Spikelets  several,  the  terminal  one  mixed,  the  rest  female  or  mixed , 5 

1 Spikelets  several,  the  terminal  one  or  more  male  (rarely  with  a very  few  female  flowers 
h at  the  base),  the  others  female  or  mixed 23 


Spikelet  solitary,  terminal. 


o ( Spikelet  wholly  male  or  wholly  female 3 

I Spikelet  mixed,  male  at  the  top,  female  at  the  base 4 

f Male  and  female  spikelets  on  difierent  plants  .........  1.  Dioecious  C. 

Female  spikelet  on  a long  peduncle  arising  from  the  base  of  the  male  stem, 
k 24.  Dwarf  C. 

r Spikelet  above  6 lines  long.  Stigmas  2.  Fruits  tapering  to  a point  . . 2.  Flea  C. 

. \ Spikelet  above  6 lines  long.  Stigmas  3.  Fruits  obovoid,  obtuse  ...  3.  Dock  C. 
' 1 Spikelet  not  above  4 hues.  Flowers  very  few.  Stigmas  3.  Fruit  tapering. 

C,  4.  Few-Jlowered  C. 
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Spikelets  sever al^  the  terminal  one  mixed. 

g r Spikelets  all  sessile  in  a simple  or  branched,  close  or  interrupted  spike.  Stigmas  2 . 6 

^ I Lower  spikelets  generally  stalked.  Stigmas  3 ....  - . 20 

g f Terminal  spikelet  male  at  the  base.  Spike  simple  7 

I Terminal  spikelet  male  at  the  top.  Spike  often  branched  or  compound  . . . .13 

fSpikelets  forming  a terminal  spike  without  leafy  bracts,  or  with  only  a small  one  to 

7 i the  lowest  spikelet 8 

kSpikelets  very  distant,  the  lower  ones  each  in  the  axil  of  a long  leafy  bract  ...  13 
r Spikelets  ovoid,  close  together.  Fruits  tapering  to  a point,  erect  or  scarcely 

8<  spreading . 9 

kSpikelets,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  at  some  distance  from  each  other  . . . . .10 

g C Fruits  winged  at  the  edges.  Stems  usually  a foot  high  or  more  . . . .5.  Oval  C. 

^ ( Fruits  not  winged.  Stems  usually  8 or  9 inches  high  ....  6,  Hare’ s-foot  C. 

i^Fruits  tapering  to  a point  or  beak  considerably  longer  than  the  glume  . . . ,11 

10-^  Fruits  erect,  ovate,  with  a minute  point.  Stems  a foot  or  more.  Spikelets  pale 
green , 9.  Whitish  C. 

fEipe  spikelets  nearly  globular,  with  very  spreading  beaked  fruits.  Stem  6 or  8 inches, 

8.  Star-headed  C, 

Eipe  spikelets  oblong,  with  rather  spreading  pointed  fruits.  Stem  1 to  2 feet, 

7.  Elongated  C. 

f All  the  spikelets  simple,  sessile,  and  distant . . . 10.  Remote  C. 

13<  Lower  spikelets  branched  or  2 or  3 together.  Upper  ones  rather  near  together, 
i,  11.  Axillary  C. 

|o  ( Stems  tufted,  without  creeping  rootstocks  . 14 

^ i Kootstock  long  and.  creeping 18 

rSpike  compound  or  branched.  Stems  1 to  4 feet  (usually  2 to  3 feet) 15 

14<  Spike  simple  or  the  lower  spikelets  slightly  compound.  Stems  not  a foot  or  very 

t.  slender 16 

f Spike  or  panicle  dark  brown,  rather  loose.  Fruits  obtusely  3-angled  , 12.  Panicled  C. 

15  < Spike  cylindrical,  often  green,  densely  crowded.  Fruits  much  flattened,  with  acute 

b.  angles.  Stem  acutely  triangular  13.  Eox  C. 

jg  f Spikelets  near  together,  in  a terminal  brown  spike  about  an  inch  long  . 14,  Prickly  C, 

t Lower  spikelets  distant,  all  pale  brown  or  green  17 

rFruiting  spikelets  globular,  no  male  flowers  at  their  base 14.  Prickly  C. 

17i  Fruiting  spikelets  oblong,  a few  males  at  the  base  of  some  of  them.  Fruits  flattened. 

11.  Axillary  C. 

rSpikelets  rather  large,  ovoid,  in  a spike  of  1 or  3 inches.  Fruits  v/ith  a very  thin  or 

18 -(  winged  edge  15.  Sand  C. 

hSpikelets  short,  in  a spike  of  about  ^ inch.  Fruit  very  convex,  not  winged  , . . 19 

|Q  C Spike  ovoid,  the  spikelets  distinct.  Stem  slender,  erect  ....  16.  Divided  V. 

t Spike  nearly  globular,  very  dense.  Stem  short,  curving  downwards  , 17.  Curved  C. 

op  f Spikelets  short,  erect  . 21 

t Spikelets  oblong  or  cylindrical,  stalked  and  drooping  23 

{Spikelets  at  length  rather  distant,  the  lowest  scarcely  stalked.  Fruit  ovoid,  obtuse, 

22  Buxbaum’s  C. 

Spikelets  close  together,  the  lowest  stalked.  Fruit  angular,  shortly  beaked. 

21.  Alpine  C. 

("Spikelets  oblong,  very  black.  Fruit  triangular,  with  a short  beak  , . 23.  Black  C. 

22  •(  Spikelets  cyflucmical,  green.  Glumes  and  fruits  with  long  subulate  points- 

L 43,  Cyperus-like  C. 

Spikelets  several,  one  or  more  terminal  ones  wholly  male. 

„.j  / Stigmas  2 ,24 

1 Stigmas  3 27 

„ , r Spikelets  small,  green,  and  distant,  lower  one  branched  or  clustered  . 11.  Axillary  C. 

1 Spikelets  cylindrical  or  oblong,  few,  dark-brown  or  black 25 

jyf.  ( Fruits  veiy  convex  or  inflated 18.  Russet  C. 

\ Fruits  nearly  fiat  .26 

f Glumes  mostly  obtuse.  Spikelets  | to  2 inches  long 19.  Tufted  C. 

""  Glumes  mostly  narrow  and  pointed.  Female  spikelets  3 inches  or  more.  20.  Acute  C. 
„„  < Bracts  sheathing,  without  leafy  tips.  (Fruits  obtuse,  slightly  downy)  ....  28 

t Bracts,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  leafy,  with  or  without  sheaths 29 

r Stems  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Female  spikelets  short,  distant,  half-included  in  the 

j sheaths 24.  Dwarf  C. 

] Stems  longer  than  the  leaves.  Female  spikelets  near  the  top,  linear,  spreading. 

25.  Fingered  C. 

f Fruits  downy  or  hairy 30 

I Fruits  glabrous 35 
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gQ  f Female  spikelets  short  and  compact,  close  under  the  males  . 31 

^ I Female  spikelets  oblong  or  cylindrical,  the  lower  ones  distant 33 

gj  f Lowest  bract  shortly  sheathing,  with  a short  leafy  point 26.  Vernal  C. 

I Lowest  bract  shortly  leafy,  without  any  sheath 32 

gg  r Fruits  not  above  a hne  long,  very  shortly  downy 28.  Pill-headed  C. 

I Fruits  near  2 lines  long,  hairy 27.  Mountain  C. 

r Bracts  without  any  or  with  very  short  sheaths 34 

33 Bracts  with  long  sheaths.  Fruits  haii’y,  beaked,  2 lines  long.  Spikelets  very  distant. 

31.  Hairy  C. 

r Spikelets  rather  distant,  very  compact.  Fruits  not  a line  long,  and  not  beaked. 

34-^  - 29.  Downy  C. 

(^Spikelets  very  distant.  Fruits  near  2 lines  long,  tapering  into  a beak  . 30.  Slender  C. 
fOne  terminal  male  spilcelet  (rarely  with  a smaller  one  close  under  it).  Female 

spikelets  erect.  Bracts  leafy,  with  sheaths 36 

.,r  J One  terminal  male  spikelet.  Females  more  or  less  drooping.  Bracts  with  or 

1 rarely  without  sheaths 44 

I Two  or  three  male  si^ikelets.  Bracts  without  sheaths,  or  rarely  the  lowest  one 

sheathing 49 

f Fruits  obtuse,  without  any  or  only  a very  minute  beak 37 

I Fruits  tapering  into  a beak 38 

C Female  spikelets  short,  oblong,  pale.  Fruit  very  obtuse 32.  Pale  C. 

37  ■]  Female  spiltelets  cylindrical.  Glumes  dark.  Fi’uit  often  with  a minute  beak. 

C 37.  Carnation  C. 

on  f Female  spikelets  comj)act,  nearly  sessile 39 

i Female  spikelets  loose,  cylindrical,  stalked 42 

oq  f Leafy  bracts  very  narrow,  much  longer  than  the  stem  ....  33.  Long-bracted  C. 

\ Leafy  bracts  short,  or  very  rarely  exceeding  the  stem 40 

? Female  spikelets  short,  yellowish-green,  mostly  near  the  top  of  the  stem.  Fruits 

^ ) very  spreading 34.  Yelloto  C. 

j Female  spikelets  oblong,  brown,  very  distant.  Fruits  with  an  erect  or  slightly 

k spreading  beak 41 

f Fruit  ribbed 35.  Distant  C. 

^ I Fruit  smooth 36.  Dotted  C. 

f Female  spikelets  green.  Fruits  with  a long  beak 43 

I Female  spikelets  brown.  Fruits  with  a very  short  beak  ....  37.  Carnation  C. 

,o  r Peduncles  of  the  lower  spikelets  very  long 41.  Wood  C. 

\ Peduncles  of  the  lower  spiktlets  short 35.  Distant  C. 

. . r Female  spikelets  short,  or  very  brown  (seldom  above  an  inch) 45 

^ I Female  spikelets  greenish,  1 to  6 inches  long 46 

f Female  spikelets  light  brown,  loose.  Lower  bracts  leafy,  with  long  sheaths.  Fruits 

I beaked  38.  Capillary  C. 

I Female  spikelets  pale  green,  oblong.  Lower  bracts  leafy,  with  short  sheaths. 

j . J Fruits  not  beaked 32.  Pale  C. 

^ I Female  spikelets  dark  brown.  Bracts  almost  without  sheaths.  Fruits  compressed, 

I not  beaked 39.  Mud  C. 

I Female  spikelets  brown,  cylindrical.  Sheaths  variable.  Fruits  ovoid,  not  beaked. 

L 40.  Glaucous  C. 

jp  r Female  spikelets  distant,  not  crowded.  Stems  weak  and  leafy 47 

’ I Female  spikelets  not  very  distant.  Flowers  crowded.  Stems  stout,  3 to  5 feet  .48 
('Female  spikelets  about  an  inch,  on  slender  stalks.  Fruits  rather  long-beaked. 

41.  WoodC. 

' 1 Female  spikelets  about  2 inches,  very  slender.  Stalks  almost  concealed  in  the 
k sheaths.  Fruits  short-pointed 42.  Thin-spiked  C. 

{Female  spikelets  about  2 inches,  on  slender  stalks.  Glumes  and  fruits  spreading, 

with  long  points 43.  Cyperus-like  C. 

Female  spikelets  4 to  6 inches.  Stalks  almost  concealed  in  the  sheaths.  Fruits 

small,  scarcely  beaked 44.  Pendulous  C. 

.q  f Fruits  obtuse.  Spikelets  dark  brown.  Leaves  glaucous  ....  40.  Glaucous  C. 
° (.  Fruits  beaked  or  pointed.  Spikelets  brown-green.  Stems  tall,  with  long  leaves  . 50 

r Fruits  much  flattened,  pointed 47.  Marsh  C. 

50  •]  Fruits  inflated,  abruptly  contracted  into  a long  beak 45.  Bottle  C. 

(.Fruits  inflated,  tapering  into  a short  beak 46.  Bladder  C, 

1.  Dioecious  Carex.  Carex  dioica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  543,  and  C.  Davalliana^  t.  2123.) 

A slender  dioecious  plant,  seldom  above  6 or  8 inches  high,  with  a creep- 
ing rootstock  ; the  leaves  very  narrow,  much  shorter  than  the  stem,  the 
radical  ones  loosely  tufted.  Spikelets  brown,  solitary  on  each  stem  j those 
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of  the  male  plant  linear,  about  6 lines  long  ; the  females  much  shorter,  and 
ovoid.  Fruits  longer  than  the  glumes,  contracted  into  a point,  and  more 
or  less  spreading  when  ripe.  Styles  2-cleft. 

In  spongy  bogs,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and 
in  the  mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe.  Common  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  northern  England,  but  very  rare  in  the  soutli.  FL  early  smnmer, 

2.  Flea  Carex.  Carex  pnlicaris,  Linn. 

(Eng,  Bot.  t.  1051.) 

A small  tufted  species,  not  creeping,  3 to  6 inches  high,  the  leaves  nar- 
row, almost  subulate,  shorter  than  the  stem,  Spikelet  solitary  and  ter- 
minal, about  9 lines  long,  male  in  the  upper  half,  3 to  7 of  the  lower  Sowers 
female.  Style  2-cleft,  Fruit  ovate,  sessile,  and  erect  when  young,  be- 
coming oblong,  pointed,  contracted  at  the  base,  and  horizontally  spreading 
when  ripe,  and  then  near  2 lines  long. 

In  wet  meadows  and  bogs,  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus.  Generally 
spread  over  Britain,  FI.  early  mimner. 

3.  Rock  Carex.  Carex  mpestris,  All. 

(Eng,  Bot,  SuppL  t.  2814.) 

Rootstock  creeping.  Leaves  in  loose  tufts,  broader  and  flatter  than  in 
the  jlea  C.,  but  ending  in  a long,  fine  point.  Stems  3 to  6 inches  high, 
with  a linear,  mixed  spikelet  like  that  of  ihefiea  C.,  but  the  style  is  3-cleft, 
and  the  fruit  is  shorter,  obovoid,  not  pointed,  and  not  so  spreading.  The 
lower  glumes  often  bear  a fine  deciduous  point, 

On  wet  locks,  and  moors,  in  the  mountains  of  northern  and  Arctic 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  higher  ranges  of  central  Europe.  In  Britain, 
limited  to  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland,  FL  summer. 

4.  Pew-flowered  Carex.  Carex  pauciflora,  Lightf. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2041.) 

A slender  species,  with  long,  creeping  runners,  and  a loosely  branched 
stem,  decumbent  at  the  base,  or  rarely  forming  dense  tufts,  and  not  above 
6 inches  high.  Leaves  narrow,  the  upper  ones  sheathing  the  stem  to  nearly 
the  middle,  and  often  nearly  as  long.  Spikelet  solitary,  pale  brown,  3 or 
scarcely  4 lines  long,  with  few  flowers,  the  2 or  3 uppermost  male,  the  2 or 
3 lower  female,  with  3- cleft  styles.  Fruits  narrow  and  pointed,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  whole  spikelet,  spreading  or  reflexed  when  ripe. 

In  moors  and  swamps,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica, and  in  the  higher  mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe.  Rather  fre- 
quent in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  more  local  in  northern  England,  and 
not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 

5.  Oval  Carex.  Carex  leporina,  Linn. 

{C.  ovalis,  Eng.  Bot,  t,  306.) 

Stems  loosely  tufted  at  the  base,  forming  at  length  a short,  horizontal 
rootstock,  and  attaining  a foot  or  more  in  height.  Leaves  usually  consi- 
derably shorter.  Spikelets  4 to  6,  sessile,  distinct,  but  very  close  together, 
ovoid,  brownish-green  and  shining,  about  4 lines  long,  consisting  chiefly  of 
female  flowers,  with  a few  males  at  the  base  of  each  spikelet.  Outer  bracts 
like  the  glumes,  or  the  lowest  rarely  with  a short,  leafy  point.  Styles  2- 
cleft.  Fruits  flat,  with  a scarious  wing  or  border  round  the  edge. 
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In  moist  meadows,  and  pastures,  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Kussian 
Asia,  except  perhaps  the  extreme  north  and  south.  Generally  diffused  over 
Britain.  FI.  summer.,  rather  early. 

6.  Hare^s-foot  Carex.  Car  ex  la^opina,  Walilenb. 

{C.  leporina,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2815.) 

Very  near  the  oval  C.,  but  a smaller  plant,  seldom  above  8 or  9 inches 
high,  forming  rather  dense  tufts,  with  the  leaves  about  half  the  height  of 
the  stems.  Spikelets  usually  3 or  4,  very  close  together,  of  the  shape  of 
those  of  the  oval  C.  but  rather  smaller,  and  the  nuts,  although  flat,  are  not 
winged  as  in  that  species. 

An  alpine  plant,  not  unfrequent  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  at  high 
latitudes,  and  in  the  higher  mountain-ranges  of  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope. In  Britain,  only  in  a few  localities  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  near 
Aberdeen.  FI.  summer. 

7.  Elongated  Carex.  Carex  elongata^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1920.) 

When  first  flowering  this  plant  has  the  appearance  of  tall,  luxuriant 
specimens  of  the  whitish  C.,  often  attaining  2 feet,  but  the  spikelets  are 
browner,  and  the  ripe  fruit  attains  near  2 lines,  tapers  into  a point,  and 
spreads  more  or  less  from  the  axis,  projecting  far  beyond  the  glumes.  The 
spikelets  are  longer,  narrower,  and  not  near  so  close  as  in  the  oval  C.,  and 
the  fruits  are  not  at  all  winged. 

In  marshes,  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  and  northern  Asia,  from 
northern  Spain  and  Italy  almost  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Rare  in  Britain, 
although  it  has  been  found  in  several  counties,  both  of  England  and  Ireland. 
FI.  early  swn/mer. 

8.  Star-headed  Carex.  Carex  stellulata,  Gooden. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  806.) 

A tufted  species,  rarely  above  6 or  8 inches  high,  with  the  leaves  mostly 
shorter  than  the  stem.  Spikelets  3 or  4,  at  some  distance  from  each  other 
(except  sometimes  the  2 uppermost),  oval-oblong,  and  about  3 lines  long 
when  they  first  come  out ; but  as  the  flowering  advances,  the  long-beaked 
fruits  spread  in  every  direction,  giving  the  spikelets  a nearly  globular  form. 
The  male  flowers  occupy  the  lower  half  of  the  terminal  spikelet,  and  a small 
portion  of  the  base  of  the  two  others.  Styles  2-cleft.  Fruits  about  2 lines 
long,  the  edges  slightly  rough. 

In  marshy  places,  especially  in  mountain  districts,  in  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia,  from  Spain  and  Italy  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North 
America.  Frequent  in  Britain.  FI.  sjyring  or  early  summer. 

9.  ‘Wliitish  Carex.  Carex  canescens^  Linn. 

{C.  curta,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1386.) 

Stems  tufted,  a foot  high  or  rather  more,  with  rather  long  leaves.  Spike- 
lets 4 to  6,  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  or  the  uppermost  closer,  3 or 
4 lines  long,  of  a pale  green.  Fruits  not  longer  than  the  glumes,  rounded 
at  the  top,  with  a small  point,  not  tapering  into  a beak  as  in  the  last 
three  species.  Styles  2-cleft.  Male  flowers  generally  very  few,  at  the  base 
of  most  of  the  spikelets. 

In  bogs  and  marshy  places,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia, 
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and  in  the  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus, 
and  in  North  America.  Spread  over  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  abundant 
in  some  bogs,  but  not  very  general.  FI.  early  summer.  An  alpine  variety, 
with  smaller  spikelets,  has  been  distinguished  under  the  names  of  C.  vitilis, 
or  C.  Persoonii. 

10.  Remote  Carex.  Carex  remota,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  832.) 

Distinguished  from  all  other  British  species,  with  mixed  spikelets  male  at 
the  base,  by  the  small  pale  spikelets  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other, 
the  outer  bracts  of  the  3 or  4 lower  ones  always  very  long  and  leaf-like. 
Stems  slender,  a foot  high  or  more.  Spikelets  smaller  than  in  the  whitish  0. 
Fruits  tapering  into  a point,  but  not  so  long  as  in  the  elongated  C.  The 
terminal  spikelet  has  male  flowers  in  the  lower  half,  the  others  only  a few 
at  the  base,  and  the  lowest  is  often  entirely  female. 

In  woods,  and  moist,  shady  places,  generally  dispersed  over  Europe  and 
central  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Frequent  in  England 
and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland.  FI.  early  summer. 

11.  Axillary  Carex.  Carex  axillaris,  Crooden. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  993,  and  C.  Bcenninghauseniana.^  Suppl.  t.  2910.) 

A rather  tall  species,  with  leafy  stems  often  2 feet  high,  allied  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  remote  C.,  but  the  spikelets  are  not  so  distant,  and  the 
lowest  is  either  branched,  or  there  are  2 or  3 together,  either  sessile  or 
very  shortly  stalked,  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  lower  bracts  are  leaf-like. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  clustered  lower  spikelets  show  an  approach  to  the 
jpanicled  C.,  and,  as  in  that  species,  there  are  a few  male  flowers  at  the  top 
of  the  terminal  spikelets  ; but  the  inflorescence  is  much  more  slender,  the 
spikelets  much  more  distant,  and  there  are  usually  a few  male  flowers  at 
the  base  of  most  of  them.  From  the  remote-flowered  forms  of  the  prickly  C. 
it  differs  in  the  longer  spikelets,  the  much  more  leafy  lower  bract,  and  the 
fruit  flatter,  with  very  acute  edges. 

Grenerally  distributed  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme 
north,  but  not  very  common.  Yery  local  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  not 
known  in  Scotland.  FI.  early  summer. 

12.  Panicled  Carex.  Carex  paniculata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1064.) 

A stout  species,  forming  large  tufts  ; the  stems  attaining  from  1 to  3 or 
even  4 feet  in  height,  and  more  or  less  triangular,  but  never  so  much  so  as 
in  the  fox  C. ; the  leaves  in  luxuriant  specimens  longer  than  the  stem, 
and  3 or  4 lines  broad,  in  poorer  specimens  much  shorter  and  narrower. 
Spikelets  numerous,  brown,  crowded  into  a compound  spike  or  panicle, 
sometimes  4 or  5 inches  long,  with  the  lower  branches  spreading  and  an 
inch  long,  sometimes  contracted  into  a spike  like  that  of  the  fox  C.,  but 
more  slender.  The  individual  spikelets  are  sessile,  mostly  witli  a few  male 
flowers  at  the  top,  the  outer  bracts  scarious  at  the  edges,  the  lowest  some- 
times with  short,  fine  points.  Styles  2-cleft.  Fruits  ovate,  beaked,  marked 
on  the  inner  face  with  several  longitudinal  ribs  or  veins. 

In  marshes  and  bogs,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  tlio 
extreme  north,  and  in  North  America.  Generally  distributed  over  Britain. 
FI.  early  swtnmer.  It  varies  much  in  the  degree  of  development  of  tlie  in- 
florescence, as  well  as  in  the  nerves  or  ribs  of  tlie  fruit.  A small  variety,  dis- 
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tinguished  under  the  name  of  C.  teretiuscula  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1065),  has  the 
panicle  almost  contracted  into  a spike  of  about  an  inch,  but  much  more 
slender  than  in  the  fox  (7.,  and  the  fruit,  although  the  longitudinal  ribs  are 
scarcely  prominent,  is  very  convex,  not  flattened  as  in  the  latter  species. 
This  variety  is  also  connected  with  the  more  common  state  of  the  panicled  C. 
by  numerous  intermediate  forms,  often  considered  as  an  intermediate  species 
under  the  name  of  C.  paradoxa  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2896). 

13.  Fox  Carex.  Carex  vulpina,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  307.) 

A stout,  tufted  plant,  2 to  3 or  even  4 feet  high,  with  rather  broad  but  not 
very  long  leaves,  ending  in  a fine  point,  and  a sharply-triangular  stem,  with 
broader  sides  than  in  the  panicled  C.  Spikelets  numerous,  green  or  pale- 
brown,  densely  crowded  into  a terminal  spike  of  1 to  2 inches,  always  more 
or  less  compound  and  interrupted  at  the  base,  but  the  branches  never  elon- 
gated. The  outer  bracts  of  the  lower  clusters  of  spikelets  have  a fine  leafy 
point.  The  individual  spikelets  are  ovoid,  many-flowered,  all  male  at  the 
top.  Styles  2-cleft.  Fruits  much  flattened,  spreading  when  ripe,  with  a 
green  rather  broad  beak. 

In  marshes  and  wet  meadows,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north,  and  in  North  America.  Frequent  in  England  and 
Ireland,  more  scarce  and  chiefly  a coast  plant  in  Scotland.  FI.  eurly 
summer. 

14.  Prickly  Carex.  Carex  muricata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1097.) 

A much  smaller  plant  than  the  two  last,  seldom  attaining  a foot  in  height', 
with  rather  narrow  leaves  shorter  than  the  stem.  Spikelets  about  6,  rather 
short,  brown  or  shining  green,  all  mixed,  having  a few  male  flowers  at  the 
top  of  each,  either  all  simple  and  crowded  in  a terminal  spike  of  about  an 
inch,  or  the  lower  ones  rather  more  distant  and  sometimes  shghtly  com- 
pound. Outer  bracts  mostly  terminating  in  short,  fine  points.  Styles 
usually  2-cleft.  Fruits  rather  large,  2 lines  long  when  ripe,  pointed  and 
spreading  as  in  the  star-headed  C. 

In  marshy  and  gravelly  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
exeept  the  extreme  north.  Not  uncommon  in  England,  Ireland,  and  south- 
ern Scotland.  FI.  early  summer. 

The  grey  C.  (0.  divulsa^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  629)  appears  to  be  a mere  variety  of 
this  species,  growing  in  less  open  situations,  with  longer  stems  and  leaves, 
and  paler,  more  distant  spikelets,  forming  an  interrupted  spike  of  2 or  3 
inches  ; the  lowest  spikelet  occasionally  compound,  with  a rather  long,  leafy- 
outer  bract.  It  is  then  distinguished  from  the  elongated  S.  by  the  shorter 
nearly  globular  spikelets  without  any  male  flowers  at  the  base,  and  the  fruits 
much  less  flattened. 

15.  Sand  Carex.  Carex  arenaria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  928.) 

Bootstock  creeping  often  to  the  length  of  many  feet,  emitting  small  tufts 
or  single  stems  from  a few  inches  to  1 or  feet  in  height  and  leafy  at  the 
base.  Spikelets  rather  large,  ovoid,  all  simple  and  sessile,  crowded  8 or  10 
together  in  a terminal  spike  of  1 to  2 inches,  or  1 or  2 lower  ones  occasion- 
ally more  distant.  Outer  bracts  all  glume-like,  or  the  lowest  with  leafy 
points.  Male  flowers  often  numerous  in  the  upper,  and  especially  in  the 
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intermediate  spikes,  very  few  at  the  top  of  the  lowest.  Fruits  much  flat- 
tened, tapering  into  a beak,  and  winged  as  in  the  oval  (7,,  from  which  this 
species  difiers  in  the  creeping  rootstock  and  in  the  male  flowers  at  the  top, 
not  at  the  base  of  the  spikelets. 

In  maritime  sands,  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  western  Asia,  and  North 
America.  Abundant  all  round  Britain.  -FZ.  all  summer. 

The  intermediate  C.  {C.  intermedia^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2042,  C.  disticha,  Bab. 
Man.)  appears  to  be  merely  an  inland  variety,  not  uncommon  in  marshy 
ground  and  wet  meadows,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  occurring  in 
various  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  It  is  usually 
taller  and  more  slender  and  leafy,  and  the  fruits  are  generally,  but  not 
always,  longer  and  less  distinctly  winged. 

16.  Divided  Carex.  Carex  divisa^  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1096.) 

Rootstock  creeping,  hard,  and  almost  woody  ; the  stems  usually  short, 
but  always  more  slender  than  in  the  sand  C.  Spikelets  few  and'  short, 
crowded  into  an  ovoid  or  oblong  spike  or  head,  seldom  above  half  an  inch 
long,  all,  especially  the  upper  ones,  with  several  male  flowers  at  the  top. 
Styles  2-cleft.  Fruits  scarcely  flattened,  not  winged,  varying  much  in  the 
length  of  their  beak. 

Chiefly  a seacoast  plant,  but  found  occasionally  inland,  in  marshes  and 
swamps,  in  southern  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  Hima- 
laya, and  up  the  western  coasts  to  the  British  Channel.  In  Britain,  frequent 
on  some  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but 
scarcely  extending  to  the  north  of  England.  FI.  early  summer. 

17.  Curved  Carex.  Carex  incurva^  Lightf. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  927.) 

Rootstock  creeping ; the  stems  not  above  2 or  3 inches  high,  often 
curved  as  well  as  the  rush-like  leaves,  which  are  usually  about  the  same 
length.  Spikelets  3 or  4,  closely  packed  into  a broadly  ovoid,  brown  head, 
each  with  a few  male  flowers  at  the  top.  Styles  2-cleft.  Fruits  broad, 
rather  inflated,  tapering  into  a short  beak  projecting  beyond  the  glumes. 

A northern,  chiefly  Arctic  species,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  per- 
haps also  in  the  Alps  of  central  Europe  and  Asia,  but  there  generally  re- 
placed by  a closely  allied  species  with  a 3-cleft  style.  In  Britain,  only  on 
the  sandy  sea-shores  of  northern  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

18.  Russet  Carex.  Carex  saxatilis,  Linn. 

{C.  pulla,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2045,  and  C.  Grahami,  Suppl.  t.  2923.) 

Rootstock  creeping  ; the  scaly  runners  ending  in  tufts  of  leaves.  Stems 
usually  shortly  decumbent  at  the  base,  8 inches  to  a foot  high  or  rather 
more,  and  leaty.  Spikelets  about  3 or  4,  distant  from  each  other  ; the  ter- 
minal one  or  two  cylindrical  and  small ; the  lower  3,2,  or  1 female,  ovoid,  of 
a dark  brown,  about  6 or  8”liues  long ; the  lowest  on  a slender  stalk,  with  a 
leafy  bract  at  its  base.  Style  2-cleft.  Fruit  ovoid,  inflated,  longer  than 
the  glume,  with  a very  short  point  or  beak. 

Limited  to  the  Arctic  and  high  northern  regions  of  Europe.  In  Britain, 
only  in  the  higher  Scotch  mountains.  FI.  summer. 

19.  Tufted  Carex.  Carex  csespitosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1507.  C.  vulgaris^  Brit.  FI.) 

A very  variable  species,  but  (with  the  following,  acute  C.)  readily  known 
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among  all  the  British  species  with  distinct  male  and  female  spikelets,  by 
the  2-cleft  styles  and  almost  flat  fruits.  The  rootstock  has  creeping  runners, 
but  the  stems  are  often  densely  tufted,  enclosed  at  the  base  by  the  brown 
sheaths  of  the  leaves,  the  outer  ones  often  without  blades  and  worn  into 
ragged  fibres.  In  dry  soils  the  stems  are  scarcely  6 inches  high,  and  the 
leaves  still  shorter ; in  rich  swamps  the  stems  attain  4 feet,  with  the  leaves 
almost  as  long.  Spikelets  3 to  6,  each  from  i to  14^  inches  long ; the  ter- 
minal one  and  the  upper  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  next  male,  the  remain- 
der female  ; the  lowest  usually  shortly  stalked,  and  1 or  2 of  -the  outer 
bracts  leafy.  Griumes  dark-brown  or  black,  often  with  a green  midrib. 

In  pastures,  meadows,  and  marshes.  Common  in  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America. 
FI.  spring  and  summer.  The  principal  forms  occurring  in  Britain,  often 
considered  as  species,  are  : — 

a.  Rigid  tufted  C.  {C.  rigida.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2047.)  A dwarf  alpine  form, 
scarcely  6 inches  high,  with  short,  flat,  and  rigid  leaves.  In  exposed  situ- 
ations, at  great  elevations,  or  at  high  northern  latitudes. 

b.  Common  tufted  C.  Usually  1 to  3 feet  high,  loosely  tufted,  with  narrow 
leaves,  including  many  intermediate  forms  passing  gradually  into  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  varieties. 

c.  Densely -tufted  C.  (C.  stricta,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  914.)  Usually  about  2 feet 
high,  more  glaucous'  and  tufted  than  the  last  variety,  with  narrow  leaves, 
rather  long  spikelets,  the  fruits  more  distinctly  arranged  in  8 or  9 rows, 
and  their  nerves  more  strongly  marked.  Equally  common  with  the  last 
variety,  but  usually  in  more  open  situations. 

d.  Water  tufted  C.  {C.  aquatilis,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2758.)  A very  tall, 
leafy  form,  with  slender  spikelets,  approaching  the  acute  C.  In  very  wet, 
rich  situations  ; not  common  in  Britain,  but  said  to  occur  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands. 

20.  Acute  Car  ex.  Car  ex  acuta,  Lin. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  580.  C.  Gibsoni^  Bab.  Man.  ?) 

This  may  again  be  a mere  luxuriant  variety  of  the  tufted  C.  It  attains 
2 or  3 feet,  with  long,  flaccid  leaves,  and  leafy  bracts  ; the  female  spikelets 
are  often  3 inches  long  or  more ; the  glumes  all  narrow  and  acute,  and  the 
fruits  themselves  narrower  than  in  most  varieties  of  the  tufted  0. 

In  wet  meadows,  and  marshes,  generally  distributed  over  the  area  of  the 
tufted  C.,  and  not  uncommon  in  Britain.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 

21.  Alpine  Carex.  Carex  alpina,  Sw. 

{C.  Vahlii^  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2666.) 

A rather  slender  species,  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  tufted  or  shortly  creep- 
ing, with  short  leaves.  Spikelets  about  3,  ovoid,  black  or  dark  brown ; the 
terminal  one  mixed,  hairy,  a few  male  flowers  at  its  base ; the  2 others  female, 
one  close  to  the  terminal  one,  the  other  a little  lower  down,  on  a short  stalk, 
in  the  axil  of  a leafy  bract.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruit  green,  obtusely  triangu- 
lar, shortly  beaked,  and  projecting  beyond  the  glume. 

On  mountain-rocks,  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  at  high  latitudes.  In 
Britain,  only  in  two  localities  in  the  Clova  mountains  of  Scotland,  FI. 
.^summer. 

22.  Buxbaum’s  Carex.  Carex  Buxbaumii,  Wahlenb. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2885.  C.  canescens^  Brit.  El.) 

Rootstock  shortly  creeping,  but  the  stems  often  densely  tufted,  1 to  2 feet 
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high,  with  rather  long  leaves.  Spikelets  usually  4,  in  a loose  spike,  the  ter- 
minal one  male  at  the  base,  the  others  all  female  and  sessile,  or  the  lowest 
on  a very  short  stalk.  Lowest  bract,  and  sometimes  the  next  also,  leafy. 
Grlumes  dark-brown,  mostly  pointed.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  of  a pale 
colour,  much  resembling  those  of  the  tufted  (7.,  usually  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  the  glumes,  rather  obtusely  angled,  and  not  beaked. 

In  bogs,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  and  Russian  Asia,  and  North 
America,  and  in  the  mountains  of  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  only  known 
from  an  island  in  Lough  Weagh,  in  Ireland.  FI.  July. 

23.  Black  CarcK.  Carex  atrata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2044.) 

Stems  loosely  tufted,  ^ to  feet  high  ; the  leaves  broad  and  flaccid,  with 
loose  sheaths.  Spikelets  3 or  4,  black  or  dark  brown,  cylindrical,  8 or  9 
lines  long  ; the  terminal  one  with  a few  male  flowers  at  the  base,  or  irregu- 
larly mixed,  not  all  male  as  in  the  Arctic  C.  ustulata,  which  closely  resem- 
bles this  species  in  other  respects ; the  other  spikes  entirely  female  or  nearly 
so,  stalked,  erect  when  young,  drooping  when  ripe.  Outer  bract  leafy. 
Glumes  rather  large,  pointed.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  dark  and  shining, 
flat  when  young,  very  acutely  triangular  when  ripe,  with  a short  point  or 
beak. 

A common  alpine  species,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America,  and  in  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe 
and  Asia.  Not  unfrequent  in  some  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  found 
also,  but  'sparingly,  on  Snowdon  in  North  Wales,  but  not  in  Ireland.  FI. 
summer,  rather  early. 

24.  Dwarf  Carex.  Carex  huxnilis^  Leyss. 

{O.  clandestina,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2124.) 

Tufts  short  and  very  dense,  with  narrow,  radical  leaves,  broadly  sheathing 
at  their  base,  and  considerably  longer  than  the  flower-stems.  These  are 
from  3 to  5 inches  high,  with  a terminal  male  spikelet  about  9 lines  long, 
and  3 or  4 much  smaller  female  ones,  placed  at  intervals  along  the  stem  al- 
most from  its  base,  and,  although  stalked,  scarcely  protruding  from  the 
white,  scarious  sheaths  of  the  leafless  bracts  ; the  glumes  of  both  the  male 
and  female  spikelets  are  also  scarious  on  the  edges.  Styles  long  and  3-cleft. 
Fruits  ovoid,  obtuse,  more  or  less  ribbed,  and  slightly  downy. 

On  downs  and  stony  wastes,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  extending  eastward  far  into  south  Russian  Asia,  and 
northwards  into  most  of  the  calcareous  districts  of  Erance  and  Germany. 
In  Britain,  only  in  Wilts,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford  counties. 
FI.  spring. 

25.  Fingered  Carex.  Carex  digitata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  615.) 

A densely  tufted  species,  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  with  short  leaves.  Male 
spike  about  6 lines  long,  and  really  terminal  although  exceeded  by  the 
upper  female  spike,  which  is  placed  close  under  it ; there  are  also  2 or  3 
other  female  ones  rather  lower  down,  all  shortly  stalked,  longer  than  the 
male  and  more  or  less  spreading,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  spike  a chgitate 
appearance  ; the  flowers  in  each  spikelet  at  some  distance  from  caeh  other. 
Bracts  brown  and  sheathing,  without  leafy  points  or  only  a very  short  one. 
Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  obovoid  and  minutely  downy. 
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In  the  woods  of  limestone  mountains,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
and  temperate  Kussian  Asia,  extending  northward  into  Scandinavia.  Hare 
in  Britain,  and  only  in  the  hilly  districts  of  western  and  north-central 
England.  FI.  s'pring. 

26.  Vernal  Cares.  Cares  prsecos,  Jacq. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1099.) 

Near  the  C.  and  the  downy  (7.,  but  with  shorter,  stiffer  leaves  ; 

the  inflorescence  is  less  compact  than  in  the  former,  more  so  than  in  the 
latter,  and  the  bract  of  the  lowest  spikelet  forms  a short  sheath  with  a small 
leafy  point.  The  male  spikelet  is  larger,  and  the  glumes  more  obtuse,  but 
with  a distinct  fine  point.  Fruits  rather  small,  shortly  beaked,  covered  with 
a minute  down. 

In  dry  pastures,  and  heaths,  common  in  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except 
tlie  extreme  north,  and  naturalized  in  North  America.  Generally  distri- 
buted over  Britain.  FI.  spring. 

2/7.  IMEountain  Cares.  Cares  montana,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2924.  C.  collina,  Brit.  El.) 

Very  near  the  pill-headed  C.,  but  the  bracts  have  scarcely  any  leafy  points  ; 
the  female  spikelets  are  shorter,  with  much  darker  glumes  ; and  the  fruits 
are  twice  as  long,  with  acute  angles,  and  are  rather  hairy  than  downy. 

In  pastures  and  heaths,  with  the  vernal  (7.,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  and  extending  northward  into  Scandinavia.  In 
Britain,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Sussex , and  near  Chepstow,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. FI.  spring. 

28.  Pill-headed  Cares.  Cares  pilulifera,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  885.) 

Stems  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  forming  broad  and  sometimes  loose  tufts, 
but  scarcely  creeping  at  the  base.  Leaves  shorter  than  the  stem,  weak  and 
flexible.  Female  spikelets  2 or  3,  short  and  compact,  close  under  the  ter- 
minal male  one.  Bracts  leafy,  usually  short,  without  sheaths.  Glumes 
brown,  more  or  less  pointed.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  small,  obovoid  or 
nearly  globular,  scarcely  beaked,  covered  with  a minute  down. 

In  hilly  pastures,  and  moors,  generally  distributed  over  Europe,  and  the 
same,  or  a closely  allied  species,  across  Bussian  Asia  and  in  North  America. 
FI.  early  summer. 

29.  Downy  Carex.  Carex  tomentosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2046.) 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stems  erect,  slender,  a foot  high  or  more.  Leaves 
narrow,  erect,  much  shorter  than  the  stem.  Terminal  male  spikelet  about 
an  inch  long ; females  1 or  2,  at  some  distance  from  it,  oblong,  erect,  and 
nearly  sessile,  rather  more  than  i inch  long,  compact,  with  small  brown 
glumes.  Lower  bract  leafy,  without  any  sheath.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits 
small,  ovoid  or  nearly  globular,  not  beaked,  downy. 

In  moist  meadows,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending  eastward 
to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  to  the  Baltic.  In  Britain,  only  known 
from  a single  locality  near  Merston,  in  Wiltshire.  FI.  early  summer. 

SQ.  Slender  Carex.  Carex  filiformis^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  904.) 

The  habit  is  near  that  of  the  distant  C.  or  of  the  long-hracted  C.,  but  it-  - 
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differs  in  its  downy  fruits.  Rootstock  creeping.  Stems  1 to  2 feet  high, 
with  long,  narrow  leaves  ; the  leafy  bracts  are  also  long  and  narrow,  almost 
as  in  the  long-hracted  C.,  but  without  or  almost  without  sheaths.  Male 
spikelets  usually  2 or  even  3,  the  terminal  one  often  1^  inches  long ; females 

1 or  2,  remote  from  them,  nearly  sessile,  6 to  9 lines  long.  Styles  3-cleft. 
Fruits  near  2 lines  long,  ovoid,  shortly  beaked,  and  very  downy. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  marshes,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  and  Russian 
Asia,  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  central  France  and  the  Alps,  and  in  North 
America.  Not  common  in  Britain,  occurring  chiefly  in  Scotland,  northern 
England,  and  Ireland.  FI.  spring. 

31.  Hairy  Carex.  Carex  hirta^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  685.) 

Rootstock  creeping.  Stems  weak,  leafy,  1 to  2 feet  high,  and,  as  well  as 
the  leaves,  more  or  less  hairy.  Lower  bracts  long  and  leafy,  with  long 
sheaths.  Terminal  male  spikes  1 or  2.  Females  very  distant,  cylindrical, 
rather  loose,  an  inch  long  or  more,  much  like  those  of  the  wood  (7.,  and  the 
fruits,  as  in  that  species,  taper  into  a long  beak,  but  they  are  always  covered 
with  short,  spreading  hairs. 

In  woods  and  wet  pastures,  common  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except 
the  extreme  north.  Frequent  also  in  Britain,  excepting  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 

32.  Pale  Carex.  Carex  pallescens,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2185,  nob  good.) 

The  general  aspect  and  pale  yellowish-green  fruiting  spikelets  are  like 
those  of  the  yellow  C.,  but  the  fruits  are  obtuse,  without  any  prominent 
beak.  Stems  tufted,  leafy  at  the  base,  seldom  above  a foot  high.  Ter- 
minal spikelet  male,  light  brown,  about  6 lines  long.  Female  spikelets 

2 or  rarely  3,  shortly  stalked,  erect  or  slightly  drooping,  oblong,  shorter 
than  the  male  one,  and  all  near  under  it.  Bracts  leafy,  with  a short, 
sheathing  base,  or  the  lowest  scarcely  sheathing.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits 
glabrous. 

In  marshy  places,  extending  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  often  very  common,  and  in  North 
America.  Said  to  be  frequent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  certainly  less  so 
in  England.  FI.  early  summer. 

33.  Long-bracted  Carex.  Carex  extensa^  Grooden. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  833.) 

A tufted,  rather  slender  species,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  narrow,  often  con- 
volute, stiff  and  erect  leaves.  Spikelets  nearly  sessile,  and  near  together  at 
the  top  of  the  stem,  or  only  the  lower  one  distant,  as  in  the  yelloio  C.,  but 
all  oblong  and  of  a brown-green,  as  in  the  distant  C.,  although  usually  not 
so  long,  and  differing  from  both  in  the  long,  narrow,  leafy  bracts,  the 
lowest  usually  much  exceeding  the  stem.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  as  in  tlie 
distant  (7.,  ovoid,  triangular,  strongly  nerved,  and  tapering  into  a conical 
beak. 

A scacoast  plant,  very  common  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending 
up  the  western  coasts  of  Euroj)C  to  the  Baltic.  It  is  general  also  round  the 
British  Isles.  FI.  early  summer. 
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34.  Ifellow  Carex.  Carex  flava,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Lot.  t.  1294,  and  C.  (Eder%  t.  1773.) 

Usually  densely  tufted  and  leafy,  seldom  attaining  a foot  in  height,  and 
acquiring  frequently  a yellowish  hue,  especially  the  fruiting  spikelets. 
Leaves  flat.  Male  terminal  spikelet  6 to  9 lines  long.  Females  1,  2,  or  3, 
sessile  or  shortly  stalked  and  very  near  the  male,  and  often  1 much  lower 
down  on  a longer  stalk ; all  erect,  ovoid  or  oblong,  or  when  ripe  nearly  glo- 
bular. Bracts  all  leafy  and  sheathing  at  the  base.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits 
ovoid,  distinctly  nerved,  with  a prominent  beak,  always  very  spreading  or 
reflexed. 

In  turfy  bogs  and  marshy  pastures,  very  common  m Europe  and  Kussian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America. 
Generally  diffused  over  Britain.  FI.  spring  and  summer.  It  varies  much 
in  the  distance  of  the  lower  spikelets  from  the  upper  ones,  and  in  the  size 
of  the  fruits  ; but  the  small-fruited  forms  with  short  beaks,  often  distin- 
guished under  the  name  of  C.  (Ederi,  are  very  inconstant  in  their  characters. 

35.  Distant  Carex.  Carex  distans,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1234.) 

Stems  more  or  less  tufted,  slender,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  flat  but  rather 
narrow  leaves,  much  shorter  than  tlie  stem.  Spikelets  few  and  far  apart ; 
the  terminal  one  male  (sometimes  with  a small  one  close  under  it),  the 
others  female,  oblong-cylindrical,  i to  1 inch  long,  stalked,  but  often  ap- 
pearing sessile  from  the  stalks  being  enclosed  in  the  long  sheaths  of  the 
leafy  bracts.  Glumes  brown.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  usually  rather  dark- 
green,  but  sometimes  yellowish,  erect,  rather  strongly  nerved  or  ribbed, 
tapering  inco  a rather  long  beak. 

In  marshes  and  wet  moors,  or  sometimes  in  drier  pastures,  especially 
near  the  sea,  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Scan- 
dinavia, and  in  North  America,  although  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Common  in 
Britain.  FI.  summer.  It  varies  much  in  the  length  of  the  stalks  of  the 
lower  spikelets  and  in  the  prominence  of  the  ribs  of  the  fruit.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  varieties,  which  are  often  considered  as  species : — 

a.  Tawny  distant  C.  {C.  fulva^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1295,  and  C.  speirostachya, 
Suppl.  t.  2770),  with  short,  pale-coloured  spikelets,  and  a rather  long  beak 
to  the  fruit. 

b.  Starved  distant  C.  (C.  depauperata,  Eiig-  Bot.  t.  1098),  with  only  4 or 
5 fruits  to  the  spikelet,  but  each  one  larger,  somewhat  inflated,  with  a very 
long  beak. 

c.  Two-nerved  distant  C.  {C.  hinervis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1235),  with  darker 
spikelets  and  more  angular  fruits. 

d.  Smooth  distant  C.  {C.  Iwvigata,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1387),  hke  the  last,  but 
the  slender  green  spikelets  often  1 to  If  inches  long,  much  like  those  of  the 
wood  C.,  but  erect,  not  drooping. 

36.  Dotted  Carex.  Carex  punctata,  Good. 

Very  much  hke  the  common  seacoast  form  of  the  distant  G.,  of  which  it 
may  be  a mere  variety ; but  the  fruits  appear  to  be  entirely  without  longi- 
tudinal ribs,  except  the  3 angles,  which  are  sHghtly  prominent. 

Indicated  here  and  there  in  various  parts  of  the  area  of  the  distant  G, 
and  has  been  found  in  two  or  three  localities  on  the  west  coast  of  England. 
FI.  summer. 
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37.  Carnation  Carex.  Carex  panicea,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1505.  Carnation- gr ass ^ 

Stems  tufted,  but  emitting  creeping  runners  from  the  base,  1 to  feet 
high,  with  rather  short,  erect,  flat  leaves,  more  or  less  glaucous.  Spitcelets 
usually  3,  the  terminal  one  male,  the  others  female,  distant,  erect,  stalked, 
cylindrical,  f to  1 inch  long,  often  loosely  imbricated  ; the  flowers,  especially 
in  the  lowest  one,  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Bracts  shortly  leafy, 
with  rather  long  sheaths.  Grlumes  brown.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  ovoid, 
without  ribs  except  the  3 angles,  obtuse,  with  a very  short  beak  or  point, 
like  those  of  the  glaucous  (7.,  from  which  plant  this  species  diflers  chiefly 
in  the  more  erect,  loose  female  spikelets,  and  in  the  male  spikelet  always 
solitary. 

In  meadows  and  moist  pastures,  one  of  the  commonest  species  through- 
out Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  occurring  also  in  North  America.  Common 
in  Britain.  FI.  ea/rly  summer.  An  alpine  variety,  not  uncommon  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  and  at  considerable  elevations  in  the  mountains  of 
central  Europe,  with  the  sheaths  of  the  bracts  looser,  the  spikelets  darker 
coloured  and  few-flowered,  and  the  fruits  more  decidedly  tapering  into  a 
beak,  has  been  distinguished  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  C.  vaginaia 
((7.  Mielichoferi,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2293,  C.  phmostacJiga^  Suppl.  t.  2731).  It 
occurs  in  some  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

38.  Capillary  Carex.  Carex  capillaris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2069.) 

Stems  slender,  densely  tufted,  without  creeping  runners,  3 or  4 to  8 
or  9 inches  high,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Terminal  spikelets  male,  and 
small  Female  spikelets  2 or  3,  much  lower  down,  but  on  long,  thread- 
like peduncles,  so  as  sometimes  to  exceed  the  male,  of  a rather  pale 
colour,  loose-flowered,  but  seldom  6 lines  long.  Bracts  shortly  leafy,  the 
lower  one  with  a rather  long  sheath.  Glumes  very  scarious  on  the  edges. 
Styles  3'cleft.  Fruits  10  or  12  in  each  spikelet,  tapering  into  a pointed 
beak. 

In  alpine  meadows,  and  on  moist  rocks,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  in  the  high  ranges  of  central  and  southern  Europe  to 
the  Caucasus,  and  in  North  America.  Frequent  in  the  Scotch  Highlands. 
FI.  summer. 

39.  Blud  Carex.  Carex  limosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2043,  and  C.  irrigua.,  Suppl.  t.  2895.) 

Rootstock  creeping.  Stem  slender,  from  3 inches  to  a foot  high,  with 
narrow  leaves,  sometimes  as  long  as  the  stem,  sometimes  much  shorter. 
Terminal  male  spikelet  ^ to  near  1 inch  long.  Females  1 or  2,  on  slender 
stalks,  drooping,  rather  loose,  6 to  8 hues  long.  Bi’acts  leafy,  without 
sheaths,  or  with  a short,  scarious  one.  Glumes  rather  dark-brown,  ovate, 
the  upper  ones  pointed.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  ratlier  large,  roundisli, 
compressed,  scarcely  pointed,  and  not  distinctly  beaked. 

In  bogs  and  mountain  marshes,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Russian 
Asia,  and  North  Ameriea,  and  ui  the  higher  ranges  of  central  Europe.  In 
Britain,  chiefly  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  northern  England.  FI.  summer. 
Tlie  (7.  rarijlora  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2516)  is  a high  nortliern  or  Arctic  variety, 
with  the  glumes  almost  black,  and  more  obtuse,  and  only  5 or  6 fruits  in 
each  spikelet.  It  occurs,  but  rarely,  in  the  Scotch  Highlands. 
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40.  Glaucous  Carex.  Carex  glauca^  Scop. 

(C.  recurva,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1506,  C.  MicTieliana^  t.  2236,  and  C.  stictocarpa^ 

Suppl.  t.  2772.) 

The  creeping  rootstock,  glaucous  foliage,  and  most  of  the  characters,  are 
those  of  the  carnation  C.,  but  there  are  generally  2 or  3 male  spikelets,  the 
female  ones  are  rather  more  compact,  on  longer  stalks,  and  m5re  or  less 
drooping  when  ripe,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  leafy  bracts  are  usually  shorter. 
Stems,  in  dry  situations,  6 or  8 inches  high,  with  short,  curved  leaves  ; in 
rich  meadows,  1 to  14  feet,  with  erect  leaves  as  long  as  the  stems.  Female 
spikelets  2 or  3,  varying  from  ^ to  above  1 inch  in  length.  Glumes  dark- 
brown.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  ovoid,  not  ribbed  except  the  3 obtuse 
angles,  and  without  any  beak. 

In  meadows  and  marshes,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending 
eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  far  into  Scandinavia,  and  in 
North  America.  Abundant  in  Britain  generally,  although  in  the  north  less 
so  than  the  carnation  C.  FI.  early  summer. 

41.  "Wood  Carex.  Carex  sylvatica,  Huds, 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  995.) 

Stems  weak,  tufted,  leafy,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Leaves  and  leafy  bracts 
flaccid,  the  latter  with  long  sheaths.  Terminal  male  spikelet  solitary, 
about  an  inch  long.  Female  spikelets  2 to  4,  distant,  cylindrical,  loose- 
flowered,  about  an  inch  or  rather  longer ; tlie  lower  ones  on  slender  stalks, 
and  at  length  more  or  less  drooping.  Glumes  green,  narrow,  and  very 
pointed.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruit  glabrous,  ribbed,  tapering  into  a long  beak. 

In  woods,  common  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme 
north,  although  in  the  south  it  is  rather  a mountain  plant.  Frequent  in 
Britain,  except  the  north  of  Scotland.  FI.  early  summer. 


42.  Thin-spiked  Carex.  Carex  strigosa^  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  994.) 

Very  near  the  wood  (7.,  but  the  female  spikelets  are  much  longer,  and 
more  slender,  usually  above  2 inches  long,  the  flowers  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  the  peduncles  much  shorter,  almost  concealed  in  the  long 
sheaths  of  the  bracts.  Glumes  green  and  lanceolate.  Fruits  tapering  to 
a point,  but  not  into  a long  beak  as  in  the  wood  C. 

In  mountain  woods,  dispersed  over  central  Europe ; extending  from 
France  and  Denmark  to  the  Caucasus,  but  nowhere  very  common.  Occurs 
in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  not  in  Scotland.  FI.  early 
summer.  It  is  probable  that  varieties  of  the  wood  C.  are  often  mistaken 
for  it.  , 

^ 43.  Cyperus-like  Carex.  Carex  Pseudocyperus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  242.) 

Stems  tall,  stout,  and  triangular,  with  long,  broad  leaves,  as  in  the  pen- 
dulous C.,  but  the  spikelets  are  not  above  2 inches  long,  more  crowded  at 
the  top  of  the  stem,  on  longer  stalks,  and  remarkable  for  the  very  narrow, 
pointed,  green  glumes,  and  the  narrow,  striated,  spreading  fruits,  ending  in 
a long  pointed,  slender  beak.  The  spikelets  droop  when  in  fruit,  as  in  the 
pendulous  C.  The  terminal  male  one  has  often  a few  female  flowers  at  the 
top,  or  sometimes  in  the  whole  upper  half.  Styles  3-cleft. 

In  marshes  and  wet  ditches,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending 
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eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  into  southern  Scandinavia,  and 
in  North  America.  Spread  over  a great  part  of  England  and  Ireland,  but 
not  very  common,  and  rare  in  Scotland,  if  reaUy  found  there  at  aU.  FI. 
early  summer.  - 

44.  Pendulous  Carex.  Carex  pendula,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2315.) 

One  of  the  largest  of  our  Carexes.  Stems  stout,  triangular,  leafy,  3 to  5 
feet  high.  Leaves  long,  and  often  near  ^ inch  broad.  Spikelets  4 to  6 inches 
long,  more  or  less  drooping,  the  terminal  one  male ; females  3 or  4,  at  some 
distance  from  the  male,  their  stalks  almost  concealed  in  the  sheaths  of  the 
long,  leafy  bracts.  Grlumes  ovate-lanceolate,  brown,  with  a green  centre. 
Styles  3-cleft.  Emits  small,  crowded,  ovoid,  with  a very  short  beak. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending 
eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  to  the  Channel,  but  scarcely 
into  northern  Germany.  In  Britain,  scattered  over  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland.  FI.  early  simmer. 

45.  Sottle  Carex.  Carex  ampullacea,  Gooden. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  780.) 

A stout,  tufted  species,  the  stems  scarcely  angled,  1 to  3 feet  high,  with 
long  leaves.  Spikelets  1 to  2 inches  long  or  even  more  ; males  2 or  3,  the 
terminal  one  longer  than  the  others  ; females  2 or  3,  erect,  cyhndrical, 
compact,  the  lowest  shortly  stalked.  Leafy  bracts  rather  long,  without 
sheaths.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  ovoid,  inflated,  pointed,  with  a rather 
long  beak,  spreading  horizontally. 

In  bogs  and  marshes,  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  and  central  and 
Bussian  Asia,  from  northern  Spain  and  Italy  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in 
North  America.  Generally  spread  over  Britain.  FI.  early  summer. 

46.  Bladder  Carex.  Carex  vesicaria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  779.) 

Very  near  the  hottle  0.,  but  the  stem  is  more  angular,  the  spikelets 
rather  shorter,  and  the  fruits,  although  inflated  as  in  that  species,  are  more 
conical,  tapering  more  gradually  into  the  beak. 

The  geographical  distribution  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  hottle  C., 
extending  from  Spain  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  all  across  Eussian  Asia 
into  North  America.  In  Britain,  however,  it  is  less  frequent,  and  does  not 
extend  so  far  north.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 

47.  Marsh  Carex.  Carex  paludosa,  Gooden. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  807.) 

A stout,  long-leaved  species,  with  a creeping  rootstock  and  triangvdar  stems, 
2 to  3 feet  high.  Male  spikelets  2 or  3,  above  an  inch  long,  and  sessile. 
Female  spikelets  2 or  3,  rather  distant,  cylindrical,  often  2 inches  long, 
sessile,  or  the  lowest  shortly  stalked.  Bracts  leafy,  without  sheaths.  Glumes 
more  or  less  pointed.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  ovate,  slightly  3-angled,  but 
much  flattened,  tapering  into  a very  short,  spreading  point  or  beak. 

In  wet  meadows,  and  marshes,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Eus- 
sian Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Frequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland,  less  so  in  the  north.  FI.  siyring  and  early  summer.  A 
taller  variety,  with  longer  female  spikelets,  on  longer  stalks,  more  pointed 
glumes,  and  a more  distinct  beak  to  the  fruit,  has  been  distinguished  as  a 
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species  under  the  name  of  C.  riparia  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  579).  It  is  also  said  to 
have  the  minute  point  on  the  anthers  more  distinct : but  all  these  characters 
appear  to  be  too  variable  to  be  relied  upon  as  specific.  It  grows  with  the 
smaller  form,  and  is  rather  more  frequent  in  Britain. 


LXXXVIII.  THE  GRASS  FAMILY.  GEAMIXE^. 

Herbs,  with  stems  usually  hollow,  except  at  the  nodes,  and 
alternate,  narrow,  parallel-veined,  entire  leaves,  sheathing  the 
stem  at  their  base,  but  the  sheaths  are  split  open  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  blade,  and  usually  terminate,  within  the  base 
of  the  blade,  in  a small  scarious  appendage  called  a ligule. 
Flowers  in  spilcelets,  arranged  in  terminal  spikes,  racemes,  or 
panicles.  Each  spikelet  consists  usually  of  3 or  more  chaff-like, 
concave  scales  or  bracts,  called  glumes,  arranged  alternately  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  spikelet,  their  concave  faces  towards  the 
axis  ; the  2 lowest  glumes  usually  empty,  nearly  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  often  differently  shaped  from  the  others.  The 
succeeding,  or  Jiowering  glumes,  enclose  each  a rather  smaller 
scale  called  a palea,  usually  thinner,  and  with  2 longitudinal 
ribs  or  veins,  placed  either  between  the  glume  and  the  axis  of 
the  spikelet,  with  its  back  to  the  axis,  or  apparently  opposite 
the  glume  at  the  end  of  the  axis.  Within  the  palea,  or  appa- 
rently between  the  flowering  glume  and  the  palea,  is  the  real 
flower,  consisting  usually  of  2 minute,  almost  microscopical 
scales  called  lodicules,  of  3 (rarely  2)  stamens,  and  of  a 1-celled, 
1-ovuled  ovary,  crowned  by  2 more  or  less  feathery  styles. 
The  name  of  flower,  however,  is  here,  as  in  other  works,  gene- 
rally meant  to  include  the  flowering  glume  and  palea.  Fruit 
1-seeded  and  seed-like,  called  a grain  or  caryopsis,  consisting 
of  the  real  seed  and  pericarp,  enclosed  in,  and  often  adhering 
to,  the  persistent  palea,  and  often  also  enclosed  in  the  more 
or  less  hardened  flowering  glume.  Embryo  small,  at  the  base 
of  a mealy  albumen. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  upon  which  the  flowers  of  Grasses  are  arranged, 
but  there  are  many  variations  which  require  to  be  earefully  attended  to  in 
discriminating  the  genera  of  this  most  natural,  but  somewhat  difficult 
family.  Where  the  spikelet  contains  but  one  flower,  its  flowering  glume 
and  inner  palea  appear  often  almost  opposite  to  each  other,  like  an  inner 
pair  of  glumes  within  the  outer  empty  ones.  Sometimes  there  are  three  or 
even  more  outer,  empty  glumes,  either  passing  gradually  into  the  shape  of 
the  flowering  ones,  or  one  or  two,  very  differently  shaped  (usually  much 
smaller),  are  placed  between  the  outer  empty  pair  and  the  flowering  one ; 
or  the  axis  of  the  spikelet  terminates  in  one  or  more  rudimentary,  empty 
glumes.  Occasionally  one  flower,  either  below  or  above  the  perfect  one, 
has  stamens  only,  and  some  exotic  species  are  always  monoecious  or 
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dioecious.  Frequently  the  midrib  of  the  flowering  glumes  alone,  or  of  the 
intermediate  empty  ones  alone,  or  of  all  the  glumes,  is  prolonged  into  a 
bristle,  sometimes  very  long,  called  an  awn^  and  this  awn  is  either  ter- 
minal, proceeding  from  the  point  of  the  glume  or  from  a notch  at  the  top, 
or  is  inserted  lower  down,  on  its  back,  or  at  its  very  base.  Sometimes  the 
whole  spikelet  contains  only  two  glumes,  one  empty,  the  other  flowering, 
with  or  even  without  a palea,  or  is  reduced  to  a single  flowering  glume 
and  palea.  Many  botanists  restrict  the  name  of  glume  to  the  outer  empty 
pair,  calling  both  the  flowering  glumes  and  their  palea,  paleas  or  glumellas, 
and  giving  the  name  of  sterile  florets  to  all  other  empty  glumes  in  the 
spikelet,  or  even  to  a small  prolongation  of  the  axis  which  is  often  observ- 
able at  the  outer  base  of  the  palea  of  the  terminal  flowers.  The  leaves  of 
Grasses  are  frequently  described  as  convolute,  that  is,  rolled  inwards  on 
the  edges,  but  this  character  is  often  very  deceptive  in  dried  specimens,  for 
in  many  species  the  leaves  are  perfectly  flat  when  growing,  but  roll  inwards 
in  drying  immediately  on  being  gathered. 

Grrasses  are  abundantly  diffused  over  the  whole  world,  from  the  utmost 
limits  of  pheenogamous  vegetation  towards  the  Poles  or  on  alpine  summits, 
to  the  burning  plains  of  the  Equator.  In  temperate  regions  they  form  the  prin- 
cipal mass  of  the  green  carpeting  of  the  soil,  whilst  in  tropical  regions  some 
species  (the  Bamboos')  attain  the  height  of  tall  trees.  They  supply  us  with 
one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food  for  man,  in  the  shape  of  grain, 
and  for  cattle  as  constituting  the  chief  portion  of  meadows  and  pastures. 


n ( Spikelets  1-flowered 2 

^ Spikelets  containing  2 or  more  flowers 23 

{Spikelets  arranged  along  one  side  of  a slender,  simple,  linear  spike 3 

Spikelets  arranged  along  one  side  of  the  simple  linear  branches  of  the  panicle  . . 5 

Spikelets  arranged  in  a close,  cyhndrical  or  ovate  spike  or  spike-hke  panicle  , . 7 
Spikelets  arranged  in  a loose,  branching  panicle 16 


Spikelets  l-flowered,  in  one-sided  Unear  spikes. 


o f Glume  1 only,  ending  in  a flne  point,  and  enclosing  the  palea  and  flower  . 24.  Naeb. 

^ 1 Two  outer  empty  glumes  and  a flowering  one 4 

. f Outer  glumes  1 line  long,  thin  and  obtuse.  Axis  not  jointed  . 10.  Chamageostis. 

I Outer  glumes  2 lines  long,  stitf,  and  strongly  ribbed.  Axis  jointed.  23.  Leptueus. 

t-  ( Spikelets  in  pairs  or  clusters  along  the  branches 3.  Panicum. 

I Spikelets  single  along  the  branches 6 

^Spikelets  half  an  inch  long,  laterally  flattened.  Glumes  strongly  keeled,  erect. 

6-<  22.  SpAETIlfA. 

(.Spikelets  about  a hne  long.  Outer  glumes  spreading 21.  Cykodon. 


Spikelets  \-Jlowered,  in  a dense  spike  or  spike-like  panicle. 

n ( Outer  glumes  without  awns.  Flowering  glumes  with  or  without  awns  ....  8 

' I AU  the  glumes  awned 13 

/'Only  2 nearly  equal  empty  glumes  enclosing  the  flower 9 

n 3 An  additional  small  empty  glume  outside  the  2 equal  ones  ....  3.  Panicum. 
° i Two  additional  small,  awned,  empty  glumes,  withinside  the  2 equal  ones. 

(.  5.  Anthoxanth. 

q f Outer  glumes  swollen  and  shining  at  the  base.  Spikelets  rather  small . 14.  Nitgeass. 

^ 1 Outer  glumes  keeled  or  boat-shaped 10 

rA  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  flower,  within  the  outer  glumes.  Keed-like  grass 

104  with  a very  long  spike 15.  Maeam. 

kNo  tuft  of  hairs  outside  the  flower  within  the  outer  glumes.  Spikelets  flat  ...  11 
rFlowering  glume  with  a flue  awn  on  its  back  (sometimes  shorter  than  the  outer  glume) . 

11  hTo  inner  palea 9.  Foxtail. 

(_Flowering  glumes  without  awns.  Inner  palea  present 12 

, o f Keel  of  the  outer  glumes  expanded  into  a flat  wing 6.  Phalaeis. 

t Keel  of  the  outer  glumes  not  winged  . , 8.  Phleum. 

• ('Spikelets  3 together  on  each  tooth  of  the  simple,  close,  cylindrical  spike,  1 or  2 of 

13-1  each  cluster  reduced  to  a pair  of  empty  glumes  . . 26.  Paeley. 

^Spikelets  small  and  numerous,  in  a close  spike-hke  panicle,  all  containing  flowers  . 14 
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f Flowering  glvimes  without  awns 8.  Phletjm* 

\ Flowering  glumes  awned  as  well  as  the  outer  ones 15 

C Spike  ovate,  with  softly  silky  hairs 11.  Haee’s-tail. 

t Spike  cylindrical  or  branched,  not  hairy 13.  Beaedgeass. 

Spikelets  \-Jlowered,  in  a loose  panicle. 

-] « f Spikelets  ovate,  obtuse  Qr  scarcely  acute 17 

° I Spikelets  lanceolate,  very  pointed 19 

{Spikelets  very  flat,  consisting  of  only  3 glumes,  both  keeled  ...  .1.  Leeesia. 

Spikelets  scarcely  flattened.  Two  outer  empty  glumes  about  the  size  of  the  flowering 

one 18 

( Spikelets  rather  large,  containing  within  the  outer  glumes,  besides  the  flower,  a small, 

-.qJ  wedge-shaped,  terminal,  glume  or  rudimentary  flower 38.  Melick. 

1 Spikelets  small,  containing  nothing  besides  the  flower  within  the  outer  glumes. 

2.  Militjm. 

( Small  tufts  of  hairs  or  hairy  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  flower  within  the  outer 

19  ■<  glumes 20 

kNo  hairs  or  hairy  appendage  at  the  base  of  the  flower  within  the  outer  glumes  . 21 
j'No  awns.  A small  hairy  appendage  at  the  base  of  the  flower  on  each  side. 

7.  Digeaehis. 

Flowering  glume  with  a short  fine  awn.  A tuft  of  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  flower. 

16.  Smalleeed. 

'Awns  to  all  the  glumes 12.  Beaedgeass. 

Awns  (often  very  small)  to  the  flowering  glume  only.  Outer  glumes  pointed,  but  not 

^ avraed 22. 

' Outer  glumes  swollen  and  very  shining  at  the  base 14.  Nitgeass. 

_ Outer  glumes  not  enlarged  at  the  base 13.  Ageostis. 


20 


32 


f Spikelets  aU  sessile  in  a simple  spike  (branched  only  in  accidental  luxuriant  spe- 

23  •<  cimens) 25 

[ Spikelets  single  or  clustered,  in  a loose  and  spreading  or  close  and  spike-hke  panicle  24 

r Awns  to  some  or  all  the  glumes 30 

C Spikelets  entirely  without  awns 39 

Spikelets  3-  or  more  jlowered,  sessile  in  a simple  spike. 

rTwo  spikelets  to  each  tooth  of  the  spike 25,  Ltmegeass. 

25  < Spikelets  all  solitary 26 

C Spikelets  clustered  along  the  axis  of  the  spike 40 

p-  f Spikelets  vrith  their  sides  to  the  main  axis  of  the  spike 27 

((  Spikelets  with  one  edge  (the  backs  of  the  glumes)  to  the  main  axis 28 

( Outer  glumes  nearly  equal.  Spikelets  very  closely  sessile  or  indented  . 27.  Teiticum. 

I Outer  glumes  unequal.  Spikelets  almost  sessile 29.  False-Brome. 

f One  empty  glume  at  the  base  of  each  spikelet  (except  the  terminal  one).  Spikelets 

28  5 indented  in  the  axis 28.  Lolium. 

t Two  empty  glumes  at  the  base  of  each  spikelet.  Spikelets  almost  sessile  ...  29 

r Perennial.  Spikelets  6 lines  long  or  more Meadow  Fescue. 

\ Annual.  Spikelets  not  above  3 hnes  long Darnel  Poa. 

Spikelets  2-  or  more  Jlowered,  panicled,  awned. 

Of)  r Flowering  glumes  all  awned 31 

^ i Spikelets  with  1 awnless  perfect  flower,  and  1 awned  male  flower 37 

'Awns  inserted  on  the  back  of  the  flowering  glumes  below  the  centre.  Hairs  on  the 

axis  between  the  flowers  short 32 

Awns  terminal.  Flowering  glumes  surrounded  by  hairs  longer  than  themselves. 

42.  Keed. 

Awns  terminal  or  from  above  the  centre.  Axis  of  the  spikelet  without  hairs  . . 34 


27 


29 


31 


32 


33 


( Spikelets  2-flowered  33 

t Spikelets  3-  or  more  flowered 18.  Oat. 

rSpikelets  2 lines  or  less.  Awn  fine,  scarcely  protruding  beyond  the  glumes. 

J 17.  Aiea. 

1 Spikelets  3 or  4 lines  long.  Awn  exserted.  One  of  the  flowers  male  only. 

19.  False-Oat. 

( Awns  quite  or  very  nearly  ternunal,  sometimes  reduced  to  a very  short  point  . , 35 

34<  Membranous  edges  of  the  glumes  projecting  in  3 points  beyond  the  base  of  the  awns, 
[ 30,  Beome. 

or  C Spikelets  crowded  in  a close  spike  or  dense  clusters 36 

t Panicle  loose  or  contracted  into  a long  one-sided  spike  ......  31.  Fescue, 

Of  s Outer  spikelet  of  each  cluster  consisting  of  empty  glumes  only  . . 33.  Dog’s-tail. 

^ All  the  spikelets  containing  flowers 33.  Cock’s-eoot. 
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One  terminal  awnless  flower  and  a lower  male  flower  awned  ....  3.  Panichm. 
Awnless  flower  the  lowest,  with  a terminal  awned  male  one 38 


Outer  glumes  2 to  3 hues,  completely  enclosing  the  flowers  and  their  awns. 

20.  Holctjs. 

Outer  glumes  3 to  5 lines,  the  flowers  or  at  least  their  awns  protruding. 

19.  False-Oat. 


39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


r 


SpiTcelets  2-  or  more  flowered,  awnless,  panicled  or  in  a compound  spike. 

Spikelets  2 or  3 together  to  each  notch  of  an  apparently  simple  spike. 

25.  Ltme&eass. 

Spikelets  sessile,  in  close  clusters  in  an  apparently  simple  spike  or  spike-like  panicle  40 

(^Spikelets  more  or  less  stalked,  in  a loose  or  contracted  panicle 42 

r A small  bract  at  the  base  of  the  spikelets  or  clusters 41.  Sesleeia. 

< Outer  spikelet  of  each  cluster  consisting  of  empty  glumes  . . . 33.  Dog’s-tail. 

(,  Spikelets  all  containing  flowers  without  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  clusters  ...  41 
f Spike  cylindrical  or  shghtly  interrupted.  Flowering  glumes  white  and  membranous. 
J 40.  Kcelekia. 

1 Clusters  one-sided,  in  an  irregular  spike  or  close  panicle.  Glumes  herbaceous  and 

L rigid 32.  Cock’s-eoot. 

( Outer  glumes  enclosing  the  flowers  or  nearly  so 43 

I Outer  glumes  shorter  than  the  flowers 44 

''Glumes  obtuse,  coloured.  Two  flowers  with  a wedge-shaped  rudimentary  glume. 

38.  Melick. 

Outer  glumes  very  acute.  About  3 flowers  in  the  spikelet,  all  perfect,  with  3-toothed 

glumes 39.  Teiodia. 

Glumes  all  acute.  Two  male  flowers  and  1 smaller  perfect  one  in  the  spilcelet. 

4.  Holtgeass. 

{Outer  glume  very  small.  Second  broadly  truncate  at  the  top,  and  often  coloured. 

Flowers  2 in  the  spikelet 36.  Catabeose. 

Outer  glumes  pointed  or  obtuse,  not  truncate.  Flowers  usually  3 or  more  . .-45 

( Spikelets  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular.  Glumes  closely  packed  and  very  spreading. 

34.  Qxtakegeass. 
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(.  Spikelets  oblong  or  linear 46 

r Flowering  glumes  rounded  on  the  back,  at  least  at  the  base 47 

I Flowering  glumes  keeled  on  the  back 48 

/Flowering  glumes  obtuse  or  rather  acute 35.  PoA. 

^ Flowering  glumes  very  pointed  or  shortly  awned 31.  Fescue. 

/ Flowering  glumes  very  pointed.  Flowers  about  3,  with  a bristle-like  continuation 

of  the  axis 37.  Molinia. 

(.Flowerin-g  glumes  obtuse  or  acute.  Flowers  3 or  more,  the  last  terminal  . . 35.  Poa. 


The  limits  of  the  numerous  genera  into  which  Grasses  are  divided  are  as 
yet  far  from  being  definitively  fixed.  Some  are  by  no  means  natural,  and 
those  which  are  so  have  not  always  any  definite  characters.  They  have  also 
been  variously  distributed  into  tribes,  according  to  the  special  views  of  their 
structure  entertained  by  difierent  botanists.  Taking  however  those  which 
are  now  the  most  generally  adopted,  the  eight  following  Tribes  are  repre- 
sented in  Britain.  It  will  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  short 
characters-  here  given  are  by  no  means  absolute,  a few  species  (as,  for  in- 
stance, the  common  Leersia)  being  occasionally  exceptional,  or  even  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  the  general  character  of  the  tribe  in  which  they 
are  placed. 

* Spikelets  with  one  perfect  terminal  flower,  with  or  without  a male  or  imperfect  flotver 

below  it.  (Panicace.®.) 

1.  OsYZEiE.  Stamens  more  than  3 (except  in  2 or  3 Leersias).  Genus, — 1.  Leeesia. 

2.  PANiCEiE.  Flowering  glumes  of  a firmer  texture  than  the  empty  ones  below  it. 
Genera; — 2.  Milium;  3.  Panicum. 

3.  PHALAEIDE.E.  Two  male  or  imperfect  flowers  or  minute  rudimentary  glumes 
below  the  perfeet  flower  besides  the  outer  empty  glumes.  Genera: — 4.  Holygeass; 
5.  Anthoxanth  ; 6.  Phalakis  ; 7.  Digeaphis. 

**  Spikelets  with  one  or  more  perfect  flowers,  the  male  or  rudimentary  flowers,  if  any , 

terminal.  (Poa-;acea3.) 

4.  AGEOSTiDEiE.  Spikelets  1-flowered,  usually  pedicellate.  Genera; — 8.  Phleum  ; 
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9.  Foxtail;  10.  Chamagrostis ; 11.  Habe’s-tail;  12.  Beabdgeass;  13.  Ageostis; 
14.  Nitgeass;  15.  Maeam;  16.  Smalleeed. 

5.  Avene^.  Spikelets  3-  or  few-flowered,  pedicellate.  Flowering  glumes  usually 
shorter  than  the  outer  ones,  their  awns  often  bent  or  twisted.  Genera : — 17.  Aira  ; 
18.  Oat  ; 19.  False-Oat  ; 30.  Holcus. 

6.  Chlorides.  Spikelets  1-  or  several-flowered,  sessile  along  one  side  of  the  simple 
linear  branches  of  the  panicle.  Genera: — 31.  Cynodon  ; 33.  Spaetina. 

7.  Hoedeine.®.  Spikelets  1-  or  several-flowered,  sessile  in  the  notches  of  a simple 
spike.  Genera: — 33.  Leptuexts  ; 34.  ISTaed  ; 25.  Ltmegeass;  36.  Baeley  ; 27.  Tei- 
ticum;  28.  Loliem:;  39.  False-Brome. 

8.  Festuce®.  Spikelets  several-flowered,  pedicellate.  Awns,  if  any,  straight.  Ge- 
nera: — 30.  Bkome  ; 31.  Fescue  ; 33.  Cock’s-foot;  33.  Dog’s-tail;  34.  Quakegrass; 
35.  P 7A  ; 36.  Catabrose  ; 37.  Molinia  ; 38.  Melick  ; 39.  Teiodia  ; 40.  Kceleeia  ; 
41.  Sesleeia;  42.  Eeed. 

Among  the  exotic  genera  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  fields  or  gardens 
may  be  mentioned  Rye  {Secale  cereale)^  the  Maize  or  Indian  Corn  {Zea 
Mays)^  and  the  Feather-grass  {Stipa  pennata).  The  latter  plant,  a native  of 
southern  Europe,  has  by  some  mistake  been  inserted  in  some  British  Floras 
as  having  been  found  in  Westmoreland. 

I.  LEERSIA.  LEERSIA. 

Spikelets  loosely  panicled,  1-flowered,  flat,  consisting  of  only  2 glumes, 
both  of  them  keeled,  without  outer  empty  glumes  or  inner  2-nerved  palea. 
Stamens  in  the  British  species  3,  in  most  exotic  ones  6,  2,  or  1. 

A small  genus,  chiefly  American,  with  2 or  3 of  the  species  spread  over 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  old  world  and  Australia.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
in  this  and  other  genera  of  Oryzece  the  inner  glume  should  be  considered  as 
an  anomalous  palea,  or  as  the  flowering  glume  without  any  palea. 

1.  Common  lieersia.  Leersia  oryzoides,  Sw. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2908.) 

Stems  about  2 feet  high,  the  leaves,  especially  their  sheaths,  very  rough. 
Panicle,  when  fully  developed,  loosely  branched,  spreading,  6 or  8 inches 
long,  but  in  the  British  specimens  usually  much  shorter,  and  partially  in- 
cluded in  the  sheath  of  the  last  leaf.  Spikelets  numerous,  all  turning  in  one 
direction,  2 to  nearly  3 lines  long;  the  outer  glume  rather  broad,  with  2 
nerves  on  each  side  of  the  keel ; the  inner  one  much  narrower,  with  1 faint 
nerve  on  each  side. 

In  wet  places,  ditches,  and  marshes,  common  in  North  America,  extend- 
ing over  a great  part  of  Asia,  and  more  sparingly  across  central  Europe  to 
northern  Italy,  France,  and  Denmark.  In  Britain,  only  recently  discovered 
in  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  FI.  autumn. 


II.  MllilUlVI.  MILIUM. 

Spikelets  loosely  panicled,  1-flowered,  without  awns.  Empty  glumes  2, 
concave,  nearly  equal.  Flowering  glume  concave,  of  a firmer  texture,  hard 
and  shining  when  in  fruit. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  but  widely  dispersed  over  the  globe  ; differ- 
ing from  Panicum  chiefly  by  the  want  of  the  outermost  small  glume,  from 
the  large  tropical  genus  Paspalum  only  in  uiflorescence. 

1.  Spreading  Milium.  Milium  efFusum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1106.) 

A tall,  slender  Grass,  often  4 or  5 feet  high,  with  rather  short,  flat  leaves. 
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and  a long,  loose,  slender  and  spreading  panicle  of  small,  pale-green  or 
purple  spikelets.  Empty  glumes  concave  but  not  keeled,  1 to  1^  lines  long, 
nearly  smooth.  Flowering  glume  almost  as  long,  very  smooth  and  shining. 
Palea  nearly  similar  but  rather  smaller,  faintly  2-nerved,  and  notched  at  the 
top. 

In  moist  woods,  widely  spread  over  Europe,  Eussian  Asia,  and  North 
America,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Com- 
mon in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 


III.  FANICUM.  PANICUM. 


Spikelets  either  in  a loose  or  close  and  spike-like  panicle,  or  along  one  side 
of  the  simple  branches  of  a panicle,  usually  small,  1-flowered,  rarely  awned. 
Outer  glumes  usually  3 ; the  lowest  small,  sometimes  very  minute,  the  next 
always  empty,  the  third  empty  or  with  an  imperfect  or  male  flower  in  its 
axil.  Flowering  glume  concave,  of  a firmer  texture,  hard  when  in  fruit. 
Palea  like  the  flowering  glume,  but  rather  smaller,  and  more  or  less  2- 
nerved. 

A vast  genus,  chiefly  tropical  or  North  American,  with  a very  few  speeies 
spreading  into  Bussian  Asia  and  Europe,  including  most  of  the  cultivated 
Millets  of  southern  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  It  is  in  most  cases  easily 
recognized  by  the  small  outer  glumes,  although  in  some  species  reduced  to 
an  almost  microscopical  scale. 


Spikelets  2 together,  along  one  side  of  the  linear,  digitate  branches  of  the 
panicle.  (Digitaeia.) 

Spike-like  branches  of  the  panicle  3 to  4 inches  long 

Spike-hke  branches  not  above  an  inch  long 

Spikelets  crowded  in  a simple  or  branched,  spike-hke  panicle. 

Spike-hke  panicle  cyhndrical,  the  spikelets  intermixed  with  numerous 
long,  awn-like  bristles.  (Setaeia.) 

Bristles  rough  with  reversed  hairs,  felt  as  the  spike  is  drawn  down- 
wards through  the  hand 

Bristles  rough  with  erect  hairs,  felt  as  the  spike  is  pushed  upwards 
through  the  hand. 

Flowering  glume  marked  with  transverse  wrinkles 

Flowering  glume  not  wrinkled 

Panicle  pyramidal,  without  awn-like  bristles,  but  the  spikelets  some- 
times coarsely  awned  (Echinochloa) 


1 

2, 


3. 

4, 
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Fingered  P. 
Glabrous  P. 


Fough  P. 

Glaucous  P. 
Green  P. 

CocTcspur  P. 


1.  Fingered  Fanicnm.  Fanicnm  sanguinale,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  849.  Digitaria,  Brit.  El.) 

An  annual,  with  stems  from  1 to  2 feet  long,  more  or  less  spreading  or 
creeping  at  the  base,  then  ascending  or  erect.  Leaves  flat,  more  or  less 
hairy.  The  panicle  consists  of  2 to  6 or  rarely  more,  simple,  slender 
branches,  2 to  4 inches  long,  and  all  spreading  from  nearly  the  same  point 
at  the  top  of  the  peduncle  so  as  to  appear  digitate.  Spikelets  in  pairs  along 
one  side  of  these  branches,  one  sessile,  the  other  shortly  stalked,  each  about 
1 line  long.  Outermost  glume  very  minute,  almost  mieroscopic  ; the  second 
concave,  and  about  half  the  length  of  the  third,  which  is  nearly  flat,  and  5- 
nerved.  Flowering  glume  about  the  same  length,  very  smooth,  and  awn- 
less. 

One  of  the  commonest  weeds  in  all  tropical  and  warm  countries,  becom- 
ing less  frequent  in  central  Europe,  and  scarcely  extending  into  Bussian 
Asia  beyond  the  Caspian.  In  Britain,  only  as  an  introduced  weed  of  culti- 
vation in  the  south  of  England.  FI.  the  whole  season. 
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2.  Glabrous  Panicum.  Fanicum  ^labrum,  Graud. 

{Digitaria  humifusa,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2613.) 

Very  much  like  fingered  P.,  but  a much  smaller  plant ; the  panicle 
has  only  2 or  3 spike-like  branches,  each  scarcely  above  an  inch  long,  and 
the  spikelets  are  fewer.  The  outermost  glume  is,  as  in  the  last  species,  very 
minute,  but  the  two  next  empty  ones  are  both  about  the  same  length  as  the 
flowering  glume. 

A weed  of  warm  climates,  like  the  last,  but  rather  less  tropical,  more 
generally  spread  over  central  Europe,  extending  northward  to  southern 
Scandinavia,  and  better  established  in  the  south  of  England.  FI.  summer 
and  autumn. 

3.  Rou^b  Panicum.  Fanicum  verticillatum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  874.  Setaria,  Brit.  El.) 

A glabrous,  erect  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  flat  leaves,  rough  on  the 
edges.  Spikelets  small,  crowded  into  a cyhndrical  but  rather  loose,  com- 
j^ound  spike  (or  rather,  spike-like  panicle),  1 to  2 inches  long,  interspersed 
with  numerous  bristles,  2 or  3 lines  long,  inserted  under  the  spikelets  but 
projecting  beyond  them.  These  are  rough  with  minute  hairs,  reversed  so 
as  to  chng  to  the  hand  when  the  spike  is  drawn  downwards  through  the 
fingers.  Outer  glume  very  small,  the  two  next  about  the  length  of  the 
flowering  one. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  very  common  in  southern  Europe,  and 
generally  spread  over  central  Europe  to  the  Baltic,  and  eastward  into  Eus- 
sian  Asia,  but  much  rarer  in  hot  countries  than  the  two  following  species. 
In  Britain,  it  appears  occasionally  in  the  south  of  England.  Ft.  summer 
and  autumn. 

4.  Glaucous  Panicum.  Panicum  glaucum^  Linn. 

{Setaria,  Brit.  El.) 

An  erect  annual,  very  much  like  the  rough  P.,  but  of  a paler  green ; the 
spike  or  spike- like  panicle  more  compact  and  regularly  cylindrical,  1 to 
inches  long,  with  very  numerous  projecting  bristles.  These  are  but  slightly 
rough  with  minute  erect  teeth,  so  as  only  to  be  felt  as  the  spike  is  pushed 
upwards  through  the  fingers.  Spikelets  rather  larger  than  in  the  rough  P. ; 
the  flowering  glume  marked  with  numerous  transverse  wrinkles,  visible 
especially  as  the  seed  ripens,  and  the  second  glume  is  rather  shorter. 

One  of  the  commonest  weeds  of  cultivation  throughout  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  globe,  abundant  in  southern  Europe,  less  so  in  central  Europe,  not 
extending  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  only  occasionally  introduced  into 
southern  England.  FI.  all  summer  and  autumn. 

5.  Green  Fanicum.  Panicum  viride,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  875.  Seta.ria^'Bvlt.  El.) 

Closely  resembles  the  glaucous  P.,  but  the  flowering  glume  has  no  trans- 
verse wrinkles,  and  the  2 inner  empty  ones  are  both  about  the  same 
length. 

With  the  same  geographical  range  as  the  glaucous  P.,  this  is,  however, 
much  less  common  in  tropical  countries,  but  more  so  in  central  Europe,  ex- 
tending eastward  all  across  Eussian  Asia,  and  northward  into  southern 
Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  it  is  also  rather  better  established  in  the  south 
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of  England  than  the  other  species,  except  the  glabrous  P.  FI.  summer 
and  autumn. 

6.  Cockspur  Panicum.  Panicum  Crus-galli,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  876.  FlcTiinochloa.,  Bab.  Man.) 

A coarse,  decumbent,  rather  broad-leaved  annual.  Panicle  4 to  6 inches 
long,  irregularly  pyramidal,  and  rather  one-sided  ; the  spikelets  larger  than 
in  the  preceding  species,  crowded  or  clustered  along  the  spike-like  branches, 
the  lowest  of  which  are  1 to  2 inches  long,  diminishing  gradually  to  the 
top.  Lowest  glume  very  short  and  broad,  the  next  about  the  lengtli  of  the 
flower,  empty  and  awnless,  the  third  about  as  long,  ending  in  either  a short 
point  or  a long,  coarse  awn,  and  has  often  a thin  palea  in  its  axil.  Elower- 
ing  glume  awnless,  smooth  and  shining. 

Almost  as  common  and  widely-spread  a weed  of  hot  countries,  especially 
in  the  old  world,  as  the  fingered  P.  and  the  glaucous  P.,  and  more  abun- 
dant than  either  of  them  in  temperate  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  extending 
northwards  to  southern  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  occasionally  only,  as  a 
weed  of  cultivation  in  southern  England.  FI.  the  whole  summer  and  autumn. 


IV.  H01.VGRASS.  HIEBOCHLOE. 

Panicle  loose  and  spreading  (in  some  exotic  species  narrow  and  crowded) . 
Spikelets  3-flowered ; the  2 lower  flowers  male  only,  with  3 stamens ; the 
uppermost  smaller  but  hermaphrodite,  with  2 stamens.  G-lumes  all  scari- 
ous,  boat-shaped,  keeled,  and  pointed ; the  outer  empty  ones  as  long  as  the 
flowers. 

A genus  of  several  species,  spread  over  the  colder  regions  of  both  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  and  closely  allied  on  the  one  hand  to 
Anthoxanth^  on  the  other  to  Holeus. 

1.  Northern  IHoly^rass.  Hierochloe  borealis,  Ecem.  et  Sch. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2641.) 

A perennial,  from  f to  1^  feet  high,  with  a creeping  rootstock,  and  flat 
leaves,  usually  short.  Panicle  spreading,  about  2 inches  long,  with  slender 
branches.  Spikelets  ovate,  of  a shining  brown ; the  outer  glumes  very 
pointed,  near  3 lines  long,  and  glabrous.  Two  lower  flowering  glumes 
attaining  to  the  length  of  the  outer  one,  but  rough  on  the  outside  with 
short  hairs,  each  enclosing  a 2-nerved  palea  and  3 stamens.  Upper  flowering 
glume  smaller  and  nearly  glabrous,  enclosing  a still  smaller  1-nerved  palea 
(or  glume?),  2 stamens,  and  the  pistil. 

In  mountain  pastures  and  waste  places,  at  high  latitudes,  in  northern 
and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  descending  southwards  to  northern 
Germany,  and  to  the  mountains  of  south-eastern  Germany,  and  reappearing 
in  New  Zealand.  In  Britain,  only  near  Thurso,  in  Caithness,  where  it  has 
been  recently  detected  by  Mr.  B.  Dick.  FI.  summer. 


V.  ANTHOXANTH.  ANTIIOXANTUUM. 

Spikelets  1-flowered,  narrow,  pedicellate,  but  crowded  into  a cylindrical 
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spike  or  spike-like  panicle.  Two  outer  glumes  unequal,  keeled,  pointed  but 
not  awned ; the  2 next  also  empty,  shorter  than  the  outer  ones,  narrow, 
hairy ; one  with  a small  awn  on  its  back,  the  other  with  a longer  awn 
arising  from  its  base  ; flowering  glume  still  shorter,  much  broader,  obtuse 
and  awnless.  Palea  narrow  and  scarious,  with  a central  nerve  like  the 
glumes.  Stamens  only  2. 

The  genus  consists  but  of  a single  species. 

1.  Sweet  Anthoxanth.  Anthoxanthum  odoratum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  647.  Vernal  Grass.) 

A rather  slender,  erect  perennial,  1 to  2 feet  high,  and  quite  glabrous. 
Spike-like  panicle  to  2 inches  long.  Outer  glumes  very  pointed ; the 
inner  one  of  the  two  about  3 lines  long,  the  outermost  seldom  above  half 
that  length.  Inner  glumes  usually  quite  included  in  them,  or  rarely  the 
longest  awn  slightly  protrudes. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain,  imparting 
a sweet  scent  to  new-made  hay.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer^  and  often 
again  in  autumn. 


YI.  PHALARIS.  PHALAEIS. 

Spikelets  1-flowered,  broad  and  very  flat,  densely  crowded  into  an  ovoid 
or  cylindrical  spike  or  spike-like  panicle  as  in  Fhleum^  but  the  glumes 
have  the  keel  projecting  into  a scarious  wing,  and  there  are  usually  1 or  2 
minute  scales  or  rudimentary  glumes  between  the  outer  empty  glumes  and 
the  flowering  one. 

A small  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  central  Asia. 

1.  Canary  Phalaris.  Phalaris  canariensis^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1310.) 

An  erect,  leafy  annual,  2 to  3 feet  high,  with  a densely  imbricated,  ovoid, 
spike-like  panicle,  1 to  1^  inches  long,  variegated  with  green  and  white,  and 
quite  glabrous.  Outer  glumes  very  flat,  3 to  4 hues  long,  acute  but  not 
awned,  white  on  the  edges,  with  a broad  green  line  down  each  side.  Flower- 
ing glume  much  shorter,  narrow  and  pointed,  smooth  and  shining,  hardening 
round  the  seed  as  it  ripens. 

A native  of  southern  Europe  or  northern  Africa,  much  cultivated  as 
Canary-seed  in  many  parts  of  central  and  even  northern  Europe,  and  fre- 
quently appearing  as  a weed  of  cultivation.  In  Britain,  only  known  as  such 
in  some  parts  of  southern  England.  FI,  summer. 


VII.  DIGRAPHIS.  DiaHAPHIS. 

A single  species,  often  united  with  Phalaris,  of  which  it  has  the  rudi- 
mentary glumes  immediately  under  the  flowering  ones,  but  it  is  very  difier- 
ent  in  inflorescence,  and  the  outer  glumes  are  not  winged  on  the  keel. 

1.  Reed  Di^aphis.  Di^aphis  arundinacea^  Trin. 

{Phalaris,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  402.) 

A rced-hke  perennial,  2 to  3 feet  high,  with  rather  broad,  long  leaves. 
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densely  tufted  at  its  base.  Spikelets  very  numerous,  in  a panicle  6 to  8 
inches  long,  rather  compact,  but  not  closely  imbricated  nor  spike-like  as  in 
Fhalaris  and  Phleum ; the  lower  branches  often  spreading.  Outer  glumes 
about  2 hues  long,  lanceolate  and  pointed,  but  not  awned,  keeled  but  not 
winged,  pale-green  or  whitish  with  green  nerves.  Flowering  glume  smooth 
and  shining,  and  hardened  round  the  seed  as  in  PJialaris,  with  two  minute 
hnear  hairy  scales  or  rudimentary  glumes  at  its  base,  one  on  each  side. 

On  river-banks  and  in  marshes,  in  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  North 
America,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Com- 
mon in  Britain.  FI.  summer.  A variety  with  variegated  leaves  is  often 
cultivated  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Striped-grass  or  Ftibhon- grass. 


YIII.  FHI.EU1VE.  PHLEUM. 

Spikelets  1 -flowered,  flat,  and  crowded  into  a cylindrical  or  ovoid  spike  o/ 
spike-like  panicle.  Outer  glumes  boat-shaped,  their  keels  projecting  into  a 
point  or  very  short  awn.  Flowering  glume  shorter,  very  thin,  awnless  or 
with  a very  short  awn  on  the  back.  Palea  very  thin,  sometimes  with  a mi- 
nute bristle  at  its  base  outside,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  axis  of  the 
spikelet. 

A small  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  distinguished  from  Foxtail  chiefly  by  the  presence 
of  the  palea. 


Outer  glumes  truncate  and  broadly  scarious  below  the  point. 

Spike  long  and  cylindrical.  Points  of  the  glumes  not  half  so  long  as 

the  glume  itself 1 . Timothy  P. 

Spike  short,  ovoid  or  oblong.  Points  or  awns  of  the  glumes  nearly 

as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  glume  itself 2.  Alpine  P. 

Outer  glumes  tapering  into  a minute  point. 

Perennial.  Olumes  linear-lanceolate 3.  Boehmer’s  P. 

Annual. 

Glumes  wedge-shaped,  less  than  a line  long ; the  lateral  ribs  in- 
conspicuous. Spike  long  and  slender 4.  PoughP. 

Glumes  lanceolate,  strongly  cihated.on  the  keel,  lines  long;  the 

lateral  ribs  prominent.  Spike  short 5.  Sand  P. 


1.  Timothy  Phleum.  Phleum  pratense,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1076.  Timothy -grass.  Cat'  s-tail.') 

A perennial,  1 to  3 feet  high ; the  leaves  rather  soft,  although  rough  on  the 
edges.  Spike  (or  spike-like  panicle)  cylindrical  and  very  compact,  from  1 
to  3 or  even  4 inches  long,  with  very  numerous  small  spikelets.  Outer 
glumes  about  a line  long,  with  broad,  scarious  edges,  truneate  at  the  top  ; 
the  green  keel  slightly  ciliate  and  projecting  into  a point  shorter  than  the 
glume  itself.  Flowering  glume  entirely  included  in  the  outer  ones  and 
closely  covering  the  palea ; the  stamens  and  styles  protruding  from  the 
top. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  in  Em*ope  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  early  summer^ 
and  often  again  in  autumn. 

2.  Alpine  Phleum.  Phleum  alpinum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  519.) 

Perennial  like  the  last,  but  usually  of  much  lower  stature ; the  sheaths  of 
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the  upper  leaves  very  loose  or  inflated.  Spike  ovoid  or  oblong,  seldom  an 
inch  long,  usually  assuming  a purplish  hue.  Outer  glumes  truncate  as  in 
the  Timothy  P.,  but  the  keel  lengthened  into  an  awn,  varying  from  1 to  2 
lines  in  length. 

In  alpine  pastures,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
and  in  the  mountain- chains  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  the  Caucasus 
and  Altai,  reappearing  in  Antarctic  America.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  higher 
Scottish  mountains.  FI.  summer. 

3.  BoehmePs  Phleum.  Phleum  Bcehmeri^  Schrad. 

{Phalaris  yhleoides,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  459.) 

An  erect  perennial,  like  the  Timothy  P.  but  usually  smaller,  with  shorter 
leaves,  the  sheaths  not  enlarged.  Spike  cylindrical,  1 to  3 inches  long,  not 
quite  so  dense  as  in  the  Timothy  P.  Outer  glumes  narrow-lanceolate, 
tapering  into  a minute  point,  without  hairs  on  the  keel,  and  with  a narrow, 
scarious  edge.  Flowering  glume  much  smaller.  Palea  with  a minute  bristle 
at  its  base  outside. 

In  dry  fields,  and  waste  places,  generally  dispersed  over  Europe  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  chiefly  found  in 
some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer,  rather  early. 

4.  Rou^h  Phleum.  Phleum  asperum^  Jacq. 

(P.  paniculatum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1077.) 

An  annual,  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  with  a cylindrical  spike  like  that  of 
the  Poehmer's  P.,  but  the  spikelets  are  smaller  and  more  numerous.  Outer 
glumes  less  than  a line  long,  of  a firm  texture,  smooth  or  scarcely  rough, 
narrow  at  the  base,  enlarged  upwards,  and  contracted  rather  suddenly  into 
a very  short  point,  the  lateral  nerves  scarcely  prominent.  Flowering  glume 
very  small. 

In  dry  fields,  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending 
eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  into  eastern  France  and  central 
Germany.  Bare  in  Britain,  if  indeed  it  really  exists  in  Cambridgeshire 
and  the  few  other  English  counties  where  it  has  been  indicated.  FI. 
summer. 

5.  Sand  Phleum,  Phleum  arenarium,  Linn. 

{Phalaris,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  222.) 

An  erect  annual,  6 to  8 inches  high,  with  short  leaves.  Spike  f to 
inches  long,  dense  and  nearly  cylindrical,  but  more  or  less  tapering  at  the 
base.  Spikelets  about  IJ  lines  long.  Outer  glumes  lanceolate,  tapering 
into  a short  point ; the  keel  ciliate  with  stiff  hairs,  and  a very  prominent 
nerve  on  each  side.  Flowering  glume  not  one-third  the  length  of  the 
outer  ones. 

In  maritime  sands,  chiefly  in  western  Europe,  extending,  however,  far 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  north,  and  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
south.  Common  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  rare  in  Scot- 
land. FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 


IX.  FOXTAIL.  ALOPECUBUS. 

Spikelets  1-flowered,  flat,  and  densely  crowded  into  a cylindrical  spike  or 
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spike  -like  panicle.  Outer  glumes  boat-shaped,  with  a prominent  keel,  but 
not  awned.  Flowering  glume  shorter,  with  a very  slender  awn  inserted  on 
the  back  (sometimes  concealed  under  the  outer  glumes).  Palea  entirely 
wanting. 

A small  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of 
both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  resembling  PMeum  in  habit, 
but  easily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  palea. 

Annual.  Outer  glumes  3 lines  long,  united  to  the  middle,  glabrous  or 

nearly  so 1.  Slender  F.  I 

Perennials  or  rarely  annuals.  Outer  glumes  less  than  3 lines,  free  or 
united  at  the  base  only  ; the  keel  hairy. 

Spikes  long.  Awns  more  or  less  prominent. 

Stem  erect  or  nearly  so.  Glumes  lanceolate,  about  2 lines.  Awns 

twice  as  long 2.  Meadow  F. 

Stems  procumbent  at  the  base.  Glumes  not  lines.  Awns  not 

twice  as  long 3.  Marsh  F. 

Spikes  short.  Awns  scarcely  exceeding  the  outer  glumes 4.  Alpine  F. 

1.  Slender  Foxtail.  Alopecurus  ag^restis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Pot.  t.  848.) 

An  annual,  1 to  2 feet  high,  erect  or  slightly  decumbent  at  the  base. 
Leaves  rather  short,  with  long,  not  very  loose  sheaths.  Spike  2 to  3 inches 
long,  thinner  and  more  pointed  than  in  the  other  species  ; the  spikelets 
fewer,  longer  (about  3 lines),  not  so  flat  nor  so  closely  imbricated,  and 
usually  quite  glabrous ; the  2 outer  glumes  united  to  about  the  middle,  the 
hair-like  awn  of  the  flowering  one  projecting  2 or  3 Imes  beyond  them. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
across  Russian  Asia,  extending  northward  to  southern  Scandinavia.  In 
Britain,  frequent  in  the  south  of  England,  decreasing  northwards ; in  Scot- 
land only  when  accidentally  introduced,  and  not  mentioned  in  the  Irish 
Flora.  PL  the  whole  season. 

2.  Meadow  Foxtail.  Alopecurus  pratensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Pot.  t.  759.) 

Rootstock  perennial  and  shortly  creeping,  the  stems  erect  or  scarcely 
decumbent  at  the  base,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Sheaths  of  the  upper  leaves  rather 
loose.  Spike  2 to  3 inches  long,  very  dense,  rather  obtuse  ; the  spikelets  very 
numerous  and  flat,  2 to  nearly  3 lines  long.  Outer  glumes  free  or  scarcely 
united  at  the  base,  with  short  hairs  on  the  keel,  which  give  to  the  spike  a 
soft,  hairy  aspect.  The  hair-like  awns  project  2 to  4 lines  beyond  the  outer 
glumes. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Russian 
Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  naturalized  in  several 
parts  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 

3.  Marsh  Foxtail.  Alopecurus  geniculatus,  Linn. 

(Eng,  Pot.  t.  1250.) 

A perennial  like  the  meadow  F.,  or  sometimes  annual.  Stem  usually 
procumbent  at  the  base,  bending  upwards  at  the  lower  nodes.  Sheaths  of 
the  upper  leaves  rather  loose.  Spike  1 to  2 inches  long,  closely  imbricated 
like  that  of  the  meadow  F.,  but  more  slender,  with  much  smaller  spikelets. 
Outer  glumes  haii’y  on  the  keel,  not  so  pointed  as  in  the  meadoio  jF,  and 
scarcely  above  a line  long,  the  hair-like  awns  not  projecting  above  a lino 
beyond  them. 
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In  moist  meadows,  and  marshy  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  naturalized  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  all  summer.  A slight 
variety,  with  still  shorter  awns,  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  A. 
fulvus  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1467),  and  in  some  localities,  especially  near  the  sea,  the 
stems  thicken  at  the  base  into  a kind  of  bulb,  which  state  has  also  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a species,  under  the  name  of  A.  hulhosus  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1249). 

4.  Alpine  Foxtail.  Alopecurus  alpinus^  Sm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1126.) 

Rootstock  creeping  and  stems  erect,  as  in  the  meadow  F.,  but  usually  not 
so  tall,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  upper  leaves  looser.  Spike  ovoid  or  shortly 
cylindrical,  seldom  above  an  inch  long  unless  cultivated,  and  softly  silky 
with  the  rather  long  hairs  which  cover  the  glumes.  Spikelets  closely  imbri- 
cated, rather  smaller  than  in  the  meadow  F.;  the  awns  either  included  within 
the  outer  glumes  or  scarcely  projecting  beyond  them. 

A high  northern  plant,  extending  from  east  Arctic  Europe  across  Arctic 
Asia  and  America,  and  reappearing  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  In  Britain,  it 
occurs  in  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland,  although  unknown  in  Scan- 
dinavia. FL  summer. 


X.  CHAMAGROSTIS.  CHAMAGiROSTIS. 

A single  species,  differing  from  Agrostis  chiefly  in  the  inflorescence,  which 
is  a simple  spike  nearer  that  of  the  Hordeinece.,  although  the  spikelets  are 
not  closely  sessile  enough  to  remove  it  to  that  tribe. 

1.  Dwarf  Cliamagrostis.  Chama^ostis  minima^  Borkh. 

(Knappia  agrostidea^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1127.) 

A little,  tufted  annual,  seldom  3 inches  high.  Leaves  short  and  narrow, 
with  very  thin  sheaths.  Spikelets  small,  purphsh,  almost  sessile  in  a simple 
slender  spike,  about  half  an  inch  long.  Outer  glumes  nearly  equal,  obtuse, 
about  a line  long.  Flowering  glume  shorter,  very  thin  and  scarious,  hairy 
outside,  jagged  at  the  top,  but  not  awned.  Palea  small  or  sometimes  none. 

In  sandy  pastures,  and  waste  places,  in  western  Europe,  not  extending  in 
central  Europe  much  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rhine,  although  in  the  south  it 
reaches  as  far  as  Greece.  Rare  in  Britain,  and  apparently  confined  to  the 
coasts  of  Anglesea  and  the  Channel  Islands.  FI.  spring. 


XI.  HARE’S-TAII..  LAGURUS. 

A single  species,  with  the  characters  nearly  of  Smallreed,  except  the  in- 
florescence, which  is  that  of  Foxtail. 

1.  Ovate  Elare's-tail.  Iia^urus  ovatus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1334.) 

An  erect  annual,  from  a few  inches  to  above  a foot  high ; the  leaves  hoary 
with  a soft  down,  their  sheaths  rather  swollen.  Spikelets  1-flowered,  very 
numerous,  and  closely  crowded  in  an  ovoid  or  oblong,  softly  hairy  head,  ^ to 
1 inch  long.  Outer  glumes  subulate  or  shghtly  dilated  at  the  base,  about 
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4 lines  long,  feathered  with  long  soft  hairs.  Flowering  glume  much  shorter, 
and  tliin,  cleft  into  2 awn-like  points  about  the  length  of  the  outer  glumes, 
and  bearing  on  its  back  a long,  hair-like,  bent  awn,  usually  full  twice  the 
length  of  the  spikelet. 

In  maritime  sands,  and  waste  places,  common  aU  round  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending  up  the  west  coast  of  Europe  to  the  Channel  Islands.  FI. 
early  summer. 


XII.  BEARDGRASS.  POLYPOaOX. 

Spikelets  1-flowered,  densely  crowded  in  a spike-like  or  slightly  branched 
panicle,  otherwise  as  in  Agrostis,  except  that  the  outer  glumes  end  in  a fine 
awn. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  but  widely  spread  over  a great  part  of  the 
globe. 

Awns  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  spikelets 1.  Annual  B. 

Awns  scarcely  longer  than  the  glumes  themselves 3.  Perennial  B. 

1.  Annual  Beard^ass.  Polypo^on  monspeliensis,  Desf. 

{Agrostis  panicea,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1704.) 

An  annual,  procumbent  at  the  base  or  rarely  erect,  1 to  1^  feet  high,  with 
flat,  rather  flaccid  leaves.  Panicle  contracted  into  a cylindrical  or  slightly 
branched  spike,  2 to  3 inches  long,  of  a yellowish  shining  green,  and  thickly 
bearded  with  the  numerous  straight  and  very  smooth  awns.  Outer  glumes 
nearly  equal,  notched  at  the  top ; the  fine  awn  proceeding  from  the  notch, 
and  3 or  4 times  as  long  as  the  glume  itself.  Flowering  glume  shorter, 
often  with  a short,  very  fine  awn.  Palea  smaller  and  awnless. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  especially  near  the  sea,  com- 
mon in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  eastward  far  into  central  Asia,  ex- 
tending up  the  west  coast  of  Europe  to  western  France,  and  very  sparingly 
along  the  Channel  to  Holland.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  only  in  some  of  the 
south-eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Perennial  Beard^ass.  Polypogon  littoralis,  8m. 

{Agrostis.^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1251.) 

A procumbent  perennial,  with  the  foliage  nearly  of  the  common  Agrostis. 
Panicle  more  branched  than  in  the  annual  P.,  the  glumes  longer,  tapering 
into  an  awn  scarcely  longer  than  the  glume  itself.  Flowering  glume  small 
and  awnless.  The  plant  is,  indeed,  in  habit  as  well  as  in  character,  almost 
intermediate  between  Beardgrass  and  Agrostis. 

In  salt-marshes,  scattered  here  and  tliere  along  the  seacoasts  of  western 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  North  America.  In  Britain,  very  local  on 
the  coasts  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Hampshire.  FI.  summer. 


I 

XIII.  AGROSTIS.  AGBOSTIS. 

Spikelets  small,  1-flowered,  and  numerous,  in  an  elegant  panicle,  with 
slender  brandies  often  proceeding  several  from  the  same  pohit,  and  either 
erect,  forming  a narrow,  almost  spike-like,  but  loose  panicle,  or  spreading, 
at  least  at  the  moment  of  flowering.  Outer  glumes  narrow,  boat-shapeil, 
pointed,  but  without  awns.  Flowering  glume  shorter,  often  bearing  a fine 
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straight  awn  on  the  back  below  the  middle.  Palea  much  smaller  or  alto- 
gether wanting.  The  axis  of  the  spikelet  within  the  outer  glumes  glabrous 
or  very  shortly  hairy. 

A considerable  genus,  widely  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  (if  made  to  include  the  exotic  Vilfa  and  Sporoholus')  a well  marked  one. 
Some  species  are  commonly  called  Bents  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  a 
name  given  by  others  more  especially  to  the  crested  Dog's-tail. 

Awn  2 to  4 times  as  long  as  the  spikelets.  Second  glume  longer  than 

the  lowest 4.  Silky  A. 

Awn  none,  or  not  twice  as  long  as  the  spilcelet.  Outer  glumes  equal 
or  the  lowest  the  longest. 

Leaves  flat  (broad  or  narrow). 

Flowering  glume  awnless  or  with  a very  short  awn  at  its  base. 


Palea  about  half  its  length 1.  Common  A. 

Flowering  glume  with  a short  awn  below  the  middle.  Palea  mi- 
nute or  none 2.  Brown  A. 

Leaves  very  fine  and  subulate 3.  Bristle  A. 


1.  Common  A^rostis.  Agrostis  alba,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1189,  A.  stolonifera,  t.  1532,  acnd  A.  vulgaris,  t.  1671.) 

An  elegant  but  most  variable  perennial  grass ; in  dry  mountain  pastures 
often  densely  tufted,  and  not  above  2 or  3 inches  high ; in  rich  moist  soils 
creeping  and  rooting  at  the  base,  often  to  a considerable  extent ; the  flower- 
ing stems  erect,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  a slender  panicle  usually  very  spread- 
ing when  in  full  flower,  especially  in  fine  weather,  sometimes  contracted 
both  before  and  after  flowering.  Leaves  flat,  rather  short,  but  narrow. 
Spikelets  scarcely  a line  long.  Outer  glumes  nearly  equal  or  the  low^est 
rather  the  largest.  Flowering  glume  very  thin,  awnless  or  rarely  with  a 
minute  awn  arising  from  its  base.  Palea  usually  a little  less  than  half  its 
length. 

In  pastures  and  waste  places,  wet  or  dry,  throughout  Europe,  Bussian 
and  central  Asia,  and  northern  America,  penetrating  far  into  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  ascending  high  upon  alpine  summits,  and  reappearing  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  the  whole  summer.  Be- 
sides the  great  differences  in  size  and  stature,  it  varies  in  the  more  or  less 
spreading  panicle  of  a light-green  or  purplish  colour,  in  the  length  of  the 
ligula  of  the  leaves,  in  the  degree  of  prominence  of  the  nerves  of  the  glumes 
and  the  roughness  of  their  keel,  and  in  other  minute  particulars ; but  all 
attempts  to  combine  these  characters  so  as  to  show  distinct  species,  or  even 
to-separate  marked  and  permanent  varieties,  have  hitherto  failed. 

2.  Brown  Agrostis.  Agrostis  canina^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1856.) 

Very  near  the  common  A.,  but  the  panicle  is  less  spreading,  the  outer 
glumes  longer  and  more  pointed ; the  flowering  one  bears  on  its  back  below 
the  middle  a fine  awn,  which  slightly  protrudes  beyond  the  outer  glumes, 
and  the  palea  is  very  minute  or  wholly  wanting. 

With  the  common  A.,  of  which  it  may  be  a mere  variety,  and  has  appa- 
rently the  same  geographical  range,  but  not  generally  common  except 
perhaps  in  some  mountain  districts.  Spread  over  the  whole  of  Britain. 
FI.  summer. 


3.  Bristle  A^ostis.  Agrostis  setacea^'  Curt. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1188.) 

A perennial,  with  densely  tufted  leaves,  mostly  radical,  and  very  finely 
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subulate.  Stems  erect,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  a narrow,  slender  panicle, 
always  contracted  except  during  the  moment  the  flowers  are  expanded. 
Glumes  narrow,  and  more  pointed  than  in  the  common  A.,  the  lowest  always 
longer  than  the  second,  the  flowering  one  with  a fine  awn  at  its  base,  usually 
shghtly  protruding  beyond  the  outer  glumes.  Palea  very  minute. 

On  dry  heaths,  in  western  Europe,  from  Spain  and  Portugal  to  Holland. 
In  Britain,  only  in  the  south-western  counties  of  England,  extending  east- 
ward to  Hampshire,  and  perhaps  Sussex  and  Surrey.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Silky  Agrostis.  Agrostis  Spica-venti,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  951.  Ajpera^  Bab.  Man.) 

A rather  tall,  slender,  and  .most  elegant  annual,  with  rather  narrow,  flat 
leaves.  Panicle  long,  and  usually  spreading,  with  very  slender,  hair-like 
branches,  and  httle  shining  spikelets,  scarcely  a line  long,  without  the  awns. 
Outer  glumes  narrow,  very  pointed,  the  second  rather  larger  than  the  lowest 
one.  Flowering  glume  with  a hair-like  awn,  3 or  4 times  as  long  as  the 
spikelet.  Palea  small,  with  a minute,  almost  microscopic  appendage  at  its 
base,  which  is  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  spikelet. 

In  fields  and  sandy  pastures,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  confined  to  some  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer.  The  A.  interrwpta  (Eng.  Bot. 
Suppl.  t.  2951)  is  a slight  variety,  with  the  spikelets  more  crowded,  in  a 
narrow  panicle,  with  nearly  erect  branches.  The  anthers  are  also  said  to 
be  shorter,  but  that  character  is  very  variable.  It  is  often  found  with  the 
common  form  passing  gradually  into  it. 


XIV.  NITGRASS.  GASTRIDIUM. 

A single  species,  separated  from  Agrostis  on  account  of  the  smooth, 
shining,  enlarged  base  of  the  outer  glumes. 

1.  Awned  Nit^ass.  Gastridium  lendi^erum,  Beauv. 

{Milium.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1107.) 

An  elegant,  erect  annual,  6 to  8 inches  high,  with  flat  leaves.  Panicle 
contracted  into  a loose,  tapering  spike,  2 to  3 inches  long,  of  a pale  green, 
shining  with  a satiny  or  silvery  lustre.  Spikelets  very  crowded.  Outer 
glumes  near  2 lines  long,  narrow,  and  very  pointed,  with  a short,  very 
shining  enlargement  at  the  base,  the  second  glume  shorter  than  the  lowest. 
Flowering  glume  very  short,  broad,  and  thin,  often  bearing  below  the 
summit  an  awn  about  the  length  of  the  outer  glume,  but  as  often  without 
it.  Palea  nearly  as  long. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  but  occasionally  also 
inland  along  the  valleys  of  large  rivers.  Very  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  extending  up  western  France  to  the  English  Channel.  In 
Britain,  only  in  southern  England.  FI.  summer. 


XV.  MARAM.  PSAMMA. 

A single  species,  sometimes  united  with  Smallreed,  but  more  frequently 
considered  as  a distinct  genus,  characterized  by  the  inflorescence,  the  firmer 
.consistence  of  the  glumes,  without  any  awn  to  the  flowering  one. 
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1.  Sea  IVEaram.  Psamma  arenaria,  Beauv. 

(^Arundo,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  520.  Ammophila  arundinacea^  Brit.  FI.  Maram^ 

or  Sea  Matweed.) 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stems  stiff,  erect,  2 to  3 feet  high,  with  narrow, 
stiff,  erect,  and  glaucous  leaves,  concave,  or  rolled  inwards  on  their  edges. 
Panicle  contracted  into  a close,  narrow-cylindrical  spike,  5 or  6 inches 
long,  tapering  to  the  top.  Spikelets  crowded,  4 or  5 lines  long,  the  outer 
glumes  lanceolate,  compressed,  stiff,  and  chaffy.  Flowering  glume  rather 
shorter,  but  equally  stiff,  with  a tuft  of  short  hairs  outside,  on  the  axis  of 
the  spikelet.  Palea  nearly  as  long,  with  a minute  hairy  bristle,  or  prolon- 
gation of  the  axis  at  its  base. 

On  maritime  sands,  common  on  all  the  coasts  of  Europe,  except  the  ex- 
treme north,  and  in  North  America.  FI.  summer. 


XVI.  SMALLREED.  CALAMAOROSTIS. 

Tall  grasses,  with  a more  or  less  open  panicle,  and  numerous  1-flowered 
spikelets.  Outer  glumes  nearly  equal,  keeled  and  pointed.  Flowering 
glume  much  smaller,  very  thin,  with  a very  slender  and  short,  hair-hke, 
straight  awn  on  its  back,  and  a tuft  of  long  silky  hairs  at  its  base,  on  the 
axis  of  the  spikelet.  Palea  usually  smaller. 

A considerable  genus,  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  formerly  united 
with  the  true  Reeds^  from  which  it  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  1-flowered 
spikelets. 

Hairs  witMn  tte  spikelet  longer  than  the  flowering  glume. 

Spikelets  near  3 lines  long,  crowded  in  a narrow  panicle.  Outer  glumes 


very  narrow,  almost  subulate 1.  Wood  S. 

Spikelets  about  2 hues  long,  in  a loose  panicle.  Outer  glumes  narrow- 

lanceolate  2.  Purple  S. 

Hairs  within  the  spikelet  shorter  than  the  flowering  glume 3.  Narrow  S. 


1.  ''(Vood  Smallreed.  Calama^ostis  Epigeios,  Both. 

{ArundOy  Eng.  Bot.  t.  403.) 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stems  3 or  4 feet  high,  erect,  and  rather  firm,  with 
long,  narrow,  somewhat  glaucous  leaves.  Panicle  branched,  but  not  spread- 
ing, except  whilst  in  full  flower,  from  a few  inches  to  near  a foot  long,  with 
numerous  crowded  spikelets,  often  assuming  a purphsh  tint.  Outer  glumes 
very  narrow-lanceolate  and  pointed,  almost  subulate,  both  near  3 lines  long. 
Flowering  glume  thin,  its  awn  very  short  and  slender,  inserted  some  way 
from  the  top,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  long  silky  hairs  wliich 
envelope  the  flower. 

In  moist,  open  places,  in  woods  and  thickets,  and  amongst  bushes, 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  some  parts  of  southern 
England  and  Ireland,  but  not  generally  common,  and  rare  in  Scotland. 
FI.  summer. 

2.  Purple  Smallreed.  Calama^ostis  lauceolata.  Both. 

{Arundo  Calamagrostis^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2159.) 

A tall  grass,  like  the  last,  and  not  always  readily  distinguished  from  it. 
It  is  usually  more  slender,  with  flat,  flaccid  leaves.  Panicle  much  looser, 
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6 or  6 inches  long,  with  slender  branches,  and  more  often  assuming  a 
shining  purple  colour.  Outer  glumes  about  2 or  sometimes  2^  lines  long, 
narrow-lanceolate,  but  broader  than  in  the  wood  S.  Flowering  glume  nearly 
as  in  that  species,  but  the  awn  is  inserted  close  to  the  cleft  summit. 

In  moist  woods,  and  shady  places,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  and 
Russian  Asia,  from  northern  France  and  the  Alps  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Dispersed  over  several  parts  of  England,  but  not  so  common  as  the  wood  S., 
and  unknown  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  FL  summer. 

3.  Narrow  Smallreed.  Calamagrostis  stricta,  Nutt. 

{Arundoy  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2160.) 

A more  erect  plant  than  the  'purple  S.,  to  3 feet  high,  with  stiffer, 
narrow  leaves.  Panicle  very  narrow,  4 to  6 inches  long.  Spikelets  smaller 
than  in  the  last  species,  the  outer  glumes  broader.  Hairs  of  the  axis  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  flowering  gloom,  which  has  an  awn  inserted 
rather  below  the  middle,  and  reaching  to  about  its  own  length.  There  is 
also  at  the  base  of  the  palea  a rudimentary  prolongation  of  the  axis,  in  the 
shape  of  a minute  bristle,  with  a tuft  of  hairs. 

In  bogs  and  marshes,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  not  reaching  southward  of  northern  Germany.  Rare  in  Britain, 
having  been  formerly  found  in  Scotland,  and  more  recently  in  the  moors 
round  Oakmere,  in  Cheshire.  FI.  summer. 


XYII.  AIRA.  AIRA. 

Very  near  Oat  in  all  essential  characters,  but  the  spikelets  are  much 
smaller,  usually  with  two  flowers  only,  the  flowering  glumes  thinner  and 
more  scarious,  not  projecting  beyond  the  outer  glumes,  and  the  hair-hke 
awn  on  their  back  much  shorter  than  in  Oat. 

The  species  are  few,  chiefly  European  and  north  Asiatic,  a very  few  ex- 
tending into  North  America,  or  reappearing  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 


Panicle  very  loose,  -with,  capillary,  spreading  branches. 

Stems  2 to  4 feet  high.  Leaves  in  large  tufts,  flat  and  rough."  Awns 

shorter  than  the  glumes 1.  Tufted  A. 

Stems  1 to  1^  feet.  Leaves  rolled  in  on  the  edges.  Awns  projecting 

from  the  outer  glumes 2.  Wavy  A. 

Stems  4 to  6 inches.  Leaves  fine  and  short.  Awns  shortly  protruding  5.  Silvery  A, 
Panicle  dense  and  narrow.  Stems  3 to  6 inches. 

Spikelets  about  2 lines  long.  Awns  thickened  at  the  top,  shorter  than 

the  outer  glumes 3.  Grey  A. 

Spikelets  rather  more  than  1 hne.  Awn  hair-hke,  shortly  protruding  4.  Tarly  A. 


1.  Tufted  Aira.  Aira  caespitosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1453.) 

A tall  perennial,  forming  large,  dense  tufts,  with  rather  stiff,  flat  leaves, 
very  rough  on  the  upper  surface.  Stems  2 to  4 feet,  bearing  an  elegant 
panicle  6 inches  to  near  a foot  long,  with  spreading,  slender,  almost  capillary 
branches.  Spikelets  silvery-grey  or  purplish,  about  1^-  lines  long.  Outer 
glumes  rather  unequal,  lanceolate  and  pointed.  Flowering  glumes  scarcely 
projecting  from  the  outer  ones,  minutely  toothed  or  jagged  at  the  top, 
with  a fine  hair-like  awn  inserted  near  its  base,  and  not  so  long  as  the 
glume  itself. 

In  moist,  shady  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the 
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Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America.  Abundant  in 
Britain.  FI.  summer.  The  aljpine  A.  (A.  alpina,  Brit.  FI.,  A.  Icevigatq,^ 
Eng.  Bot.  t.  2102)  is  a mere  variety,  which  in  its  least  altered  form  only 
differs  in  its  lower  stature,  with  shorter  leaves,  with  the  glumes  more  or 
less  enlarged,  the  awn  adhering  to  it  so  much  the  higher  as  the  glume  is 
more  altered.  In  the  commoner  state  the  whole  panicle  is  viviparous^  all 
the  glumes  being  more  or  less  elongated  and  foliaceous,  without  awns, 
and  containing  only  very  imperfect  flowers  or  none  at  all.  These  varie- 
ties are  frequent  at  considerable  elevations,  or  at  high  latitudes,  and  not 
uncommon  in  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland. 

2.  TVavy  Air  a.  Aira  flexuosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1519.) 

A much  smaller  and  more  slender  plant  than  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
tufted  A.,  from  1 to  1^  feet  high,  with  very  narrow  leaves,  rolled  inwards 
on  the  edges,  and  almost  subulate.  Panicle  spreading,  but  not  above  2 or 
3 inches  long  ; the  spikelets  much  fewer  than  in  the  tufted  A..,  but  longer, 
being  usually  2 to  3 lines  long,  very  shining,  with  the  flne,  hair-like  awns 
protruding  beyond  the  glumes. 

On  heaths  and  hilly  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
excepting  some  of  the  southern  districts,  in  North  America,  and  in  Ant- 
arctic South  America.  Generally  distributed  over  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

3.  Grey  Aira.  Aira  canescens,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1190.  CorynepTiorus.,  Bab.  Man.) 

A small,  tufted  perennial,  of  a glaucous  or  shghtly  purplish  tinge,  seldom 
above  6 inches  high,  with  fine  convolute  leaves.  Panicle  dense  and  narrow, 
1 to  2 inches  long.  Spikelets  about  2 lines  long,  the  outer  glumes  pointed, 
quite  concealing  the  small  flowering  ones.  These  are  remarkable  for  their 
awns,  which  are  jointed  in  the  middle,  with  a tuft  of  minute  hairs  at  the 
joint,  and  slightly  thickened  towards  the  top,  the  whole  awn  not  projecting 
beyond  the  outer  glumes. 

In  sandy  situations,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending  eastward 
to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  to  southern  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  only 
known  for  certain  on  the  sandy  seacoasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  in 
the  Channel  Islands.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Early  Aira.  Airy  prsecox,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1296.) 

A slender,  densely  tufted  annual,  3 to  6 inches  high,  with  short,  very 
fine  leaves.  Panicle  contracted,  i to  1 inch  long.  Spikelets  rather  more 
than  a line  long,  the  outer  glumes  very  scarious.  Flowering  glumes  small, 
cleft  at  the  top,  and  slightly  hardening,  as  in  Oat ; the  short,  hair-like  awns 
shortly  protruding  beyond  the  outer  glumes. 

In  sandy  and  hilly  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  western 
Asia,  extending  into  Scandinavia,  but  not  far  to  the  north.  Generally 
spread  over  Britain,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland.  FI.  spring. 

5.  Silvery  Aira.  Aira  caryopliyllea,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  812.  Hair-grass^ 

A slender,  graceful,  tufted  annual,  seldom  above  6 inches  high,  -with 
short,  fine  leaves,  as  in  the  early  A.,  but  the  panicle  is  loose  and  spreading, 
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with  long,  capillary  branches,  usually  in  threes,  often  occupying  half  the 
whole  height  of  the  plant.  Spikelets  and  glumes  as  in  the  early  A. 

In  sandy  and  hilly  pastures,  with  the  same  area  as  the  early  A.,  and  fuUy 
as  common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer.,  rather  early. 


XYIII.  OAT,  AYENA. 

Spikelets  several-flowered  (usually  with  3 to  5 flowers,  rarely  more,  or  2 
only),  in  a loose  panicle.  Grlumes  scarious,  at  least  at  the  top ; the  outer 
empty  ones  lanceolate  and  tapering  to  a point ; the  flowering  ones  smaller, 
2-cleft  at  the  top,  each  lobe  tapering  into  a point,  with  a long,  twisted,  and 
bent  awn  on  the  hack  of  the  glume.  The  terminal  glume  of  the  spikelet 
often  small  and  empty  or  rudimentary.  Axis  of  the  spikelet  hairy  under 
the  flowering  glumes. 

A considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  and  colder  regions 
of  both  hemispheres,  or  in  the  higher  mountains  within  the  tropics. 


Annual.  Spikelets  hanging,  8 to  10  lines  long 1.  Wild  O, 

Perennial.  Spikelets  erect  or  spreading. 

Spikelets  about  6 lines  long 2.  Ferennial  O. 

Spikelets  about  3 lines  long 3.  Yellow  O. 


1.  'Wild  Oat.  Avena  fatua,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2221.) 

An  erect,  glabrous  annual,  2 to  3 feet  high,  with  a loose  panicle  of  large 
spikelets,  hanging  from  filiform  pedicels  of  unequal  length,  arranged  in  alter- 
nate bunches  along  the  main  axis.  Outer  glumes  near  | inch  long,  pale- 
green  or  purplish,  tapering  to  a thin,  scarious  point.  Flowering  glumes  2 
or  3,  scarcely  so  long,  of  a firm  texture  at  the  base,  and  covered  outside  with 
long,  brown  hairs,  thin  and  cleft  at  the  top,  each  lobe  tapering  into  a short 
point.  Awn  full  twice  as  long  as  the  spikelet,  twisted  at  the  base,  abruptly 
bent  about  the  middle. 

A common  weed  of  cultivation  in  all  corn  countries,  and  generally  con- 
fined to  cornfields,  so  that  its  origin  is  as  yet  doubtful,  but  probably  a na- 
tive of  the  east  Mediterranean  region.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  with  the 
corn.  A variety  with  the  flowering  glumes  larger  and  more  like  the  outer 
ones,  hairy  only  below  the  middle,  and  terminating  in  2 almost  awn-like 
points,  has  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  A.  strigosa  (Eng.  Bot.  t, 
1266),  and  it  has  been  lately  shown  that  the  cultivated  Oat  is  but  a variety 
of  the  same  species,  readily  degenerating  into  the  wild  form. 

2.  Ferennial  Oat.  Avena  pratensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1204.) 

An  erect  perennial,  with  a tufted  or  shortly  creeping  rootstock,  1 to  1|^ 
feet  high  with  narrow  leaves  in  dry  pastures,  but  in  rich  mountain  meadows 
attaining  often  3 feet  high,  the  leaves  then  broader,  with  much  flattened 
sheaths.  Panicle  either  slightly  compound  or  reduced  to  a simple  raceme. 
Spikelets  erect,  usually  3-  or  4-flowercd,  glabrous  and  shining.  Glumes  all 
scarious  at  the  top  ; the  outermost  empty  one  about  6 lines  long,  tapering  to 
a point ; the  next  similar  but  rather  longer  ; the  flowering  ones  gradually 
smaller,  shortly  cleft  at  the  point,  with  an  awn  on  the  back  full  twice  their 
length. 
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In  meadows  and  pastures,  especially  in  hilly  districts,  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Widely  distributed  over  Bri- 
tain, but  not  very  common.  FI.  summer,  rather  early.  Luxuriant  moun- 
tain specimens,  with  more  or  less  flattened  sheaths  to  the  leaves,  have  been 
distinguished  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  A.  alpina  {A.  planiculmis, 
Eng.  Bot.  t.  2141),  or,  when  very  luxuriant,  as  A.  planiculmis  (Eng.  Bot. 
Suppl.  t.  2684).  A more  marked  variety,  not  uncommon  in  dry,  lime- 
stone districts,  is  generally  distinguished  as  the  downy  O.  {A.  puhescens, 
Eng.  Bot.  t.  1640).  It  has  the  leaf-sheaths  more  or  less  downy,  rather 
smaller  spikelets,  and  the  hairs  on  the  axis  of  the  spikelet  between  the  florets 
much  longer. 

3.  Yellow  Oat.  Avena  flavescens,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  952.  Trisetum,  Bab.  Man.) 

An  erect  perennial,  1 to  2 feet  high.  Panicle  oblong,  3 to  5 inches  long, 
with  slender,  somewhat  spreading  branches  and  pedicels.  Spikelets  erect, 
shining,  and  often  of  a yellowish  hue,  not  half  the  size  of  those  of  the 
perennial  O.  Grlumes  all  scarious,  the  2 outer  empty  ones  very  unequal. 
Flowering  glumes  usually  4 or  5,  cleft  into  2 points  ; the  awn  twisted 
and  bent  as  in  the  last  two  species,  but  short,  and  very  fine  and  hair-like. 

In  rather  dry  meadows  and  pastures,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  extending  northward  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Fre- 
quent in  England  and  Ireland,  much  less  so  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer.  Like 
the  perennial  O.,  it  varies  in  the  glabrous  or  hairy  leaf-sheaths,  and  in  the 
length  of  the  points  of  the  glumes. 


/ 

/ 

XIX.  FALSE-OAT.  ARRHENATHERUM. 

A single  species,  separated  from  Oat  as  having  the  lower  flower  of 
each  spikelet  male  only.  At  the  same  time,  a minute  rudimentary  pro- 
longation of  the  axis  above  the  upper  flower  shows  its  general  affinity 
with  the  PoceacecB,  not  with  the  Fanicacece,  to  which  it  might  be  technically 
referred. 

1.  Common  False-Oat.  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum,  Beauv. 

{Holcus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  813.) 

An  erect  Grrass  2 or  3 feet  in  height,  perennial  but  not  forming  large 
tufts.  Leaves  few  and  flaccid.  Panicle  narrow  and  loose,  6 or  8 inches 
long,  spreading  only  whilst  the  flowers  are  open.  Spikelets  3 to  4 lines  long, 
2-flowered,  the  2 outer  empty  glumes  thin  and  pointed,  the  second  nearly  as 
long  as  the  flowers,  the  outermost  rather  shorter.  The  lower  flowering 
glume  has  a flue  bent  awn  on  the  middle  of  the  back  about  twice  its  own 
length,  and  contains  stamens  only  ; the  upper  flower  is  perfect,  with  a mi- 
nute awn  near  the  top  of  the  glume  or  none  at  all. 

In  meadows,  hedges,  and  thickets,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 


XX.  HOIiCUS.  HOLCUS. 

Panicle  somewhat  open,  but  with  numerous  crowded  spikelets,  all  2- 
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flowered ; the  upper  flower  male  only,  its  glume  bearing  a short  awn ; the 
lowest  hermaphrodite,  its  glume  usually  awnless.  Outer  glumes  boat- 
shaped, compressed,  enclosing  the  flowers.  Axis  of  the  spikelet  without 
hairs. 

A genus  limited  by  most  botanists  to  the  two  European  species,  allied  on 
the  one  hand  to  Digrajphis^  from  which  it'difiers  in  the  presence  of  an  upper 
male  flower  and  the  want  of  the  rudimentary  scales  below  the  perfect  one  ; 
on  the  other  to  False- Oat,  but  with  a different  habit,  and  the  male  ffower 
above,  not  below,  the  perfect  one. 

Outer  glumes  about  2 lines  long,  rather  obtuse,  concealing  the  awn  . 1.  Common  M, 
Outer  glumes  near  3 lines  long,  very  pointed,  the  awn  projecting  be- 
yond them 3.  Soft  S., 

1.  Common  Holcus.  Holcus  lanatus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1169.) 

A perennial  G-rass,  with  a creeping  rootstock  and  ascending  stems,  1 to  2 
feet  high,  more  or  less  clothed,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  with  a very  short  down, 
which  gives  to  the  whole  plant  a pale,  soft  appearance.  Panicle  2 to  3 inches 
long,  of  a pale-whitish  colour  or  sometimes  reddish.  Outer  glumes  about 
2 lines  long,  obtuse,  but  often  bearing  a short  point  just  below  the  tip. 
Lowest  flowering  glume  awnless,  smooth  and  shining ; the  upper  one  thin- 
ner, its  awn  seldom  reaching  the  length  of  the  outer  glumes. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  probably 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  One  of  the  commonest  British 
Grasses.  FI.  all  summer. 

2.  Soft  Holcus.  Holcus  mollis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1170.) 

Very  near  the  common  H.,  and  by  some  considered  as  a mere  vaidety.  It 
is  not  generally  so  downy,  although  the  hairs  on  the  joints  are  rather  more 
conspicuous,  the  spikelets  are  larger,  the  outer  glumes  taper  to  a flne  point, 
and  the  awn  of  the  upper  flowering  glume  usually  projects  beyond  the 
outer  ones. 

In  similar  situations  with  the  common  H.,  and  with  nearly  the  same  geo- 
graphical area,  but  much  less  common.  Generally  distributed  over  Britain, 
but  certainly  not  abundant,  and  in  some  parts  very  rare.  FI.  summer. 


XXI.  CVNODON.  CYNODON. 

Spikelets  1-flowered,  awnless,  sessile  along  one  side  of  the  simple,  spike- 
like branches  of  the  panicle,  which  aU  proceed  from  nearly  the  same  point, 
so  as  to  appear  digitate.  At  the  base  of  the  palea  is  a small  bristle  or 
prolongation  of  the  axis,  sometimes  bearing  a very  minute  rudimentary 
glume. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  perhaps  all  varieties  of  a single  one,  readily 
known  by  the  digitate  spikes  from  all  British  Grasses  except  the  fingered 
and  the  glabrous  Panicums,  and  from  them  by  the  spikelets  arranged  singly, 
not  in  pairs,  along  the  spikes. 

1.  Creeping  Cynodon.  Cynodon  Dactylon,  Pers. 

{Panicum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  850.) 

A low,  prostrate  Grass,  often  creeping  and  rooting  to  a great  extent  j the 
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flowering  stems  shortly  ascending,  with  short  leaves  of  a glaucous  green. 
Panicle  of  3 to  5 slender  spikes,  each  1 to  inches  long.  Spikelets  less 
than  a line  long  ; the  outer  glumes  nearly  equal,  open,  narrow,  and  pointed. 
Flowering  glume  rather  longer  and  much  broader,  becoming  hardened  when 
in  fruit,  smooth  on  the  sides,  rather  rough  on  the  keel  and  edges. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  very  common  in 
soiithern  Europe  and  in  all  hot  countries,  extending  more  sparingly  into 
northern  France  and  central  Germany.  In  Britain,  only  in  a few  stations 
on  the  south-western  coasts  of  England.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 


XXII.  SPARTINA.  SPARTINA. 

Spikelets  1 -flowered,  much  flattened,  and  awnless,  sessile  along  one  side  of 
the  simple  branches  of  a long,  spike-like  panicle.  Glumes  long  and  narrow, 
strongly  keeled,  the  palea  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  flowering  glume. 

A small  genus,  chiefly  American,  and  almost  confined  to  seacoasts. 

1.  Cord  Spartina.  Spartina  stricta,  Sm. 

{Dactylis.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  380.  Cordgrass.*) 

A stiff,  erect  Grass,  with  a creeping  rootstock,  and  rather  short,  erect 
leaves,  flat,  excepting  at  the  top,  when  fresh,  the  edges  always  rolled  inwards 
when  dry.  Panicle  3 or  4 inches  long,  consisting  of  from  2 to  4 erect, 
spike-like  branches  ; spikelets  arranged  alternately  in  two  rows  along  tliese 
branches,  sessile  in  a groove  on  the  axis,  all  erect  but  turning  to  one  side, 
each  spikelet  6 to  8 lines  long.  Glumes  thin  but  stiff,  pointed  or  rather 
obtuse;  the  outermost  one  3 or  4 lines  long  ; the  second  or  inner  empty  one 
about  half  an  inch,  and  often  hairy ; the  flowering  glume  similar  but  scarcely 
so  long ; the  palea  again  rather  longer.  The  smell  of  the  whole  plant  is 
strong  and  disagreeable. 

In  muddy  salt-marshes,  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ; common  in 
North  America,  less  so  in  western  Europe,  and  very  local  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean as  well  as  the  North  Sea.  In  Britain,  only  on  the  southern  and  east- 
ern coasts  of  England.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  A luxuriant  variety,  with 
long  leaves,  long  slender  spikes,  and  nearly  glabrous  glumes,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a species  under  the  names  of  S.  glahra  or  8.  alternifiora  (Eng. 
Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2812),  but  in  North  America,  where  it  is  frequent,  it  passes 
gradually  into  the  more  common  form.  In  Britain,  this  variety  has  been 
found  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire  near  Southampton. 


XXIII.  liEPTURUS.  LEPTURUS. 

Spikelets  1-flowered  (or,  in  some  exotic  species,  2-flowered)  awnless,  in- 
serted singly  in  notches  on  alternate  sides  of  a simple  slender  spike,  the  axis 
jointed  at  each  notch.  Outer  glumes  2,  hard  and  ribbed ; flowering  glumes 
very  thin.  Stamens  3 and  styles  2,  as  in  most  genera  of  Grasses. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  chiefly  seacoast  plants,  widely  dispersed  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  globe. 

* The  name  of  would,  however,  be  more  appropriately  restricted  to  the  south 

European  Lygeum  Spartum. 
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1.  Curved  Lepturus.  Lepturus  incurvatus,  Trin. 

{Rotthoellia,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  760.) 

An  annual,  decumbent  and  much  branched  at  the  base;  the  flowering 
stems  curved  upwards  or  erect,  a few  inches,  or,  when  very  luxuriant, 
nearly  a foot  high,  with  short  fine  leaves,  the  uppermost  one  close  under  the 
flowers.  Spike  2 to  4 inches  long,  usually  curved;  the  spikelets  imbedded 
as  it  were  in  the  axis,  which  breaks  off  readily  at  every  notch.  Outer  glumes 
about  2 lines  long,  stiff  and  pointed,  with  strong  green  ribs;  the  flowering 
glume  and  palea  rather  shorter,  of  a very  dehcate  transparent  texture. 

In  salt-marshes  and  maritime  sands  and  pastures,  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Europe;  abundant  all  round  the  Mediterranean,  extending  eastward  to 
the  Caspian  and  northward  to  the  English  Channel.  In  Britain,  it  occurs 
on  the  shores  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  but  is  not  gene- 
rally common.  FI  summer. 


XXIV.  NARD.  NABDUS. 

A single  species,  differing  from  all  other  genera  of  British  Grasses  in  the 
very  simple  structure  of  its  spikelets. 

'/  - ■ 1.  Common  Nard.  Nardus  stricta,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  290.  Matgrass.) 

A densely  tufted,  erect,  wiry  perennial,  6 inches  to  near  a foot  high. 
Leaves  fine,  but  very  stifi*  and  bristle-like.  Spikelets  1 -flowered,  sessile, 
alternately  arranged  in  2 rows  on  one  side  of  an  erect,  slender,  simple  spike, 
often  assuming  a purplish  hue.  Each  spikelet  has  a single  narrow  glume, 
3 or  4 lines  long,  ending  in  a fine  point,  and  enclosing  a palea,  3 stamens,  and 
a simple  style. 

On  moors,  heaths,  and  hilly  pastures,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus.  Common  in  Britain.  FL  summer. 


XXV.  liYlVERGRASS.  ELYMUS. 

Spikelets  2-  to  4-flowered,  awnless,  sessile  in  pairs  (or,  in  exotic  species, 
3 or  4 together)  in  the  notches  of  a simple  spike. 

A small  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  and  cooler  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  differing  from  Barley  in  that  all  the  spikelets  contain  more  than 
one  flower. 


1.  Sand  liymegrass.  Rlymus  arenarius,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1672.  Lymegrass?) 

A stiff,  glaucoxis  perennial,  2 to  4 feet  high,  with  a long  creeping  root- 
stock.  Leaves  stiff,  rolled  inwards  on  the  edges,  ending  in  a hard  point. 
Spike  sometimes  rather  dense,  3 or  4 inches  long,  sometimes  lengthening  to 
8 or  9 inches;  with  the  spikelets  in  rather  distant  pairs,  each  containing  3 or 
4 flowers.  Gilumes  lanceolate,  stiff,  downy  or  rarely  glabrous;  the  outer 
ones  8 or  9 lines  long,  and  very  pointed;  the  flowering  ones  gradually  shorter, 
broader,  and  less  pointed. 
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In  maritime  sands,  common  in  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  more  local  on  the  Mediterranean  and  in  hotter  cUmates, 
and  occurring  occasionally  in  inland  central  Europe.  Extends  all  round 
the  British  Isles,  but  more  frequent  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  FI. 
summer.  A singular  variety,  with  the  spike  much  elongated,  the  spikelets 
distant,  and  the  glumes  often  enlarged,  in  which  also  the  wliole  spike  is 
abruptly  bent  down,  has  been  distinguished  as  a species,  under  the  name  of 
\h.Q  pendulous  JE.  {F.  geniculatus.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1586).  It  is  occasionally  met 
with  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
gathered  formerly  on  the  Thames  below  Grravesend. 


XXVI.  BARLEY.  HORDEUM. 

Spikelets  3 together,  sessile  on  alternate  notches  of  a simple  spike,  1 or  2 
of  them  consisting  eacli  of  2 glumes,  either  empty  or  with  male  or  rudimentary 
flowers,  the  2 or  1 others  containing  eachl  perfect  flower;  the  empty  glumes 
of  the  3 spikelets  often  reduced  to  mere  awns,  and  forming  a kind  of  invo- 
lucre round  the  flowering  glume. 

A genus  of  few  species,  dispersed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  chiefly  in  maritime  districts,  and  rare  in  the  tropics.  The 
origin  of  the  2 or  3 cultivated  species  has  not  been  as  yet  satisfactorily  made 
out. 

Flowers  of  the  3 lateral  spikelets  perfect ; of  the  central  one  male,  or 

rudimentary,  or  none  1,  Wood  JB. 

Flowers  of  the  central  spikelet  perfect ; of  the  lateral  ones  male,  or 
rudimentary,  or  none. 

Outer  glumes  of  aU  the  spikelets  awn-hke  from  the  base  ....  2.  Meadow  B. 

Outer  glumes  of  the  central  spikelet  lanceolate,  and  cihate  at  the 

base  ; of  the  others  awn-like  from  the  base 3.  Wall  B. 

Outer  glumes  of  ail  the  spikelets  slightly  dilated  at  the  base,  not 

cihate,.  and  one  of  each  lateral  spikelet  broader  than  the  rest  . 4.  Sea  B. 

1.  ■\Vood  Barley.  Hordeum  sylvaticum,  Huds. 

{Flymus  europceus,  Eng.  Bot,  t.  1317.) 

An  erect  perennial,  about  2 feet  high,  with  flat  leaves,  usually  hairy  on 
the  sheaths.  Spike  cylindrical,  not  very  dense,  about  3 inches  long.  The 
central  spikelet  of  each  notch  is  reduced  to  2 narrow-linear  glumes,  either 
quite  empty  or  rarely  containing  a rudimentary  or  male  flower;  the  2 lateral 
spikelets  have  each  1 perfect  flower,  and  sometimes  a second,  either  rudi- 
mentary or  male ; the  outer  glumes  like  those  of  the  central  spikelet,  but 
rather  broader  and  longer,  and  placed  side  by  side;  the  flowering  glume 
shorter,  but  terminating  in  a long  awn. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending  east- 
ward to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  to  southern  Scandinavia.  In  Britain, 
not  rare  in  some  of  the  midland  and  northern  counties  of  England,  but  not 
found  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  FI.  summer , 

2.  Meadow  Barley.  Hordeum  pratense,  Huds.  ‘ 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  409.) 

An  erect  or  decumbent  annual  or  perennial,  often  2 feet  high,  and  tufted 
or  bulbous  at  the  base,  Leaves  glabrous  and  rather  narrow.  Spike  II  to 
2 inches  long,  close  and  cylindrical.  To  each  notch  are  3 pairs  of  awn-like, 
rough  glumes;  within  the  central  pair  is  a flowering  glume,  lanceolate,  but 
completely  rolled  rouud  the  flower,  and  tapering  into  an  awn  as  long  as 
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itself ; within  each  of  the  2 lateral  pairs  is  usually  an  inner  glume  smaller 
than  the  central  one,  either  empty  or  enclosing  a male  or  rudimentary 
flower. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  ex- 
tending eastward  all  across  Russian  Asia  and  northward  to  southern  Scan- 
dinavia. Frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  scarcely  extending  into 
Scotland.  FI.  early  summer. 


3.  Harley.  Slordeum  murinum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Lot.  t.  1971.) 

A rather  coarse,  tufted  Grass,  the  stems  decumbent  at  the  base,  1 to  2 
feet  long.  Leaves  often  hairy.  Spike  dense  and  cylindrical,  3 or  4 inches 
long,  thickly  beset  with  the  long  rough  awns.  Outer  glumes  of  the  3 spike- 
lets  all  awn-like,  but  those  of  the  central  spikelet  somewhat  broader  at  the 
base  and  ciliate.  Inner  glume  of  each  spikelet  lanceolate  and  rolled  inwards 
at  the  base,  ending  in  a long  awn ; that  of  the  central  spikelet  enclosing  a 
perfect  flower ; those  of  the  lateral  ones  empty  or  with  a very  imperfect  male 
flower. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  extending  northwards  to  southern  Scandinavia,  and  now 
naturalized  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Frequent  in  the  greater  part  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  rare  or  local  in  Scotland.  FI.  all  summer. 


4,  Sea  Barley.  Hordeum  maritimum^  With. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1205.) 

Tery  near  the  Wall  F.,  but  smaller  and  somewhat  glaucous,  the  spikes 
smaller,  with  shorter  awns,  and  the  3 pairs  of  outer  glumes  are  all  lanceolate 
at  the  base  but  not  cihate,  and  one  of  each  of  the  lateral  pairs  is  a little 
broader  than  the  others. 

On  the  seacoasts  of  western  Europe,  and  aU  round  the  Mediterranean, 
extending  northward  to  Denmark,  but  not  into  the  Baltic.  Abundant  on 
several  of  the  English  and  Irish  coasts,  but  a very  doubtful  inhabitant  of 
Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


XXVII.  TRITICUM.  TBITICUM. 

Spikelets  several-flowered,  closely  sessile,  and  single  in  each  notch  of  a 
simple  spike,  the  side  of  the  spikelet  or  edge  of  the  glumes  being  next  the 
axis  of  the  spike.  Outer  empty  glumes  2,  similar  to  the  flowering  ones. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  cultivated  Wheats.,  all  annuals,  of  uncertain 
origin,  by  some  said  to  be  indigenous  in  some  little-known  regions  of  western 
Asia,  by  others  believed  to  be  altered  forms  of  the  common  south  European 
and  west  Asiatic  Grasses  known  under  the  generic  name  of  JEgilops.  The 
British  wild  species  are  all  perennials,  and  form  part  of  a diflerent  section, 
distinguished  by  some  as  a separate  genus,  under  the  name  of  Agropyron., 
which  should  be  adopted  if  it  be  definitively  ascertained  that  the  annual 
Wheats  are  identical  with  F^gilops. 


Eootstock  creeping 1.  Couch  T. 

No  creeping  rootstock 2.  Fibrous  T. 


1.  Couch  Triticum.  Triticum  repens,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  909.  Couchgrass.) 

A perennial,  with  an  extensively  creeping  rootstock,  and  stilT,  ascending 
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or  erect  stems,  1 to  2 or  even  3 feet  high;  the  whole  plant  varying  from  a 
bright  green  to  a pale  glaucous  colour.  Spikelets  8 to  10  or  more,  at  regular 
distances  on  alternate  sides  of  a spike  varying  from  2 or  3 inches  to  twice 
tliat  length,  each  one  containing  5 or  6 flowers.  Grlumes  all  alike  in  shape, 
narrow  and  stiff,  marked  with  5 or  more  nerves,  and  usually  pointed  or  ter- 
minating in  an  awn,  sometimes  exceedingly  short,  sometimes  as  long  as  the 
glume  itself ; the  outer  empty  glumes  about  4 lines  long  ; the  flowering  ones 
gradually  shorter,  with  less  prominent  nerves  ; the  terminal  one  usually  small 
and  empty  or  quite  rudimentary. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  and  South  America. 
Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer.  The  Rush  T.  {T.  junceum,  Eng.  Bot.  t. 
814,  and  T.  laxum^  Brit.  El.)  appears  to  be  merely  a maritime  variety  of  the 
same  species,  much  stiffer  and  more  glaucous,  with  the  leaves  almost  pun- 
gent, and  the  glumes  often  obtuse.  It  is  frequent  on  seacoasts  throughout 
the  range  of  the  common  couch  T.,  and  has  been  often  observed  to  pass 
gradually  into  it. 

2.  Fibrous  Triticum.  Triticum  caninum,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1372.) 

In  the  structure  of  the  spikelets  and  their  arrangement,  this  species  closely 
resembles  the  couch  71,  but  the  stems  are  tufted,  without  any  creeping  root- 
stock,  more  leafy,  and  not  so  glaucous.  Grlumes  rather  thinner,  with  5 very 
prominent  ribs,  and  terminating  in  a rather  long  awn ; the  outer  empty 
ones  usually  smaller  than  the  flowering  ones,  with  shorter  awns,  and  often 
only  3 ribs. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America.  Generally  distri- 
buted over  Britain,  but  not  very  common.  FI.  summer. 


XXVIII.  LOLIUM.  LOLIUM. 

Spikelets  several-flowered,  closely  sessile,  and  single  in  each  notch  of  the 
simple  spike,  the  edge  of  the  spikelet  (or  the  backs  of  the  glumes  of  one  row) 
next  the  axis  of  the  spike.  One  or  rarely  2 outer  glumes  empty,  differing 
but  little  from  the  flowering  ones. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere ; some  of  them  found  also,  either  indigenous  or  perhaps 
introduced,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  even  within  the  tropics. 

Outer  glume  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  spikelet.  Some  of  the  glumes 

with  awns  as  long  as  themselves 2.  Darnel  L. 

Outer  glume  shorter  than  the  spikelet.  Awns  short  or  none  ....  1.  Ryegrass  L. 

1.  Ryegrass  Lolium.  liolium  perenne,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  315,  L.  linicola,  Suppl.  t.  2955,  and  L.  muUiJiorum^  Brit.  El.) 

An  erect  or  slightly  decumbent  Grass,  either  annual  or  often  lasting  for 
several  years,  1 to  2 feet  high,  leafy  only  in  the  lower  part.  Spike  6 inches 
to  a foot  long,  the  spikelets  at  a considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
Outer  glume  of  the  lateral  spikelets  empty,  stiff*,  and  strongly  nerved,  usually 
much  larger  than  the  others,  yet  seldom  attaining  6 lines  and  never  so  long 
as  the  whole  spikelet.  Flowering  glumes  8 to  16  or  even  more,  obtuse  or 
pointed,  or  sometimes  ending  in  a short  awn.  In  the  terminal  spikelet  tlie 
second  glume  is  usually  empty,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  lateral  spikelets. 
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In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  naturalized  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  the  whole  season.  It  varies  much  in 
duration,  and  in  the  precise  siiape  and  proportion  of  the  glumes,  as  well  as 
in  the  presence  or  absence  of  awns.  The  Italian  Ryegrass  (A.  italicum, 
Braun),  now  much  imported  from  the  Continent,  is  a variety  raised  by 
cultivation,  most  probably  from  seeds  originally  exported  from  England. 
A remarkable  variety,  or  rather,  luxuriant  state,  with  a branched  spike, 
occurs  occasionally  in  rich  meadows. 

2.  Darnel  Ijolium.  Liolium  temulentum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1124,  and  A.-  arvense,  t.  1125.) 

Closely  allied  to  the  Ryegrass  A.,  but  the  root  is  always  annual,  the 
outer  bract  of  the  spikelets  usually  as  long  as  the  spikelet  itself,  the  flower- 
ing glumes  shorter  and  broader  than  in  the  Ryegrass  A.,  and  some  of  them 
at  least  have  an  awn  longer  than  themselves. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  central 
Asia,  extending  more  or  less  into  northern  Europe  as  a weed  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  as  such  generally  dispersed  over  Britain,  although  not  common. 
FI.  summer. 


XXIX.  FAIiSS-BROME.  BBACHYPODIUM. 

Spikelets  many-flowered,  long,  in  a single  spike,  as  in  Triticum,  but 
not  so  much  flattened  as  in  the  perennial  species  of  that  genus,  and  not 
quite  so  closely  sessile,  the  axis  of  the  spike  not  being  indented  to  receive 
them,  yet  not  so  distinctly  stalked  as  in  Fescue. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  chiefly  from  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
old  world,  and  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between  Triticum,  Fescue,  and 
Brome,  with  one  or  other  of  which  genera  they  have  often  been  united. 

Awns  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  flowering  glumes.  Spikelets  usually 

drooping 1.  Slender  F. 

Awns  shorter  than  the  flowering  glumes.  Spikelets  erect  or  nearly  so  . 2.  Heath  F. 

1.  Slender  False-Brome.  Brachypodium  sylvaticum,  Beauv.  \ 
{Bromus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  729.) 

A rather  slender,  erect  Grass,  2 to  3 feet  high,  with  a perennial  tuft,  and 
slightly  creeping  rootstock.  Leaves  flat,  and  rather  long.  Spikelets  usu- 
ally 6 or  7,  in  a loose  spike,  more  or  less  drooping,  or  rarely  erect,  each  one 
attaining  an  inch  or  even  more  in  length,  nearly  cylindrical  when  young, 
but  flattened  when  in  fruit,  containing  from  8 to  twice  that  number  of 
flowers.  Outer  glumes  pointed,  flowering  ones  ending  in  an  awn,  usually 
as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  glume  itself.  Palea  fringed  with  a few  hairs 
on  the  edges. 

In  woods,  hedges,  and  thickets,  throughout  Europe,  and  central  and  Rus- 
sian Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  England  and  Ireland, 
more  scarce  in  the  Scotch  Highlands.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Heath  False-Brome.  Brachypodium  pinnatum,  Beauv. 
{Bromus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  730.) 

Perhaps  a mere  variety  of  the  slender  F.,  growing  in  more  open  situa- 
tions. The  rootstock  is  more  creeping,  the  spikelets  more  erect,  the  flowering 
glumes  rather  smaller,  and  more  open,  and  the  awn  is  very  much  shorter, 
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In  pastures  and  stony  wastes,  with  nearly  the  same  geographical  range 
as  the  slender  F.^  but  not  extending  so  far  north,  and  more  common  m 
southern  and  eastern  Europe.  In  Britain,  scattered  over  the  eastern  and 
central  counties  of  England,  but  unknown  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  FI. 
summer. 


XXX.  BROIVEE.  BROMUS. 

Spikelets  several-flowered,  rather  large,  erect  or  drooping,  in  a branched, 
loose,  or  compact  panicle.  Outer  glumes  unequal,  usually  keeled  and  awn- 
less. Flowering  glumes  longer,  rounded  on  the  back,  scarious'at  the  edges, 
with  an  awn  inserted  just  below  the  notched  or  cleft  summit.  Palea  ciliate 
on  the  nerves.  Ovary  usually  hairy,  the  style  inserted  on  one  side  of  the 
summit. 

A considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  chiefly 
in  the  old  world,  with  a few  American  or  southern  species.  It  is  also  a 
natural  one  if  made  to  include  the  tall  £.,  referred  by  some  to  Fescue  on 
account  of  the  glabrous  ovary  and  more  central  style. 

Flowering  glumes  oblong,  turgid.  Outer  ones  distinctly  nerved  ...  6.  Field  B. 
Flowering  glumes  narrow-lanceolate.  Outer  ones  obscurely  nerved. 

Flowering  glumes  about  3 lines  long.  Ovary  glabrous 7.  Tall  B. 

Flowering  glumes  5 lines  long  or  more.  Ovary  hairy. 

Awns  shorter  or  not  longer  than  the  glumes.  Leaf-sheaths  with 
long  hairs. 

Panicle. loose  and  drooping 2.  Hairy  B. 

Panicle  compact  and  erect 1.  Upright  B. 

Awns  longer  than  the  glumes.  Leaves  softly  downy  or  glabrous. 

Panicle  loose  and  drooping 3.  Barren  B. 

Panicle  compact  and  erect. 

Spikelets,  together  with  the  awns,  more  than  3 inches  long  . . 4.  Great  B. 

Spikelets  with  the  awns  not  2 inches  long 5.  Compact  B. 


1.  XJprig^ht  Brome.  Bromus  erectus^  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  471.) 

An  erect  perennial,  2 feet  high  or  more,  with  a slightly  creeping  root- 
stock. Leaves  narrower  than  in  most  Frames.,  especially  the  radical  ones, 
with  a few  long  hairs  on  their  sheaths.  Panicle  about  3 to  5 inches  long, 
much  more  compact  than  in  the  barren  B.,  the  branches  erect  or  nearly 
so.  Spikelets  not  numerous,  i to  inches  long,  containing  6 to  10  or 
even  more  flowers.  Flowering  glumes  lanceolate,  with  closely  appressed 
hairs  on  the  back,  the  lateral  nerves  scarcely  prominent,  the  awn  straight, 
and  scarcely  half  its  length. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  extending  northward  into  southern  Scandinavia.  In  Britain, 
chiefly  in  southern  and  eastern  England,  very  local  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  FI.  summer.  y - - 

2.  Hairy  Brome.  Bromus  asper,  Linn,  ^ > 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1172.)  ^^4.. 

An  annual,  or  sometimes  perennial,  3 to  5 or  even  6 feet  high.  Leaves 
ong  and  flat  with  long,  spreading  or  reflexed  hairs  on  their  sheaths. 
Panicle  loose,  with  long,  drooping  branches,  bearing  a few  loose  spikelets, 
each  above  an  inch  long,  containing  6 to  10  or  more  flowers.  Flowering 
glumes  nearly  cylindrical,  slightly  hairy  or  glabrous,  with  a straight,  fine 
awn,  shorter  than  the  glume  itself. 
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In  hedges  and  thickets,  and  on  the  edges  of  woods,  in  temperate  and 
southern  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  to 
southern  Scandinavia.  Frequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

3.  Barren  Brome.  Bromus  sterilis^  Linn.  \ 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1030.) 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  1 to  2 feet  high  or  rather  more  ; the  leaves 
softly  downy,  but  less  so  than  in  the  field  B.  Panicle  6 inches  long  or 
more,  with  numerous  more  or  less  drooping  branches,  many  of  them  as 
long  as  the  spikelets  or  longer.  Spikelets  linear-lanceolate,  with  6 to  8 or 
more  flowers,  attaining  more  than  2 inches  in  length,  including  their  awns. 
Flowering  glumes  rough  on  the  back,  distinctly  7-nerved,  with  a straight 
awn  much  longer  than  the  glume  itself. 

In  waste  places,  on  waysides,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland.  FI.  summer commencing  early. 

4.  Great  Brome.  Bromus  maximus,  Desf. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2820.) 

Yery  near  the  barren  B.,  but  the  panicle  is  more  erect  and  compact,  only 
a few  of  the  branches  attaining  the  length  of  the  spikelets,  without  their 
awns,  and  the  flowering  glumes  are  larger  and  broader,  with  very  long  awns, 
the  whole  spikelet,  including  the  awns,  being  often  3i  inches  long. 

A native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  which  appears  to  have  estabhshed 
itself  in  Jersey.  FI.  early  summer. 

5.  Compact  Brome.  Bromus  madritensis,  Linn.  N 

{B.  diandrus^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1006.) 

A much  smaller  plant  than  the  barren  S.,  seldom  above  a foot  high,  less 
downy,  and  with  narrower  leaves.  Panicle  erect  or  nearly  so,  very  com- 
pact, and  often  of  a purplish  tint,  the  branches  much  shorter  than  the 
spikelets.  Awns  as  in  the  two  last,  longer  than  the  flowering  glumes  ; but 
the  whole  spikelet,  including  the  awns,  is  seldom  2 inches  long.  The  flowers 
have,  like  other  Bromes,  sometimes  only  2 stamens. 

On  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  throughout  southern  Europe,  extending 
up  the  west  coasts  to  the  Enghsh  Channel.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  south- 
ern counties  of  England.  FI.  early  summer. 

6.  Field  Brome.  Bromus  arvensis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  920  and  1. 1984,  B.  pratensis,  B.  commutatus,  and  B.  patulus^ 
Brit.  El.  Serrafalcus  (4  species),  Bab.  Man.) 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  varying  much  in  size,  from  1 to  2 or  3 feet 
high,  more  or  less  softly  downy,  or  sometimes  quite  glabrous.  Panicle 
sometimes  small,  slender,  elongated  or  compact,  and  nearly  erect,  but  more 
frequently  more  or  less  drooping,  yet  never  so  large  nor  so  loose  as  in  the 
hairy  B.  and  the  barren  B. ; and  amidst  all  its  variations,  the  species  is 
always  distinguished  from  the  4 preceding  ones  by  its  short,  oblong  or 
ovoid,  turgid  flowering  glumes,  3 to  4 lines  long,  and  more  closely  packed, 
giving  a broader  and  fuller  shape  to  the  spikelet.  Awn  slender,  usually 
about  the  length  of  the  glumes,  straight,  o^  spreading  wlien  dry,  but  not  in 
so  marked  a manner  as  in  the  south  European  B.  squarrosns,  said  to  have 
appeared  occasionally  in  our  cornfields. 
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In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  meadows,  and  pastures,  throughout 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Bri- 
tain. FI.  the  lohole  season,  especially  spring  and  early  summer.  Many 
of  the  forms  assumed  by  this  ubiquitous  .species,  difficult  as  they  are  to 
distinguish,  and  passing  gradually  one  into  another,  have  been  universally 
recognized  as  species,  although  with  characters  very  differently  marked  out 
by  different  authors.  The  most  prominent  among  the  British  ones  are  : — 

a.  Rye-liJce  field  JB.  {B.  secalinus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1171.)  A tall,  cornfield 
variety,  with  a loose,  more  or  less  drooping  panicle,  the  fiowers  not  so 
closely  imbidcated,  becoming  quite  distinct  and  spreading  when  in  fruit, 
most  of  these  differences  arising  from  being  cultivated  with  the  corn. 

b.  Soft  field  B.  (B.  mollis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1078.)  One  of  the  commonest 
forms,  in  open,  waste  places,  with  a more  erect  panicle,  either  short  and 
compact,  or  long  and  slender,  and  the  whole  plant  softly  downy. 

c.  Smooth  field  B.  {B.  racemosus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1079.)  Like  the  last 
variety,  but  much  more  glabrous. 

d.  Many -flowered  field  B.  {B.  multifiorus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1884),  includes 
either  of  the  preceding  varieties,  when  the  fiowers  are  more  numerous  than 
usual  in  the  spikelet. 

7.  Tall  Brome.  Bromus  ^i^anteus,  Linn, 

(Festuca,  Eng.  Bot.  t,  1820,  and  F.  trifiora,  t.  1918.) 

An  erect,  glabrous  perennial,  3 or  4 feet  high,  with  a long,  loose,  more  or 
less  drooping  panicle,  much  resembling  the  hairy  B.,  but  known  at  once 
by  the  smaller  spikelets  and  slender  awns.  The  spikelets,  without  the  awns, 
are  7 or  8 lines  long,  and  contain  from  3 to  6 flowers.  Outer  glumes  un- 
equal, the  lowest  1-nerved,  the  second  3-nerved.  Flowering  glumes  lan- 
ceolate, almost  nerveless,  about  3 hues  long ; the  fine  awn  full  twice  that 
length,  inserted  a httle  below  the  tip,  as  in  Brome.  Ovary  glabrous,  as  in 
Fescue. 

In  hedges  and  woods,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  not  generally  so  common  as  the 
hairy  B.,  and  still  less  so  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 


XXXI.  FBSCUE.  EESTUCA. 

Spikelets  several -flowered,  usually  numerous,  in  a compact  or  slightly 
spreading  panicle  (in  one  variety  reduced  to  a simple  spike).  Outer  glumes 
unequal,  keeled.  Flowering  glumes  lanceolate,  convex  on  the  back,  pointed 
or  tapering  into  an  awn,  scarcely  scarious  at  the  edges.  Ovary  glabrous, 
rarely  downy,  with  the  styles  terminal. 

A genus  widely  distributed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  and 
numerous  in  forms  if  not  in  species.  It  differs  from  Boa  only  in  the  longer, 
more  pointed,  or  awned  glumes  ; from  Brome  in  the  inflorescence,  in  the 
more  terminal  points  or  awns,  the  edges  of  the  glumes  less  scarious  and 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  extended  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  awn,  as 
well  as  in  the  glabrous  ovary  and  more  terminal  styles  of  most  of  the 
species. 

Awns  none,  or  not  above  a line  long.  ”• 

Leaves,  at  least  the  radical  ones,  subulate  and  almost  cylindrical. 

Stem  seldom  2 feet  bigh 1.  Sheep's  F. 
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Leaves  flat.  Stems  2 to  6 feet  high. 

Spikelets  3-  to  5-flowered.  Outer  glumes  linear.  Flowering 


glumes  narrow 3.  Reed  F. 

Spikelets  5-  to  lO-flowered.  Outer  glumes  lanceolate.  Flower- 
ing glumes  broadly  lanceolate 2.  Meadow  F. 

Awns  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  glumes. 

Panicle  loose  and  spreading.  Stem  3 to  4 feet Tall  Rrome. 

Panicle  one-sided,  narrow  and  compact  or  spike-Hke.  Stems  an- 
nual, under  a foot  high. 

Outer  glumes  narrow,  the  lowest  1 to  2 lines,  the  second  2 to  3 

lines  long 4.  Rat’s-tail  F. 

Lowest  glume  a minute  scale,  the  second  lanceolate,  4 to  6 lines 

long 5.  One-glumed  F . 


1.  Sheep’s  Fescue.  Festuca  ovma. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  585,  F.  duriuscula,  t.  470,  F.  ccesia,  t.  1917,  and  F.  ruhra, 

t.  2056.) 

A densely  tufted  or  more  rarely  shortly  creeping  perennial,  6 inches  to 
near  2 feet  high.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  very  narrow,  and  almost  cylindrical, 
the  few  stem  ones  more  rarely  flattened.  Panicle  rather  compact  and  shghtly 
one-sided,  from  1|^  to  4 inches  long.  Spikelets  smaller  than  in  the  meadow  F. ; 
the  glumes  narrower,  glabrous  or  downy,  very  faintly  nerved,  and  almost 
always  bearing  a fine  point  or  awn  about  a line  long. 

In  hilly  pastures,  most  abundant  in  dry,  open  situations,  more  rarely  in 
moist  places,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America  and  New  Zea- 
land. Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer^  In  mountain  pastures  it  is  very 
apt  to  become  vwiparous.,  the  glumes  becoming  elongated  and  leaf-like,  and 
this  state  has  been  considered  as  a species,  under  the  name  of  F.  vivipara 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1355).  Besides  which  the  following,  among  the  British  va- 
rieties, are  sometimes  ranked  as  species  : — 

a.  Common  sheep's  F.  Stems  not  a foot  high,  with  dense  tufts  of  subu- 
late leaves.  In  dry,  hilly  pastures. 

b.  Tall  sheep's  F.  {F.  duriuscula).  Taller  but  tufted,  the  radical  leaves 
subulate,  one  or  two  stem  ones  usually  flattened.  In  moister  and  more 
luxuriant  pastures. 

c.  Sand  F.  {F.  salulicola  or  sometimes  F.  ruhrd).  Bootstock  more  or  less 
creeping,  all  the  leaves  subulate.  In  light  sandy  or  loose  stony  places. 

2.  Meadow  Fescue.  Festuca  elatior,  Linn. 

A perennial,  varying  from  about  2 to  4 or  5 feet  in  height,  either  tufted 
or  with  a shortly  creeping  rootstock.  Leaves  flat,  but  varying  much  in 
breadth.  Panicle  sometimes  reduced  to  a simple  spike,  with  almost  sessile, 
distant  spikelets,  more  frequently  branched,  but  always  erect  and  narrow, 
from  5 or  6 inches  to  near  a foot  long.  Spikelets  6 lines  to  near  an  inch 
long,  containing  from  5 to  10  or  even  more  flowers.  Flowering  glumes, 
when  the  panicle  is  nearly  simple,  rather  broad,  scarious  at  the  edge, 
scarcely  pointed,  and  distinctly  5-ribbed  ; but  the  more  the  panicle  is 
branched  the  narrower  and  more  pointed  are  the  glumes,  with  less  distinct 
ribs,  and  sometimes  with  a distinct  but  exceedingly  short  awn. 

In  meiadows  and  moist  pastures,  on  banks  and  riversides,  throughout 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  exti’cme  north.  Common  in  Bri- 
tain. FI.  summer.^  rather  early.  The  three  most  marked  Britisli  forms, 
often  considered  as  species,  but  now  generally  admitted  to  be  mere  varieties, 
are  the  following  : — 

3 F 
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a.  Spiked  meadow  F.  {F.  loliacea,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1821).  Spikelets  almost 
sessile,  in  a simple  spike.  Grows  with  the  common  form,  always  passing 
gradually  into  it. 

b.  Common  meadow  F.  {F.  pratensis^  Eng.  Bot.  1. 1592).  Panicle  slightly 
branched  but  close.  In  meadows  and  pastures. 

c.  Tall  meadow  F.  {F.  elatior,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1593,  F.  arundinacea,  Bab. 
Man.).  A taller,  often  reed-like  plant,  with  broader  leaves,  the  panicle 
more  branched  and  spreading.  On  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  wet  places,  espe- 
cially near  the  sea. 

3.  Reed  Fescue.  Festuca  sylvatica,  Yill. 

{F.  calamaria^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1005,  and  F.  decidua,  t.  2266.) 

A tall,  reed-like  perennial,  with  rather  broad,  flat  leaves,  and  a rather 
compact  panicle,  4 to  6 inches  long.  Spikelets  numerous,  smaller  even  than 
in  t\ie  sheep'" s F.,  seldom  containing  more  than  4 or  5 flowers.  Outer  glumes 
much  narrower  than  in  the  two  preceding  species,  and  often  almost  subulate. 
Flowering  glumes  about  2 lines  long,  tapering  into  a fine  point,  but  not 
distinctly  awned. 

In  mountain  woods,  in  central  Europe,  from  central  France  and  northern 
Italy  to  southern  Scandinavia,  and  eastward  to  the  Russian  frontier.  In 
Britain,  thinly  scattered  over  a large  area,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, more  prevalent  in  northern  than  in  southern  England,  but  unknown 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

. • 0 

4.  RaPs-tail  Fescue.  Festuca  Myurus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1412  and  F.  hromoides,  t.  1411.  F.  sciuroides,  Bab.  Man.) 

A tufted  annual,  usually  about  a foot  high.  Leaves  narrow  and  convo- 
lute as  in  the  sheep's  F.  Panicle  slender  and  one-sided,  2 to  6 inches  long, 
contracted,  sometimes  spike-like  or  even  reduced  to  a simple  spike ; the 
branches  always  short  and  erect.  Spikelets  of  the  size  of  those  of  the 
sheep's  F.,  but  the  glumes  narrower,  the  outer  ones  very  unequal,  the  flower- 
,,ing  ones  ending  in  an  awn  at  least  as  long  as  themselves. 

J"  In  waste  places,  on  walls,  roadsides,  etc.,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
"'extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  into  southern  Scandi- 
navia. In  Britain,  rather  frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scot- 
land. FI.  early  summer.  There  are  two  marked  varieties  often  considered 
r , as  species,  the  true  F.  Myurus,  with  a panicle  of  about  3 inches,  the  flower- 
ing glumes  nearly  as  long  as  their  awn,  the  lowest  empty  glume  about  2 
lines  long,  the  second  at  least  3 lines,  and  both  very  pointed ; and  the 
.hromelike  F.  {F.  hromoides),  with  the  panicle  much  longer  and  more  slen- 
der, the  flowering  glumes  smaller,  thinner,  and  much  shorter  than  their 
awns,  the  outermost  empty  glume  not  1 line  long,  the  second  about  2 lines. 
In  some  localities,  however,  the  two  forms  run  much  one  into  the  other. 

5.  One-glumed  Fescue.  Festuca  uniglumis,  Soland. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1430.) 

A tufted  annual,  with  convolute  leaves  hke  the  last,  but  seldom  above 
6 inches  high,  and  the  leaf-sheaths  much  looser.  Panicle  one-sided  and 
spike-like,  2 inches  long  or  rather  more.  Spikelets  much  crowded,  on  short, 
erect  pedicels,  thickened  at  the  top.  Outermost  glume  reduced  to  a minute 
almost  microscopic  scale ; the  second  lanceolate,  4 to  6 lines  long,  scarious 
on  the  edges,  ending  in  an  awn-like  point.  Flowering  glumes  3 or  4,  rather 
shorter,  but  ending  in  an  awn  usually  longer  than  themselves. 
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On  sandy  seacoasts,  common  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  up 
the  shores  of  western  Europe  to  the  English  Channel.  In  Britain,  on  the 
coasts  of  Ireland,  and  western,  southern,  and  south-eastern  England.  FI. 
early  summer. 


XXXIL  COCK^S-POOT.  DACTYLIS. 

A single  species,  with  all  the  characters  of  Fescue,  except  that  the  spike- 
lets  are  densely  crowded  in  thick,  one-sided  clusters,  arranged  in  an  irregu- 
lar short  spike  or  shghtly  branched  panicle. 

1.  Clustered  Cock's-foot.  I>actylis  glomerata,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  335.) 

A coarse,  stiff  grass,  1 to  2 feet  high,  the  perennial  stock  forming  at 
length  dense  tufts.  Leaves  flaccid,  but  rough  on  the  edges.  Clusters  of 
spikelets  dense  and  ovoid,  sometimes  collected  into  a close  spike  of  about 
an  inch,  sometimes  in  a broken  spike  of  several  inches,  or  on  the  branches 
of  a short,  more  or  less  spreading  panicle.  Each  spikelet  much  flattened, 
ovate,  3-  to  5-flowered.  Glumes  lanceolate,  strongly  keeled,  ciliated  on  the 
back  and  pointed  at  the  top,  the  flowering  ones  more  so  than  the  outer  ones, 
the  point  often  lengthened  into  a short  awn. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  woods,  and  waste  ground,  throughout  Europe,  cen- 
tral and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
FI.  the  whole  season. 


XXXIII.  DOG'S-TAII..  CYXOSUEUS. 

Spikelets  in  sessile  clusters,  forming  a one-sided  spike  or  head  ; the  outer 
spikelet  of  each  cluster  consisting  of  several  glumes,  aU  empty ; the 
other  spikelets  containing  2 to  5 flowers  ; the  glumes  pointed  or  awned  as 
in  Fescue. 

As  now  limited,  the  genus  comprises  hut  one  Mediterranean  species  be- 
sides the  two  British  ones. 


Spike  semi-cylindrical.  Glumes  pointed 1.  Crested  T>. 

Spike  ovoid.  Glumes  awned 3.  JRough  D. 


1.  Crested  Dog’s-tail.  Cynosurus  cristatus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t,  316.) 

A slightly  tufted  perennial,  with  short,  narrow  leaves,  mostly  radical,  and 
a slender,  often  wiry,  erect  stem,  from  under  a foot  to  near  2 feet  high. 
Flowering  spike  semi-cylindrical,  oblong  or  nearly  linear,  1 to  3 inches  long  ; 
the  clusters  regular,  and  all  turned  to  one  side  ; the  outer  elegantly  pinnate 
empty  spikelets  being  the  most  conspicuous,  and  forming  a kind  of  involucre 
to  each  cluster,  within  which  are  1 or  2 fertile  spikelets,  each  with  3 to  5 
flowers.  The  glumes,  whether  empty  or  flowering,  all  terminate  in  a very 
short  point. 

In  rather  dry,  hilly  pastures,  and  downs,  throughout  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  except  tlie  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  swmner.  The 
dry  stalks,  rejected  by  sheep,  and  remaining  all  tlie  autumn,  are  called  Bents 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
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2.  Rou^h  Dog's-tail.  Cynosurus  echinatus,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Lot.  t.  1333.) 

An  annual,  much  less  stiff  than  the  last,  with  flaccid  leaves.  Spike  ovoid 
and  less  regular  ; the  glumes,  both  of  the  empty  and  of  the  flowering  spike- 
lets,  all  ending  in  an  awn  at  least  as  long  as  themselves. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  common  in  southern  Europe  and  eastward  to 
the  Caucasus,  extending  up  the  west  of  Europe  to  the  Channel  Islands.  In 
the  main  islands  of  Britain  it  only  appears  occasionally  on  the  coasts,  pro- 
bably when  introduced  with  ballast.  FI.  summer. 


XXXIV.  QUAKEGRASS.  BEIZA. 

Spikelets  several-flowered,  flat,  broad,  and  short,  hanging  (in  the  British 
species)  from  the  slender  branehes  of  a loose  panicle.  Glumes  broad,  con- 
cave, but  not  keeled,  obtuse,  scarious  on  the  edges,  closely  imbricated,  and 
spreading. 

A small  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  some  species  extending  also  as  weeds  into  the  tropics  and  the 
southern  hemisphere. 


Perennial.  Ligula  of  the  leaves  very  short 1.  Common  Q. 

Annual.  Ligula  of  the  upper  leaves  3 to  6 lines  long 2.  Lesser  Q. 


The  larger  Q.  {B.  maxima'),  a south  European  species,  with  the  spikelets 
above  half  an  inch  long,  has  been  frequently  cultivated  in  our  flower- 
gardens. 

1.  Common  Quakegrass.  Briza  media^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  340.) 

An  erect,  rather  stiff,  but  very  elegant  perennial,  from  near  a foot  to 
feet  high,  with  a tufted  or  shghtly  creeping  stock.  Leaves  flat  but  narrow 
and  few,  except  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  their  ligules  very  short.  Panicle 
2 to  4 inches  long,  very  loose  and  spreading.  Spikelets  hanging  from  the 
long,  slender  branches,  at  first  orbicular,  then  ovate,  2 to  3 lines  long,  varie- 
gated with  green  and  purple,  containing  about  6 to  8 flowers.  Glumes 
all  nearly  similar,  the  outer  pair  empty,  the  upper  ones  gradually  smaller. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except 
the  extreme  north.  Common  in  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  but  becoming 
scarce  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  FI.  early  summer. 

2.  Lesser  Quakegrass.  Briza  minor,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1316.) 

An  erect  annual,  from  2 or  3 inches  to  near  a foot  high,  with  shorter  and 
broader  leaves  than  the  common  Q.,  and  much  longer  ligules.  Panicle  like 
that  of  the  common  Q.,  but  more  branched  and  still  more  slender,  the  spike- 
lets more  numerous,  smaller  though  rather  broader  in  proportion,  seldom 
attaining  2 lines  in  length. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  in  southern  Europe,  and  eastward  to  the  Cau- 
casus, extending  up  the  west  coast  of  Europe  to  the  English  Channel.  In 
Britain,  confined  to  the  southern  counties  of  England.  FI.  summer,  rather 
early. 
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XXXY.  POA.  POA. 

Spikelets  several- flowered  (rarely  only  2-flowered),  awnless,  numerous,  in 
a spreading  or  compact  panicle.  Outer  glumes  rather  unequal,  usually 
keeled.  Flowering  glumes  obtuse  or  pointed,  but  not  awned,  scarious  at 
the  top,  either  keeled  from  the  base  or  at  the  top  only,  or  rounded  to  the 
top  without  any  prominent  keel. 

A large  genus,  widely  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  Although  in 
many  respects  a natural  one,  its  characters  and  limits  are  far  from  precise. 
It  difiers  from  Fescue  only  in  its  shorter  glumes,  without  awns  or  decided 
points,  and  some  species  have  been  placed  alternately  in  the  one  or  the  other 
genus.  The  first  seven  species  are  frequently  separated,  and  formed  into 
one,  two,  or  more  genera,  characterized  by  minute  diflerences  in  the  nerves 
of  the  glumes  or  in  the  shape  of  the  minute  floral  scales,  or  of  the  seed  ; and 
on  the  other  hand,  Catabrose,  Molinia^  Triodia,  CocTd s-foot,  and  Koeleria, 
although  universally  admitted,  are  distinguished  by  characters  of  very  httle 
more  value.  In  the  present  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  most  prac- 
tical principles  of  classification  in  Grasses,  the  limits  of  Foa,  as  retained  in 
the  British  Flora,  appear  to  be  the  most  natural. 

Tall,  aquatic  plants.  Spikelets  not  much  flattened.  Flowering 
glumes  rounded  on  the  hack,  with  prominent  veins,  but  not  dis- 
tinctly keeled. 

Panicle  large  and  spreading.  Spikelets  3 to  5 lines  long  ...  1.  Meed  P. 

Panicle  long  and  narrow.  Spikelets  erect,  6 hnes  to  an  inch  long  2.  Floating  P. 
Plants  not  aquatic. 

Panicle  one-s  ded  and  stiff.  Flowering  glumes  rounded  on  the 
back,  at  least  at  the  base. 

Panicle  rather  loose,  4 6 inches  long.  Glumes  almost  nerve- 

less, Stock  perennial. 

Stem  creeping  at  the  base.  Flowering  glume  about  If  fines 


long. 

Leaf-sheaths  much  flattened 9.  Flattened  P. 

Leaf-sheaths  not  flattened 3.  Sea  P. 

Stems  tufted.  Flowering  glumes  about  1 fine  long  ....  4.  Rejlexed  P. 

Panicle  compact,  seldom  3 inches  long.  Spikelets  crowded.  Root 
annual. 

Spikelets  about  3-  or  4-flowered.  Flowering  glumes  strongly 

nerved .5.  Procumhent  P, 

Spikelets  6-  or  more  flowered.  Flowering  glumes  faintly 

nerved 6.  Sard  P. 

Panicle  reduced  to  a single  spike,  with  the  lower  spikelets  occa- 
sionally clustered.  Root  annual 7.  Darnel  P, 

Panicle  scarcely  one-sided,  the  branches  and  pedicels  slender. 

Flowering  glumes  aU  keeled,  with  minute  silky  hairs  on  the 
keel  or  sides. 

Root  annual.  No  hairs  on  the  axis  of  the  spikelet 8.  Annual  P. 

Stock  perennial.  Minute  wooUy  hairs  on  the  axis  under  the 
flowering  glumes. 

Panicle  ovate  or  oblong,  more  or  less  crowded. 

Stem  creeping  at  the  base.  Leaf-stalks  much  flattened  . 9.  Flattened  P. 
Stock  tufted.  Stems  and  lower  sheaths  thickened  at  the 
base. 


Stems  bulbous  at  the  base.  Panicle  contracted  . . . .15.  Bulbous  P. 

Stems  scarcely  bulbous.  Panicle  rather  loose  ....  14.  Alpine  P, 
Panicle  loose  or  very  long. 

Glumes  pointed.  Flowers  about  3. 

Panicle  long.  Spikelets  oblong  or  lanceolate. 

Stemsweak,  Leaves  narrow  and  flaccid.  Panicle  slender  12.  WoodP. 
Stems  tall.  Leaves  long  and  siiff.  Panicle  vex'y  long 

and  rather  stiff Purple  Molinia, 

Panicle  very  spreading,  with  slender  branches,  and  few, 

.rather  large,  ovate  spiltelets.  (Alpine  plant.)  . . .13.  Wavy  P. 
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Flowering  glumes  rather  obtuse.  Panicle  spreading,  ■with 
numerous  spikelets. 

Rootstock  -with  creeping  scions.  Lateral  nerves  of  the 


flowering  glumes  very  faint 10.  Meadow  P. 

No  creeping  scions.  Lateral  nerves  of  the  flowering  glumes 

conspicuous 11.  Roughish  P. 


1.  Reed  Poa.  Poa  aquatica,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1315.  Glyeeria,  Bab.  Man.) 

A stout,  reed-like  perennial,  4 to  6 feet  high,  with  a creeping  rootstock. 
Leaves  flat  and  very  rough  on  the  edges.  Panicle  much  branched,  spread- 
ing, nearly  a foot  long.  . Spikelets  numerous,  with  5 to  8 or  10  flowers. 
Outer  glumes  unequal,  thin,  and  1-nerved.  Flowering  glumes  about  1| 
lines  long,  loosely  imbricated,  strongly  5-  or  'Z-ribbed,  rather  obtuse,  and 
scarious  at  the  top. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  shallow  waters,  througliout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north,  and  in  North  America.  Frequent  in  England 
and  Ireland,  but  rare  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

2.  Floating  Poa.  Poa  fluitans,  Scop. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1520.  Glyeeria  fluitans  and  G.  plicata,  Bab.  Man.) 

An  aquatic  perennial,  often  2 or  3 feet  high  or  more,  with  rather  thick 
but  weak  stems,  creeping  at  the  base  ; the  leaves  often  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Panicle  erect  and  slender,  a foot  long  or  more ; the  branches 
few  and  usually  erect.  Spikelets  few,  i to  1 inch  long,  with  from  about  8 
to  near  20  flowers.  Outer  glumes  unequal,  thin,  and  1-nerved.  Flowering 
glumes  loosely  imbricated,  1^  to  near  3 lines  long,  strongly  5-  or  7-ribbed, 
scarious  at  the  top,  obtuse  or  slightly  pointed. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  stagnant  or  slow-running  waters,  throughout  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  in  North  America.  Com- 
mon in  Britain.  FI.  all  summer. 

3.  Sea  Poa.  Poa  maritima,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1140.  Sclerochloa,  Bab.  Man.) 

A perennial,  with  a creeping  rootstock  and  decumbent  or  ereet  stems,  at- 
taining about  a foot  in  height.  Leaves  rather  short,  narrow,  and  usually 
convolute.  Panicle  erect,  rather  stiff,  3 or  4 inches  long,  or  sometimes 
more  ; the  branches  erect,  or  the  lower  ones  spreading.  Spikelets  not  nume- 
rous, shortly  stalked,  all  turned  to  one  side  of  the  branches,  each  about  6 
lines  long,  and  containing  about  6 or  8 flowers.  Glumes  near  lines  long, 
all  rounded  on  the  back,  obtuse  and  scarious  at  the  top,  and  faintly  5- 
nerved,  the  lowest  outer  one  rather  smaller. 

In  maritime  sands,  common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  in  North  America.  Fre- 
quent all  round  the  British  Isles.  FI.  summer. 

4.  Reflexed  Poa.  Poa  distans,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  986.  Sclerochloa.,  Bab.  Man.,  and  S.  JBorreri^  Eng.  Bot. 

Suppl.  t.  2797.) 

Very  near  the  sea  P.,  of  which  it  may  possibly  prove  to  be  a mere  variety. 
The  stock  is  tufted  or  the  stems  scarcely  creep  at  the  base  ; the  leaves  are 
flatter,  the  stems  taller  and  more  slender,  the  panicle  much  more  spreading, 
with  long,  slender  branches,  and  the  spikelets  smaller,  the  glumes  not  above 
a line  long. 
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In  sandj  pastures,  and  waste  places,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  in  North 
America.  In  Britain,  in  the  maritime  counties  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

5.  Procumbent  Poa.  Poa  procumbens,  Curt. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  532.  SclerocJiloa,  Bab.  Man.) 

A tufted  annual,  with  decumbent  stems,  6 or  8 inches  long,  or  very  sel- 
dom attaining  a foot.  Leaves  flat.  Panicle  branched,  and  one-sided  as  in 
the  two  last  species,  but  much  more  compact,  seldom  above  2 inches  long. 
Spikelets  rather  crowded,  nearly  sessile  along  the  branches,  about  4- 
flowered.  Glumes  as  in  the  sea  P.,  but  rather  smaller,  stifier,  with  the 
nerves  more  conspicuous. 

In  waste  ground  near  the  sea,  on  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  from  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  to  Holland.  Occurs  on  various  parts  of  the  coasts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  a doubtful  native  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 

6.  Hard  Poa.  Poa  rigida,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1371.  SclerocTiloa.,  Bab.  Man.) 

A tufted  annual,  usually  about  6 inches  high,  with  stifi*  stems,  erect  or 
slightly  decumbent  at  the  base.  Panicle  lanceolate,  one-sided,  about  2 inches 
long,  rather  crowded  ; the  branches  slightly  spreading.  Spikelets  on  short, 
stiff  pedicels,  linear,  about  3 lines  long,  each  with  about  6 or  8 flowers. 
Elowering  glumes  scarcely  a line  long,  rather  obtuse,  with  very  faint  lateral 
nerves,  the  outer  empty  pair  more  pointed  and  more  distinctly  nerved. 

In  waste,  dry,  or  stony  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  west- 
ern Asia.  Common  in  southern  England  and  Ireland,  but  neither  in  Scot- 
land nor  the  extreme  north  of  England.  FI.  summer. 

7.  Darnel  Poa.  Poa  loliacea,  Huds. 

{Triticum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  221.  SclerocMoa^  Bab.  Man.) 

A tufted  annual  like  the  last,  but  usually  smaller  and  stiffer ; the  panicle 
reduced  to  an  almost  simple  spike,  along  which  the  spikelets  are  almost  ses- 
sile, in  2 rows,  on  alternate  sides  of  the  axis,  but  all  turning  one  way;  the 
lower  ones  often  2 or  3 together  in  a sessile  cluster.  Each  spikelet  is  about 
3 lines  long,  with  6 to  8 flowers.  Glumes  about  a line  long,  more  or  less 
keeled,  especially  at  the  top,  with  faint  lateral  nerves  and  scarious  edges, 
obtuse  or  slightly  pointed  ; the  outer  empty  pair  nearly  similar  to  the 
flowering  ones,  but  more  strongly  nerved. 

On  sandy  sea-shores,  common  on  the  Mediterranean  and  up  the  western 
coasts  of  Europe  to  the  Enghsh  Channel.  Scattered  here  and  there  along 
the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  very  local  in  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 
This  species  has  been  successively  transferred  by  difierent  botanists  from 
Triticum^  where  it  was  originally  placed  by  Smith,  to  False-Brome  and 
Fescue.^  with  all  of  which  it  has  considerable  affinity,  or  it  has  been  made 
one  of  the  small  genera  Sclerochloa,  Catajpodium,  or  Sclerojpoa^  more  re- 
cently estabhshed. 

8.  Annual  Poa.  Poa  annua,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1141.) 

A tufted  annual,  usually  about  6 inches  high,  with  flat,  flaccid,  bright- 
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green  leaves.  Panicle  loose  and  spreading,  to  3 inches  long,  with  slender 
branches.  Spikelets  all  stalked,  oblong  or  linear,  each  with  from  3 to  6 or 
rarely  more  flowers.  Flowering  glumes  scarious  at  the  top,  keeled  from  the 
base ; the  lateral  nerves  also  slightly  prominent  when  dry,  without  woolly 
hairs  on  the  axis  of  the  spikelet,  but  very  minutely  silky -hairy  on  the  keel. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  most  abundant  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  extending  into  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Very  common  in  Britain,  and  a chief  ingredient  in  the  grass  of  some 
of  the  London  Parks.  FI.  nearly  the  lohole  year  round.  It  will  often  ger- 
minate, flower,  ripen  and  shed  its  seeds,  and  die  away,  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks. 


9.  Flattened  Poa.  Poa  compressa^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  365,  and  P.  polynoda,  Bab.  Man.) 

A perennial,  seldom  above  a foot  high,  with  a creeping  rootstock,  and  erect 
stems  more  or  less  flattened  at  the  base.  Leaves  rather  short,  with  flattened 
sheaths  and  a short,  obtuse  ligula.  Panicle  oblong,  2 to  3 inches  long, 
slightly  spreading,  but  rather  crowded,  with  many  of  the  spikelets  sessile, 
and  the  branches  turned  towards  one  side,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the 
procumbent  and  the  sea  P.  Spikelets  ovate-oblong,  usually  4-  to  6 -flowered, 
with  occasionally  a few  woolly  hairs  on  the  axis.  Flowering  glumes  about 
a line  long,  with  minute  silky  hairs  along  the  keel ; the  lateral  nerves  not 
prominent. 

On  dry,  barren,  waste  ground,  and  frequently  on  walls,  in  temperate  and 
southern  Europe,  in  Bussian  Asia,  and  North  America,  extending  far  into 
Scandinavia,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Frequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland,  but  apparently  not  further  north.  FI.  all  summer. 

10.  Meadow  Poa.  Poa  pratensis^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1073,  and  P.  suhccBrulea,  1. 1004.) 

A perennial,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  a more  or  less  creeping  rootstock  or 
emitting  creeping  scions  aboveground.  Leaves  rather  narrow,  with  a 
short,  obtuse  ligula.  Panicle  2 to  3 inches  long,  with  slender,  spreading 
branches.  Spikelets  numerous,  ovate  or  oblong,  all  or  nearly  all  stalked, 
each  with  about  4 flowers.  Flowering  glumes  rather  more  than  a line  long, 
with  minute  silky  hairs  on  the  keel ; the  lateral  nerves  scarcely  prominent. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Russian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  North  America,  and 
reappearing  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer^ 
commencing  eaHy. 

11.  Roughish  Poa.  Poa  trivialis^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1072.) 

Very  near  the  meadow  P.,  but  there  are  no  creeping  scions;  the  stems  are 
usually  taller  and  more  slender;  the  ligula  of  the  leaf  longer;  the  panicle 
more  slender,  often  6 inches  long,  with  slender,  spreading  branches;  the 
spikelets  have  seldom  more  than  3 flowers,  and  usually  only  2.  Flowering 
glumes  as  in  the  meadow  P.,  except  that  the  lateral  nerves  are  much  more 
conspicuous. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  with  the  same  geographical  range  as  the  mea- 
dow P.,  and  at  least  as  common.  Abundant  also  in  Britain.  FI.  summer^ 
commencing  early. 
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12.  ^Vood  Poa.  Poa  nemoralis,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1265,  P.  ccesia,  t.  1719,  P.  glauca^  t.  1720,  P.  Parnelii^ 
Suppl.  t.  2916,  and  P.  Balfourii,  Suppl.  t.  2918.) 

A perennial,  1 to  2 feet  high,  tufted  or  slightly  creeping  at  the  base,  erect, 
but  weaker  and  more  slender  than  the  two  last,  with  narrower  leaves,  their 
ligules  very  short.  Panicle  contracted  or  spreading,  with  slender  branches. 
Spikelets  compressed,  lanceolate  or  ovate,  with  2 to  5 flowers  in  each,  and 
scarcely  any  woolly  hairs  on  the  axis.  Flowering  glumes  rather  more  than 
a line  long,  lanceolate,  more  pointed  than  in  the  two  last  species,  with  a line 
of  small  silky  hairs  on  each  side  and  another  on  the  keel. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  and  on  moist  mountain  rocks,  throughout 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Frequent  in  Britain.  FI.  summer.  A mountain  variety,  often  distinguished 
under  the  name  of  P.  casia,  has  the  stems  usually  shorter,  the  panicle  less 
branched,  and  the  spikelets  rather  longer,  but  it  passes  gradually  into  the 
common  form. 

13.  'Vl^avy  Poa.  Poa  laxa,  Hsenke. 

{P . jiexuosa,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1123.  P.  minor.,  Bab.  Man.) 

A tufted  or  slightly  creeping  perennial,  seldom  a foot  high,  near  the 
al/pine  P.,  but  more  slender,  with  narrower  and  more  numerous  leaves. 
Panicle  loose,  with  few  spreading  branches.  Spikelets  rather  larger  than  in 
the  alpine  P.,  from  1 to  3 on  each  branch  of  tlie  panicle,  ovate,  each  with  3 
or  4 flowers.  Grlumes  about  2 hues  long,  more  pointed  than  in  most  Poas. 

An  alpine  species,  confined  to  high  northern  latitudes,  or  to  great  eleva- 
tions in  the  mountains  of  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  North  America.  In 
Britain,  only  on  Ben  Nevis  and  Loch-na-Gar,  in  Scotland,  where  it  is 
usually  in  a viviparous  state,  and  then  not  easily  distinguished  from  the 
alpine  P.  I myself  have  seen  no  Scotch  specimens  that  I could  refer  with 
certainty  to  the  wavy  P. 

14.  Alpine  Poa.  Poa  alpina,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1003.) 

Stems  tufted,  often  swollen  at  the  base,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the 
hulhous  P.y  6 inches  to  a foot  high.  Leaves  short,  rather  broad,  mostly 
radical  or  nearly  so,  and  when  perfect  have  a short  inflected  point.  Panicle 
ovoid,  about  2 inches  long,  rather  spreading,  with  short  but  slender 
branches.  Spikelets  crowded,  ovate,  3-  to  5-flowered.  Flowering  glumes 
pointed  and  keeled ; the  lateral  nerves  not  prominent,  with  a few  minute 
silky  hairs  on  the  keel  and  edges,  but  with  little  or  no  wool  at  their  base  on 
the  axis  of  the  spikelet. 

In  alpine  pastures,  common  in  all  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  Europe 
and  central  and  Russian  Asia,  and  at  high  latitudes  in  North  America. 
Abundant  on  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  northern  Eng- 
land, and  frequently  in  a viviparous  state,  the  spikelets  being  converted  into 
leafy  bulbs.  FI.  summer. 

15.  Sulbous  Poa.  Poa  bulbosa,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1071.) 

A low,  tufted  perennial,  seldom  above  6 inches  high,  and  remarkable  for 
the  bulbs  formed  by  the  swollen  base  of  the  stems  and  leaf-sheaths.  Loaves 
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short,  the  ligula  of  the  upper  ones  prominent  and  acute.  Panicle  ovoid  or 
oblong,  spike-like  or  scarcely  spreading,  not  much  above  an  inch  long. 
SiDikelets  ovate,  3-  or  4-flowered.  Flowering  glumes  about  a line  long  or 
rather  more,  pointed  and  keeled;  the  lateral  nerves  not  prominent,  with 
minute  silky  hairs  on  the  keel  and  edges,  and  a few  short  woolly  ones  at 
their  base  on  the  axis  of  the  spikelet. 

In  dry  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  tem- 
perate and  southern  Europe,  and  across  Russian  Asia,  extending  northwards 
into  southern  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  counties  of  England,  but  not  recorded  from  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
FI.  spring. 


XXXYI.  CATABROSB.  CATABROSA. 

A single  species,  closely  allied  to  Poa,  but  the  spikelets  have  usually  only 
2 flowers,  the  glumes  broad  and  trmicate  at  the  top  or  slightly  jagged. 

1.  “Water  Catabrose.  Catabrosa  aquatica^  Beauv. 

{Aira,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1557.) 

A glabrous,  tender,  pale-green  perennial ; the  stems  procumbent,  and 
creeping  or  floating  at  the  base,  rooting  at  the  nodes,  and  often  2 or  3 feet 
long;  the  flowering  branches  erect.  Leaves  short,  flat,  and  flaccid.  Pani- 
cle 4 to  6 inches  long,  consisting  of  many  sets  of  half-whorled,  unequal, 
slender,  and  spreading  branches.  Spikelets  1 to  near  2 lines  long.  Outer- 
most glume  very  short  and  small,  the  second  larger,  broad,  and  truncate  at 
the  top  like  the  flowering  ones,  but  much  shorter  : these  are  scarious,  and 
slightly  toothed  or  jagged  at  the  top,  with  very  prominent  ribs.  Paleas 
similar  but  rather  smaller,  with  only  2 ribs. 

In  shallow  pools,  and  ditches,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Generally,  although  thinly,  scattered 
over  Britain.  FI.  early  summer. 


\ XXXVII.  MOBINIA.  MOLIXIA. 

A single  species,  very  near  Poa  and  Fescue.,  diflering  from  the  former  in 
the  much  more  pointed  glumes,  from  Fescue  in  the  smaller  and  rather  less 
flattened  spikelets.  There  is  also,  at  the  base  of  the  palea  of  the  uppermost 
flower,  a small,  bristle-like  appendage,  being  a continuation  of  the  axis  of  the 
spikelet,  and  bearing  sometimes  the  rudiment  of  another  flower,  although 
less  conspicuous  than  in  MelicTc.  This  rudimentary  terminal  flower  may 
however  be  occasionally  observed  in  most  of  the  allied  genera. 

1.  Purple  BSolinia.  Molinia  caerulea,  Moench. 

{Melica,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  750.) 

A rather  coarse,  stiff  perennial,  often  3 feet  high,  with  the  leaves  chiefly 
radical,  forming  large  tufts,  long  and  flat,  rather  stiff,  and  slightly  hairy  on 
the  upper  side.  Panicle  narrow  but  loose,  6 inches  to  above  a foot  long, 
green  or  purplish  ; the  branches  erect  or  scarcely  spreading.  Spikelets 
erect,  narrow  and  pointed,  2 to  4 lines  long,  usually  with  about  3 flowers. 
Glumes  acute,  the  outer  ones  shorter  than  the  flowering  ones,  and  rather 
unequal. 
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In  wet  heathy  places,  moors,  woods,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe 
and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Common 
in  Britain,  except  where  destroyed  by  cultivation.  FL.  late  in  summer,  or 
autumn. 


XXXVIII.  MEliICK.  MELICA. 

Spikelets  awnless,  rather  large,  and  few  in  a slender  panicle,  each  with  1 
or  2 flowers,  besides  a small,  terminal,  wedge-shaped  glume,  enclosing  1 or 
2 more  minute  or  rudimentary  ones.  Glumes  broad  and  several-nerved,  but 
not  keeled  ; the  outer  empty  ones  thin,  the  flowering  ones  of  a rather  firmer 
texture. 

A small  but  natural  and  widely  dispersed  genus,  readily  known  by  the 
small,  terminal,  empty  glumes,  much  more  conspicuous  than  in  any  of  the 


allied  genera. 

Spikelets  drooping,  2-flowered 1 . Mountain  M. 

Spikelets  erect,  1 -flowered 3.  Wood  M. 


1.  Mountain  Melick.  Melica  nutans,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1059.) 

A slender  erect  perennial,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  erect,  flat  leaves.  Pani- 
cle one-sided,  2 to  3 inches  long;  the  short  but  slender  branches  usually 
erect,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a simple  raceme.  Spikelets  about 
10  to  15,  drooping,  3 or  even  4 lines  long,  2-flowered ; the  outer  glumes 
brown  or  purple,  with  scarious  edges,  the  flowering  ones  scarcely  protruding 
beyond  them ; the  inner  imperfect  glume  much  shorter,  broadly  wedge- 
shaped. 

In  woods,  and  shady  rocky  places,  in  hilly  districts,  extending  all  over 
Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  mountains  of  the  south  to  the  Arctic 
Zone.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  not  re- 
corded from  Ireland.  FI.  early  summer. 

2.  '^I^ood  Melick.  Melica  uniEora,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1058.) 

An  elegant  perennial,  1 to  2 feet  high,  more  slender  even  than  the  mountain 
M.,  with  longer  and  narrower  leaves.  Panicle  sometimes  reduced  to  an  almost 
simple  raceme  with  only  3 or  4 spikelets,  sometimes  with  a few  long,  slender, 
distant  branches,  each  bearing  several  spikelets.  Each  spikelet  near  3 lines 
long,  coloured  as  in  the  mountain  M.,  but  erect  and  containing  but  one 
flower ; the  imperfect  inner  glume  oblong,  stalked,  and  reaching  to  the  height 
of  the  flowering  one. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending 
eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  into  Scandinavia.  Frequent  in 
England  and  Ireland,  much  less  so  and  quite  partially  distributed  in  Scot- 
land. FI.  early  smnmer. 


XXXIX.  TRIODIA.  TEIODIA. 

Spikelets  awnlcss,  rather  large,  and  few  in  a panicle,  contracted  almost 
into  a simple  raceme,  and  few-flowercd.  Outer  glumes  pointed,  as  long  as 
the  flowering  ones  or  longer  ; flowering  glumes  with  3 very  minute  tectli  at 
the  top. 
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A small  genus,  chiefly  Australian,  difiering  from  Oat  and  its  allies  chiefly 
in  the  absence  of  any  awn,  from  Fescue  in  the  outer  glumes  usually  exceed- 
ing the  flowering  ones. 

1.  Decumbent  Triodia.  Triodia  decumbens,  Beauv. 

(Poa,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  792.) 

A tufted  perennial,  6 inches  to  a foot  high.  Leaves  narrow,  with  a few 
long  soft  hairs  on  their  sheaths  and  edges,  and  a tuft  of  hairs  in  the  place 
of  their  ligula.  Spikelets  seldom  more  than  5 or  6,  erect,  containing  3 or  4 
flowers.  Outer  glumes  of  a firm  consistence,  but  nearly  scarious  towards 
the  edges,  4 or  5 lines  long,  concave  but  keeled,  very  pointed  and  glabrous; 
flowering  glumes  deeply  concave,  ending  in  3 minute  teeth,  the  central  one 
more  pointed,  but  all  3 often  scarcely  prominent. 

On  dry  heaths,  and  hilly  pastures,  in  central  and  northern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  extending  from  northern  Spain  and  Italy,  far  into  Scandinavia,' 
but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  In  Britain,  generally  distributed  and  rather  com- 
mon. FI.  summer. 


XL.  KCDliERIA.  KOELEEIA. 

Spikelets  few-flowered,  in  nearly  sessile  clusters,  crowded  into  an  oblong 
or  neai’ly  cylindrical  spike-like  panicle ; the  glumes  keeled,  scarious  on  the 
edges,  pointed,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  awned. 

A small  genus,  chiefly  European  and  Asiatic,  with  a few  species  from  the 
southern  hemisphere,  all  closely  allied  to  Foa  and  Fescue,  from  which  they 
differ  chiefly  in  inflorescence,  which  is  nearer  to  that  of  Phleum  or  Phalaris. 

1.  Crested  Koeleria.  Koeleria  cristata^  Pers. 

{Aira,  Eng.  Bnt.  t.  648.) 

A perennial,  usually  about  6 inches  high,  with  a dense  tuft  of  short  leaves, 
chiefly  radical ; but  in  luxuriant  specimens  the  stems  attain  a foot,  with 
leaves  almost  as  long.  Spike  cylindrical,  1 to  2 inches  long  or  even  more, 
the  lower  clusters  more  or  less  distant.  Spikelets  usually  2-  or  3-flowered  ; 
the  glumes  1^  to  2 hues  long,  and  very  pointed ; the  outer  ones  unequal, 
and  scarious  on  the  edge  only  ; the  flowering  ones  white  and  scarious,  ex- 
cept the  green  keel,  giving  the  spike  a variegated  and  shining,  silvery-grey 
aspect. 

In  dry  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending  more  spa- 
ringly northwards  into  Scandinavia,  in  central  and  Bussian  Asia,  in  North 
America,  and  New  Zealand.  Widely  distributed  over  the  hiUy  districts  of 
Britain,  and  abundant  in  some  parts,  but  rare,  or  wholly  wanting  in  others. 
FI.  summer. 


XLI.  SDSliDRIA.  SESLERIA. 

Spikelets  few-flowered,  in  nearly  sessile  clusters,  crowded  into  an  ovoid 
or  cylindrical  spike-like  panicle,  as  ih  Koeleria,  but  there  is  usually  a glume- 
like bract  on  the  main  axis,  at  the  base  of  the  lower  spikelets.  Outer  glumes 
nearly  equal  and  pointed,  the  flowering  ones  3-  or  5-toothed  at  the  top,  the 
central  tooth  lengthened  into  a point,  or  (in  exotic  species)  into  a short 
awn. 
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A small  genus,  chiefly  south  European  and  west  Asiatic,  differing  from 
Poa  in  the  inflorescence,  and  in  most  species  by  the  presence  of  an  outer 
bract  under  the  spikelets,  which  is  analogous  to  those  of  the  Sedge  family. 

1.  Blue  Sesleria.  Sesleria  caerulea^  Ard. 

(Eng,  Bot.  t.  1613.) 

A perennial,  6 inches  to  nearly  a foot  high,  with  a shortly  creeping  root- 
stock,  and  densely  tufted,  short,  and  rather  stiff  radical  leaves.  Spike  (or 
spike-like  panicle)  ovoid  or  oblong,  | to  f inch  long,  often  assuming  a 
bluish-grey  hue.  Spikelets  not  numerous^  but  closely  packed,  generally  in 
pairs,  one  sessile,  the  other  shortly  stalked ; the  lower  ones  with  a broad, 
glume -like  bract  at  their  base.  Glumes  about  2 lines  long,  the  flowering 
ones  usually  2 in  each  spikelet,  shortly  protruding  beyond  the  outer  ones, 
their  central  tooth  forming  a short  point. 

In  mountain  pastures,  especially  in  limestone  districts,  in  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  from  the  mountains  of  Spain  and  Italy  to  Scandinavia.  In 
Britain,  confined  to  Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  and  the  north  and  west 
of  Ireland.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 


XLII.  RBBD.  AEUNDO. 

Very  tall,  erect,  perennial  Grasses,  with  long,  broad  leaves,  and  a large, 
crowded  panicle.  Spikelets  several-flowered,  with  long,  silky  hairs  on  the 
axis,  enveloping  the  flowers. 

The  species,  though  not  numerous,  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  temperate 
and  warmer  climates  both  of  the  new  and  the  old  world,  and  form  a 
natural  genus  if  considered  as  including,  as  well  our  northern  species,  often 
separated  under  the  name  of  Phragmites,  as  the  South  American  Pampas 
Grass,  recently  introduced  into  our  gardens,  and  generically  distinguished 
under  the  name  of  Gynerium,  on  account  of  its  flowers  usually  (but,  it  is 
said,  not  always)  dioecious.  The  genus  differs  from  Seareed  and  Smallreed 
chiefly  in  having  more  than  one  flower  in  the  spikelet. 

1.  Common  Reed.  Arundo  Phragmites,  Linn. 

"(Eng.  Bot.  t.  401.  Phragmites  communis,  Brit.  El.) 

A stout  perennial,  usually  5 or  6 feet  high,  but  sometimes  twice  as  much, 
with  a long,  creeping  rootstock,  and  numerous  long  leaves,  often  an  inch 
broad,  all  the  way  up  the  stem.  Panicle  from  a few  inches  to  a foot  long, 
with  numerous  branches,  more  or  less  drooping,  of  a purplish-brown  colour. 
Spikelets  very  numerous,  narrow,  above  6 lines  long.  Outermost  glume 
lanceolate,  concave,  about  lines  long,  and  empty ; the  second  narrower, 
and  twice  that  length  ; the  third  still  longer,  and  also  empty,  or  with  1 
or  2 stamens  only  ; and  all  3 without  hairs  outside.  Above  are  2 or  3 
flowering  glumes  about  the  same  length,  but  narrower,  ending  in  an  almost 
awn-like  point,  and  surrounded  by  silky  hairs  which  lengthen  much  as  the 
seed  ripens,  giving  the  panicle  a beautiful  silvery  appearance. 

In  wet  ditehes,  marshes,  and  shallow  waters,  almost  all  over  the  world, 
from  the  tropics  to  the  Arctic  Zone.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  end  of  summer, 
and  autumn. 
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No  real  flowers,  that  is,  neither  stamens,  nor  pistils,  nor 
true  seeds,  the  fructification  consisting  of  minute,  often  highly 
microscopic  granules,  called  Spores^  variously  enclosed  in  sessile 
or  stalked  capsules,  or  imbedded  within  the  substance  of  the 
plant,  the  capsules  themselves  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible  wnthout  the  aid  of  a microscope. 

The  few  British  Cryptogams  which  are  included  in  the  present  Yolume 
have  all  of  them  roots,  and  stems  or  rootstocks,  very  similar  in  structure  to 
tliose  of  some  Monocotyledons,  and  in  some  the  leaves  are  also  nearly  the 
same,  but  in  others  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  converted  into  fruit- 
ing branches,  bearing  the  fructification  on  their  surface  or  edges,  and  are 
therefore  now  generally  distinguished  from  true  leaves  by  the  name  oi fronds. 
In  the  remaining  families  of  Cryptogams,  called  Cellular,  there  is  either  no 
distinct  stem,  or  the  stem  does  not  contain  any  fibres  or  vascular  tissue. 
None  of  these  can  be  readily  determined  without  the  use  of  high  magnifying 
powers,  and  the  assistance  of  carefully  executed  plates.  However  great, 
therefore,  may  be  the  interest  attached  to  them,  they  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  Flora  ; and  the  amateur  of  British  Botany,  desirous  of  enter- 
ing into  their  study,  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Hooker,  Wilson,  Harvey, 
Berkeley,  and  others,  devoted  each  to  particular  famihes.  These  Cellular 
Cryptogams  are  .comprised  in  the  five  following  families  : — 

Mosses.  Stem  and  leaves  distinct,  but  without  vessels.  Spores  con- 
"tained  in  little  globular  or  urn-shaped  capsules,  which  are  usually  pedicellate, 
and  open  by  the  falling  ofi*  of  a lid  at  the  top. 

Hepatica:.  Stem  and  leaves  sometimes  like  those  of  Mosses,  sometimes 
reduced  to  flat,  leaf-like  expansions.  Spores  contained  in  little  capsules, 
either  stalked,  as  in  the  Mosses,  but  opening  in  valves,  or  immersed  in  the 
substance  of  the  frond. 

Lichens.  Plants  consisting  of  a variously-shaped  flat,  or  shortly  erect 
expansion  called  the  thallus,  not  usually  green,  but  turning  greenish  if 
rubbed,  sometimes  so  thin  as  not  to  be  distinguished  but  by  colour  from 
the  stones  or  bark  they  grow  on.  Fructification  in  httle  shield-like  or  wart- 
like bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  thallus. 

Fungi.  Plants  of  infinite  variety  of  shape  and  colour,  but  not  green 
even  when  rubbed,  usually  growing  on  decaying  organized  substances,  often 
themselves  microscopic,  and  their  fructification  always  so.  They  include 
Mushrooms,  Moulds,  Mildeios,  Dryrot,  Vinegar  Plants,  etc. 

Alga:.  Aquatic  plants,  entirely  submerged,  variously  coloured ; the  fructi- 
fication usually  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  and  almost  always 
microscopic.  They  include  the  Seaweeds,  the  fresh-water  Confervas,  and 
according  to  some  authors  the  Charas  also,  which  in  the  short,  whorled 
branches  of  their  fronds  show  some  approach  to  the  Equisetum  family, 
but  they  float  like  the  Algce,  and  have  axillary  fructifications. 
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LXXXIX.  CLUBMOSS  FAMILY.  LYCOPODIACE^. 

Leaves  radical  or  alternate,  undivided  in  the  British  genera. 
Spores  enclosed  in  capsules,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  either  at  the 
base  or  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  forming  a terminal  spike 
interspersed  with  leaf-like  bracts. 

Aquatic  plants,  with  linear,  grass-like,  radical  leaves. 

Stock  tufted.  Fructification  in  the  thickened  base  of  the  leaves  , , 1,  Quillwobt, 

Eootstock  creeping.  Capsules  globular,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  . 2,  Pillwokt, 
Terrestrial  plants,  with  the  leaves  usually  short  and  crowded  , , , , 3,  Clubmoss, 

I.  QUII-IiWORT.  ISOETES. 

Stock  very  short,  rooting  at  the  base,  bearing  a tuft  of  linear  leaves,  the 
whole  plant  usually  under  water.  Capsules  more  or  less  enclosed  within 
the  enlarged  base  of  the  leaves,  those  of  the  inner  leaves  filled  with  minute 
powdery  granules,  those  of  the  outer  leaves  containing  larger  grains,  at 
first  cohering  in  fours. 

A small  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe. 

1.  Suropean  Quillwort.  Xsoetes  lacustris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1084.) 

A perennial,  of  a bright  green,  forming  dense  tufts  under  the  water. 
Leaves  narrow-linear,  much  like  those  of  several  Monocotyledons^  varying 
from  2 to  6 inches  long,  their  enlarged  bases  giving  the  plant  often  a 
bulbous  appearance. 

In  mountain  pools,  and  shallow  lakes,  in  central  and  northern  Europe, 
northern  and  Arctic  Asia,  and  North  America.  In  Britain,  in  the,moun- 
tainous  parts  of  Scotland,  northern  England,  Wales,  and  IrelanL  Fr. 
summer  and  autumn. 


II.  PIIiIiWORT.  PILULARIA. 

Bootstock  creeping  under  water,  with  subulate  leaves  almost  solitary  at 
the  nodes.  Capsules  globular,  almost  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
divided  into  4 cells,  opening  when  ripe,  at  the  top,  in  4 valves,  and  contain- 
ing very  minute  powdery  granules  and  some  larger  grains. 

The  genus  consists  but  of  a single  species. 

1.  Creeping'  Pillwort.  Pilularia  globulifera,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  521.) 

The  slender  rootstock  often  creeps  to  a considerable  extent,  rooting  at 
every  node.  Leaves  very  fine,  bright  green,  usually  2 or  3 inches  long. 
Capsules  like  little  pills,  near  2 hues  diameter,  and  covered  with  short  hairs. 

In  the  shallow  edges  of  pools  and  lakes,  in  temperate  Europe  and  western 
Asia ; not  recorded  either  from  the  Arctic  or  the  Mediterranean  regions. 
Widely  distributed  over  Britain,  and  in  some  places  not  uncommon,  but 
often  overlooked.  Fr.  summer  and  autumn. 


III.  CLUBMOSS.  LYCOPODIUM. 

Perennials,  with  a branched,  usually  creeping  stem,  crowded  with  small. 
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moss-like,  entire  or  minutely  serrated  leaves.  Capsules  sessile  in  the  axils 
of  the  upper  stem-leaves,  or  of  bracts  usually  thinner  and  broader  than  the 
stem-leaves,  forming  an  erect,  cylindrical  terminal  spike,  each  capsule  open- 
ing by  a transverse  slit  in  2 valves,  and  either  all  filled  with  minute  powdery 
granules,  or  some  containing  larger  grains. 

A large  genus,  widely  spread  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  readily  di- 
visible into  two  sections,  often  considered  as  genera,  the  true  Clubmosses^ 
with  all  the  capsides  filled  with  minute  powdery  granules,  which  comprise 
our  5 first  species  ; and  the  Selaginellas^  which  have  capsules  of  both  kinds, 
and  are  represented  in  Britain  only  by  the  lesser  C. 

Capsules  in  the  axils  of  the  stem-leaves.  Stems  tufted,  scarcely 

creeping 4.  Fir  C. 

Capsules  in  terminal  spikes.  Stems  creeping  or  prostrate. 

Creeping  stems  long  and  hard.  Fruiting  branches  forked  or 

* clustered. 

Leaves  about  1 line  long,  closely  imbricated  in  4 rows  ....  S.  Alpine  C. 

Leaves  2 or  3 lines  long,  spreading,  with  fine  points. 

Spikes  pedunculate,  usually  2 or  3 together 1.  Common  C. 

Spike  solitary  and  sessile  above  the  last  stem-leaves  ...  2.  Interrupted  C. 

Creeping  or  prostrate  stems,  slender,  1 to  3 inches  long.  Fruiting 
branches  simple. 

Creeping  stems  slightly  branched,  with  narrow  leaves  all  turned 

up  one  way 5.  Marsh  C. 

Prostrate  stems  much  branched.  Leaves  smaU,  spreading  . . 6.  Lesser  C. 

1.  Common  Clubmoss.  Lycopodium  clavatum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  224.) 

Stems  hard,  creeping,  1 to  2 feet  long,  with  aseending  forked  branches,  1 
to  3 inches  long,  all  completely  eovered  with  the  crowded,  moss-like,  but 
rather  stiff  leaves,  wliich  are  linear,  2 to  3 lines  long,  including  their  fine, 
hair-like  points  ; those  on  the  creeping  stem  all  tmnied  upwards  ; those  on 
the  branches  imbricated  all  round.  Spikes  1 to  1^  inches  long,  scattering 
their  yellow  dust  in  great  profusion,  2 or  sometimes  3 together,  on  a pedun- 
cle at  least  as  long,  bearing  small,  narrow,  yellowish  leaves  or  scales,  about 
half  as  large  as  the  stem-leaves. 

In  hilly  pastures  and  heaths,  in  eentral  and  northern  Europe,  Russian 
Asia,  and  North  America,  extending  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  to 
the  Aretic  regions,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Grenerally  distributed 
over  Britain,  but  more  common  in  the  north.  Fr.  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  Interrupted  Clubmoss.  Lycopodium  annotinum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1727.) 

The  long,  hard,  creeping  stems,  with  short  ascending  branches  all  eovered 
wdth  leaves,  are  the  same  as  in  the  common  (7.,  but  the  leaves  are  much 
stiffer,  more  spreading,  full  3 lines  long,  without  any  hair-like  point,  and 
the  spikes,  seldom  an  inch  long,  are  always  solitary  and  closely  sessile  at  the 
extremity  of  the  leafy  branches. 

In  mountain  heaths,  woods,  and  stony  places,  in  central  and  northern 
Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  North  America,  extending  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  northern 
England,  and  North  Wales.  Fr.  summer  andj  autumn. 

3.  Alpine  Clubmoss.  Lycopodium  alpinum^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  234.) 

The  stems  creep  as  in  the  last  two  species,  and  sometimes  attain  a consi- 
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derable  length,  but  the  ascending  branches  are  much  more  divided,  forming 
close  clusters  or  tufts,  2 to  3 inches  high.  Leaves  scarcely  above  a line  long, 
few  on  the  creeping  stems,  numerous  on  the  branches,  and  closely  imbricated 
in  4 rows.  Spikes  about  i inch  long,  closely  sessile,  and  solitary  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  leafy  branches. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  Europe  and  central  and  Russian  Asia,  extending 
from  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  common  in 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  northern  Ireland,  and  northern  and  central 
England,  and  in  one  locality  in  Somersetshire.  Fr.  summer. 

4.  Fir  Clubmoss.  Lycopodium  Selag^o,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  233.) 

Stems  scarcely  creeping,  tliough  slightly  decumbent  and  rooting  at  the 
base ; the  forked  branches  forming  dense,  level-topped  tufts,  3 or  4 inches 
high,  completely  covered  with  their  crowded  but  spreading  dark-green 
leaves,  all  lanceolate,  3 or  4 lines  long,  with  a short  fine  point.  Capsules  in 
the  axils  of  the  up]3er  leaves,  not  forming  a distinct  spike  j they  are  some- 
times replaced  by  little  pedicellate  leafy  bulbs. 

In  hilly  pastures,  in  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  North  America,  extend- 
ing from  Spain,  northern  Italy,  and  the  Caucasus  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Erequent  in  all  hilly  parts  of  Britain, 
except  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England.  Fr.  summer  and  autumn. 

5.  Marsh  Clubmoss.  Lycopodium  inuudatum^  Linn.^ 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  239.) 

Stems  slender  and  creeping,  scarcely  branched,  seldom  above  2 inches 
long,  with  narrow-linear  leaves,  about  2 lines  long,  all  turned  upwards. 
Fruiting  branches  solitary,  simple  and  erect,  to  3 inches  high,  with 
leaves  like  those  of  the  stem,  but  loosely  scattered  all  round.  The  upper 
end  of  the  branch  is  thickened  into  a fruiting  spike,  from  f to  I inch  long  j 
the  bracts  very  like  the  stem-leaves  but  broader  at  the  base. 

In  heathy  bogs  and  sandy  swamps,  dispersed  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  especially  the  western  States,  and  in  North  America,  but  not  re- 
corded either  from  Asia  or  the  Arctic  regions.  Irregularly  distributed  over 
various  parts  of  Scotland  and  England,  but  not  common,  and  not  known  in 
Ireland.  Fr.  summer  and' autumn. 

6.  Lesser  Clubmoss.  Lycopodium  selaginoides,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1148.) 

Stems  slender,  prostrate,  much  branched,  forming  moss-like  patches  3 or 
4 inches  in  diameter.  Leaves  spreading,  lanceolate,  pointed,  1 to  lines 
long,  not  so  densely  crowded  as  in  the  other  species.  Eruiting  branches 
ascending  or  erect,  solitary  and  simple,  with  ratlier  longer  leaves  ; those  of 
the  spike  or  fruiting  part  full  2 lines  long,  lanceolate,  and  bordered  with  a 
few  fine  teeth.  Spike  | to  f inch  long,  the  upper  capsules  filled  with 
a minute  powdery  dust,  the  lower  containing  larger  grains. 

In  moist  mountain  pastures,  and  wet,  stony  places,  in  Europe,  Russian 
Asia,  and  North  America,  extending  from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  Not  uncommon  in  Scotland,  northern  and  central  England, 
North  Wales,  and  northern  Ireland.  Fr.  summer  and  autumn. 
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XC.  THE  EaUISETUM  FAMILY.  EQUISETACEiE. 

A family  consisting  of  a single  genus,  distinguislied  from  all 
others  as  well  by  the  articulate  and  whorled  stems,  only  resem- 
bling some  of  the  larger  fossil  plants  now  extinct,  as  by  the 
fructification. 


I.  EQUISETUM.  EQUISETUM. 

Leafless  herbs,  with  a perennial,  usually  creeping  rootstock,  and  erect,  rush- 
like, hollow,  and  jointed  stems,  marked  with  longitudinal  strise  or  furrows, 
with  a sheath  at  each  joint  which  encloses  the  base  of  the  next  internode, 
and  is  bordered  with  short  or  elongated  teeth,  usually  as  many  as  the  striae 
of  the  stem.  These  stems  are  either  simple  or  have  at  each  node,  from  the 
base  of  the  sheath,  a whorl  of  jointed  branches  similar  to  the  stem,  but 
with  fewer  striae,  and  always  simple,  except  in  the  wood  E.  Eructification 
an  ovoid  or  oblong  terminal  spike,  consisting  of  several  whorls  of  peltate, 
shield-shaped,  shortly-stalked  scales  (usually  brown  or  black),  under  each  of 
which  are  several  (about  6 or  V)  capsules,  filled  with  minute  spores  and 
opening  down  the  inner  side.  Under  the  microscope  there  will  be  seen  to 
be  attached  to  each  spore  at  its  base  4 thread-like  filaments,  club-shaped  at 
the  top,  rolled  spirally  round  the  spore  when  moist,  uncoiling  elastically 
when  dry. 

The  species  are  not  numerous,  although  widely  difiused  over  the  temperate 
and  colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  extending  more  sparingly 
into  tropical  countries.  Some  of  them  accommodate  themselves  to  a great 
variety  of  stations  and  become  very  variable.  To  determine  them  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  have  the  fruiting  stem,  but  also  to  observe  whether  the 
plant  bears  or  not  barren  fronds  at  the  same  time,  and  whether  these  are 
similar  or  dissimilar  to  the  fruiting  ones.  Accidental  variations  must  also 
be  guarded  against.  The  side  branches  sometimes  bear  sj^kes,  or  shoots 
similar  to  these  side  branches  may  arise  from  the  stock,  and  if  gathered 
alone,  without  observing  the  more  ordinary  state  of  the  stems,  may  become 
very  puzzling. 


Fruiting  stems,  in  spring,  simple,  thick,  with  long,  loose  sheaths, 
and  withering  before  the  barren  ones  appear. 

Sheaths  of  the  fruiting  stems  more  than  an  inch  long,  with  nume- 
rous subulate  teeth 1.  Great  E. 

Sheaths  under  an  inch,  distant  from  each  other,  with  about  8 or 

10  lanceolate  teeth 3.  Field  E. 

Fruiting  stems  appearing  in  or  lasting  till  summer,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  barren  ones,  and  nearly  similar  to  them. 

Sheaths  with  few  lanceolate  lobes.  Branches  of  the  stem  again 
branched  at  the  nodes  (in  the  fruiting  stems  appearing  often 
after  the  fruiting  has  commenced) 3.  WoodE. 

Sheaths  with  short  or  subulate  teeth. 

Spike  very  obtuse. 


Striae  of  the  stem,  and  teeth  of  the  sheaths  numerous  (usually 
15  to  20). 

Branches  few  in  each  whorl  or  none.  Stems  mostly  fruit- 
ing and  similar 5.  Smooth  E. 

Branches  of  the  barren  stems  numerous  in  each  whorl. 

Fruiting  stems  simple  at  first,  the  branches  growing  out 

afterwards 4.  Shady  E. 

Angles  of  the  stem  and  teeth  of  the  sheaths  few  (rarely  more 

than  8) 6.  Marsh  E. 
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Spike  terminating  in  a short  point  or  minute  cone. 

Stems  usually  simple.  Whorled  branches  none  or  very  rare. 
Stems  tall,  with  numerous  (usually  15  to  20)  striae  and 


sheath-teeth 7.  iRoiigh  JE. 

Stems  low  and  slender,  often  tufted,  with  few  (usually  8 

to  10)  striae  and  sheath-teeth 9.  Variegated  E. 

Stems,  at  least  the  central  one,  with  whorled  branches.  Striae 

and  sheath-teeth  few  (usually  8 to  12) 8.  Long  F. 


1.  Great  Squisetum.  iCquisetum  Telmateia,  Ehrli. 

{E.  fluviatile,,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2022.) 

The  fruiting  stems  appear  alone  early  in  spring,  they  are  quite  simple,  8 
or  10  inches  high,  as  thick  as  a finger,  of  a pale-brown  colour ; the  sheaths 
rather  loose,  an  inch  long  or  more,  completely  covering  the  stem  from  one 
joint  to  the  next,  of  a dark  brown,  marked  with  20  or  30  or  more  longi- 
tudinal strise,  and  fringed  with  as  many  long,  subulate  teeth,  or  half  as 
many,  these  teeth  being  often  joined  2 and  2 together.  Spike  full  2 inches 
long,  the  lower  whorls  of  scales  often  distinct.  Barren  stems  appearing 
after  the  fruiting  ones  have  withered  away,  often  several  feet  high,  white, 
with  the  tips  of  the  sheaths  black ; the  long,  crowded,  slender  branches 
very  numerous  in  each  whorl. 

In  marshy,  shady,  wet,  or  gravelly  places,  in  temperate  Europe,  not  ex- 
tending northward  into  Scandinavia,  nor  perhaps  southward  into  Spain, 
but  eastward  to  Greece  and  the  Caucasus,  and  thence  all  across  Bussian 
Asia,  and  in  North  America.  Common  in  the  greater  part  of  England 
and  Ireland,  but  not  penetrating  far  into  Scotland.  Fr.  early  s'pring. 

2.  Field  Squisetum.  Fqmsetum  arvense,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2020.  Common  Horsetail^ 

Fruiting  stem  simple,  thick,  8 or  10  inches  high,  and  dying  before  the 
barren  ones  appear,  as  in  great  F.,  but  the  sheaths  are  seldom  above  8 
or  9 lines  long,  at  a considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  have  seldom 
more  than  about  10  lanceolate  teeth,  and  are  dark  only  in  the  upper  part. 
Barren  stems  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  slender  spreading  branches,  about  10  to 
12  in  each  whorl ; these  are  sometimes  shghtly  branched,  but  never  regularly 
so  as  in  the  loood  F. 

In  fields  and  waste  or  moist  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America. 
Abundant  in  Britain.  Fr.  spring. 

3.  'W^ood  Squisetum.  Fquisetum  sylvaticum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1874.) 

Fruiting  stems  at  first  nearly  simple,  and  about  a foot  high,  but  soon 
branched,  like  the  barren  ones.  Sheaths  about  half  an  inch  long,  divided 
into  about  6 to  8 lanceolate,  scarious  lobes,  broader  than  in  our  other 
Equisetums.  Spike  about  6 to  8 lines  long,  obtuse.  Branches,  both  of  the 
barren  and  fertile  stems,  10  to  16  or  more  in  a whorl,  very  slender,  but  not 
above  2 or  3 inches  long,  and  remarkable  for  bearing,  at  the  lower  nodes  at 
least,  whorls  of  2,  3,  or  more  smaller  branches,  which  gives  the  plant  a very 
elegant  tufted  appearance. 

In  wet  woods,  and  shady  places,  in  temperate  and  northern  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  from  northern  Italy  and  the  Caucasus  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  in  North  America.  Spread  all  over  Britain,  but  more  abundant  in 
Scotland  and  northern  England  and  Ireland  than  in  the  south.  Fr. 
summer^  or  commencing  in  spring. 
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4.  SHady  Equisetum,  Equisetum  pratense,  Ehrh. 

{E.  Drummondi^  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  21*1*7.  JE.  umbrosum^  Brit.  El.) 

Allied  to  the  wood  JE.  in  stature  and  mode  of  growth ; the  fruiting  steins 
at  first  simple,  producing  whorls  of  branches  after  the  spike  is  developed ; 
but  the  branches  of  both  fruiting  and  barren  stems  are  always  simple,  and 
the  spike  is  larger.  The  fruiting  stems  at  first  resemble  those  of  the  field 
JE.,  but  are  much  more  slender.  The  sheaths  have  seldom  less  than  14, 
and  usually  about  20  striae,  and  long,  subulate  teeth. 

In  moist  woods,  and  shady  places,  generally  distributed  over  the  range  of 
\J)[iQWood  E.,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  but  probably  nowhere  so 
common.  Has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  northern  and 
central  England,  and  northern  Ireland.  AV.  late  in  spring,  and  summer. 

5.  Smooth  Equisetum.  Equisetum  limosum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  929.) 

Stems  mostly  fruiting,  1 to  2 feet  high  or  more,  all,  including  the  barren 
ones,  simple,  or  with  few  short,  simple  branches  at  the  middle  or  upper 
nodes  ; the  striae  usually  about  12  to  20,  and  prominent.  Sheaths  about 
3 or  4 lines  long,  with  shortly  subulate  or  pointed  teeth.  Spike  about  6 to 
9 lines  long,  obtuse. 

In  marshy  places,  wet  ditches,  or  shallow  waters,  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Common  in 
Britain.  Fr.  summer. 

6.  Marsh  Equisetum.  Equisetum  palustre,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2021.) 

Stems  mostly  fruiting,  but  all  nearly  similar,  erect,  about  1 to  1^  feet  high, 
much  thinner  than  in  the  smooth  E.,  and  marked  with  only  about  6 to  8 
prominent  striae  or  angles,  and  deep  furrows  ; the  branches  but  few  in  a 
whorl,  not  very  long,  and  not  so  thin  as  in  some  species.  Sheaths  3 or  4 
lines,  with  as  many  pointed  or  shortly  subulate  teeth  as  striae.  Spike  as  in 
the  smooth  E. 

In  marshes  and  spongy  bogs,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  but  perhaps  not  in  North  America. 
Common  in  Britain.  Fr.  summer. 

*7.  Hough  Equisetum.  Equisetum  hyemale,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  915.  Scouring  Rush.) 

Stems  mostly  fruiting,  but  all  similar  and  simple,  or  rarely  wdth  very 
few  branches,  1 to  2 feet  high  or  more,  faintly  marked  with  15  to  20  striae, 
and  rough  to  the  touch.  Sheaths  3 to  5 lines  long,  white,  with  black  rings 
round  the  top  and  the  base ; the  teeth  very  minute  and  blunt,  or  rarely 
shortly  subulate.  Spike  6 to  9 lines  long,  with  a httle  conical  point  on  the 
rounded  top. 

In  marshes  and  wet  woods,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  extending  from 
Spain  and  Italy  to  the  Arctic  regions,  but  more  common  in  the  north,  and 
in  North  America.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  northern 
and  central  England.  Fr.  summer,  rather  late. 

8.  Ijong  Equisetum.  Equisetum  ramosum,  Schleich. 

{E.  JMachayi,  Brit.  El.  E.  trachyodon  and  E.  Moorei,  Bab.  Man.) 

Very  near  the  rough  E.,  with  the  same  little  conical  point  to  the  spike, 
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and  very  probably  a mere  variety,  differing  only  in  its  slender  stems,  with 
only  8 to  12  or  seldom  more  strise ; the  sheaths  have  seldom  any  black 
ring  round  the  base,  though  they  often  turn  black  altogether  and  the  teeth 
have  usually  lanceolate,  subulate  points.  The  stem  terminating  the  stock 
has  usually  a few  long  branches,  especially  from  the  lower  whorls,  and 
varies  from  1 to  2 feet  high  or  more ; the  lower  stems  are  simple,  slender, 
and  shorter,  all  usually  bearing  a spike. 

In  sandy,  moist  places,  generally  dispersed  over  Em’ope  and  Russian  Asia, 
but  apparently  rare  in  Britain,  if  indeed  the  British  specimens  be  really 
distinct  from  the  following.  Fr.  summer^  rather  late. 

9.  Variegated  Squisetum.  ESquisetum  variegatum,  Web.  et  Mohr. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1987.) 

This  is  again  considered  by  some,  and  perhaps  correctly,  as  a variety  of 
the  rough  F],  Stems  slender,  all  simple,  or  very  rarely  branched,  usually 
in  several  tufts,  6 to  8 inches  high,  but  the  terminal  or  central  one  some- 
times lengthened  out  to  1 or  2 feet,  with  only  8 to  10  strise ; the  sheaths 
short,  with  a conspicuous  black  ring,  and  short  teeth.  Spike  seldom  half 
an  inch  long,  with  a conical  point  as  in  the  rough  F. 

In  maritime  sands,  or  on  the  sandy  banks  of  rivers,  sometimes  quite  in 
water,  in  the  maritime  or  mountain  districts  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
especially  in  the  north,  and  more  rarely  in  North  America.  In  Britain, 
chiefly  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  coasts  of  northern  England.  FI.  sum- 
mer^ rather  late. 


XCI.  THE  FERN  FAMILY.  FILICES. 

Herbs,  with  a perennial,  short,  or  tufted,  or  creeping  root- 
stock  (in  some  exotic  species  growing  up  into  a tall,  woody 
stem),  or  rarely  annua] ; with  radical  or  alternate  leaves,  which, 
as  they  also  partake  of  the  nature  of  branches,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  name  oi  fronds.  In  most  genera  these  fronds 
are,  when  young,  rolled  inwards  at  the  top,  and  the  rootstock, 
and  sometimes  also  the  stalks  of  the  fronds,  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  brown,  scarious,  usually  pointed  scales.  Fructi- 
fication consisting  of  capsules,  called  spore-cases  {sporangia)., 
sometimes  small  and  almost  dust-like,  arranged  either  in  clus- 
ters, called  sori,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  frond,  and  often 
covered,  when  young,  with  a thin  membrane,  called  the  indusium, 
or  in  little  involucres  on  the  margin  of  the  frond  ; sometimes 
rather  larger,  in  spikes  or  panicles  at  the  top  of  the  frond, 
which  has,  lower  down,  either  leafy  branches  or  one  leaf. 
These  capsules  open  in  various  ways  to  discharge  the  minute, 
usually  microscopical  spores. 

A very  large  Order,  abundantly  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe,  especially  in  moist  climates,  although  some  species  iffay  be  found  in 
the  chinks  of  the  hottest  rocks.  The  elegance  of  their  fohage  has  of  late 
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years  attracted  as  mucli  interest  in  them  on  the  part  of  cultivators 
and  amateurs,  as  has  their  fructification  and  germination  on  the  part 
of  the  physiologist.  It  has  long  been  known  that  they  can  be  repro- 
duced from  their  spores,  but  it  has  only  lately  been  ascertained  that 
these  spores  when  sown  are  developed  into  minute,  green,  leafy  expansions, 
called  prothalli^  which  alone  have  any  analogy  to  the  flowers  of  other 
plants.  For  on  the  prothallus  are  produced  minute  bodies,  which  have 
been  compared  to  stamens  and  pistils,  from  whence  the  young  Fern  is  sub- 
sequently developed.  The  spore  may,  under  this  theory,  be  said  to  be  a 
young  flower-bud,  which  only  opens  after  it  has  fallen,  the  spore-case  being 
an  involucre  enclosing  innumerable  buds,  and  the  sorus  a whole  inflores- 
cence. 

The  limitation  of  genera  and  species  in  the  Ferns  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  great  difiiculty,  and  of  late  years  their  splitting  and  changing  has 
been  carried  to  such  a degree  as  to  throw  the  whole  nomenclature  into  a 
state  of  utter  confusion.  The  best  characters  are  taken  from  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  sori  and  of  their  indusium  ; and  some  large  genera,  such 
as  Adiant,  Spleenioort^  etc.,  are  natural,  and  readily  recognized ; but  in 
Polypody^  Shield-Fern,  Bladder-Fern,  etc.,  there  is  nothing  in  habit  to 
serve  as  a guide,  and  the  indusium  of  the  two  latter  genera  is  often  so 
evanescent  that  it  requires  the  most  careful  examination  of  specimens,  in 
exactly  the  proper  state,  to  ascertain  its  existence.  I have  been  induced, 
therefore,  witli  a view  to  assist  the  beginner  in  the  determination  of  the 
British  species,  to  include  in  the  following  Table  of  Genera  the  species  also 
of  the  most  difficult  ones,  endeavouring  to  lead  to  them  by  more  prominent 
characters,  without  reference  to  the  more  minute,  although  essential  ones, 
which  distinguish  the  genera.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  to  de- 
termine Ferns  they  must  be  in  fruit.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  find  out 
by  books  to  what  species  a barren  frond  belongs,  and  nionstrous  develop- 
ments, and  deformed  fronds,  now  not  uncommon  in  cultivation,  and  found 
occasionally  wild,  are  here  wholly  passed  over.* 


^Fructification  in  a terminal  spike  or  panicle.  The  frond  either  leaf-like,  or  bearing  a 

j 3 in  the  lower  part 2 

^ Fructification  in  a little  cup  or  involucre  at  the  edge  of  the  frond 4 

^Fructification  on  the  back  or  under  side  of  some  or  all  the  fronds 5 

f Fronds  pvice  pinnate,  usually  2 or  more  feet  high,  the  fructification  forming  a panicle 

2-{  at  their  extremity 3.  Osmund. 

bFronds  stem-like,  not  6 inches  high,  with  a terminal  spike  or  panicle 3 

g f Spike  simple.  Leaf  entire 1.  Addee’s-tongue. 

I Spike  branched  into  a panicle.  Leaf  pinnate 2.  Moonwoet. 

f Fronds  numerous,  scarcely  2 inches  high,  pinnate,  with  few  deeply-lobed  segments. 

^3  Involucre  ovate,  2-lobed 17.  Htmemophtll. 

y Fronds  6 or  8 inches  high,  2 or  3 times  pinnate,  with  crowded  segments.  Involucre 

k cup  shaped 16.  Teichomanes. 

fFronds  tufted,  of  2 sorts,  the  central  ones  erect,  fruiting,  the  outer  ones  barren, 

5 ■{  usually  shorter,  with  broader  lobes 6 

^Fruiting  and  barren  fronds  similar  or  nearly  so 8 

r Fronds  (stiff)  simply  pinnate,  with  entire  lobes,  the  fruiting  linear,  the  barren  lance- 

6<  olate 11.  Blechnum. 

fFronds  (delicate)  much  divided,  with  small,  obovate  or  oblong,  toothed  lobes  . . 7 

rj  ( Sori  forming  a line  close  to  the  margin  of  the  frond 5.  Allosoeus. 

' I Sori  oblong,  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  frond 6.  Gymnogeam. 


* Further  details  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  plants  may  be  found  in  the  numerous  illus- 
trated works  oru^tFerns  which  are  daily  advertised,  among  which  Mr.  Moore’s  ‘ Hand- 
book of  British  Ferns  ’ will  be  found  a neat  and  compact,  as  well  as  an  accurate  and 
usefulcompendium. 
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f Fructification  concealed  by,  or  intermixed  with,  chatfy  scales  or  hairs  ....  9 

Fructification  in  lines  along  the  margin  of  the  fronds,  the  indusium  a membrane 

8 -I  attached  to  the  margin • • • 

I Fructification  in  circular,  oblong,  or  linear  sori,  on  the  under  surface,  without  chafiy 

L scales It 

TFronds  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  entire  segments.  Sori  linear,  concealed  by  the  scales. 

„ j 10.  Cetekach. 

I Fronds  twice  pinnate,  with  small  segments.  Sori  circular,  with  chafiy  hairs  intermixed. 

15.  WOODSIA. 

('Tall,  erect,  stifi*  fern,  ternately  divided,  with  pinnate  branches  and  sessile  lobes. 

12.  Pteeis. 

i Dehcate  fern,  not  a foot  high,  much  divided,  with  broad,  wedge-shaped  lobes  on  ca- 

V.  pillary  stalks 13.  Adiant. 

rSori  oblong  or  linear,  covered  (when  young)  with  a membrane  attached  along  the 

.j..  J side 13 

1 Sori  circular,  either  without  any  indusium,  or  covered  (when  young)  with  a mem- 

brane  attached  by  the  centre  or  by  a lateral  point 13 

rFrond  entire.  Indusium  opening  in  a slit  along  the  centre  . .9.  Haet’s-tongue. 

13-1  Frond  pinnate  or  much  divided.  Indusium  opening  along  the  inner  side. 

8.  Spleenwoet. 

C Fronds  simply  pinnate,  with  entire  or  toothed  segments  or  pinnas 14 

13  < Fronds  pinnate,  with  pinnatifid  primary  divisions  or  pinnas,  or  twice  or  thrice  pin- 
(.  nate* 15 

f Segments  narrow-lanceolate,  rather  thick,  attached  to  the  stalk  by  a broad  base,  and 
confluent.  Sori  golden-yellow,  without  any  indusium  4 (1).  Common  Polypody. 
Segments  distinct  or  stalked,  ovate-falcate,  prickly-toothed,  with  a prominent  angle 
or  lobe  at  the  base  on  the  inner  side.  Sori  with  a small,  circular  indusium. 

I 7 (1).  Holly  Shieldeeen. 

Segments  small,  obovate.  Stallc  black  and  slender.  Indusium  attached  laterally. 

8(5).  Common  Spleenwoet. 
rLower  pair  of  pinnas  much  larger  than  the  others,  giving  the  frond  a broadly  trian- 

..rj  gular  or  rhomboidal  form 10 

I Lowest  pair,  or  several  lower  pairs  of  pinnas,  decreasing  in  size  or  not  larger  than  the 

rest.  Frond  ovate  or  lanceolate  in  outline 17 

fFronds  once  pinnate,  with  pinnatifid  segments 4 (2).  Beech  Polypody. 

16 -{  Fronds  twice  pinnate,  the  pinnas  mostly  opposite  . . . .4(4).  Oaifc  Polypody. 

kFronds  twice  pinnate,  the  pinnas  mostly  alternate 14.  Bladdeeeeen. 

fFronds  delicate,  seldom  a foot  high,  without  any  brown  scarious  scales  (or  very  few 
1 at  the  base  of  the  stalk) , twice  pinnate,  with  stalked  pinnas  .......  18 

Yl-{  Fronds  stiff,  1 to  3 feet  high  or  more  (except  in  the  Beech  Polypody),  The  stalk  more 
1 or  less  shaggy  below  the  leafy  part,  with  brown  scarious  scales  (except  in  the  Marsh 

Shieldfern) 19 

^Segments  with  fine  pointed  teeth 8.  Spleenwoet. 

1 Segments  oblong  or  lanceolate,  nearly  sessile,  with  obtuse  teeth  or  lobes. 

18<{  14.  Bladdeeeeen. 

Segments  small,  obovate,  stalked,  with  obtuse  teeth.  Delicate  annual. 

1^  6.  Gtymnogeam:. 

('Fronds  pinnate,  the  pinnas  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  entire  or  obtuse,  and  shghtly 

19 toothed 30 

^Fronds  twice  pinnate,  the  segments  sharply  toothed  or  pinnatifid 34 

r Pinnas  (aU  but  the  lowest  pair)  attached  to  the  stalk  by  their  broad  base. 

203  4 (2).  Beech  Polypody. 

(^Pinnas  attached  by  their  midrib  only 31 

Q,  C Lobes  of  the  pinnas  entire.  Sori  near  their  margins 33 

I Lobes  of  the  soil  slightly  toothed.  Sori  near  their  base  or  centre 23 

rNo  scarious  scales  on  the  stalk.  No  glands  on  the  leafy  part. 

22 J 7 (3).  Marsh  Shieldfeen. 

j Stalk  with  brown  scarious  scales  at  the  base.  Minute  glands  on  the  under  surface  of 

the  segments 7 (4).  Shieldfeen. 

("Segments  of  the  pinnas  oblong,  very  numerous,  scarcely  broader  at  the  base. 

23<  7 (5).  AfctZe  Shieldfeen. 

k Segments  ovate,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base 7 (0).  CresZed  Shieldfeen. 

( Segments  of  the  pinnas  with  finely-pointed,  almost  prickly  teeth ; the  inner  lobe  or 
2^3  tooth  at  the  base  much  larger  than  the  rest  . . . .7(2).  PricAiZ^  Shieldfeen. 

Segments  of  the  pinnas  with  shortly  pointed  teeth  or  pinnatifid ; the  lobes  of  each 
C.  side  similar 25 


* In  all  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  leaves  or  fronds  the  primary  divisions  on  each  side  of 
the  main  stalk  are  called  pinurtu,  the  ultimate  divisions  retaining  the  name  of  segments. 
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^Sori  circular.  Noindusium 4 (3) . AZpzwe  Polypody. 

25  < Sori  circular,  with  a kidney-shaped  or  almost  peltate  indusium  attached  by  a point  26 

CSori  rather  oblong,  with  an  indusium  attached  along  one  side  . . 8,  Spleenwort. 

^Segments  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate.  Indusia  conspicuous  and  persistent. 

26  < 7 (6) . Crested  SHiELDFEHif. 

(.Segments  oblong-lanceolate 27 

„ C Indusia  conspicuous  and  persistent 7 (8) . Rigid  Shieldfern'. 

' t Indusia  small  and  often  soon  disappearing 7 (7).  Broad  Shieldfern. 


I.  ADDER'S-TONGUE.  OPHIOaLOSSUM. 


Stem  simple,  bearing  a single  leaf  in  the  lower  part,  and  a simple  terminal 
fruiting  spike.  Spore-cases  rather  large,  closely  sessile,  in  two  opposite  rows, 
each  opening  by  a transverse  fissure. 

A genus  of  very  few  species,  but  widely  distributed  over  most  parts  of 
the  globe. 

1.  Common  Adder's-tongue.  Ophioglossum  vulg^atum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  108.) 

Rootstock  very  small,  but  apparently  perennial.  Frond  or  stem  solitary, 
from  a few  inches  to  near  a foot  high,  with  an  ovate  or  oblong  entire  leaf, 
usually  2 to  3 inches  long,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a shortly  sheathing 
footstalk,  and  usually  attached  below  the  middle  of  the  stem.  Spike  termi- 
nal, f to  about  an  inch  long,  bearing  on  each  side  from  about  15  to  25 
closely  sessile  spore- cases. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north,  in  North  America,  and  apparently  also  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  as  well  as  within  the  tropics.  Generally  distributed 
over  Britain,  but  more  common  in  some  parts  of  England  than  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  Fr.  summer.  The  dwarf  A.  (0.  lusitanicum^  Linn.)  is  now 
believed  to  be  a mere  variety,  only  difiering  from  the  common  form  in  its 
small  size,  the  slender  stems  varying  from  1 to  3 inches,  the  leaf  linear  or 
lanceolate,  narrowed  into  a stalk,  and  seldom  above  1^  inches  long.  It  is 
usually  to  be  found  only  in  early  spring,  and  in  Europe  chiefly  near  the  sea, 
in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  up  the  west  coast  of  Europe  to  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  but  not  on  the  main  British  Isles. 


II.  MOONWORT.  BOTRYCHIUM. 

Stem  of  Adder' s-tongue,  but  the  leaf  is  divided,  the  terminal  spike  is 
branched,  forming  a panicle,  and  the  spore-cases  are  globular,  and,  although 
sessile,  quite  distinct. 

A small  genus,  distributed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisjihere,  and  more  sparingly  in  the  southern  one. 

1.  Common  Moonwort.  Botrychium  Lunaria,  Sw. 

{Osmunda,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  318.) 

Rootstock  very  small,  bearing  a single  erect  stem,  3 to  6 or  8 inches  high, 
surrounded  at  the  base  by  a few  brown  sheathing  scales.  The  leaf  about 
the  centre  of  the  stem,  1 to  3 inches  long,  pinnate,  with  from  5 to  15  or 
even  more  obliquely  fan-shaped  or  halfmoon-shaped  segments,  of  a thick 
consistence,  and  entire  or  crenate.  Panicle  1 to  near  2 inches  long,  of  a 
narrow  pyramidal  shape,  the  branches  all  turned  towards  one  side. 
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In  dry,  hilly,  or  mountain  pastures,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  in  the  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Altai,  and  reappearing  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  Widely 
diffused  over  Britain,  but  not  generally  common.  Fr.  summer. 


III.  OSMUND.  OSMUNDA. 

Fronds  once  or  twice  pinnate,  the  leafy  part  barren  j the  fructification 
consisting  of  clustered  spore-cases,  either  in  a panicle  at  the  end  of  the 
frond,  or,  in  exotic  species,  in  some  other  part  of  the  frond,  but  always  dis- 
tinct from  the  leaf-like  part ; each  spore-case  opening  by  a vertical  fissure. 

A genus  of  few  species,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  especially  the  northern  one. 

1.  X&oyal  Osmund.  Osmunda  regalis,  Linn. 

{Eng.  Bot.  t.  209.) 

The  perennial  stock  often  forms  a trunk  rising  perceptibly  from  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  to  the  height  of  a foot  or  more.  Fronds  growing  in 
tufts,  erect,  from  a foot  or  two  in  dry,  poor  soils,  to  8 or  10  feet  when  very 
luxuriant,  twice  pinnate,  with  lanceolate  or  oblong  segments,  1 to  2 inches 
long,  rather  stiff,  prominently  veined,  either  entire  or  obscurely  crenate. 
Fructification  forming  a more  or  less  compound  panicle  at  the  top  of  the 
frond,  usually  bipinnate,  each  spike-like  branch  representing  a segment  of 
the  frond. 

In  moist  or  boggy  places,  in  western,  central,  and  some  parts  of  southern 
and  south-eastern  Europe,  extending  northwards  to  southern  Scandinavia  ; 
also  in  central  Asia,  North  and  South  America,  and  southern  Africa.  In 
Britain,  chiefly  in  the  western  counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  apparently  very  local  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  entirely 
absent  from  several  counties.  Fr.  end  of  summer^  or  autumn. 


IV.  POLYPODY.  POLYPODIUM. 

Fronds  (in  the  British  species)  either  pinnate  or  ternately  divided,  with 
the  branches  pinnate.  Spore-cases  minute,  collected  in  circular  clusters  or 
sori  on  the  under  side  of  the  segments,  without  any  indusium  or  involucre  ; 
each  spore-case  (as  in  all  the  following  genera)  encircled  by  an  elastic  jointed 
ring,  and  bursting  irregrdarly  on  one  side,  having  then,  under  a microscope, 
the  appearance  of  a little  helmet. 

A large  genus,  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  only  differing  from 
Aspidium  in  the  absence  of  any  indusium  or  membrane  covering  the  sori 
even  when  young.  For  the  Table  of  Species,  see  the  Generic  Table  above, 
p.  623,  n.  13. 

1.  Common  Polypody.  Polypodium  vulgare,  Linn. 

(Eng,  Bot.  t.  1149.) 

Rootstock  thick,  woody,  and  creeping.  Fronds  about  6 inches  to  a foot 
high,  of  a firm  consistence,  without  any  scales  on  their  stalk,  broadly  oblong- 
lanceolate  or  somewhat  ovate  in  their  general  outline,  simply]  pinnate  or 
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deeply  pinnatifid ; the  linear-oblong  segments  adhering  to  the  main  stalk 
and  usually  connected  with  each  other  by  their  broad  bases.  Sori  rather 
large,  of  a golden  yellow,  in  two  rows  along  the  under  side  of  the  upper 
segment.  When  bearing  fruit  these  segments  are  usually  entire  or  nearly 
so,  and  obtuse  ; when  barren  they  are  often  slightly  toothed  ; and  mon- 
strous states  not  unfrequently  occur  with  the  segments  variously  lobed  or 
branched. 

In  sheltered  places,  on  trunks  of  old  trees,  walls,  moist  rocks,  and  shady 
banks,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America.  Common  in  Britain.  Fr.  sum- 
mer and  autumn. 

2.  Beech  Polypody.  Polypodinm  Phegopteris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2224,  and  P.  Thelypteris^  t.  1018.) 

Rootstock  creeping.  Fronds  rather  slender,  6 inches  to  a foot  high  or 
rather  more,  including  their  long  stalks,  broadly  ovate-lanceolate  and  acu- 
minate in  their  general  outline,  once  pinnate ; the  segments  deeply  pinna- 
tifid, narrow -lanceolate,  gradually  diminishing  from  the  base  to  the  end  of 
the  frond,  and  all,  except  sometimes  the  lowest  pair,  adhering  to  the  main 
stem  by  their  broad  base.  The  midrib,  principal  veins,  and  margins  of  the 
frond  more  or  less  hairy  on  the  under  side,  by  which  this  species  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  smaller  specimens  of  the  marsh  Shieldfern, 
which  it  sometimes  resembles.  Sori  rather  small,  near  the  margins  of  the 
lobes. 

In  moist  situations,  in  hilly  districts,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America.  In 
Britain,  chiefly  in  western  and  northern  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Fr.  summer  and  autumn. 

3.  Alpine  Polypody.  Polypodium  alpestre,  Hoppe. 

{Fseudathyrium  alpestre  and  P.Jlexile,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stock  short,  often  forming  several  crowns.  Fronds  tufted,  1 to  3 feet 
high,  twice  pinnate ; the  segments  numerous,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  deeply 
pinnatifid,  and  sharply  toothed,  the  larger  ones  U'Sually  about  half  an  inch 
long.  Sori  circular,  without  any  indusium  whatever  : this  character  alone 
distinguishes  this  plant  from  the  smaller  states  of  the  lady  Spleenwort  and 
from  some  forms  of  the  hroad  Shieldfern^  which  it  closely  resembles  in  all 
other  respects. 

In  the  mountains  of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  from  the  Alps  and  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Fr.  summer. 

4.  Oak  Polypody.  Polypodium  Bryopteris,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  616.  Oak  Fern.) 

Rootstock  creeping,  rather  slender.  Fronds  slender  but  erect,  on  long 
stalks,  broadly  triangular  or  rhomboidal  in  their  general  outline,  the  leafy 
part  4 to  6 inches  long  and  at  least  as  broad,  twice  pinnate,  or  rather,  in  the 
first  instance,  ternate ; the  lower  pair  of  branches  or  pinnas  on  slender  stalks, 
each  often  as  large  and  as  much  divided  as  the  rest  of  the  ft’ond;  the  others 
much  smaller  and  less  divided,  the  terminal  ones  reduced  to  small  lobes. 
Segments  thin,  light  green,  obtuse,  slightly  crenate,  quite  glabrous.  Sori 
near  the  margins  of  the  segments. 
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In  rather  dry  woods,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America.  Not  uncommon  in  western, 
central,  and  northern  England  and  Scotland,  and  occurs  also  in  Ireland. 
Fr.  summer  and  autumn.  The  limestone  Polypody  (P.  calcareum^  Eng. 
Bot.  t.  1525,  P.  Rohertianum^  Bab.  Man.)  appears  to  be  a mere  variety  of 
the  OaTc  P.,  of  rather  stouter  growth,  usually  with  rather  less  difference  in 
size  between  the  lower  pair  of  pinnules  and  the  succeeding  ones,  and  has  a 
minute,  scaly,  or  glandular  meal  on  the  frond-stalk  and  principal  veins. 
It  occurs  here  and  there,  in  more  open  rocky  situations  than  the  common 
form,  and  especially  in  limestone  districts. 


V.  AI.1.0S0RUS.  ALLOSORUS. 

Delicate  Ferns,  with  tufted,  much  divided  fronds ; the  central  ones  erect 
and  fruiting  ; the  outer  ones  barren,  with  broader  segments.  Sori  circular, 
but  so  close  as  to  form  compact  lines  along  the  margins,  covered  over  when 
young  by  the  thin  edge  of  the  frond  itself. 

A small  genus,  confined  to  the  mountainous  or  northern  districts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

1.  Curled  Allosorus.  Allosorus  crispus,  Bernh.  , 

(Pterisj  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1160,  Cryptogramma^  Brit.  El.  Rock  Brakes^ 

Parsley  Fern.) 

Stock  densely  tufted  with  brown  scarious  scales.  Fronds  2 or  3 times 
pinnate,  ovate  or  oblong  in  their  general  outline,  on  slender  stalks  almost 
without  scarious  scales;  the  outer  barren  ones  about  5 or  6 inches  high, 
somewhat  resembling  parsley-leaves,  with  numerous  small,  obovate  or  wedge- 
shaped  and  deeply  toothed  segments.  Fruiting  fronds  f to  1 foot  high, 
with  equally  numerous  oblong  or  linear  segments,  the  thin  membranous 
edges  turned  down  over  the  sori. 

In  the  mountains  of  Europe,  from  the  Pyrenees  and  Apennines  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  usually  local,  but  often  very  abundant  in  particular  spots. 
In  Britain,  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  northern  England,  but  occurs  also  in 
central  and  western  England  and  in  Ireland.  Fr.  summer. 


VL  GVMNOGRAM.  GYMNOGIRAMMA. 

Fronds  much  divided.  Sori  linear  or  oblong,  simple  or  forked,  not  mar- 
ginal, and  without  any  indusium. 

A considerable  genus,  chiefly  tropical,  including  many  of  those  elegant 
Ferns  often  seen  in  our  hothouses,  with  a golden  or  silvery  dust  on  the  under 
side  of  the  fronds. 

1.  Small  Gymno^am.  Gymnogramma  leptophylla,  Desv. 

A delicate  Httle  Fern,  resembling  at  first  sight  very  small  specimens  of  the 
curled  Allosorus.  Fronds  in  little  tufts, although  the  wliole  plant  is  usually 
annual ; the  outer  fronds  short,  with  few  broadly  obovate  or  fan-shaped 
segments,  often  barren ; the  others  erect,  2 to  6 inches  high,  with  slender 
black  stalks,  twice  pinnate,  with  numerous  small,  thin,  obovate,  deeply- 
toothed  or  lobed  segments.  Sori  oblong,  at  length  nearly  covering  the  under 
surface  of  the  segments- 
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On  moist  shady  banks,  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  western  Europe, 
extending  eastward  into  central  India,  and  northward  up  western  J’rance  to 
the  Channel  Islands,  the  only  station  within  our  Flora.  It  reappears  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Fr.  spring  and  summer. 


VII.  SHIE1.DFERN.  ASPIDIUM. 

Fronds  (in  the  British  species)  once,  twice,  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  a stiff 
erect  stalk,  usually  bearing,  at  least  at  the  base,  numerous  brown  scarious 
scales.  Sori  circular  as  in  Polypody^  but  covered  when  young  by  a mem- 
brane or  indusium^  attached  by  the  centre  or  by  a point  near  one  side,  so 
that,  when  raised  all  round  by  the  growth  of  the  spore-cases,  it  becomes 
either  peltate  or  kidney-shaped. 

A very  large  genus,  ranging  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  only  distin- 
guished from  Polypody  by  the  indusium.  In  modern  British  Fern-books 
it  is  usually  divided  into  two,  Lastrea  and  Polystiehum,  according  to 
whetlier  the  attachment  of  the  indusium  is  central  or  towards  the  margin, 
a minute  character,  unconnected  with  habit,  often  difficult  to  appreciate,  and 
sometimes  inconstant.  The  Table  of  Species  will  be  found  under  the  Gieneric 
Table  above,  p.  623,  n.  13. 

1.  Holly  Shieldfern.  Aspidium  Iionchitis,  Sw. 

{Polypodium^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  797,  Polystichum,  Bab.  Man.  Holly  Fern.) 

Stock  short  and  thick.  Fronds  tufted,  usually  6 inches  to  a foot  high  or 
rather  more,  stiff,  linear-lanceolate  in  their  general  outline,  simply  pinnate, 
leafy  from  the  base,  the  common  stalk  very  scaly  below.  Segments  mostly 
broadly  lanceolate  or  almost  ovate,  curved,  prickly-toothed,  enlarged  at  the 
base  on  the  inner  or  upper  side  into  a toothed  angle  or  lobe,  all  nearly  ses- 
sile, but  attached  by  the  midrib  only,  stiff,  glabrous  above,  with  a few  scaly 
hairs  underneath;  the  central  ones  about  an  inch  long;  the  lower  ones 
smaller  and  broader,  often  ovate.  Sori  circular,  rather  large,  with  a pel- 
tate indusium  in  the  centre,  which  is  however  not  very  conspicuous. 

In  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in  all  the  great  mountain  regions  of  Europe  and  cen- 
tral and  Russian  Asia,  from  Spain  and  Italy  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in 
IS’orth  America.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  northern 
England,  North  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Fr.  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  Prickly  Shieldfern.  Aspidium  aculeatum^  Sw. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1562,  and  A.  lohatum.,  t.  1563.  PolysticJium^  Bab.  Man.) 

Fronds  tufted,  arising  from  a short  thick  stock,  1 to  2 feet  or  rather  more 
high,  stiff,  twice  pinnate,  broadly  lanceolate  in  outline,  with  the  lower  pin- 
nas  decreasing  in  length  ; the  stalk  below  the  leafy  part  1 to  6 inches  long, 
very  shaggy  with  brown,  scarious  scales.  Primary  branches  or  pinnas 
shaped  like  the  whole  frond  of  the  Holly  S.  in  miniature,  being  pinnate,  with 
their  segments  shortly  ovate-lanceolate,  curved  and  prickly-toothed,  with  a 
prominent  angle  or  lobe  on  the  inner  or  outer  side;  the  lower  ones,  or  some- 
times nearly  all,  attached  by  their  midrib;  the  upper  ones  decurrent  on  the 
stalk  or  united  at  the  base.  Sori  rather  small,  with  a central  but  not  very 
conspicuous  indusium. 

On  hedge-banks  and  in  sliady  places,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  Scandinavia,  extending  eastward  into  central 
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Asia;  in  North  and  South  America,  and  generally  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Frequent  in  Britain.  Fr.  summer  and  autumn.  The  angular  S. 
(a.  angulare,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2776)  is  a rather  larger,  more  luxuriant, 
and  less  stiff  variety,  usually  more  divided,  with  more  distinct  segments, 
the  lower  ones  evidently  stalked. 

3.  Marsh  Shieldfem.  Aspidium  Thelypteris,  Sw. 

{Lastrea,  Bab.  Man.  Marsh  Fern?) 

Kootstock  creeping,  with  single,  not  tufted,  erect  fronds,  as  in  the  Beech 
Polypody,  to  which  this  Fern  bears  considerable  resemblance.  It  is  taller, 
usually  1 to  2 feet  high,  quite  glabrous,  with  a rather  slender  but  stiff  stalk, 
without  scarious  scales.  The  leafy  part  lanceolate,  pinnate,  with  deeply 
pinnatifid  pinnas,  which  are  not  crowded,  and  the  lowest  rather  distant  and 
smaller ; all  attached  to  the  central  stalk  by  their  midrib  or  by  a very  short 
stalk ; the  lobes  or  segments  entire,  obtuse  or  scarcely  pointed.  Sori  in 
lines  near  the  edges,  distinct  at  first,  with  an  indusium  attached  near  the 
edge,  but  soon  covering  nearly  the  whole  under  surface  and  concealing  the 
indusium. 

In  boggy  or  marshy  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except 
the  extreme  north,  and  in  North  America,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  In  Britain,  usually  very  local,  but  dispersed  over  England, 
Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  Fr.  summer  and  autumn. 

4.  Mountain  Shieldfem.  Aspidium  Oreopteris,  Sw. 

{Polypodium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1019.  Lastrea,  Bab.  Man.  Sweet  Mountain 

Fern.) 

The  stature,  mode  of  growth  in  circular  tufts,  and  the  general  shape  of 
the  frond  are  those  of  the  male  S.,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  a 
lighter  colour,  especially  of  the  stalk,  and  by  the  lobes  or  segments  of  the 
pinnas  all  quite  entire,  with  the  small  sori  in  a line  near  the  margin  as  in  the 
marsh  S.  From  the  latter  it  differs  in  its  larger  size,  the  stalk  bearing 
brown  scarious  scales,  the  pinnas  so  closely  sessile  as  almost  to  lap  over  the 
central  stalk ; and  from  both  this  species  may  be  known  by  the  minute 
resinous  or  glandular  dots  on  the  under  side  of  the  fronds,  from  whence  a 
fragrant  smell  is  imparted  to  the  plant  when  rubbed. 

In  mountain  heathy  districts,  and  moist  open  woods,  in  temperate  Europe, 
from  northern  Spain  and  Italy  to  Scandinavia,  and  eastward  to  Moscow. 
Grenerally  dispersed  over  Britain,  but  more  especially  in  Scotland,  northern 
and  western  England,  and  in  Ireland.  Fr.  summer  and  autumn. 

5.  Male  Shieldfem.  Aspidium  FiliK-mas,  Sw. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1458.  Lastrea,  Bab.  Man.  Male  Fern.) 

Eootstock  short  but  thick,  woody,  and  decumbent  or  rising  sometimes 
obliquely  a few  inches  from  the  ground.  Fronds  handsome,  in  a large  cir- 
cular tuft,  2 or  3 feet  high,  stiff  and  erect,  broadly  lanceolate,  with  the  lower 
pinnas  decreasing,  as  inmost  regularly  .'pinnate ; the  pinnas  deeply 

pinnatifid  or  pinnate ; the  segments  regularly  oblong,  slightly  curved,  very 
obtuse,  slightly  toothed,  connected  at  the  base  or  the  lowest  ones  distinct  ; 
the  main  stalk  very  shaggy  with  brown  scarious  scales.  Sori  rather  largt , 
near  the  base  of  the  segments,  with  a conspicuous,  nearly  peltate  or  kidney- 
shaped  indusium. 

In  woods  and  shady  situations,  along  moist  banks,  etc.,  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  central  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic 
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regions,  and  apparently  in  South  America,  but  scarcely  in  North  America. 
One  of  the  commonest  of  British  Ferns.  Fr.  summer  and  autumn.  The 
barren  fronds  of  young  plants  often  resemble  those  of  the  broad  8.^  but  the 
fruiting  ones  are  almost  always  very  distinct. 

6.  Crested  Shieldfern.  Aspidium  cristatum,  Sw. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2125.  Lastrea.^  Bab.  Man.) 

Besembles  in  some  respects  the  male  8.,  but  the  frond  is  less  erect,  the 
pinnas  less  regular,  the  segments  broader,  thinner,  more  wedge-shaped  on 
the  lower  side,  much  more  toothed,  and  the  lower  ones  sometimes  almost 
l^innatifid,  the  plant  then  forming  some  approach  to  the  broad  8.,  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  general  shape  of  the  frond  much  narrower,  the  seg- 
ments much  broader  and  much  less  divided.  Sori  large,  with  conspicuous 
indusiums  as  in  the  male  8. 

In  moist  or  boggy  places,  in  temperate  Europe  and  western  Asia,  from 
the  Pyrenees  and  northern  Italy  to  Scandinavia,  and  in  North  America,  but 
not  generally  common.  In  Britain,  very  local,  but  has  been  found  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  Nottinghamshire  and  Cheshire,  in  North  Wales,  and  in 
Ireland.  Fr.  summer  and  autumn.  Some  specimens  appear  almost  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  male  8.,  whilst  others  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
broad  8. 

7.  Broad  Shieldfern.  Aspidium  spinulosum,  Sw. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1460.  A.  dilatatum^  t.  1461.  Lastrea  spinulosa^  L.  dilatata^ 

and  L.  F(sniseci%  Bab.  Man.) 

The  most  variable  of  all  our  Shieldferns^  alhed  to  the  male  8.,  but  gene- 
rally not  so  tall,  of  a paler  green,  and  very  much  broader ; the  general  outhne 
nearly  ovate,  1 to  2 feet  long  or  rarely  more,  the  lowest  pair  of  pinnas  not 
much  shorter,  or  even  longer  than  the  others.  The  fi’ond  is  also  more  di- 
vided, either  twice  pinnate,  with  the  segments  of  tlie  pinnas  oblong-lan- 
ceolate and  deeply  toothed,  or  pinnatifid,  or  thrice  pinnate : it  then  closely 
resembles  the  lac^  8pleenwort  and  the  alpine  Polypody,  but  may  be 
generally  distinguished  by  the  lower  pinnas  not  decreasing  so  much  in  size, 
and  more  accurately  by  the  sori,  which  are  circular,  with  a kidney-shaped 
indusium  as  in  the  male  8.,  although  much  smaller,  and  when  mature  the 
indusium  often  disappears. 

In  sheltered,  shady  places,  on  moist  banks,  in  open,  moist  woods,  etc., 
common'*  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  northern  Spain  and  Italy  to 
the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fr.  summer  and  autumn.  More 
than  twenty  varieties  of  this  species  have  received  distinct  names,  and  three 
at  least  have  been  considered  as  species,  but  have  no  tangible  characters  to 
separate  them. 

8.  Rigid  Shieldfern.  Aspidium  rigidum,  Sw. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2724.  Lastrea,  Bab.  Man.) 

Very  near  the  broad  8.,  of  which  it  has  the  deeply  toothed  or  pinnatifid, 
oblong-lanceolate  segments,  but  the  frond  is  stiffer  and  not  so  broad,  and 
the  sori  are  much  larger,  the  two  rows  often  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  segments,  their  indusiums  conspicuous  and  persistent  as  in 
the  male  8.  and  the  crested  8. 

In  rocky  situations,  especially  in  limestone  districts,  in  temperate  Europe, 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  Norway,  extending  eastward  into  central  Asia,  and  in 
North  America.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  limestone  districts  of  northern 
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England,  but  said  to  occur  also  in  western  England  and  Ireland.  Fr.  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  Some  botanists  are  of  opinion  that  this  and  the  two 
preceding  species  are  but  varieties  of  the  male  S.,  into  which  they  certainly 
appear  (when  seen  growing  in  profusion)  to  pass,  through  numerous  inter- 
mediate forms. 


VIII.  SPI^BBNWORT.  ASPLENIUM. 

Fronds  (in  the  British  species)  once,  twice,  or  thrice  pinnate  or  forked, 
usually  rather  stiff,  though  slender,  and  often  small.  Sori  oblong  or  linear, 
on  the  under  surface,  usually  diverging  from  near  the  centre  of  the  seg- 
ments, covered  when  young  by  a membrane  or  indusium,  which  opens  out- 
wards, being  attached  lengthwise  along  the  outer  side. 

Widely  dispersed  over  the  globe,  and  one  of  the  most  natural  among  the 
large  genera  of  Ferns,  for  although  a few  of  the  larger  species  are  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  some  species  of  Aspidium  and  Polypody,  except 
by  the  sori,  the  great  majority  have  a peculiar,  dark  green,  smooth  appear- 
ance, which  makes  them  easy  to  recognize. 

Fronds  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  numerous  primary  pinnas,  the 


loivest  or  several  lower  pairs  decreasing  in  size. 

Frond  2 or  3 feet  Mgh,  the  longer  pinnas  3 to  6 inches  or  naore  . . 1 . Lady  S. 

Frond  not  a foot  high,  the  longer  pinnas  seldom  If  inches. 

Broadest  part  of  the  frond  above  the  middle.  Ultimate  seg- 
ments 1 to  If  lines  long 2.  Rock  S. 

Broadest  part  below  the  middle.  Ultimate  segments  broad,  2 to 

3 lines  long 3.  Lanceolate  S. 

Fronds  once  pinnate,  with  numerous  segments,  the  lower  pairs  decreas- 
ing in  size. 

Segments  thick,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  f to  1 inch  long  or  more  . . 4.  Sea  S. 

Segments  thin,  ovate  or  orbicular,  under  5 lines  long 5.  Maidenhair  S. 

Fronds  more  or  less  divided,  the  lowest  pinnas  larger,  on  longer  stalks, 
or  more  divided  than  the  others. 

Frond  6 inches  to  afoot,  shining  green,  with  numerous  lanceolate 

pinnas  and  sessile  segments 6.  Black  S. 

Frond  3 or  4 inches,  with  few  small,  stalked  segments. 

Segments  obovate 7.  Wallrue  S. 

Segments  narrow-oblong 8.  Alternate  S. 

Segments  linear 9.  Forked  S. 


1.  Lady  Spleenwort.  Aspleuium  Filix-foemina,  Bernh. 
{Aspidium,  Eng.  Bot.  1. 1459,  not  good.  Athyrium,  Bab.  Man.  Lady  Fern.) 

A most  elegant  Fern,  with  the  short,  woody  rootstock  and  circular  tuft  of 
fronds  of  the  male  Shieldfern,  but  more  divided,  the  stalk  less  scaly,  and 
the  sori  different.  Fronds  usually  2 to  3 feet  high,  broadly  lanceolate,  twice 
pinnate,  the  lower  yjairs  of  pinnas  decreasing  in  size,  the  segments  oblong- 
lanceolate  and  pinnatifid,  with  pointed  teeth.  Sori  shortly  oblong,  diverg- 
ing from  the  centre  of  the  segments,  with  the  indusium  attached  along  one 
side  as  in  other  Spleemoorts,  but  shorter,  and  the  lower  ones  of  each  seg- 
ment often  shghtly  kidney-shaped,  showing  some  approach  to  those  of  the 
Shieldferns. 

In  moist,  sheltered  woods,  hedge- banks,  and  ravines,  throughout  Eui’ope 
and  central  and  northern  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  in  northern  and  central  America.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
Fr.  summer  and  autumn.  It  varies  much  in  size,  and  in  the  degree  of 
division  of  its  fronds,  and  between  30  and  40  forms  have  received  names  as 
varieties. 
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2.  Rock  Spleenwort.  Asplenium  fontanum,  Bernli. 

{As^idium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2024.) 

Fronds  densely  tufted,  3 to  5 inches  high  or  near  twice  as  much  when 
very  luxuriant,  smooth  and  shining,  oblong-lanceolate  in  their  general  out- 
line, but  the  broadest  part  above  the  middle,  twice  pinnate ; the  longest 
primary  pinnas  seldom  above  half  an  inch  long,  their  segments  1 to  lines, 
obovate,  and  deeply  notched  with  2 or  3 pointed  teeth.  Sori  generally  2 
or  3 only  on  each  segment,  shortly  oblong,  like  those  of  the  lady  S. 

On  rocks  and  walls,  in  mountain  districts,  in  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope, extending  probably  into  western  Asia,  but  scarcely  northward  of  the 
Jura,  except  as  an  introduced  plant.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  found  occa- 
sionally on  walls  in  various  parts  of  England,  but  probably  not  truly  indi- 
genous. Fr.  summer  and  autumn. 

3.  Iianceolate  Spleenwort.  Asplenium  lanceolatum,  Huds. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  240.) 

A low,  tufted  Fern,  with  twice-pinnate  fronds,  lanceolate  in  their  general 
outhne  like  the  last,  but  with  much  larger  segments.  Fronds  usually  3 to 
6 inches  high,  rarely  attaining  a foot  when  luxmdant,  the  longest  pinnas, 
rather  below  the  middle  of  the  frond,  1 to  li  inches  long ; the  segments 
obovate  or  broady  oblong,  narrowed  at  the  base,  but  almost  sessile,  notched 
with  a few  pointed  teeth.  Sori  2 to  4 on  each  segment,  oblong  and  dis- 
tinct when  young,  but  when  old  united  in  an  irregular  mass,  covering  the 
upper  part  of  the  segment. 

On  rocks  and  walls,  in  western  Europe,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  extending 
southward  to  Madeira,  and  northward  to  the  English  Channel.  In  Bri- 
tain, not  uncommon  in  the  south-western  and  Welsh  counties,  and  occurs 
also  near  Cork,  in  Ireland,  and  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  Kent.  Ft.  sum- 
mer and  autumn. 

4.  Sea  Spleenwort.  Asplenium  marinum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  392.) 

Fronds  tufted,  usually  6 inches  to  near  a foot  high,  narrow-lanceolate  in 
general  outline,  but  coarser  than  in  the  lanceolate  S.  i the  stems  usually 
black,  and  only  once  pinnate.  Segments  obliquely  lanceolate  or  nearly 
ovate,  rather  thick,  obtuse,  crenate,  especially  on  the  upper  edge,  narrowed 
at  the  base  into  a short  stalk,  the  longer  ones,  in  the  middle  of  the  frond, 
about  an  inch  long.  Sori  several  on  each  segment,  linear,  often  above  2 
lines  long. 

On  rocks  and  walls,  near  the  sea,  in  western  Europe,  extending  south- 
ward to  the  Canary  Islands,  eastward  to  several  spots  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  northward  to  Britain,  where  it  is  abundant  on  several  parts  of 
the  coast,  even  as  far  as  the  Orkneys.  Fr.  the  whole  season. 

5.  Common  Spleenwort.  Asplenium  Trichomanes,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  576.  Maidenhair^  but  not  the  true  one.  See  Adiant.) 

A neat  little  tufted  Fern,  usually  2 to  6 inches  high,  simply  pinnate ; the 
slender  stalk  usually  black  ; with  numerous  obovate,  orbicular  or  broadly 
oblong  segments,  nearly  equal  in  size,  those  of  the  middle  of  the  frond 
rather  the  largest,  2 to  3 or  rarely  4 lines  long,  more  or  less  toothed.  Sori 
several  on  each  frond,  oblong-linear  and  distinct  when  young,  but  often 
uniting  in  a circular  mass  when  old. 
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On  walls  and  rocks,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Russian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north,  in  North  and  South  America,  and  in  Australia. 
Common  in  Britain.  Fr.  the  whole  season.  The  green  S.  ( J. . viride,  Eng. 
Bot.  t.  2257)  appears  to  be  a mere  variety,  growing  usually  in  mountain 
districts,  differing  only  in  the  stalk,  which  is  either  entirely  green,  or  dark 
brown  at  the  base  only.  It  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  most  mountainous 
districts  of  Britain. 

6.  Black  Spleenwort.  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1950.  A.  acutum.^  Bab.  Man.) 

Fronds  tufted,  usually  6 inches  to  a foot  high,  including  the  rather  long, 
dark-brown  or  black  stalk,  the  leafy  part  triangular  or  broadly  lanceolate, 
of  a dark  shining  green,  and  firm  consistence,  twice  pinnate,  or  the  lower 
part  three  times  ; the  pinnas  gradually  decreasing,  and  less  divided  from  the 
lowest  pair  to  the  point ; the  segments  varying  from  lanceolate  to  ovate  or 
even  obovate,  sharply  toothed  or  cut.  Sori  narrow-oblong  or  linear,  some- 
times, when  old,  covering  nearly  the  whole  surface. 

On  sandy  hedge-banks,  rocks,  and  old  walls,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  and  central  Asia,  extending  northward  to  southern 
Scandinavia.  Occurs  also  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Common  in  Britain.  Fr.  all  summer  and  autumn. 

7.  "Wallrue  Spleenwort.  Asplenium  Huta-muraria,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 150.  Wall-Rue.) 

Fronds  densely  tufted,  usually  2 to  3 inches  long,  rather  dark-green  but 
not  shining  ; the  stalk  more  or  less  pinnatefy  divided ; the  lower  pinnas 
usually  bearing  3 segments,  the  upper  ones  simple ; the  segments  all  stalked, 
obo\  ate  or  broadly  oblong,  seldom  above  2 lines  long,  and  usually  mi- 
nutely toothed.  Sori  shortly  linear,  becoming  united  into  broad  patches 
when  old. 

On  old  walls,  and  rocks,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  in  North  America.  Common  in  Bri- 
tain, except  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  some  of  the  eastern  districts. 
Fr.  the  whole  season. 

8.  Alternate  Spleenwort.  Asplenium  ^ermanicum,  Weiss. 

{A.  alter nifoliwm^  Bot.  t.  2258.) 

Very  near  the  Wallrue  S.,  and  perhaps  a mere  variety;  but  the  seg- 
ments are  much  narrower,  usually  narrow  wedge-shaped  or  oblong,  on 
short  stalks  ; the  whole  frond  narrow,  usually  simply  pinnate,  with  the 
lower  segments  3-lobed,  or  very  rarely  bearmg  3 distinct  segments  ; the 
segments  entire  or  toothed  at  the  summit.  Sori  few,  loug  and  narrow. 

On  rocks  and  old  walls,  dispersed  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  from 
Spain  to  Scandinavia.  Has  been  found  in  isolated  localities  in  western  and 
northern  England,  and  southern  Scotland.  Fr.  summer  and  autumn. 

9.  Forked  Spleenwort.  Asplenium  septentrionale,  HofTm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1017.) 

This  again  is  allied  to  the  Wallrue  S.,  and  has  similar  tufted  fronds,  2 
to  5 or  6 inches  high  ; but  tlie  whole  frond  usually  consists  of  a stalk,  forked 
towards  the  top,  each  branch  bearing  a single,  linear,  entire  or  2-lobed  seg- 
ment, about  half  an  inch  long,  the  linear  sori  occupying  the  whole  under 
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surface  except  the  narrow  pointed  extremity.  Some  fronds  have  but  a 
single  entire  or  3-lobed  terminal  segment,  and  a few  have  3 distinct  seg- 
ments. 

On  rocks  and  old  walls,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  and  central  and  Russian  Asia,  from  Spain  to  Scandinavia,  and  in 
the  mountains  of  North  America.  In  Britain,  in  several  of  the  western  and 
northern  counties  of  England  and  in  southern  Scotland,  but  not  in  Ireland. 
Fr.  swmmer  and  autumn. 


IX.  HART^S-TONGUB.  SCOLOPENDRIUM. 

Fronds  entire  or  lobed,  with  linear  diverging  sori  as  in  Spleenwort^  but 
the  indusium  is  attached  along  both  sides,  opening  in  two  valves  by  a longi- 
tudinal fissure  along  the  centre. 

The  few  species  associated  with  our  British  one  are  from  the  tropics  or 
the  Mediterranean  region. 

1.  Common  Hart's-tong^ue.  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  Sm. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1150.) 

Fronds  tufted,  rmdivided  (except  in  monstrous  forms),  broadly  linear  or 
narrow-oblong,  cordate  at  the  base,  with  rounded  auricles,  usually  about  a 
foot  long  and  1^  to  2 inches  in  the  broadest  part,  of  a firm  consistence, 
smooth  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  with  a brown  or  greenish  foot- 
stalk of  about  2 to  4 or  5 inches.  Sori  numerous  and  parallel,  in  2 rows, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  usually  of  very  difierent  lengths,  but  never 
reaching  either  to  the  midrib  or  to  the  edge  of  the  frond. 

On  shady  banks,  rocks  and  walls,  in  ravines,  etc.,  in  temperate  and 
southern  Europe  and  west-central  Asia,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Baltic.  Common  in  Britain.  Fr.  the  whole  season.  It  varies  much 
in  size,  sometimes  not  6 inches  and  occasionally  attaining  near  2 feet,  and 
in  the  fantastic  forms  assumed  by  the  barren  fronds  when  monstrous,  espe- 
cially under  cultivation.  No  less  than  58  of  these  forms  are  enumerated 
under  Latin  names  in  Moore’s  Handbook. 


X.  CBTERACH.  CETERACH. 

Fronds  pinnatifid  or  pinnate.  Sori  linear  and  diverging  as  in  Spleenwort^ 
but  without  any  distinct  indusium,  and  usually  almost  concealed  under  the 
scales  of  the  under  surface  of  the  frond. 

The  genus  is  now  limited  to  the  European  species  and  a second  larger  one 
from  the  Canary  Islands.  / 

1.  Scaly  Ceterach.  Ceterach  ofificinarum,  'VVilld. 

{Scolopendrium  Ceterach^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1244.) 

Fronds  tufted,  spreading,  about  2 to  6 inches  long,  deeply  pinnatifid  or 
pinnate,  with  broadly  oblong  or  rounded  lobes  or  segments  attached  by  their 
broad  base,  green  and  glabrous  on  the  upper  side,  but  the  under  side  thickly 
covered  with  brown  scarious  scales,  which  completely  conceal  the  sori  until 
they  become  very  old. 

On  rocks  and  old  walls,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  west  central 
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Asia,  extending  northward  to  Holland.  In  Britain,  common  in  many  parts 
of  England  and  Ireland,  but  rare  in  Scotland.  Fr.  summer  and  autumn. 


XL  BLSCHNUiyE.  BLECHXUM. 

Sori  linear,  one  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  of  each  segment  and  parallel  to 
it.  Indusium  attached  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  sorus,  opening  outwards 
from  the  inner  side. 

A small  genus,  spread  over  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  tropical. 

1.  Mard  Blechnum.  Blechnum  Spicant^  Both. 

(B.  horeale^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1159.) 

Fronds  simply  pinnate,  tufted,  of  two  kinds,  the  outer  barren  ones  spread- 
ing, usually  6 inches  to  near  a foot  long;  the  segments  lanceolate,  curved, 
entire,  attached  by  their  broad  base ; those  in  the  centre  of  the  frond  1 to 
li  inches  long,  gradually  decreasing  towards  each  end.  Fruiting  fronds  in 
the  centre  of  the  tuft  erect,  1 to  li  feet  high ; the  segments  of  the  same 
length  as  in  the  barren  ones,  but  all  narrow-linear;  the  under  side  entirely 
occupied  by  the  2 linear  sori. 

In  woods,  and  rather  moist  stony  places  and  heaths,  generally  distributed 
over  Europe,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  far  into  Scandinavia,  and 
occurs  in  several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  without  the  tropics.  Common  in 
Britain.  Fr.  summer^ rather  late,  and  autumn. 


XII.  PTERIS.  PTEBIS. 

Fronds  usually  stifi*,  often  large,  lobed  or  pinnately  divided.  Yeins  of 
the  segments  branching  from  a midrib.  Sori  linear,  close  along  the  margin 
of  the  frond,  with  an  indusium  attached  along  its  outer  edge  to  the  margin 
of  the  frond,  and  opening  on  the  inner  side. 

A large  genus,  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  and  if  not  very  natural, 
at  any  rate  easily  recognized. 

1.  Brake  Fteris.  Pteris  aquilina,  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1679.  BraTces  or  Brachen.) 

A tall,  erect,  stiff  Fern,  with  a thick,  hard,  creeping  rootstock.  Fronds 
1 to  2 feet  high  in  poor  soils,  8 to  10  feet  high  when  luxuriant,  twice  or 
thrice  pinnate ; the  primary  pinnas  in  pairs  at  some  distance  from  each 
other  ; the  lowest  pair  much  larger,  the  others  decreasing  in  size  and  succes- 
sively developed,  giving  the  whole  frond,  especially  when  young  or  small, 
a broadly  triangular  outline.  Secondary  pinnas  numerous,  linear-lanceoltite, 
deeply  pinnatifid  or  pinnate,  always  ending  in  an  undivided,  crenate,  blunt 
point.  Segments  ovate  or  oblong,  obtuse  and  entire,  attached  by  their 
broad  base,  of  a firm  consistence,  glabrous  above,  often  hairy  underneath. 
Sori  in  continuous  lines  along  the  margins  of  the  upper  segments  and  sum- 
mits of  the  secondary  pinnas. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  on  heaths  and  waste  places,  dry  or  moist,  but  not 
swampy,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  except  the  extreme  north  and 
south.  Very  abundant  in  Britain.  Fr.  autumn. 
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XIII.  ADIANT.  ADIANTUM. 

Fronds  usually  delicate  and  divided,  the  segments  more  or  less  wedge- 
shaped,  with  diverging  forked  veins,  usually  without  a midrib.  Sori  oblong 
or  linear,  transverse,  at  the  ends  of  the  lobes  on  the  under  side,  with  an  in- 
dusium  formed  from  the  edge  of  the  frond  and  opening  outwards. 

A considerable  and  well-marked  genus,  chiefly  tropical. 

1.  IVEaidenhair  Adiant.  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris^  Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1564.  Maidenhair.) 

A very  delicate  tufted  Fern.  Fronds  6 inches  to  near  a foot  long,  twice 
or  thrice  pinnate,  usually  broadly  ovate  in  general  outline,  their  slender 
stalk  of  a shining  brownish-black.  Segments  obovate  or  fan-shaped,  4 to 
8 lines  broad,  all  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a short,  slender  stalk,  more  or 
less  divided  into  wedge-shaped,  obtuse  lobes,  thin,  and  of  a bright  green, 
without  any  midrib,  but  numerous  forked  veins  converging  at  the  base. 
Sori  conspicuous,  occupying  the  extremities  of  most  of  the  lobes  of  the 
segments. 

In  the  fissures  of  moist  rocks,  at  the  entrance  of  caves  and  wells,  and 
other  situations  sheltered  from  cold,  as  well  as  from  sun  and  drought,  in 
most  of  the  tropical  and  warmer  parts  of  the  globe  ; common  in  southern 
Europe,  extending  northward  over  the  greater  part  of  France,  but  scarcely 
into  Germany.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  south-western  counties  of  Eng- 
land, in  South  Wales  and  Ireland.  Fr.  all  summer. 


XIV.  BIjADDBRFBRN.  cystopteeis. 

Delicate  Ferns,  with  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  fronds.  Sori  small,  cir- 
cular on  the  under  surface,  enclosed,  when  young,  in  a very  thin,  globular 
or  hood-shaped  membrane,  which  opens  out  irregularly  into  a cup  under 
one  side,  and  often  disappears  early. 

A small  genus  limited  to  the  colder  or  mountainous  regions  of  both 
hemispheres. 

Fronds  oblong-laneeolate,  the  lowest  pinnas  decreasing  in  size  ...  1.  Brittle  B. 
Fronds  broadly  triangular  or  rhomboidal,  the  lowest  pair  of  pinnas 

the  largest 3.  Mountain  B. 

/ 

/ 

1.  Brittle  Bladderfern.  Cystopteris  fragilis^  Bernh. 

{Oyatheafragilis  and  dentata^  Fng.  Bot.  t.  1587  and  1588.) 

Eootstock  shortly  creeping.  Fronds  tufted,  usually  under  a foot  long, 
oblong-lanceolate  in  their  general  outline,  twice  pinnate  ; the  longest  primary 
pinnas  towards  the  middle  of  the  frond,  1 to  1^  inches  long,  decreasing 
towards  both  ends.  Stalks  slender,  without  scales.  Segments  lanceolate, 
deeply  pinnatifid,  or  the  lower  ones  pinnate,  with  small,  oblong,  more  or 
less  crenate  lobes,  all  obtuse,  not  pointed,  as  in  the  roclc  Spleenwort,  to  the 
larger  specimens  of  which  this  plant  bears  some  resemblance. 

On  rocks  and  old  walls,  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  espe- 
cially in  mountainous  districts,  extending  far  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Dis- 
persed over  all  Britain,  and  common  in  the  hilly  districts.  Fr.  summer  and 
autumn.  A closely  allied  species  (if  really  distinct),  from  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees, the  C.  alpina  {Cyathea  incisa^  Fng.  Bot.  t.  163),  is  usually  included 
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in  our  Floras  as  having  formerly  existed  on  an  old  wall,  at  Low  Layton,  in 
Essex. 

2.  Mountain  Bladderfern.  Cystopteris  montana^  Bernh. 

Rootstock  creeping.  Fronds  growing  singly,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate, 
broadly  triangular  or  rhomboidal  in  general  outline,  the  pinnas  of  the  lowest 
pair  being  considerably  larger  and  more  divided  than  the  others,  as  in  the 
Oalc  Polypody^  which  this  plant  much  resembles.  It  is  however  of  a more 
delicate  texture,  only  6 or  8 inches  or  rarely  a foot  high,  including  the  long 
slender  stalk  ; the  pinnas  are  mostly  alternate,  with  more  divided,  smaller 
segments,  and  tlie  slender  indusium  over  the  sori  is  easily  seen  under  a mag- 
nifying-glass when  young. 

In  moist,  alpine  situations,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  and  in  the 
great  mountain-ranges  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  in  the  mountains  of 
north-western  America  and  Kamtchatka.  In  Britain,  only  in  a few  locali- 
ties in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Fr.  summer. 


XV.  WOODSIA.  WOODSIA. 

Small,  tufted,  pinnately-divided  Ferns,  with  brown  scarious  scales  or  hairs 
on  the  under  surface.  Sori  circular,  surrounded  by  or  intermixed  with  a 
fringe  of  chafiy  hairs,  proceeding  from  the  minute  indusium  concealed  under 
the  sorus. 

A small  genus,  still  more  strictly  confined  than  the  last  to  high  northern 
or  southern  latitudes,  or  to  great  elevations. 

1.  Alpine  ‘Vi^oodsia.  ‘VCToodsia  ilvensis,  Br. 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2616,  and  Polypodium  Tiyperhoreum^  t.  2023.) 

Stock  densely  tufted.  Fronds  spreading,  2 to  4 or  rarely  6 inches  long, 
twice  pinnate,  oblong-lanceolate  in  outline ; the  longer  primary  pinnas  in 
the  middle  of  the  frond  6 to  9 lines  long,  the  lower  ones  decreasing ; all 
pinnate  or  pinnatifid,  with  small  obtuse  segments,  rather  thick,  green  and 
glabrous,  or  hairy  above,  more  or  less  covered  underneath  with  brown 
scarious  scales  or  chaffy  hairs. 

On  alpine  I’ocks,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and 
in  the  great  mountain-chains  of  central  and  southern  Eiu’ope,  and  central 
Asia.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  only  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  northern 
England,  and  North  Wales.  Fr.  summer. 


XYI.  TRICHOMANES.  TBICHOMANES. 

Delicate,  half-pellucid  Fei’ns,  usually  of  a dark  green.  Fructification  con- 
sisting of  little  cup-shaped  involucres,  sessile  upon  or  i)artly  immersed  in 
the  edge  itself  of  the  frond.  In  the  centre  of  the  involucre  is  a little 
bristle,  often  projecting  beyond  it,  round  the  base  of  wliich  are  attached  the 
minute  capsules  or  spore-cases. 

A large  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  warmer  regions  of  tl\e  globe,  but 
more  especially  in  tropical  America. 

3 I 
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1.  European  Trichomanes.  Trichomanes  radicans^  Sw. 

{Hymeno2)liyUvm  elatum^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1417.  Bristle  Fern.) 

Rootstock  creeping,  often  to  a considerable  extent.  Fronds  usually  6 to 
8 inches  high,  including  the  rather  long  stalk  ; broadly  ovate -lanceolate  in 
general  outline,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  of  a dark  green,  with  rather  stout 
stalks  and  branches.  Segments  numerous  and  crowded,  thin,  pellucid,  ob- 
long, more  or  less  toothed,  narrowed  at  the  base.  Involucres  in  the  axils  of 
the  small  ultimate  segments  or  lobes,  cylindrical,  about  a line  long,  the  cen- 
tral bristle  projecting  ^ to  1 line  more. 

In  moist,  sheltered,  shady  places,  widely  distributed  over  the  tropical 
and  hotter  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  but  confined  in  Europe  to  a few  lo- 
calities in  western  Spain  and  Ireland.  Fr.  summer. 


XYII.  HVMENOPHYLIj.  hymenophyllum. 

Ilalf-pellucid  Ferns,  closely  resembling  Trichomanes,  but  usually  smaller  ; 
the  involucres  deeply  divided  into  2 lobes,  and  the  bristle  or  receptacle 
usually  concealed  within  them. 

A large  genus,  with  nearly  the  same  range  as  Trichomanes. 

1.  Tunbridge  Hymenophyll.  Hymenopliyllum  tunbridgense, Linn. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  162.  Filmy-Fern.) 

Rootstock  very  slender,  creeping,  and  much  branched  with  numerous 
fronds,  forming  broad,  dense,  almost  moss-like  patches.  Fronds  pinnate, 
seldom  above  2 or  3 inches  long,  lanceolate  in  general  outline  ; the  stem  very 
slender ; the  segments  deeply  divided  into  3 to  8 or  more  oblong-linear 
lobes,  which  appear  minutely  toothed  when  seen  through  a lens.  Involucres 
at  the  base  of  the  segments  or  their  lobes,  on  their  inner  edge,  ovate,  about 
a line  long,  deeply  divided  into  2 flattish  lobes,  often  minutely  toothed  round 
the  edge. 

In  moist,  rocky,  or  shady  situations,  dispersed  over  most  of  the  warmer 
mountain  districts  of  the  old  world,  especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere ; 
more  rare  in  America,  extending  from  the  Canary  Islands  and  north-western 
Africa  along  western  Europe  to  Belgium  and  Norway,  but  not  recorded 
from  eastern  Europe  or  any  part  of  the  Russian  dominions,  nor  from 
North  America.  Generally  distributed  over  the  greater  part  of  Britain, 
but  more  frequent  in  Scotland,  northern  and  western  England,  and  Ireland, 
than  in  eastern  England.  Fr.  summer  and  autumn.  A variety  with  the 
valves  of  the  involucre  entire,  not  toothed,  is  usually  distinguished  as  a spe- 
cies, under  the  name  of  11.  unilaterale  or  F.  Wilsoni  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t. 
2686),  but  the_  other  characters,  said  to  accompany  this  one,  such  as  the 
narrower  involucres,  the  different  direction  of  the  lobes  of  the  fronds,  etc., 
are  certainly  not  constant,  and  the  teeth  of  the  valves,  when  present,  are 
very  variable.  The  entire-valved  form  is  the  most  common  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  but  the  two  are  often  intermixed. 
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. . 18 

Pod 

. . 22 

PAGE 

Podocarp 17 

PoUen 16 

Poly-  {many  in  compo- 


sition)   13 

Polyandrous  ....  16 
Polygamous  ....  12 
Polygynous  ....  18 
Polypetalous  ....  14 

Pome 23 

Pore 16,  22 

Preservation  of  Speci- 
mens   28 

Prickles  .....  24 
Procumbent  ....  5 

Prostrate  5 

Prothallus 632 

Pubescent  .....  25 

Pulvinate 19 

Punctiform  ....  18 

Putamen 22 

Pyramidal 22 

Quadri-  (4  in  composi- 
tion)   7 

Quinque-  (5  in  composi- 
tion) ......  7 

Race 36 

Raceme 10 

Racemose 10 

Rachis 10 

Radiate 285 

Radical 6 

Radicle 23,  24 

Ray 285 

Receptacle .....  19 

Regular 13 

Reniform 9 

Retuse  8 

Rhachis 10 

Rhizome 4 

Ribs 7,  235 

Ribbed 24 

Ringent 15 

Root 3,  4 

Rootstock 4 

Rosulate 6 

Rotate 15 

Round 22 

Rudimentary  ....  11 

Runcinate 7 

Runner 5 

Sagittate  ..*...  8 

Salver-shaped  ...  15 
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Samara  . . 

Staminate  . . , 

Sap  . . . 

....  8 

Staminodia  . . 

. . 16 

Sarcocarp  . 

Standard  . . . 

. . 155 

Scale . . . 

. . . .5,9 

Stations .... 

Scaly . . . 

Stellate  .... 

. 15,25 

Scape  . . 

....  10 

Stem 

. . 3,  5 

Scarious  (or  Scariose)  9 

Stem-clasping 

. . 6 

Scattered  . 

....  5 

Sterile  .... 

. . 12 

Scion  . . 

....  5 

Stigma  .... 

. . 17 

Scorpioid  . 

....  11 

Stipule  .... 

. . 9 

Section  . . 

....  27 

Stock  .... 

. .2,4 

Secund  . . 

....  5 

Stole  

. .4,5 

Seed . . . 

....  23 

Stone  .... 

. . 22 

Segment  . 

. . . 7,14 

Stone-fruit  . . 

. . 22 

Sepal  . . 

. . .13,  500 

Striate  .... 

. . 24 

Septem-  (7  in  composi- 

Strigose .... 

. . 25 

tion) 

....  7 

Strophiole  . . . 

. . 23 

Septicidal  . 

....  22 

Style 

. . 17 

Serrate  . . 

....  6 

Subclass  . . . 

. . 27 

SessUe  . . 

Subgenus  . . . 

. . 27 

Setae  . . . 

....  24 

Suborder  . . . 

. . 27 

Setaceous  . 

....  22 

Subsection . . . 

■ . 27 

Setose  . . 

....  24 

Subtribe  . . . 

. . 27 

Sex-  (6  in  composition)  7 

Subulate  . . . 

. 8,22 

Sheathing  . 

....  6 

Succulent  . . . 

. 9,  21 

SheU . . . 

....  22 

Sucker  .... 

. . 5 

Shrub  . . 

Superior  . . . 

. 20,24 

Silicule  . . 

....  77 

Superposed  . . 

. . 19 

Siliculose  . 

....  77 

Symmetrical  . . 

. . 13 

Siliqua  . . 

....  77 

Synandrous  . . 

. . 16 

Siliquose  . 

....  77 

Syncarpous  . . 

. . 18 

Simple  . . 

. . 6,  14,  21 

Syngenesious  . . 

. . 16 

Sinuate  . . 

....  6 

Synonyms  . . . 

. . 35 

Smooth  . . 

....  24 

Sori  . . . 

. . . .621 

Tapering  . . . 

. . 9 

Spadix  . . 

. . .11,486 

Taproot .... 

. . 4 

Spatha  . . 

Teeth  .... 

. . 14 

Spatulate  . 

....  8 

Tendril  .... 

. 5,  24 

Species  . . 

....  26 

Terete  .... 

. . 22 

Specimen  . 

....  28 

Tern  ate  .... 

. . 7 

Spherical  . 

....  22 

Tetra-  (4  in  composi- 

Spicate  . . 

. ...  10 

tion)  .... 

. . 13 

Spike  . . 

. ...  10 

Tetradynamous  . 

. . 16 

Spikelet . . 

. . 548,  570 

Testa 

. . 23 

Spinous  . . 

....  24 

ThaUus  .... 

. . 614 

Spore  . . 

....  614 

Thorns  .... 

. . 24 

Spore-case  .- 

. . . .621 

Throat  .... 

. . 15 

Spurred . . 

. ...  15 

Tomentose . . . 

. . 25 

Squamae 

. . . . 9 

Toothed.  . . . 

. . 6 

Stamens 

. . 3,13,16 

Tree 
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Tri-  (3  in  composition) 

7, 13 


Tribe  .... 

Trichotomous 

. . 6 

Trifid  .... 

Truncate  . . . 

Trunk  .... 

Tube 

Tuber  .... 

Tuberculate  . . 

. . 24 

Tuberous  . . . 

. . 4 

Tubular .... 

Twine  .... 

Twisted  .... 

Two-hpped  . . 

. . 15 

Typical  .... 

Umbel  .... 

Umbellate  . . . 

. 6,  10 

Undershrub  . . 

. . 2 

Uni-  (1  in  composition)  7 

Unilocular  . . . 

Unisexual  . . . 

. . 12 

Unsymmetrical  . 

. . 13 

Upper  .... 

Urceolate  . . . 

. . 15 

Utricle  .... 

Valvate  .... 

Valves  .... 

. 17,22 

Variety  .... 

Vegetable  Anatomy  . 3 

Vegetable  Chemistry  , 2 

Vegetable  Metamor- 
phosis   12 

Vegetable  Physiology  . 2 


Vein 7 

Versatile 16 

VerticiUate  ....  5 

Vessels 3 

Viscid,  Viscous  ...  24 

Vittae  or  Vittas  . 25,  235 

Warted 24 

Wavy 6 

Whorled 5 

Wing  . . 6,  23,  155,  235 

Wool 24 

WooUy 25 
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Abele  . . . 

. . 480 

Aira 

610,  612 

AmaryUideae 

. . 518 

Absinth  . . . 

. . 301 

Ajuga  . . . . 

. . 428 

Amaryllis  . 

. . 518 

Ahutilon  . . 

. . 139 

Alaternus  . . 

. . 154 

Amaryllis  Fam. 

. . 518 

Acacia  . . , 

155,  156 

Alchemil  . . 

. . 195 

Amentacese 

. . 461 

Acanthus  Fam. 

. . 389 

AlchemiUa  . . 

. . 195 

Ammophila . 

. . 586 

Acer  .... 

. . 152 

Alder  . . . . 

. . 469 

Amygdalus  . 

. . 185 

Aceracese  . . 

. . 151 

Alexanders  . . 

. . 264 

Anachcuris  . 

. . 499 

Aceras  . . . . 

Algce 

. . 614 

AnagaUis  . 

. . 357 

Achillea . . . . 

. . 298 

Alisma  . . . . 

. . 496 

Analytical  Key 

. . 37 

Achimenes  . . 

. . 389 

Alisma  . . . . 

. . 497 

Anchusa 

Aconite  . . , 

Alisma  Fam.  . . 

. . 494 

Andromeda 

. . 345 

Aconitum  . . 

. . 66 

Alismacese  . . 

. . 494 

Anemone  . 

. . 56 

Acorus  . . . . 

. . 487 

Alkanet  . . . . 

. . 378 

Anethum 

251,  255 

Actsea  . . . . 

. . 67 

Alkanet  . . . . 

. . 376 

Angelica 

. . 254 

Actinocarpus  . 

. . 497 

Allamanda  . . . 

. . 363 

Angelonia  . 

. . 390 

Adder’ s-tongue 

. . 624 

All-heal . . . . 

. . 280 

Antennaria 

. . 302 

Adiant  . . . . 

. . 636 

AUiaria  . . . . 

. . 88 

Anthemis  . 

. . 296 

Adiantum  . . 

. . 636 

Alhum  . . , . 

. . 531 

Anthericum 

. . 526 

Adonis  . . . . 

. . 57 

Allosorus  . . . 

. . 627 

Anthoxanth 

. . 577 

Adoxa  . . . . 

. . 268 

Allseed  . . . . 

. . 138 

Anthoxanthum 

. . 577 

JEgilops . . . . 

. . 595 

Almond  . . . . 

. . 185 

Anthriscus  . 

. . 260 

.^gopodium  . 

. . 244 

Alnus  . . . , 

. . 469 

AnthyUis  . 

. . 171 

^sculus  . . 

. . 151 

Aloe 

. . 519 

Antirrhinum 

. . 392 

.^thusa  . . . . 

. . 251 

Alonsoa  . . . . 

. . 390 

Antirrhinum 

394,  395 

Agapanthus  . 

. . 522 

Alopecurus  . . 

. . 580 

Apargia 

321,  322 

Agave  . . . . 

Alsine  . . . . 

. . 122 

Apera  . . 

Ageratuni  . . . 

. . 288 

Alstroemeria  . . 

. . 518 

Apium  . . 

Agraphis  . . . 

. . 529 

Althaea  . . . . 

. . 140 

Apocynaceae 

. . 363 

Agrimonia  , . . 

Alyssum  . . . 

. . 94 

Aporanthes 

. . 163 

Agrimony  . . . 

. . 198 

Alyssum . . . . 

. . 97 

Apple  . . 

Agropyrum  . . 

. . 595 

Ama/ranth  . 

. . 436 

Apricot  . . 

. . 185 

Agrostemma  . . 

118,  119 

Amour anth  Fam.  . 

. . 436 

Aquifoliaccse 

. . 361 

Agrostis  . . . 

. . 583 

Amarantacece  . . 

. . '136 

Aquilegia  . 

Aira 

Amarantus  . . . 

Arabis  . . 
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Aralia  .... 

Azalea  .... 

342,  345 

Bittersweet  . . 

. 384 

Aralia  Fam,  . . 

. . 264 

Blackberry . . . 

. 189 

Araliaceae  . . . 

. . 264 

Baldmoney  . . . 

Black  Bindweed  . 

. 450 

Arbutus  . . . 

. . 344 

Ballota  .... 

Black  Bryony . . 

. 521 

Archangel  . . . 

. . 427 

Balm  .... 

. . 411 

Black  Horehoimd 

. 424 

Archangelica  . . 

. . 255 

Balsam  .... 

Black  Saltwort  . 

. 357 

Arctium  . . . 

Balsam  Fam.  . . 

. . 149 

Blackthorn . . . 

. 185 

Arctostaphylos  . 

. . 344 

Balsamineae  . . 

. . 149 

Bladderfern  . . 

. 636  - 

Arenaria  . . . 

. . 121 

Bamboo  .... 

. . 571 

Bladdernut  . . 

. 151 

Arenaria  . . . 

. . 129 

Baneberry  . . . 

. . 67 

Bladder  Senna 

. 156 

Argemone  . . . 

. . 70 

Barbarea  . . . 

. . 80 

Bladderwort  . . 

. 360 

Aristolochia  . . 

. . 455 

Barberry  . . . 

Blechnum  . . . 

Aristolocbia  Fam. 

. . 455 

Barberry  Fam.  . 

. . 68 

Blinks  .... 

Aristolochiacese  . 

. . 455 

Barckhausia,see  Borck- 

Bluebell .... 

. 529 

Armeria  . . . 

. . 432 

hausia. 

Bluebottle  . . . 

. 318 

Armoracia  . . . 

. 82,93 

Barley  .... 

. . 594 

Blysmus  . . . 

. 546 

Arnoseris  . . . 

. . 334 

Bartsia  .... 

. . 404 

Bog  Asphodel  . . 

. 534 

Aroideae  . . . 

. . 486 

Basil  .... 

411,  418 

Bog-rush  . . . 

. 545 

Arrhenatherum  . 

. . 590 

Basil-Thyme  . . 

. . 417 

Borage  .... 

Arrow -grass  . . 

. . 498 

Bastard  Alkanet . 

. . 376 

Borage  Fam.  . .. 

. 373 

Arrowhead  . . 

. . 495 

Bastard  Stone  Parsley  242 

Boragineae  . . . 

. 373 

Artemisia  . . . 

. . 299 

Bastard  Toadflax 

. . 454 

Borago  .... 

Arthrolobium 

. . 174 

Batchelor’s  Buttons 

. , 59 

Borckhausia  . . 

. 328 

Artichoke  . . . 

. . 288 

Bauhinia  . . . 

Botrychium  . 

. 624 

Arum  .... 

. . 487 

Bay-tree  . . . 

Bouvardia  . . . 

. 273 

Arum  Fam.  . . 

. . 486 

Beaksedge  . . . 

. . 546 

Box 

. 461 

Arundo .... 

. . 613 

Beam-tree  . . . 

. . 203 

Brachypodium  . 

. 597 

Arundo  .... 

586,  587 

Bean 

. . 156 

Brakes  .... 

Asarahacca  . . 

. . 455 

Bearberry  . . . 

. . 344 

Bramble  . . . 

Asarum  . . . 

. . 455 

Bear’ s-foot . . . 

. . 65 

Brassica  , , . 

Asclspias  Fam.  . 

. . 363 

Bedstraw  . . . 

. . 275 

Brassica  . . . 

. 89 

Ash 

. . 362 

Beech  .... 

. . 472 

Bringall .... 

Asparagus  . . . 

. . 524 

Beet 

. . 441 

Bristle  Fern  . . 

. 638 

Aspen  .... 

. . 480 

Belladonna . . . 

. . 385 

Briza  .... 

Asperugo  . . . 

. . 381 

BeUis  .... 

. . 294 

Broccoli  . . . 

. 91 

Asperula  . . . 

. . 277 

Bents  , . . . 

584,  603 

Brome  .... 

Asphodel  . . . 

522,  534 

Benthamia . . . 

Bromeliacece  . . 

. 522 

Aspidium  . . . 

. . 628 

Berberideas  . , 

. . 68 

Bromus  .... 

.598 

Aspidium  . . . 

631,  632 

Berberis  . . . 

Bromus  .... 

Asplenium  . . 

. . 631 

Berteroa  . . . 

. . 94 

Brooklime  . . . 

. 402 

Aster  .... 

. . 289 

Beta 

. . 441 

Brookweed  . . . 

. 358 

Astragal  . . . 

. . 172 

Betonica  . . . 

. . 422 

Broom  .... 

. 159 

Astragalus  . . 

. . 172 

Betony  .... 

. . 422 

Broom  .... 

. 156 

Astragalus  . . 

. . 174 

Betula  .... 

. . 470 

Broomrape  . . 

. 386 

Astrantia  . . . 

. . 239 

Bidens  .... 

. . 309 

Broomrape  Fam. 

. 385 

Atha/manta  . . . 

. . 252 

Bignonia  Fam,  . 

. . 389 

Browallia  . . . 

Athyrium  . . . 

. . 631 

Billberry  . . . 

. , 342 

Brugmansia  . . 

. 383 

Atriplex  . . . 

. . 441 

Bindweed  . . . 

371,  450 

Brunsfelsia  . . 

. 390 

Atropa  .... 

. . 385 

Birch  .... 

. . 470 

Bryonia .... 

. 215 

Aubrietia  . . . 

. . 79 

Birdcherry  . . . 

. . 186 

Bryony  .... 

. 215 

Aucuba  . . 

. . 266 

Bird’ s-foot . . . 

Buckbean  . . . 

Avena  .... 

Bird’ s-foot  Trefoil 

. . 170 

Buckthorn . . . 

Arena  .... 

. . 590 

Bird’ s-nest . . . 

. . 505 

Buckthorn  Fam. 

. 153 

Avens  .... 

. . 187 

Bishopweed  . , 

. . 244 

Buckwheat  . . . 

449,  450 

Awlwort  . . . 

. . 97 

Bittercress . . , 

. . 84 

Bugle  .... 

PAGE 

Bugloss 379 

Bugloss 374 

Bullace 185 

Bulrush 484 

Bulrush  Fam,  . . . 484 

Bunias 103 

Bunium 258 

Bunium 245 

Buplever 247 

Buplevrum  , . . . 247 

Burdock 310 

Bur-Marigold.  . . , 309 

Burnet 197 

Burnet  Saxifrage  . , 247 

Bur-reed 485 

Burweed 310 

Butcher's  Broom  . . 525 

Butome 495 

Butomus 495 

Butterbur 289 

Buttercwps  . . , . 59, 62 
Butterwort  . . . , 359 
Buxus  461 

Cabbage 91 

Cactus  Fam 220 

Ccesalpinia 155 

CakHe 103 

Calamagrostis  . . . 586 

Calamint 416 

Calamintha  , . . . 416 

Calandrinia  ....  216 

Calendula 288 

Calceola/ria  ....  390 

CalUandra 155 

CaUitriche 463 

CaUitriche  Fam.  . . . 462 

CaUitrichiaceae  . . . 462 

Calluna 347 

Calochortus  ....  522 

Caltha 63 

Calyca/nthus  ....  205 
Calyciflores  ....  49 

Camelina 96 

Camomile 296 

Campanula  ....  337 
Campanula  Fam.  . . 335 

CampanulaceaB  . . . 335 

Campion  . . 115, 116, 118 
Canary-seed  ....  578 

Candytuft 99 

Cannabis 46 1 

Canterbury  Bell  . . . 338 

Cantua 369 

Caprifoliaceae  ....  267 
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CapseU 100 

Capsella 100 

Capsicum 383 

Caragana 156 

Caraway 245 

Cardamine 84 

Cardamine 84 

Cardoon 288 

Carduus 312 

Carex 554 

Carlina 316 

Carline 316 

Carnation 113 

Carpinus 471 

Carrot 262 

Carum 244 

CaryophyUaceae  . . . 112 

Cassia 155 

Castanea 469 

Catabrosa 610 

Catalpa 389 

Catananche  ....  288 
Catchfy  . . 115,  116,  117 

Catkin  Fam 467 

Catmint 418 

Cat' s-ea/r  . . . 302,  323 

Cat' s-tail  . . . 485,  579 

Caucalis 260 

Cauliflower  ....  91 
Cayenne  Pepper  . . . 383 

Ceanonthus  ....  154 

Celandine 73 

Celandine  (LesserJ  . . 61 

Celastraceae  ....  153 
Celastrus  Fam.  . . . 153 

Celery 241 

Cellula/r  Cryptogams  . 614 

Celosia 436 

Centaurea 317 

Centaury 366 

Centranth 279 


Centranthus  ....  279 
Centuneule  ....  358 
Centunculus  ....  358 
Cephalanthera  . . . 504 


Cerast 125 

Cerastium 125 

Cerastium 127 

CeratophyU  ....  463 

Ceratophyllura  . . . 463 

Cercis 155 

Cestrum 383 

Ceterach 634 

ChacrophyUum  . . . 259 

Chaffweed 358 
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Chamagrostis  ....  582 
Chamomile,  see  Camo- 


mile   296 

Chara 614 

Cha/rloeh  ....  92, 104 
Cheiranthus  ....  79 
Chelidonium  ....  72 
Chelidonium  ....  73 
Chenopodiaeese  . . . 435 

Chenopodium  ....  438 
Chenopodium  ....  437 

Cherleria 121 

Cherry 185 

Chervil 259 

Chestnut 469 

Chickweed  . . 125,  128,  216 
Chicoraceae  ....  288 

Chicory 333 

Chimonanthus  . . . 205 
Chionanthus  ....  362 

Chironia 366 

Chives 532 

Chlora 368 

Chorozema 156 

Christmas  Bose  ...  64 
Chrysanthemum  . . . 294 

Chrysocoma  ....  291 
Chrysosplene  ....  232 
Chrysosplenium  . . . 232 

Cicely 258 

Cicendia 365 

Cichorium 333 

Cicuta 240 

Cineraria  . . . 305,  308 

Cinquefoil 193 

Circaea  . ...  \ . 210 

Cirsium 312 

Cistaceae 106 

Cistus 107 

Cistus  Fam 106 

Cladium 545 

Clarkia 206 

Claytonia 216 

Cleavers 277 

Clematis 54 

Clianthus 156 

Clinopodivm  ....  418 

Cloudberry 191 

Clover 164 

Clubmoss 615 

Clubmoss  Fam.  . . . 615 
Cnicus  . 312,  314,  315,  316 

Coboea 369 

Cobnut 472 

Cochlearia 93 
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Cock’s-comb  . 

PAGE 

. 436 

Cowbane  . . . 

PAGE 

. . 240 

Cock’s-foot 

. 603 

Cowberry  . . . 

. . 343 

Codlins-and-Crcam 

. 207 

Cow  Parsnip  . . 

. . 357 

Coffea  . . . 

. 273 

Cowslip  .... 

. . 353 

Colchicum  . . 

. 534 

Cowwheat  . . . 

. . 408 

Collomia  . . 

. 369 

Crab-tree  . . . 

. . 203 

Colt’s-foot  . . 

. 289 

Crambe  .... 

. . 104 

Columbine . • 

. 65 

Cranberry  . . . 

. . 343 

Colutea  , . . 

. 156 

Crane’s-bill  . . 

. . 143 

Colza  . . . 

. 91 

Crassula  . . . 

. . 220 

Comarum  . . 

. 195 

Crassulaceae  . . 

. . 219 

Comfrey  . . 

. 379 

Crassula  Fam. 

. . 219 

Compositse . . 

. 285 

Crataegus  . . . 

. . 204 

Composite  Fam. 

. 285 

Cratcegus  . . . 

. . 203 

Conferva  . . 

. 614 

Crepis  .... 

. . 337 

Coniferse  . . 

. 481 

Cress  .... 

. . 100 

Conium  . . . 

. 263 

Cress  . 81,  82,  83 

, 84, 102 

ConvaUaria 

. 524 

Crinum  .... 

. . 518 

Convallaria 

. 523 

Crithmum  . . . 

. . 254 

Convolvulaceae 

. 370 

Crocus  .... 

. . 517 

ConvolTulus  . 

. 370 

Crosswort  . . . 

. . 274 

Convolvulus  Fam. 

. 370 

Crowberry  . . . 

. . 462 

Conyza  . . . 

. 293 

Croicfoot  . . . 

. . 63 

CoraUorhiza  . 

. 503 

Cruciferae  . . . 

. . 76 

Corakoot  . . 

. 502 

Crucifer  Fam. 

. . 76 

Coralroot  . . 

. 86 

Crjrptogams  . . 

52,  614 

Corchorus  . . 

. 184 

Cryptogramma 

. . 627 

Cordgrass  . . 

. 592 

Cryptomeria  . . 

. . 482 

Coreopsis  . . 

. 288 

Cuckoo-flower  . . 

. . 85 

Coriander  . . 

. 264 

Cuckoo-pint  . . 

. . 487 

Coriandrum  . 

. 264 

Cucubalus  . . . 

113,  116 

Cornaceae  . . 

. 266 

Cucumber  . . . 

. . 215 

Corn  Cockle  . 

. 119 

Cucurbitaceae . . 

. . 215 

Cornel  . . . 

. 266 

Cudweed  . . . 

. . 301 

Cornel  Fam.  . 

. 266 

Cuphea  .... 

. . 213 

Cornfiag  . . 

. 517 

Currant  .... 

225,  226 

Cornflower . . 

. 318 

Cuscuta  .... 

. . 373 

Corn  Marigold 

. 295 

Cyathea  .... 

. . 636 

Cornsalad  . . 

. 280 

Cyclamen  . . . 

. . 354 

Cornus  . . . 

Cynara  .... 

. . 288 

Coronilla  . . 

. 156 

Cynarocephalae  . 

. . 288 

Correa  . . . 

. 149 

Cynodon  . . . 

. . 591 

Corrigiola  . . 

. 217 

Cynoglossum  . . 

. . 381 

Corydal  . . . 

. 75 

Cynosurus  . . . 

. . 603 

CorydaJis  . . 

. 75 

Cyperaceae . . . 

. . 543 

Corylus  . . . 

. 471 

Cyperus  . . . 

. . 544 

Corymbifers  . 

. 287 

Cyphel  .... 

. . 121 

Corynephorus 

. 588 

Cypress  .... 

. . 483 

Cotoneaster  . 

. 204 

Cypripede  . . . 

. . 515 

Cotton-grass  . 

. 552 

Cypripedium  . . 

. . 515 

Cotton-rush  . 

. 553 

Cystopteris  . . 

. . 636 

Cotton-sedge  . 

. 553 

Cytisus  .... 

. . 156 

Cotton  Thistle 
Cotyledon  . . 

. 316 
. 220 

Dabeocia  (Menziesia)  . 346 

Couchgrass 

. 595 

Dactylis  . . . 

. . 603 
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Dactylis 593 

Daffodil 519 

Daffy~down~dilly . . . 519 

Dahlia 388 

Daisy 294' 

Daisy  ....  290,  295 
Damasonium  ....  497 
Dame’  s-violet  ....  87 

Damson 185 

Dandelion 327 

Danewort  ^ . 269 

Daphne 452 

Daphne  Fam 452 

Darnel 597 

Datura 383 

Daucus 262 

Deadly  Nightshade  . . 384 

Dead  Nettle  ....  426 
Delphinium  ....  66 

Dentaria 86 

Deutzia 227 

Devil’s-bit 284 

Dewberry 190 

Dianthus 113 

Dicotyledons  . . . 48,  53 

Dictamnus 149 

Dielytra  .....  74 

Digitalis 399 

Digitaria  . . . 575,  576 

Digraphis 578 

Dillseed ....  351,  255 
Dioseorideae  . . . .520 

Diosma 149 

Diotis 299 

Dipladenia  ....  363 

Diplotaxis 90 

Dipsaeeae 282 

Dipsacus 282 

Disandra 398 

Dock 444 

Dodder 372 

Dog’s  Mercury  . . . 461 

Dog’s-tail 603 

Dogwood 267 

Doronic 308 

Doronicum  ....  308 

Draba 95 

Dracocephalum  . . . 411 

Dropwort  . . . 187>  249 

Drosera 233 

Dryas 187 

Dry-rot 614 

Duckweed 488 

Duckweed  Fam.  . . . 487 

Dwule 385 
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Dyer's  Docket 

. . 105 

Eschscholtzia . 

• 

. . 70 

Fraxinella  . . 

. 149 

Eupatorium  . 

00 

00 

Fraxinus  . , 

. 162 

Darthnut  , . 

245,  259 

Eupatory  . . 

, . 288 

French  Bean  . 

. 156 

EcJieveria  . . 

. . 220 

Euphorbiaceae 

. . 456 

French  Honeysuckle 

. 156 

DchinocMoa  . 

. . 577 

Euphorbia  . . 

, . 456 

French  Willow 

. 207 

Dchinops  . . 

. . 288 

Euphrasia  . . 

. . 405 

FritiUaria  . . 

. 525 

Dchinospermum 

. . 373 

Eutoea  . . . 

. . 374 

Fritillary  . . 

. 525 

Eehium . . , 

. . 374 

Evening  Primrose 

. . 210 

Frogbit  . . . 

. 499 

Ddwardsia  . 

. . 156 

Everlasting 

288,  302 

Fuchsia  . . . 

. 206 

Egg-plant  . . 

. . 384 

Evonymus  . . 

. . 153 

Fumaria  . . 

. 74 

Elasagnacese  . 

. . 453 

Exacum  , . 

. . 365 

Fmnaria  . . 

. 75 

Elceagnus  . . 

. . 453 

Eyebright  , . 

. . 405 

Fumariaceae  . 

. 74 

Elaeagnus  Fam. 

. . 453 

Fumitory  . , 

. 74 

Elatinaeeae 

. . 131 

Fabiana . . . 

. . 383 

Fumitory  Fam. 

. 74 

Elatine  . . . 

. . 131 

Fagovyrum 

. . 449 

Funckia . . 

. 522 

Elatine  Fam,  . 

. . 131 

Eagus  . . . 

. . 472 

Fungi  . . . 

. 614 

Elder  . . , 

. . 269 

False-Brome  . 

. . 597 

Furze  . . . 

. 156 

Elecampane 

. . 293 

False-Oat  . . 

. . 590 

Eleocliaris  . 

548,  549 

Families  . . 

0 

. . 48 

G-agea  . . . 

. 527 

Elm  .... 

. . 466 

Featherfoil 

. . 852 

Galanthus  . . 

. 520 

Elm  Fam.  . . 

. . 466 

Feathergrass  . 

. . 574 

Gale  .... 

Elodea  . . . 

. . 499 

Fedia .... 

. . 281 

Galeohdolon  . 

. 427 

Elynaus  . . . 

. . 593 

Fennel  . . . 

. . 251 

Galeopsis  . . 

. 423 

Elymus  . . . 

. . 594 

Fennel  . . . 

. . 255 

Galingale  , . 

. 544 

Empetraceae  , 

. . 462 

Fern  Fam. . . 

. . 621 

Gahum  . . . 

. 273 

Empetrum . . 

. . 462 

Fescue  . . . 

. . 600 

Gardenia  , . 

. 273 

Endymion  . . 

. . 529 

Festuea  . . . 

. . 600 

Garlick  . . . 

. 531 

Fnchanter’s  Nightshade  211 

Feverfew  . . 

. . 295 

Garlick  Mustard 

. 88 

Epacris  . . 

. . 342 

Ficus  .... 

. . 464 

Gastridium 

. 585 

Epilobe  . . . 

. . 206 

Field  Madder  . 

. .278 

Gaura  . , . 

. 206 

Epilobium  . . 

. . 206 

Fig  .... 

. . 464 

Genista  . . . 

. 157 

Fpimedium . . 

. . 68 

Figwort  . . . 

61,  396 

Gentian . . . 

. 366 

Epipactis  . . 

. . 503 

Filago  . . . 

. . 304 

Gentiana  . . 

. 366 

Epigpactis  . . 

. . 504 

Filarea  . . . 

. . 362 

Gentianaceae  . 

. 364 

Epipogium . . 

. . 506 

Filbert  , . . 

. . 472 

Gentianella 

. 367 

Equisetaceae  . 

. . 618 

Fihees  . . . 

. . 621 

Gentian  Fam. 

. 364 

Equisetum  . . 

. . 618 

Filmy  Fern 

. . 638 

Geraniaceae 

. 142 

Equisetum  Fam. 

. . 618 

Fir  .... 

. . 482 

Geranium  . . 

. 143 

Franthis  . . 

. 54,  64 

Flag  .... 

. . 516 

Geranium  Fam. 

. 142 

Erica  . . . 

. . 346 

Flax  .... 

. . 136 

Germander 

. 427 

ErieaeeaB  . . 

. . 341 

Flax  Fam.  . . 

. . 136 

Gesneria  . . 

. 389 

Erigeron  . . 

. . 290 

Fleabane  . . 290, 

293,  294 

Geum  . . . 

. 187 

Erioeaulon  . . 

. . 542 

Flixweed  . . 

. . 88 

Gilia.  . . . 

. 369 

Eriopborum  . 

. . 552 

Flowering  Rush 

. . 495 

GilUjloiver  . . 

79,  80 

Erodium  . . 

. . 147 

Foeniculum . . 

. . 251 

Gipsywort  . 

. 412 

Erophila  . . 

. . 96 

Fool’s  Parsley 

. . 251 

Gladdon . . . 

. 516 

Erucastrum  . 

. . 92 

Forget-me-not 

. . 377 

Gladiolus  . . 

. 517 

Ercum  . . . 

. . 177 

Forsythia  . . 

. . 362 

Glasswort  . 

. 436 

Eryngium  . . 

. . 239 

Foxglove  . . 

Glaucium  . . 

. 73 

Eryngo  . . . 

. . 239 

Foxtail  . . . 

. . 580 

Glaux  . . . 

Erysimum  . . 

. . 89 

Fragaria  . . 

. . 191 

Glechoma  . . 

. 418 

Erysimum  . . 

. . 80 

Fra  gar  ia  . . 

. . 192 

Gleditsehia 

. 155 

Erythraea  . . 

. . 365 

Franlcenia  . . 

. . Ill 

Globeflower 

. 61 

Erythronium  . 

. . 522 

Frankcnia  Fam. 

. . in 

Globe-Thistle  . 

. 288 

Escallonia  . . 

227 

F raukcniaceae 

. . Ill 

Gloxinia 

. 389 
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Glycine  .... 

. 156 

Gnapbalium  . . 

. 301 

Goat' s-heard  . . 

. 320 

Gold-of -Pleasure 

. 97 

Goldenrod  . . . 

. 292 

Golden  Samphire 

. 293 

Golden  Saxifrage 

. 232 

Goldilocks  . . . 

61,  291 

Gomphrena  . . 

. 436 

Goodenia  . . . 

. 335 

Good  King  Henry 

. 440 

Goodyera  . . . 

. 507 

Gooseberry  . . . 

. 225 

Goosefoot  . . . 

. 438 

Goosefoot  Fam.  . 

. 435 

Goosegrass . . . 

. 277 

Gorse  .... 

. 157 

Gourd  .... 

. 215 

Gourd  Fam.  . . 

. 215 

Goutweed  . . . 

. 244 

Gramineae  . . . 

. 570 

Grape  Hyacinth  . 

. 530 

Grape  Vine  . . 

. 154 

Grass  Fam.  . . 

. 570 

Grass-of -Parnassus 

. 233 

Grass  Vetch  . . 

. 181 

Grassrcrack  . . 

. 489 

Greek  Valerian  . 

. 370 

Greenweed  . . . 

. 158 

Gromtoell  . . . 

. 376 

Ground  Ivy  . . 

. 418 

Groundsell . . . 

. 306 

Guelder-Pose  . . 

. 270 

Guernsey  Lily 

. 518 

Gymnadenia  . . 511,  512 

Gymnogram  . . 

. 627 

Gymnogramma  . 

. 627 

Gypsophyll . . . 

. 113 

Habenaria  . . . 

. 512 

Hairhell,  see  Harebell  340 

Hairgrass  . . . 

. 588 

Halesia  .... 

. 361 

Haloragece . . . 

. 206 

Hardheads  . . . 

. 317 

Harebell  . . . 

. 340 

Hare's-ear  . , . .89,  248 

Hare’s-tail  . . . 

. 582 

Hart’s-tongue 

. 634 

Hart  wort  . . . 

. 257 

Hawkbit  . . . 

. 321 

Hawkweed . . . 

. 330 

Hawthorn  . . . 

. 204 

Hazel  .... 

. 471 

Heartsease  . . . 
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. . 110 

Heath  .... 

. . 346 

Heath  Fam.  . . 

. . 341 

Hedera  .... 

. . 265 

Hedge  Mustard  . 

. . 87 

Hedge  Parsley 

. . 261 

Hedypnois  . . . 

321,  322 

Hedysarum  . . 

156, 176 

Helianthemum  . 

. . 107 

Helianthus . . . 

. . 288 

Helichrysum  . . 

. . 288 

Heliotrope  . . . 

289,  373 

Hellebore  . . . 

. . 64 

HeUeborus . . . 

. . 64 

Helminth  . . . 

. . 320 

Hehninthia  . . 

. . 320 

Helosciad  ...  . 

. . 241 

Helosciadium  . . 

. . 241 

Hemerocallis  . . 

. . 522 

Hemlock  . . . 

. . 263 

Hemlock  . . . 

. . 240 

Hemp  .... 

. . 464 

Hemp  Agrimony  . 

. . 288 

Hemp  Nettle  . . 

. . 424 

Henbane  . . . 

. . 383 

Henbit  .... 

. . 426 

Hepatica  . . . 

. . 57 

Hepaticae  . . . 

. . 614 

Heracleum  . . 

. . 256 

Herb-Bennet  . . 

. . 188 

Herb-Christopher 

. . 67 

Herb-Paris  . . 

. . 522 

Herb-Bobert  . . 

. . 145 

Herminium  . . 

. . 513 

Herniaria  . . . 

. . 218 

Herniary  . . . 

. . 218 

Hesperis  . . . 

. . 86 

Hibiscus  . . . 

. . 139 

Hieracium  . . . 

. . 330 

Hieracium  . . . 

. . 329 

Hierochloe  . . 

. . 577 

Hippocastaneoe 

. . 151 

Hippocrepis  . . 

. . 175 

Hippophae . . . 

. . 453 

Hippuris  . . . 

. . 212 

Hog’s  Fennel  . . 

. . 255 

Hogtceed  . . . 

Holcus  .... 

. . 590 

HoUy  .... 

. . 361 

HoUy  Fam.  . . 

. . 361 

Holly  Fern . . . 

. . 628 

Hollyhock  . . . 

. . 141 

Holosteum . . . 

. . 124 

Holygrass  . . . 

. . 577 

Honckeneya  . . 

. . 123 
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Honesty 79 

Honeysuckle  . . . .271 
Honeysuckle  ....  156 

Honeysuckle  Fam.  . . 267 

Hop 466 

Hordeum 594 

Horehound  ....  421 

Horehound 424 

Hornbeam 471 

Horned  Pondweed  . . 491 

Horned  Poppy  . . .73 

Hornwort 463 

Horse  Chestnut  . . .151 

Horseradish  ....  93 

Horsetail 619 

Hottonia 352 

Hound’ s-tongue  . . . 381 

Houseleek 224 

Hoya 363 

Humulus 466 

Hutcbinsia  ....  99 
Hyacinth  . . . 522,  530 

Hyacinthus  ....  530 

Hydrangea 227 

Hydrocbarideae  . . . 499 
Hydrocbaris  ....  499 
Hydrocbaris  Fam.  . . 499 

Hydroeotyle  ....  238 
Hydrophyllum  Fam.  . 374 
Hymenopbyll ....  638 
HymenopbyUum . . . 638 
Hyoscyamus  ....  383 

Hyoseris 334 

Hypericinese  ....  132 
Hypericum  ....  132 
Hypericum  Fam.  . . 132 

Hypochcere  . . . . 322 
Hypocbceris  ....  322 
Hyssop 411 

Iberis 99 

Ilex 361 

Illecebrum 218 

Impatiens 149 

Imperatoria  ....  256 
Indian  Corn  ....  574 

Indigo 156 

Inula 292 

Inule 292 

Ipomoea 370 

Irideae 515 

Iris 516 

Iris  Fam 515 

Isatis 103 

Isnardia 210 
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Isoetes 615 

Isolepis 550 

Isopyrum 54 

Ivy 265 

Ixia 515,517 

Jacob’ 8 Ladder  . . . 370 

Jasione 336 

Jasmineae 362 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  . 288 

J essamine 362 

Jessamine  Fam,  . . . 362 

Jointed  Cha/rlock  . . 104 

Judas-tree 155 

Juglans 469 

Juncaceae 535 

Juncus 535 

Juncus  ....  541,  642 

Juniper 483 

Juniperus 483 

Justicia 389 

Kale 91 

Kalmia 342 

Kerria 184 

Kennedya 156 

Kidney  Vetch  ....  172 

Knappia 582 

Knapweed 317 

Knautia 283 

Knawell 219 

Knotgrass 449 

Kobresia 553 

Koeleria 612 

KohVrabhi  . . . . , 91 

Koniga 94 

Labiatae 409 

Labiate  Fam 409 

Laburnum 156 

Lactuca 324 

Lady  Fern 631 

Ladies’  Bedstraw  . . 274 

Lady’  s-Jingers  ....  172 
Lady’ 8-mantle  . . . 196 

Lady' s-smock  ....  85 
Lady’  s-slipper  . . . 515 

Lady’ s-tresses ....  506 

Lagurus 582 

Lamb’s  Lettuce  . . . 281 

Lamium 425 

Lancashire  Asphodel  . 534 

Lantana 429 

Lapsana 33 1 

Larkspur 66 
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Lastrea  ....  629,  630 

Lathraea 388 

Lathyrus  . . . . . 180 

Laurel  ....  184,  453 
Laurustinus  . . . .270 

Lavatera 139 

Lavender 411 

Leadwort  .....  430 

Leek 531 

Leersia 574 

Leguminosae  . . . .155 
Leguminous  i^ciTO.  . . 155 

Lemna 488 

Lemnaceae 487 

Lentibulaceae  ....  358 

Leonotis 411 

Leontodon 321 

Leontodon 327 

Leonurus 425 

Leopard’ s-bane  . . . 309 

Lepidium 100 

Lepidium  . . . 99,  102 

Lepigonum 129 

Lepturus 592 

Lesser  Celandine  . . 61 

Lettuce 324 

Leucoium 520 

Leycesteria  ....  268 

Libanotis 252 

Lichens 614 

Ligulates 288 

Liguliflorae 288 

Ligusticum  . . . .252 

Ligusticum 263 

Lig-ustrum 363 

Lilac 362 

Ldiaceae 521 

Lily 518,  522 

Lily  Fam 521 

Lily-of-the-Valley  . . 524 

Lime 141 

Lime  Fam 141 

Limnanth 369 

Limnanthemum  . . . 369 

Limosel 398 

Limosella 398 

Linaceae 136 

Linaria 392 

Ling 347 

Linnaea 272 

Linosyris 291 

Linum 136 

Liparis 502 

Liquidambar  ....  469 
Listera 505 
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Litbosperm  . . . .375 

Lithospermum  . . .375 

Littorel 434 

LittoreUa 434 

Livelong  .....  222 

Lloydia 526 

Lobelia 335 

Loiseleuria  ....  345 

Lolium 596 

London  Pride ....  231 
London  Pocket  ...  88 

Lonicera 271 

Loosestrife  . . . 214,  355 
Lophospermum  . . . 390 

Loranthaceae  ....  265 


Lords-and-Ladies  . . 487 

Lotus 170 

Lousewort 407 

Lovage 252 

Loverapple  ....  384 
Love-lies-bleeding  . . 436 

iMcern 161 

Luculia 273 

Ludwigia 210 

Lunaria 79 

Lungwort 374 

Lupine 156 

Luzula  ......  540 

Lychnis 118 

Lycopodiaceae  . . . 615 

Lycopodium  . . . .615 

Lycopsis 379 

Lycopus 412 

Lymegrass 593 

Lysimachia  . . . .355 

Lythraceae 213 

Lythrum 213 

Lythrum  Fam.  . . . 213 

Madder 273 

Madder 278 

Madder  Fam.  . . . 272 

Madwort 381 

Magnolia 68 

Mahaleb 185 

Mahonia 68 

Maianthemum  . . .524 

Maidenhair  . . 632,  636 

Maize 574 

Malachium 127 

Malaxis 502 

Malcolmia 87 

Male  Fern 629 

Mallow 139 

Mallow  Fatn 138 
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Malope 139 

Malva 139 

Malvaceae 138 

Mandevilla  ....  363 

Mandrake 383 

Manettia 273 

Mangel  Wv/rzel  . . . 441 

Maple 152 

Maple  Tribe  ....  151 

Maram 585 

Mare’s-tail 212 

Marigold  63,  288,  295,  309 

Marjoram 416 

Marrubium  ....  421 
Marsh  Fern  ....  629 
Marsh  Malloio  . . . 141 

Marsh  Marigold  ...  63 
Ma/rsh_Pennywort  . . 238 

Marsh  Trefoil  . . . 369 

Masterwort  . . . .256 

Matgrass 593 

Matweed 586 

Matricaria 296 

Matthiola 79 

Maurandia  ....  390 

3Iay 204 

Mayiveed 297 

Mayteort 274 

Meadow  Foxtail . . . 581 
Meadow  Rue  ....  56 
Meadow  Saffron  . . . 635 

Meadowsweet  ....  186 
Meconopsis  ....  73 

Medicago 160 

Medick 160 

Medlar 205 

Melampyre  ....  408 
Melampyrum  ....  408 
Melandriwm  ....  118 
Melastomacece  . . . 213 

Melica 611 

Melica 610 

Melick 611 

Melilot 162 

Melilotus 162 

Melissa  ....  411,  417 

Melittis 420 

Melon 215 

Mentha 412 

Menyanthes  ....  868 
Menyanthes  ....  369 

Menziesia 346 

MercuriaHs  ....  460 

Mercury 460 

Mertensia  .....  375 
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Mespilus  . . . 

220 
. . 205 

Mespilus  . . . 

. . 204 

Meu 

. . 253 

Meum  .... 

. . 253 

Mezereon  . . . 

. . 453 

Michaelmas  Daisy 

. . 290 

Midsummer-men  . 

. . 221 

Mignionette  . . 

. . 105 

Mignionette  Fam. 

. . 105 

Mildews  .... 

. . 614 

Milfoil  .... 

212,  298 

Milium  .... 

, . 574 

Milium  .... 

. . 685 

Milk  Parsley  . . 

. . 257 

Milk  Vetch 

. . 173 

Milkwort  . . . 

. . 150 

MUkwort  Fam.  . 

. . 150 

Millet  .... 

. . 575 

Millettia  . . . 

. . 156 

Mimosa  .... 

. . 155 

Mimulus  . . . 

. . 397 

Mint 

. . 412 

Mistletoe  . . . 

. . 266 

Mistletoe  Fam.  . 

. . 265 

Mithridate  Mustard  . 98 

Mithridate  Pepperwort  101 

Mcehringia  . . . 

. . 122 

Mcenchia  . . . 

. . 124 

Molinia  .... 

. . 610 

Monarda  . . . 

. . 411 

Moneses  (Pyrola) 

. . 349 

Moneywort  . . 

. . 355 

Monkshood . . . 

. . 66 

Monochlamyds  . 

. . 51 

Monocotyledons  . 

52,  484 

Monopetals  . . 

. . 50 

Monotropa  . . 

. . 351 

Monotrope . . . 

. . 351 

Montia  .... 

,.  . 216 

Moonwort  . . . 

. . 624 

Morus  .... 

. . 464 

Moschatel  . . . 

. . 268 

Mosses  .... 

. . 614 

Motherwort  . . 

. . 425 

Moulds  .... 

. . 614 

Mountain  Ash , . 

. . 203 

Mountain  Fverlasting  . 302 

Mountain  Fern  . 

. . 629 

Mouse-ear  Chickweed  . 125 

Mousetail  . . . 

. . 58 

Moutan  .... 

. . 68 

Mugwort  . , . 

. . 300 

Mulberry  . . . 

. . 464 

Mulgedium 
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. . 326 

Mullein  . . . 

. . 390 

Muscari . . . 

. . 530 

Mushrooms 

. . 614 

Mustard  83,  87, 

88,  89,  92 

Myosote  . . 

. . 376 

Myosotis  . . 

. . 376 

Myosurus  . . 

. . 58 

Myrica  . . . 

. . 469 

Myriophyll . . 

. . 211 

MyriophyUum 

. . 211 

Myrrhis . . . 

. . 258 

Myrtle  . . . 

. . 205 

Naiad  . . . 

. . 490 

Naiad  Fam.  . 

. . 489 

N aiadeae  . . 

. . 489 

Naias  . . . 

. . 490 

Narcissus  . . 

. . 519 

Nard.  . . . 

. . 593 

Nardus  . . . 

. . 593 

Narthecium  . 

. . 633 

Nasturtium 

. . 81 

Nasturtium 

. . 143 

N atural  Orders 

. . 48 

Navelwort  . . 

. . 220 

Nectarine  . . 

. . 185 

Negundo  . . 

. . 152 

Nelumbo  . . 

. . 69 

Nemophila  . . 

. . 374 

Neottia  . . . 

. . 505 

Neottia  . . . 

606,  507 

Nepeta  . . . 

. . 418 

Nerium  . . . 

. . 363 

Nettle  . . . 

. . 464 

Nettle  . . . 

424,  426 

Nettle  Fam.  . 
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